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^^bies  -        -  169.  351.,  cult.  444 
exc(51sa,   at  the  Whim, 

figs.  249 
Morinda 

A.  SmiihW 
nlgra,^g. 
nobilis  - 
Picea 
scandens 
fpectabilis 


-  32 

-  255 

-  ,S2 
142.  :3;>T 

-  348 

-  31 


Vinus  U'cbbiana.  Wall. 


Ah\kt\n!&      ....  350 

Acac\a   •  -        -  -  231 

affinis  -         -        -  170 

afTinis,/^.      -        -        -  135 

A.  dealbata  Arb.  Brit 


armata 

dealbata  . 

farnesiana 

floribunda 

heterophylla 

Julibrissin 


556 
-  189.  229 
.  229.  463 

-  463 

-  229 
.  i29 


Acacia  latifftlia  -  -  463 

lophantha  -       -  -  463 

A\cr  -  -  -  -  169 

;)latanoides  LobtliV  -    -     19 

Pseitdo-Platanus,  at  Po- 

loc       -        -        -        -  163 

saccharinum  -        -  285.  .378 

*  Acropcra  *  LoddigdSK   -  512,, 

./?.  218 

Maxillctria      galeiita 

Bot.  Cab. 


A   4 


LIST    OF    PLANTS. 


Adrnocarpus    fraiikciii'olrfrt  228 

^diantuiii  iietiatum      .        -  2y;) 

Aerides  odoratum      -  .  51'J 

vE'sculus  Hippocastanum  2.  122. 

168 

rubiciiiida  .  -    22 

Jgave  araericana     -  Si.  526.  621 

Agrostemma  *  succica,j?.  -    36 

.^latt^rnus      -        .        .        -  327 

Alctris  uvSiria  -  -  369 

yl'llium  .  ...  36tl 

t't'pa  var.        ...  226 

./I'lmis  cordif&lia    -    31.,  Jig.  143 

glutiii6sa  Jacinikta   -  57.  170 

incana    -        .    86.,  Jig.  143 

viridis,^^.  -  .143 

A.friiticosa  Schmidt. 

A.  ovi'ita  Lodd. 

Be'tula  ovt'ita  Wats. 

yf'loe  frutic6sa  -  .  229 

Alonsfta  acutif61ia        -        -  498 

linearis        .  .        -  498 

AloJ^'sia  citriodi)ra     -  -  229 

Alstroenitr/iz  Hookeriano    -  277 

AmaryWdfcC    ...  367 

Amaryllii  -         .  324 

psittacina     var.     •hy- 

bnda,Jl.  .        .    45 

A.  psittacina  Johnshm 

Gouian. 
A.  Grijfiin  Swt. 
Ameldnchicr      -        .  -    22 

fl6rida./j».       .  .22 

sanguliiea.Jf^.    -  -22 

AnilicrstM  uobilis  -  539.  620 
yjiiiygdalus  coininilnis   var. 

raacrocarpa,  </rtc.  .  -    21 

.(inagallis      MoniJllj    *  lila- 

cni.fl.     .  .  .217 

ylnagyris  latifiMia        -  .  228 

Anniuissa  satlva  -  461.,  cult.     11 

Andropfigoii  s<|uarr6sum     -  463 

Angru-^ciim  odoratissimuni .  512 

Anoiia  Clu-yimulia         .  S-26.  591 

Aphytela  hydn(^ra        .         -85 

yj'racliis  hypogiE''a     -  .  597 

Araucuria  Cunninghami  57.  85. 

186 

excelsa         .  .  57.  186 

iiiibricata    -  .        .  186 

.4'rbutus        .  .  22.  318.  327 

Am\rachnc,Jig.    .  .  352 

Argenibne  mexicana  -  5h1 

Argyrop.-is         .  -  -274 

.,4ristol6cliia  Clematltis       -  613 

labibsa         .         .  -  613 

seinpcrvlrens       .  •  354 

sipho        -  .  -  613 

•trifida.j?.      ...    41 

AristotfeUa  Mdcr/ui     .         .  229 

Wrmeniaca  sibirica,  rffsc.     .    21 

/rruni  divaricatum    -  .  369 

yi'sarum  europje^um    -        -  369 

yjsparagus  officinalis,   cult.    76. 

358 

*  AfpKsia  *  epidcndrOldesy?.     42 

*  variegUta,^.   .  -    42 
Aspidium           ...  221 

Lonchitis   .  .        -  221 

.^spldnium  -        -        .         .  221 

lanceolatum  .        .  221 

marinum     .        •  .  221 

septontrionale     .  .  221 

vfride  .        .        .221 

.4'ster  arjjophyllus    -  .  354 

caroliiiiaiius  .         -  229 

./^traphaxis  spiii6sa    .  -228 

Azale.i  indica  .  -  519 

phoeiiicea  grandiflbra    -  565 

sp.  var.  Seymour/,  Jl.     -  36'i 

•  Bai^ria  *  chrysostoma,/.  -  4.)I 
Btinihiisa  -  ...  46.j 
Ki'inks/a  australis  .  .  1,35 
Begtinjrt  ♦  VUvhcri^Ji.         .    V) 

*  moiioptcra,/.    -         .  218 

*  ortopi'lala,}?.     .  .  181 
B.  giaiidrjtbra  Fl.  Cab. 


Bhberis  asiatica  -  -  229 
A'eta  cicla  .  .7 

Bk'chnum  -  .  -  -  221 
BK-tjrt  Tankervllla'  .  .  573 

Blumenbachia  *  multifida, 

fl 454 

Bcehmdrm  rQbra     -  .  228 

*  Bolboplivllum   *  barblge- 

rum,^."         -  -       .  182 

Cdci'incum      ...  512 

*  coci>inum,fl.     -  -  314 

*  salUtbrium,y/.  -  36; 
i?oraginea;  ...  362 
Boron/n  serrulita  .  -  582 
Bouvirdfrt  triph^lla  .  .  498 
.Brassicaoleracea  vars.,  cu/A  358. 

592 

Tfapa,  cult.  -  -        -  357 

Brassav6Ifl  *  cordSta,yf.       -    44 

nod6sa     ...  512 

tBrought6n/a  sanguinca,  fl.     43 

Bnmghtuma    coccinea 

Hook. 
Dcndrubium    sangtti- 

ncum  Swt. 
Epitlcrulrum     sangui- 
ncum  Swt. 
BrugmaiiSM  suav^olens  2.  463. 
582 
Brunsvig;'«     ...  324 
Buddlear  glob6sa        -  -  229 

»alicitf)lia    -        -  .229 

.valvif61ia  .        -  229.  463 

BOphane         ...  324 

*  Curliiigtdm'a  *c'uidida    .  512. 

fl.    80 

.Buxus  sempervirens    .       -    10 

Cactea:    -  .  -  318.  376 

Cactus       -  ...  327 

Opuntia  -  -  -  329 

speci6sa  *  var.  lateritia, 

fl.      -  -  -  179 

Calceolaria  angustif61ia       -  498 

arachnfiidea      -  -  354 

*niirabilis,y/.         -         .     80 

*  punctata,])?.  .  .  39 
rugftsa  ...  498 
salviftlia  .  .  -  498 
thyrsiflbra  -            -        -  498 

Calendula       .  .  .  465 

*  Callichioa      *  platyglossa, 

fl.  180 

Calli6|)sis  tinctbria    -  -  466 

Ca.m(\\ia  japiinica  -  324.  354 

Bealfei/    .  .  -  222 

ColvilliV  ...  222 

Donkladrji  -         -  565 

eximia    -  -T  -  564 

GilfesH     -  -  .222 

Parks/7    ...  223 

rilt)ra  plena        .  .  137 

reticulata  -  -  565 

Campftnuta  *  Barreli^r^',  fl.    37 

Aederacea  -  .  494 

*  muralis,  y?.  -  -  362 
Campanuiacese  ...  367 
Canna  coccinea        .  -    73 

fiaccida  -  -  -    73 

indica  .  .        -  354 

CanneiE  -  •  -  367 

C^pparis  spinbsa  ...  229 
Carpinus  .BetuUis,  at  Poloc  168 
Cassia  coryrp.bbsa  -  229.  463 

tomentftsa  -  .  463 

Castanea  vesca         -  10.  168.  S47 

The  Washington  chest- 
nut -  .  -  468 
Casuarina  rquisetifdlia  -  229 
Caliilpa  syringaXbWa.  -  57.  524 
Catasfetum  *  maculiitum,  fl.  506 
Cattlevn     intermddia      var. 

*  pallida,  y?.    -  .         .     44 

Cean6thus  azureus, Jig.         -  135 

cajriileus  ...  4ti3 

*  collinus.j?./^.  "-  36.  13.5. 
Cedrcla  odorata  .  -  .594 
Cddrus  -           -           -        .  170 


Cedrus  Deodara     -      -  186.  351 

Libai'.i  -        .  4.  .57.  351.  a")3 

Cephalanthus  occidentalis  -  522 

Ci5rasus  Hixa  -  -  228 

Laurocerasus  .  318.  478.  550 

lusit&nica         -  318.  348.  355 

serrulSta.J?^.      -  -    21 

Ceratftnia  Siiiqiw    -  -  229 

Oercis  canadensis      -  -     11 

Cfereus  Ackermanu««  .      -  277 

heptagbnus        -  -    47 

peruvianas  -  -  229 

specibsus        .        -        -  277 

speciosissimus      -  -  277 

Chimonanthus  fragrans,  flg.     85 

grandifl6rus,/fg-.    -        -    86 

Chrysanthemum  sinense,  c«//.  75 

*  Cliryse/s     (Eschscholtzm) 
cahlVirnica    ...  499 

*  compacta,  fl.  -  -  215 

Chryseis      (Eschscholtz/n) 
crbcea         ...  499 

*  Chrysostemma  +  tripteris, 

fl 313 

Cayedpsis  tiipteris,  L. 

*  ChJ^sis»aurea,y?.  -  -182 
Cineraria  nmelloldes      -     -  498 

;)latanil'61ia  -  -  4(13 

Ci.ssftmpelos      .  -        -  613 

CistOptcris        -         -  -  221 

Cistus  creticus  ...  463 
Citrus  Aurantium         -      -  593 

bizzaria        ...  463 

»«yrtif61ia        ...  463 
Clnrkw  elegans  .  -  499 

*gaur6ides,^.       .        -216 

gauroides,  fl.        -  -  431 

C.  rhom/iiildca  Doug,  in 
Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer. 

pulchella       -        .        -  499 
Claytt)n!V7  nlsiniildes        -    -  606 

*gvpsophiloides,j?.  -     -  178 
Clematis  •  ca-rulea,  fl.     266.  556 
C.  ctcriUea.  grandifliira. 

florida  *  var.  3  Sieboldtj, 
fl.     .        .  .  430.  566 

montana,  desc.       -        -    20 
tClerodcndrum  squamatum, 
fl.      .        .  -        -  39.  566 

C.  spicioslssitnum  Pax- 
ton. 
Clethra  arb6rea  ...  463 
Clianthus  punfceus  .  551.  .567 
Clintbn/a  *  pulchella,  J?.  -  38 
Ci)ba>\(  sc&ndens  -  .  46;3 
Coccoloba  pubcscens  -  .  85 
Ciicculus /aurifblius  .  .613 
Cochleiria  Armoracea  .  -  143 
Cqff'ea  Arahica  -  -  329 

Collet/a  si)'mbsa,flg.    -        -  138 
C.  Iwrrtda  W. 

alicina.^g-.  -  -  138 

CoUlnsf'a  blcolor    -      -  499.  576 

grandiflbra         -  -  499 

verna    -  -  -  499 

CoUbmia  grandiflbra    -        .  499 

linearis    -  -  -  499 

ConiferEE,  cult.  -  -  444 
Cbnium  Arracucha  .  •  524 
Convolvuliicea;  .  -  367 

Convolvulus  Batatas    -       -  329 

Cnebrum        ...  46.3 

oleafblius  -  -  463 

Corcijnsis  16ngipcs,jf.  -  361 


Corra?  a  alba 
pulchella 
specibsa 

C(>Ty\uf,fl/berts 

Cotoneaster 
acuminata 
affinis 
frigida    - 
nummularia 


355.  463 

-  277 

-  277 

-  460 

-  23 

-  23 

-  23 

-  23 

-  23 


*Cow&n/n  *plicClta,  521.,y?.  452. 
536 
Craspidia  *  glailca,/.  -    37 

Hichea.  glauca  Lab. 


LIST    OF    PLANTS. 


CratffiVus        -  -  -    23 

Aronia        -  .       -    86 

^       coccinea.y?.  -        ■  267 

C.    glandulosa    Arb. 
Brit, 
var.     macracantha, 


Jl- 


267 


C.  glandulosa  ma- 
cracantha Bot. 

C.     macrncantna 
Arb.  Brit, 
flava,  j7.        -        -        -  1'° 
„   MespHus  MichauxW  Pers. 
var.  lobala,.;?.     -        -  177 
Mespilus  lobHia  Poir. 
C.  lobata  Bosc. 
C.  tiirhinaia  Pursh. 
glandulbsa,.;?.        -        -  267 
C.    spathulata    Bot. 
Reg. 

var.  macrantha,  J?.  -  o/6 
C.  macr&nlha  Lodd. 
maurocc^na        -  -    86 

mexicana,j?.  -      -    36 

orientalis  var.  sanguinea, 

desc.  axiAfig.  -  -  23 
Oxyacantha  .  -  -  395 
var.  01iverM««  Bosc,j?.  178 
punctata  var.  brevispina, 

desc.  and^ff.       -        -    23 

saiisjui'nea,}?.        -         •  267 

/anacetifblia  var.Leedna, 

desc.  awAfig.      -        -    23 

Crlnum        -  -        -     -  323 

ainabile         -        -         -  552 

octoflMrum        -        -     -  279 

rrotbn  sebffera  -        -  229 

Cruci&ta!    -  -        -  367. 369 

Cryptogramtna  crispa    -     -  221 

rilcuinis  Me]o,  cult.    •        -  447 

sativa,  cult.  -  3.56,  449 

Cuprcssus        -        -      -  170.299 

semyierv  i  reus  var.  stricta     11 

torulbsa    -  -  -  186 

Cyclamen  p^rsicum        .     -  295 

Cycnbches  cucullata    -        -  219 

LoddigesiV      .        -  219.  512 

*ventricb.sa,/?.     -         -  506 

Cymbidium  ensifulium  *var. 

estriatum,  _/?.  -  -  4,57 
Cyiiombrium  cocclneum  -  85 
*Cyn6rchis  *  fastigiata,^?.  -  505 
Cypripediura  Calceolus       -  494 

*  purpuratum,^.  -  -  457 
Cytisus  asoliciis,,^^.   22.,  Jl.  266 

iaburnum  *  var.  purpu- 

r&scens,j?.  .  -  -  312 
nubigenus  -  -  228 

*  racembsus.j?.        •      -  361 
scoparius  -  -  238 

Sp(irtiu?n  scoparium  L. 

Ddmmara  austr^lis    -         -  186 

Dntura  ceratocaulon     -      -  579 

Z)aphne        -  -        -  28. 318 

Delphin»   -  -        -  463 

Delphinium  Ajacis    -         -  465 

intermfidium  *  CEerules- 

cens,^.       -        -        -  451 

*var.  pMlidum,  ^.    360 

*  var.  BarlowK,  Jl.    215 

*  tenuissimum,^.  -    79 
D.  divaricAtttm  Led. 

triste      -         -  -  369 

*  vimineum,y?.  -  -  177 
Dendrbbium  anceps,^.        -  505 

A'poruni  anccps  Lindl. 
moschktutn    -        .      -  512 
Desmbdium  canadense        -  522 
Deiitzm  sc^bra  -        -  582 

Dianthus  ferrugineus  *  var. 

sulphCireus,^.     -        -     -  312 
Dolichos  lignbsus       -  -  463 

Dracfe^na  fragrans       -        -  3.54 
Drvandrfl  nervbsa     -       -     -  567 
Echever/n  gibbiflbra    -       -  188 
*iacem6sa,y?.       -        -  179 


Echinocactus  *   Mackieuna, 

Jl.     -  -  -     -  179 

*  mammillaribMes,^?.  -  179 

*sessilifl6ra,j?.     -        -  216 

Echinus  candicans  -      -  463 

iJ'chium  c&ndicans      -        -  355 

£lae&gnus  orientalis    -        -  186 

song&ria        -  -      -  136 

Encephalartos   Altenstein«   230 

Caffer  -        -         -  230 

Frederick  Gulielmi        -  230 

horridus         -        -       -  230 

pungens        ...  230 

E'pacris  campanulatarilbra  565 

sp.  -  -  .  573 

Epidendrum    *    ^'mulum, 

Jl.    .  .        -        -    42 

anisatum  -  -  512 

aromiticum  -  -  -  512 
*chloroleiicum,j?.  -  182 
*coria.ceum,^.  -  -  456 
*macrochilum  -  -  43 
nocturnum         -  -  512 

*  var.  latifblium.yZ.  314 
umbellJltum         -         -  512 
Epigse'a  rfepens  *  var.   rubi- 

cunda,^.     -         -  -  268 

Epimedium  *  macr^nthum, 

Jl.     -        -  .        -    tib 

IJitifrons        -        -         -  566 

Epiphyllum  splendidum      .  566 

trunc^tum    -  285.,  cult.  138 

£rica,  cult.  -  -  74.  171 

cinerca  monstrbsa         -  554 

Linn^owa  superba  -     -  565 

vulgaris        -         .        .      6 

Eriobutrya  japonica    -463.,^^. 

136 

Eriodendron   anfractubsum  592 

Erythrina  Crista-galli         -  463 

Escallbnia        -  -        -    24 

illinita,^^.         -  -    24 

montevidensis,  Jig.        -    24 

Eucalyptus  alpina        -  231.  471 

diversifblia        -  -  463 

obliqua  ...  463 

resinffera  -  -  231 

robiista    .      -        -  187. 231 

*  Eucharidium*concinnum, 

Jl.  .  .  .  313 

EClcomis  punct&ta        .        -  355 
Eulbphia   *  macrost^chya, 

Jl.  .         .  -         -  363 

fiuphorbm  *  B6jer»,j?.        -    41 

*fulgens,^.     -       -      -  181 

E.    jacquinn&hxn 

Hort. 

phosphbrea     ...  465 

splendens     -        -  -  573 

Eutaxia  B&xteri  K.  et  W.     452 

Eutoca  *  WrangeUona,  Ji.  -    38 

Fagus  sylvatica      '256.  347.  491, 

492.  496.  518. 

The  fern.leaved    .       .  439 

The  Marriage  Beech  at 

Inverary    ...  472 

i^estilca  Xi'xii    -        -  -  333 

Ficus  C^rica        -         -  186. 229 

Dum6r\tia  -  -  229 

elastica        .  .        -  463 

Fragaria  vesca,  cult.     -  307.  309 

Fraxinus      ....  316 

americkna        -        -    '.    27 

juglandifblia        -  -    27 

Moccas  Court  Ash    -    .    47 

Ash  at  Poloc        -         -  167 

Fuchsi'o  arborescens      -      .  277 

excorticata        -       .    -  277 

globbsa        -         .  -  498 

*  elegans,  Jl-    -        -     -  268 

Thoinpsonzaraa      -        .  555 

GaWlirAia      bicolor       var. 

Druminondw  integerrima, 

Jl.  .  -  -  180 

Garden/fl  *  pannea,  Jl.    .    .  258 

Garrya  ell/ptica  -         -    86 

mas,  7?g.        .        -        -    24 


Genista  inicrophylla  -  -  228 
f  monosperma,  _/?...  36 
splendens     -  .        .  228 

stenopetala      -        -     -  228 
GentXayiete        -  -         -  367 

Gt'sneras  *  elong Jlta,  y?.  .  362 
*  laterltia,^.  -  -  .217 
Lindley?,^?.  -  .  455 

G.   rutila  atrosangui- 
nea  Lindl. 
*sceptrum  var.  *igneum, 

Jl         -         .  .268 

Sellbw«,^.  .  .  180 

GWia  ach'MecL'f  blia  .  -  499 
tricolor        .         .  .499 

Gladiolus  Dallfeni  .  .  348 
Gleditsch(o  triac&nthos  .  57.  348 
Gongbra  atropurpQrea  .  512.  560 
Grabowsk  ia  boerhaav/^/o//a, 

Ji.       -  .  -  455 

Crabdwskia.  G.  Don. 
IJ/cium  boer/iaavi^fb- 

lium  L. 
Ehritla,       halimifdlia 

L'Herit. 
'Lycimn  hetcrophyllum 
Murray. 
Grammltis  Ceterach        .  61.  221 
Grevilleojuniperina      .      .  135 
GrewM  orientalis         .        .  463 
Guaiacvm  officinale  .  595 

Gunddl^a  Tournef6rt/V,j?g.      186 
Gyranogramma  calomelanos  372 
chrysophylla         .  .  372 

Gypsocallis  vagans  .  .  121 
Habr&nthus  Andersbnz  var. 

5.  texanus.j?.     .         -  457 

gracilifblius  *var.Booth. 

ianus,Jl.  -  -  314 

Hsemanthus        -         .         .  324 

Hakea  ?  acicularis         -        -  135 

australis    ...  463 

7/amamdlis  virginica,jf^.     -    25 

*  Hartwdg;a,y?.  ■  .  363 
lielenmm  *  undulatum,J?.  -  313 
//eliotrbpeaj  -  .  .367 
i/eliotrbpium  corymbbsum  .  354 

•  sp.        .         .         .         .  498 
J7emcrocalh'de£e        -  -  367 

Heracleum  perenne  -  -  460 
HeClchera  *cylindracea,^.  .  79 
/iibiscus  mutabilis        -        -  463 

*  Hippeastrum  *  ambiguum, 

Jl.  -  .         .    81 

*brevifl6rum,^.  .  182 

Horkfelia  *fusca,^.       .      .503 

Hosack/iz  *  stolonifera.J?.    -431 

Hbvens  Cels/        .         -         .582 

Hume«  elegans        .  .  576 

i/ypericum  baleiricum        -  229 

chinense        -         -        -    21 

H.  nepaUnse  Hort. 

/beris  *coronaria,j?.  -    35 

riex        ....  327 

^quifT)lium        .  -  149 

var.  albo-marginata     11 

var.aOreo-marginata    11 

Impatiens  *scapiflbra,j?.      .360 

/.  bulbhsa  Moon  Cat. 

I.  acaulis  Arn. 

lonbpsis  *tenera,^.  .    43 

/ridefE         -  -  -  367 

Isopbgon  Baxter/,^.  -    41 

Isotoma  axillaris         .         -  498 

Jasniineae         ...  367 

Jasminum  azoricum  -  463 

grandiflbrum      -  -  463 

odoratissimum        .       -  523 

revolfitum        -  -  229 

Juglans,  Hickory  Nuts,  and 

Bl.  Walnut     -  .  467 

rfegia,  at  Poloc       -        -  168 
,/uniperus  Cedrus      .  .  228 

rec6rva  -  -        -  186 

Justic/a  coccinea        -  -  562 

Kageneckm  crataegciides  -  24 
Kaulfussea  ainellbides    -    -  498 


LIST    OF    PLANTS. 


Kcnndd/a  coccinea  •  -  556 
Zactuca  virbsa  -  -  -  61 
LaMirt  aiiccps  var.   Barker. 

iilna,Ji.  -  .  -  218 

Lagerstrcr'm/'n  indica  -    57 

LaiUAna  Sellowi        -  -  463 

Z.arix  curopx'a  -  351.  492,  493 
iathvrus  grancUflbrus  -  277 

latil"6Iius  filbus       -        -  579 
iai'irus  niibilis         -  -  327 

Lavatern  arbbrca  -  -  229 
Lechcnaiilt/(i  -  -  276 

LentU-ulariv-c       ...  367 
Leptosiphdii  «iidrosaceus     -  499 
deiisifliirus  -  -  499 

LcptosptTmura     grandifoli- 

um, Jig.  -  -  135 

triiierve         ...  135 
l.cyccst6rw  formbsa,^^.      .    18 
iigi'istrum  vulgare       .        .95 
iiliaceic         ...  367 
JLilium  bulbffcrum      -        -  465 
percgr'iiiuni.j?        .        .81 
L.     cdndidum      var. 
Hort.  Brit. 
•    L.  byzantinuyn  Swert. 
supcrbum       -        -        -  347 
Limnocharis  Hiinib<ildt;j     .    71 
Linnaj'n  boreftlis       -  .61 

y.inuni  tri;;ynum  .        .  463 

LiquidAiiib.ir  ...  169 
Lobfel/rt  c-ardiiialis  var.  Mil- 

lcr/,j^.         .        .        .180 
syphilitica     *  var.    h^. 
brida,.^.       .  -  454 

L.    spccidsa,    and  L. 
Milh-r'i  Hort. 
Lophospi'rmum  *  scandcns, 

fl.  .  .  .  504 

Lorftnthus  europa^'us  -  284 

Xupiiius  arbbrcus,  rf«c.  and 

cult.      .  .  .22 

gramlifMius         .  .  579 

•versicolor    .      522,^.431 

/.^chilis  *  lJunge«na,jf.      .430 

Lycoperdon'Borfi/a  .  412 

canccllatiim  .  -  412 

'yiiber        .        .  -392 

7,ysimacliia;         ...  367 

*Macro(liilus  Fryo«7«,j?.  457.  505 

Milid>i\a.  spccidbiUs. 
Madia  elcgans         .  .  499 

Jl.        -  -  .    80 

Madilria  clegans  Dec. 
Mangifcra  indica         .        .  595 
Magnblw    ...  .  376 

acuminata        .        •      .11 
conspicua  .  .  201 

Alexandriiin  .    21 

Soulange(<raa  .    21 

spcci()sa  -        -        .21 
\     grandiflbra  .  -  170 

canalicule  -  -  21 
crfspa        -  .21 

des  Anglais  -    21 

exonicnsis  .  .21 
floribCinda      .  .21 

fbliis  varicgatis  -  21 
Galissonifere  .    21 

/auriffilia  .        .    21 

longifblia  undulata  .  21 
Inngissima  -  -  21 
Mayardifero  -    21 

?  AfaiMardiire  Arb. 
Brit, 
precoce  du  Masis     .    21 
?    precoce  de 

Mars. 
rotundifblia  des  An. 

glais  -  -21 

rotundiffiUa  ferrugi- 

nc'use         -  -     21 

rottindilblia       ordi- 
naire       -  -    21 
Semis  de  Biclin       .    21 
siricta,    or     bpulon 
blanc         .          .21 


Magnblia  granditlbra  subro. 

tundifblia        -  .21 

riistica  fcrruginea  .    57 

tript'tala  -        -        .    11 

MaherniVi  pinnata       .  .  498 

Mah6n/<i  /Iquilblium,  dcsc. 

Jig.,  cult  .  -     19 

fascicularis,.^j».        .      .     19 

nervbsa,Jig.        -  -    19 

ripens.  Jig.        .  .19 

il/alva  *concinna,^     .       -360 

Fullennnrt  .  .  621 

Maxillaria  aromatica  -  512 

atropurpdrea         -         -  512 

crassif6iia  .  .  512 

*Steh\ii,Ji.  .  .  269 

Megaclinium  *m;iximum,Jf.  269 

Melastoma  Fothergilli  .  355 

jl/elia  Azcderdcli  •  229.  327 

Melianthus  major        -         .  229 

minor  -  .  229 

Menispcrmum  /aurifftlium  -  463 

•Menonvillen  */'ilif61ia,y2.  .  177 

Mentzcha  *stipitata,.^.        .  454 

Menzifesia  Dabco'ci"        .        .  327 

Miltrinm  spcctabilis  .  522 

iVimulus  *  cardinalis,./?.      .  181 

Hodsoni  -         .  333.  664 

rbscus        ...  498 

sp.var.  Harrisonzd«i'«,./?.  456 

Monachanthus  discolor  *var. 

viridiflbra.j^.  .  -  457 

vfridis         .         .  .219 

Monarda  *aristata,^.  .    39 

Monoddra  Myristica      .      .  591 

•  iM6rn(i  *nrtida,^.  -  180 
^^/i)rus  nigra..  Jig.         .         -  187 

papyrifera  .  .  327 

Milia  sp.  ...  582 

CavendishH,  cult.  -  141.  538. 

557 

Musc^ri  *  commutatum,jf.  .  183 

Mutis/a  latif()Iia,^j?.      -      .    25 

Myanthus    barbatus    *  var. 

immaculatus,^.  .  314 

cristatus  ...  218 

*deltoides,^..      .  .    42 

il/yosotis  sylvatica        -        .  226 
jVyrtus  commOnis         .  170.  229 

com.  fl.  pi.      ...  463 
Nandlna  domestica        .      .  463 

*  Ncctaroscordum   siculum, 

fl.       .  -  .45 

A'lliumsiculnm  Ucria. 

Nemophila  *atomaria,j?.      -  181 

inslgnis  .  .  499.  576 

A'epenthes   distillatbria  464.  557. 

575 

Neriiii?  ...  324 

Nicoti((nfl  glutin6sa      -        .  369 

Nierembergm  calycina         .  498 

Nuttalha  *.cordata,j?.  .  177 

A^ymphaeacea;      ...  367 

A'ymphffi'a  ampla       .         -  591 

ca!rillea  .  -    71 

N^ssn  .  .  .28 

CEnothfera  albicans       .        .  499 

*blfrons,^.        .  .  312 

decOmbens      .        -      .  499 

frutic6sa,    var.    *  ambi- 

gua,^.      ...    79 

OC.  ambigua  Sprcng. 

CE.  canadt^nsis  Gold. 

Lindleyn?(a         -  -  499 

macrocarjia  -  -  498 

viminca        .  .        .  499 

O'lea  -  -  -  229 

excclsa  .  .  228 

fragrans         .         .        .  463 

Oncidium  bifMium  .  5.')6 

*CavendishionM»n,J?.     -505 

•!ridif61iiim,^.      -        -    43 

*leucochilum,y?.  -  ,'j()5 

*lunatum,^.        -         -  182 

ornithorliSfnchum  -  512 

papllio        -         .  -  .'i.')7 

Oi)UHtia  DMhnii  -        -  229 


O'phrys  aplfcra 

-  494 

imiscftera 

-  494 

Orchidea: 

-  324.  376 

Orchis  bifblia 

-  494 

0'xalis*alba,^. 

-  452 

geniculata,^.     .         .  177 

PiBbnia  arbbrca        -  .  577 

Palma;  .  -  .318 

/•ancratium  undulatura       -  280 

Papaveraceffi         -  .  367 

Passiflbra  Loudoniiina        -  558 

Favia  -  -  -     22 

fiava        -  .  -  577 

macr6stachys,jf^.  -  471 

rObra      -  -  .22 

pcndula  .  .22 

Pelargbnium  optfi.bile  .  498 

sps.        ....      6 

var.  Black  Prince   .  498 

var.  Daveyantt7»    -  498 

var.  Fairy  Queen    .  498 

var.  pavunicum       -  498 

Pentstfemon  *  breviflbrus,^.  217 

Coboe'fl    ...  565 

!\IurraynnM«      -  l-  566 

Persica  vulgaris        -  .  624 

♦hetcrophyllus,  J?.        .    38 

Peristeria  •cerina,yi.  .269 

Pcttinm  blanda        -  -  498 

nyctaginiflbra        .        .  498 

phoenicea  -  .  498 

priE'nitens  -  .  498 

rbsea  .  -  498 

Petrea  Stapel«>,^.  -  -  504 

Phalingium  poracridi&num, 

fl.     -  .  .  269 

Anth^ricum    pomcri- 

di('inum  Bot.  Hcg. 
Sciltii      pomcridiAna 
Dec. 

*  Pharbitis  *diversifblia,  y?.  455 
Phaseolus  Caraci'illa    -        -  463 

vulgaris,  cult.        .         -  265 
Philadtlphus,  ,sp.     .  -  465 

*  Philibtrt;Vj  •  gracilis,  fl.    -  .504 
Phillyrea  -  -  327.  461 

*  Phiiodcndron   *  crassincr. 
vium,j?.        -  .  .270 

Phlbmis  *armenlaca,y?.     .    39 

LeoniJrus  .  .  463 

Phormium  tenax        -         .  463 

Pholinia  serrulJita,  ^/T.        .  136 

Phycella*brevituba,yi.      -  183 

Ph^salis  peruviana    -  -  574 

Pimelea  *  nfvea,yZ.     .         .41 

Plnus  -  169,  170.,  ck/A  'M4 

austriaca         .        .      -    32 

Banksidna  -  -  186 

brOtia  -  -  85.  186 

canariensis       -  .  186 

cebennensis         -  -  622 

Cc'tnbra     -  .  186.  So6 

halep^nsis         -  -  170 

insignis  -  .32 

Laricio    ...  186 

montereyensis    -  -  614 

Pallasiona  .  -  186 

palAstris  -  -  186 

patula        ...  186 

pondcrbsa     .        -  179.  186 

pumilio        ...  186 

rigida    ...  170 

Sabini^na       -  -  186 

Smiths   .  .  .186 

Strbbus  [?  var.  pygmoi'a]  136 

sylv^stris,/g-.        -        -    67 

taiirica     ...  170 

(^"bies)  Webb/ana        .  186 

Pisum,  sp.     -  -  -  .379 

Pittosporum  nanum    .        -  463 

sinense        ...  229 

Tohira,flg.        -  .  136 

Platystemon  californicus     -  575 

i'latanus  occidcntaiis  ."121.  201 

Plcurothallis  *  ciliita,^.      -    80 

Pba  ncmoralis  var.  nervbsa    282 

Polembnea;  -  .  -  367 


LIST    OF    PLANTS. 


Xi 


PoIycSrpia  carnbsa     -         •  228 
Polypfidium  -  -  221 

PonteddnVi  aziirea    -  -    71 

P.  crdssipes  Hort. 
/•opulus      .  -  169,  170,  171 

alba        -  -  -  342 

canadensis        -  -  342 

cordifi)lia  -  -    32 

P  heterophylla  Arb.  Brit. 
-  '-  -  187 


dilatata    - 
V.fastigiuta'Oeii. 

nionilil'era        '- 

n'lgra  salicifblia    - 

viridis 
P.  n\gra  var.  viridis. 
Potentilla  argentea    -  -    61 

glandulbsa  *  var.  incisa,^.  361 
Pbthos  sp.  ...  565 
Pren&iithes  arborea  -  -  228 
Prescuttf'rt  •  colbrans,  J?. 
Primulacese 
Primula  *venusta,^. 

farinbsa 
Psidium  jiyrfferum     . 
Psoralea  *  orbiculSiris,  J?. 
Ptdris        ... 
Pterocarpiis  marstipium 
Pimica  Gran^tum 
Pyrola  rotundifblia    . 
jP^rus  nepalensis 
tiui5rcus  .  1.  3.  31.  124.  342.  492, 
493.  518. 

vE'gilops 

61ba 

Cerris 

/Ncx      - 

infect()ria 

palustris 

pedunculata  and  vars. 

Prinns 

RhhuT    - 

sessilifli)rum   - 

rubra   - 

sessilifiara  and  vars. 

SClber        .        .  31. 229.  462 

tinctftria  -  .  462 

vircns         .  .  31.  229 

sp.  var.  variegata    .  11.  201 

Oak  at  Poloc  .  168.  170 

Singular    Oak    in     the 
Western  Highlands  -  472 
ilanuncul&cea;       .  .  367 

iianunculus  repens    .         .  591 

*  Ratab'lda  column^ris  var. 

*pulcherrima,j?.    - 
Rudbeckia.  column&ris 

Pursh. 
Rudbeckia.         colum- 

nifera  Forst. 
Rudbeckia       Tagiies 

James  It. 
Obeliscdria        colum- 

naris  Dec. 
Obeliscd.ria    pulch4r- 

rima  Dec. 

*  Rchmannia  *  chinensis,^.  314 

R.  glutinosa  Libosch. 
Gerdrd'xa.       glutinusa 

Bunge. 
Dijiitalis       glutinusa 

Gsrtn. 
Rctanilla  E  phedra.^.a^.       -  138 
Colletia  E'phcdra  Vent 


-  536 
.  31 

-  230 


-  44 
.  367 
.  456 
.  552 

-  463 
.  361 
.  221 

-  614 

-  229 
.  61 
.  229 


31.  462 

-  31.  201 
.  31.  201 

-  31.  149 

-  462 
.  152 
.  237 
.  31 
.  31 

-  31 
.  31 
.  237 


37 


/ihcum  australe 

Embdi    - 
Rhizomorpha 
iihododendron 
arbbreum  . 


34 

-  619 

-  465 
-  25.  324.  376 

-  .  334 

var.  cinnamdmeum, 
Jl.  -  -  431 

'R.citinamcimetcmWaW. 
hybridum   -  -        .  519 

CunninghamM  -  .  565 
lerrugincum  fibre  albo  347 
phoeniccum  *  var.  splcn. 

dcns,^.   .  .        .  313 

ponticuin  -  -  318 


Ribcs  a<jrcum     -       •         .25 
multiflftrum,^^.  -    25 

niveiim,  desc.  anifig.  25 
punctatum,_/fg^.  .  -  137 

sanguineura  -  25.  86.  275 
specibsum  -  •  .25 
sp.Jig.        .  .        .  137 

Rondeletia  *odorataj?.  .  oVi 
iJoskcejE  .        -  .  .  367 

t /ibsa -|-sinica,y?.     -  -    79 

R.  trifolictta  Bosc. 
R.  teriiata  Poir. 
R.  cheroke^nsis  Donn, 
R.  nivca  Dec.  Z 

R.  hystrix  Lindl. 
R.  liEvigd.ta  Michx. 
dianthifldra  .        -        -  568 
sps.   .        .  -  -    8 

TJClbus  idffi'us  var.,  cult.        -    6 

*  Rytidophyllum    *  auricu- 
latum.j?.   .        -        -        -  180 

SAbal  Blackburniono    .  445.  567 

SalisbClnVj  adiantifillia    .  32.  201 

Salix  alba        -  .  .70 

baby  Ion  ica  .  .  170 

Russellidnfl!  .         -    94 

Johnson's  Willow. 

Salpiglossis  striata     .  -  440 

Salvia  charaiEdrif  blia  -  498 

formdsa        .        .  -  463 

fulgens   -       -       -  498.  579 

Grahamj    -  .         -  498 

mexickna       ...  463 

5arabilcus   nigra    var.  laci- 

niata,yig-.  -        -  .26 

racembsa,  desc.   and  fig.    26 

SarmentaceiE    .         -  -  367 

Sarracdnm  fiava  .        -        -  573 

*  Scaphyglottis  wolacea,  Jl.  42 
Sch'inus  Mulle  -  -  -  229 
Schizanthus  RendU'^?ia  .  552 
Scillea;  .  -  .  .367 
5coIopendrium  -  -  221 
ScrophularStB  .  -  -  367 
Scrophularia  aquAtica-  .369 
Scotti'o  angustifblia  .  -  348 
Scutellaria  alpina  *  sangui- 

nea,  fi..  -  -  -  456 

Sempervivum   arbbreum    -  229 

urbicum        ...  664 

Goochj^     -  -        -  228 

Senecio  elegans  .  .  -  498 
fSildne  conipacta,y?.  .         -  452 

S.  purpurea  K.  et  W. 
»Siphocampylos*bicolor,/.  362 
5isyrinchiuni  ^raminifblium 

var.  *purailura,^.      -  "45 

*  speciosum,  .^.  -  -  81 
SmilacejE  ...  367 
Solanace^e  ...  367 

5olanum  auriculatum  -  463 

fietaceura        .  .  463 

tubcrbsura  174.  319.,  cult.  363 
Sophbra  secundif61ia  -  229 

Sphsria  carpinea       -  .  477 

fimbriata  -  -  477 

Sparaxis  *steliaris,^.  .  269 

Spartium  *acutif51ium,y?.  -  361 

^unceum      *  odoratissi- 

inum,y?.   -        -  -  361 

*Spir&nthes  bractebsajj?.    -182 

Stackhoiisio  *  monogyna,  J?.     41 

Stanhbpea  grandiflbra  -  512 

oculata  ...  560 
Stapelia  ....  369 
Stellataa  -  -  -  367 

StercClliaplatanifblia  -        .57 

*  Stranvaa  82(1  *  glauc^scens, 

fl.  -  -  267 

CratiL'gus glauca  Arb. 
Brit. 
StrelitzM  reginse        -  -  582 

*  Swieteni'a  Mahdgoni  -  595 
Svmnhoricarpus    moiitanus, 

'  fl.  .  -268 

Hymphurin     moniana 
Hort.  Brit. 


Syrlnga  Josikee'd 
Ta^htes  .  -         - 

TrtmajfnrfK^occiden  talis 
Tamus  elephantipes  - 
Taraxacum  paliistre  - 
Tarentine  variegata 


-  27 
.  465 

-  596 

.  230 

-226 

463 


Taxodium  distichum  .  114.  170. 

355 

raxus  baccata      -        .   187.  477 

Ticoma  rapensis     .       -  229.  463 

grandiflbra  -  -  229 

Telbpea  speciosissima    .      -  519 

Tetrapeltis  frigrans     -        -  512 

Thea  viridis    -  .         .593 

Theophrasta  Jussieiii  -        -  519 

.j-lhermopsis  fabacea,   ft.\  503 

T.  rhombifblia  Rich. 

Thhmia    rhombifblia 

Nutt. 
Cytisu*    rhombifulius 

Pursh. 

Sophbra  fab&cea  Pall. 

Thuja  articulata  -        .  324.  522 

Thunbergia  alata       .  -  664 

coccinea        ...  354 

TTi^mus  *aziireus,j?.  .        -362 

niia  -  -  .  -  168 

61ba         .  .  -    57 

«splenif5iia  -         .         -    57 

americSna    -         -        -    21 

europEe^a  •  -      1 

sp.  in  I/orraine    .  -    82 

Tradescantia  *  caricif61ia,  fl.    81 

crassula  ...  354 

Tragopyrum    -         -  -    28 

*Trichocentrum*fuscumJ?.  218 

Acoldcumfuscum  I.,indl. 
*Trigonidium  *obtiisum,  fl.    81 
Triteleia  *unifl6ra,y?.  -    81 

TropEe'olum  ...  465 

t  brachyceras,  J?.   .        -    79 
majus  flbrepleno  -        .498 
tricolbrum,  fl.  177.  551.  556, 
S57 
T.  tricolor  Bot.  Reg. 
TClber  cibarium  389.,  cult.  &c. 

408.,  fig.  413 

cervinum        -        .  397.  415 

gulbnura      ...  412 

T.  gulosbrum. 

Lycoperdon  Tuber  L. 

T.   cibirium  Sibth. 

gulosbrum  .  .  392 

minimum    ...  415 

suillum       -        -  -  414 

TulbaghzVi  t  LudwigzVmfljj?.     81 

*i(iolacea,^.  -         .  183 

TulipaGeiweTiana       -        -  458 

Oculus  sblis         -         -  458 

*scabr(scapa,./?.     -        -  458 

var.   BuonarottiuKfl  458 

var.  mixta      .         -  458 

var.  primillina        .'  458 

var.  strangulata      -  458 

U'lcx       .         -  -        -  327 

europje'a      -  -  95.  595 

t/'lraus     -        -  -  3. 28.  478 


campestris,  desc 
acutifblia,  desc.  -    . 
alba,  desc. 
stricta, desc.    - 
viminalis,  desc.  ■■    - 
virens,  desc. 
effiisa      .  -        - 

glabra 
U.     tnontcina    gl&bra 
Arb.  Brit, 
deciimbens     - 

V.montana  pen.     __ 
dula  Arb.  Brit, 
major,  desc.    -        .29 
replicata,  desc.        .    29 
U.  montdna  fasti- 
gicifa  Arb.  Brit. 
U.  montiina  Fdrdii. 
U.  cxuniensis. 
moniana  -        491,  492 


29 
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nmus  mont^na  niajor,rft-ic 

29 

Terbiscum  versiHf)rum 

■  m9 

riolarifeae 

S67 

inlnur,  tiesc. 

29 

/erbeiia  Arraiiia/m    - 

554 

/'isrum  album       -         .  206. 

285 

nana 

29 

Aublet/n     var.    Drum- 

Visneu  Mocanha 

463 

rugusa,  desc.     - 

28 

niiiniii,  Jl. 

80 

/'Hex  J'giHis-castus   - 

229 

parvifblia    .        .        - 

477 

V.  DnanniundW  Hort 

incisa     -         -          -        . 

229 

suborbsa,  tirsc.    - 

30 

chama\irit'61ia     - 

49S 

ntis  462.,  cult.  172.  231.  305, 

306. 

V.  campestris  sube- 

Mc'lindris,      -         -           . 

498 

460 

rdsa  Arb.  Brit 

LambCrt/  var.  *  rbsei\,ft 

40 

vinifera  var.  black  Ham- 

&lba, desc.    - 

31 

V.  Drumi/idndi  Hurt. 

burg           -          -  7.  9 

595 

V.  c.  s.  alba   Arb. 

pulchclla ;      .        .        - 

498 

Black    Hamburg,     cull. 

95 

Brit. 

Sabin/iiMa       .         .        . 

498 

vulplna  -        .        -        - 

262 

variegata 

30 

Twet'dien;«i,  Jl.   - 

40 

♦Wigaiidia  *caracassiina,^. 

314 

U.  f .  4-.  variegcUa 

ven6sa  -        -        .         - 

498 

Wistiir/rt  Coiisequana 

229 

Arb.  Brit 

f'cronica  agrestis 

226 

*Xanthf)sia  *  rotundifblia,/. 

SI3 

Thc'black  Irish  Elm,  94. 

237 

/'esicaria  *  gracilis,^. 

35 

Xanth6xylum      ^uglandifd- 

Wych  B;imatPoloc,167, 

170 

riburnum  sinense 

463 

lium 

230 

At  Brignoles 

372 

riiius  .        .        -         . 

318 

Yticcn  aliJifblia  {'ig.  128.)  463 

622 

t'redo  r^ucrciis 

477 

J'icia  gatlva,  cult. 

4,50 

gloribsa          1;        .        . 

463 

f'a/eriana  rQbra 

4fi5 

♦Victoria  *  regalis,  dfic.      - 

471 

Zcphyraiithes  Candida 

273 

LIST  OF  FRUITS. 


Andna  Cherimblia        -  326.  591 

Apples  -  -  132.  238.  433 

A  Hybrid      -        -        -  230 

Jeru-3lemsa;ble    -         -    48 

Pigeonnet       -        -      .  192 

Red  Everlasting,  desc.  -  191 

Iteinette  de  Laak  -  598 

Saul's  -Seedling  9\.,desc.  188 

Transparent  de  Zurich  -  528 

Wormslcy  Pippin  -  5-'8 

Apricots       ...        -  132 

Cherries        -        -        -  133.  550 

Chicory      .  -        -        .  538 

Currants      -        -  132.,  cull.  263 

Figs 132 

Filberts    -  -  -  4®).  616 

Gooseberries  -  -  132.  621 
Companion  -  -  -  91 
Ostrich  -  -  -  91 
The  Roaring  Lion  -  90 
Thumper      -        -        -    91 


Gourd      .        -         .  -  563 

Grapes         .        -         -        -     61 

Seedling        -  132.  283.  549., 

cult.   117.  172.  231.    305, 

306.  538 

Black  Hamburg  -    95 

Mango  .        -        -        -  595 

Melons     -         .         .  .  .'iSS 

Musa  Cavcndish/7,  cult.    141.  538 

Nectarines   .        -        -        .  132 

Oranges,  on  grafting  on  the 

Pomegranate  -  -  -  476 
Peaches  -  -  61,  62.  132.  624 
Pears  -  133.  238.  259.  5J8.  549 
Bellissime  d'Hiver  -192 
Berganiotte  bronzee  -  48 
Beurrc  Itomaine  -  •  528 
Bon  Ihri'tion  Turc  -  48 
Comte  dc  Lamy,  desc.  -  192 
nra|)ier  d'E'te    -  -  528 

Easter  Bcurre         -     -  233 


Franc  real  d'E'te  -        -  527 
Hacon's    Incomparable, 

desc.  192 
Hepworth  .  -  -  528 
Jeschil  Armudi  -  -  527 
Orange  Berganiotte  .  528 
PoirdeCygiie  -  -.527 
Summer  .St,  (icrmain  .  527 
Swan  Egg.rM//,  -  -  188 
Winter  Crassane  -  -  48 
Yutte  -  -  -  -  527 
Pine- Apple  -  -  -  61.  461 
Plum,  on  grafting  the,  on  the 

Fig 476 

Plums     -       -        .     -  133.  550 

Denyer's  Victoria  .  550 

Pond's  Seedling    -        -  527 

Raspberries      -        -        -  6.  132 

Strawberries         -  61.,  cult.  307. 

309.  538 


LIST  OF  CULINARY  VEGETABLES. 


Asparaginous  Plants,  Salads, 
&c 

Asparagus      -  3.56.,  cult.  76. 

Bean,  New  Long  Pod 

Broccoli,    Metcalf's     Gray, 

desc.  .        -        -        - 

Knight's       Protecting, 

desc.      -  -         - 

Brussels  Sprouts,  ctilt.    -    - 

Cabbage  and  Horseradish,  a 

Hybrid  between 
Cabbages,  cult.     - 
Drumhead 
Jersey,  or  Cow 
Cauliflowers 


283 
3,58 
621 
.583 
.561 
Cetery,  fiat-stalked,  desc.    -  499 


-  577. 
.  1^ 
264.  . 


Chicory,  cult.      -        -         - 

310 

Potato,  New  Seedling 

-  521 

Cucumbers    -  61.  202.,c«//. 

356. 

Bishop's  Chanioes 

-  581 

449 

Pot  and  .Sweet  Herbs 

-    34 

Garlic,  Uses  of    - 

517 

Red  Apple  -        -        - 

-    88 

Horseradish        -           -      - 

143 

Tilieum  australe 

-    34 

Kidneybeans,  cull. 

265 

.Savoys,  cult. 

-  358 

Lettuce,   the    Asiatic  Cab- 

Spinach Tribe 

-    33 

bage,  desc.         -         .      - 

499 

Truffles        .        -  389. 

cult.  408 

Mangel  Wurzcl  Potato 

88 

Small    -        -        - 

-  415 

Melons    -  61.  375.  Ml.,  cult. 

447 

The  edible 

-     -  392 

New  esculent  Sea- Weed     - 

517 

The  Stag       - 

-  415 

Onion  Tribe 

3:i 

The  Swine 

-      -  393 

Onions        -        -          -  189 

241 

Turnip      -       19.3.  621,, 

cult.  357 

Pea,  cult.     -        -        -        - 

450 

Vegetable  Marrow 

-       -  526 

Potatoes        -        -  283.  561. 

615 

White  Beet 

-      7 

Potatoes,  CI///.        -       -  174. 

363 

LIST 


OF    HORTICULTURAL,    BOTANICAL,   AND  FLORICULTURAL 

SOCIETIES. 


Aberdeenshire  Hort.  -  -  576 
Agricultural  Soc.  of  France  462 
AiKlc.vcr         -  .  -  ,5."-9 

AnnaiKlale  Hort.  and  Flor,  ,578 
Aucliciibowie     and     Plcan 
Hort.    ...        -  579 


Banffshire  Hort.    .        -      -  .576 
Barton  upon  Trent  Flor.  and 

Hort.        -        -  ■      -        -  .564 
Bath  Hort.  and  Flor.         -  18,5.  1 

.575 
Bautrv  and  Retford  llott.  -  563  I 


Bedford  Hort, 

-     -  551 

Bedfordshire  Hort. 

-  90.  551 

Becdes  Hort. 

-  564 

Belfast  Hort,       - 

-  582 

Beverley  Hort, 

-      -  567 

Biggleswade  Hort. 

-  551 

SOCIETIES,   AND  CxARDENS  AND  COUNTRY  SEATS. 


Birmingham  Bot.  aiul  Hort. 

Blackburn  Flor.  and  Hort.  - 

Bolton  Flor.  and  Hort. 

Brighton  and  Sussex  Hort. 

Bristol  Hort.        -        -        - 

Burton  under  Needwood 
Bot  Hort.  and  Flor    -     - 

Bury  Hort.         .         -        - 

Caledonian  Hort    -  60.  460.  . 

Calne  Flor. 

Cambridge  Hort. 

Cheltenham  Hort. 

Chester  Hort. 

Chichester  Hort. 

Cirencester  Hort. 

Clackmannanshire  Hort. 

Colchester  Flor.  and  Hort. 

Colinsburgh  Hort. 

Columb,  St.,  Cottage  Gar- 
dening 

Conisburg  Hort.    - 

Cornwall  Hort.     - 

Coventry  and  Warwickshire 
Flor.  and  Hort.     - 

Cowpen  Flor. 

Cupar     ....  579.  • 

Denny  and  Dunipace 

Derby    .... 

Devon  and  Cornwall  Hort.  . 

Devonshire  Floral 

Doncaster  Hort. 

Dumfermline  Hort. 

Dumfries  Hort.     . 

Durham,  South,  Hort. 

East  Dereham  Hort. 

Edinburgh  Bot.     .        .  231.  . 

Edinburgh  Hort. 

Essex,  South,  Hort.        .     . 

Falkirk  Hort. 

Felton  Flor.     .         -       .      - 

Glasgow  Hort. 

Grantham  Flor.  and  Hort.  - 

Grove  Ferry  Pink 


91. 

Guernsey  Hort.      -        -      . 

571 

565 

Haarlem  Acad,  of  Sciences  465 

.560 

Hadleigh  Hort.    - 

558 

.560 

Hagley  Hort.  and  Flor. 

567 

56.1 

Hampshire  Hort.   -        .  90 

558 

558 

Hertford  Hort.        -       .  90 

559 

Hinckley  Flor.  and  Hort.    - 

561 

564 

Holt  Hort.    -        -        .        . 

561 

564 

Hort.  Soc.  of  Ireland   . 

582 

573 

Hull  Flor.  and  Hort.    -      . 

569 

567 

Huntingdon  Hort. 

5';o 

552 

Hurjlets  Flor,      -        .        - 

569 

556 

Hurstperpoint  Hort.       .     . 

5ti5 

552 

Isle  of  Man  Flor.  and  Hort. 

573 

565 

Jersey  Hort.        ... 

571 

558 

Kettering  Hort.   - 

562 

576 

Kilkenny        .... 

583 

558 

Kilmadock  and  Kinkardine 

579 

in     Monteith     Cott.    and 

Farm  Garden 

581 

651 

Kinbury        .... 

552 

569 

Kingscote  Hort. 

558 

552 

Kirkaldy  Hort.        -      -      - 

580 

Kirkcaldy  Agr.  Ass.     - 

189 

-  92 

Lancaster  Hort. 

560 

563 

Leeds  Hort.  and  Flor. 

569 

.')65 

Leicester  Hort.      - 

560 

579 

Linna^an         -        .        .85 

291 

555 

London  Entom.     .      .        - 

193 

556 

London  Hort.  .  48.  96.  117. 

144. 

556 

191.  240.  333.  363.  .379.  478. 

503. 

508 

526 

579 

London  Zool.     ... 

144 

577 

Madras  Agr.  and  Hort. 

617 

558 

Maidstone  Hort. 

560 

561 

Manchester  Flor.  and  Hort. 

560 

507 

Neath  Hort. 

92 

93 

Newcastle  Bot.  and  Hort.  91 

562 

568 

Norfolk  and  Norwicli  Flor 

581 

and  Hort. 

561 

563 

Northern        .        -        .      . 

582 

117 

NorthRiding  Hort.  and  Flor 

568 

561 

North  Staffordshire  Hort.   . 

561 

560 

North  Shields  Flor.      • 

563 

Nottingham  Flor.  and  Hort.  563 
Pontefract  Hort.  .  -  .570 
Ramsgate  Pink  and  Carna. 

tion  ....  560 
Reading  Hort.  -  -  .  551 
Rugby  Hort.        :        .         .  565 

Salop  Hort 563 

Saxmundham  Hort.  .  -  564 
School  of  Hort.  and  Agric, 

Central  .  .  -  -  530 
Seghill  Flor.  .  -  -  56.5 
Sheftield  Bot.  .  -  -  .570 
SherboiirneandYeovil  Hort.  5,56 
South  London  Flor.  -  -  376 
Stafford  Flor.  and  Hort.  .  564 
-Stirling  Hort.  .  -  .580 
Stowmarket  Hort.      -  -  5lH 

.Sydenham  Pink  Show  -  560 

Tamworth  Hort.  -  -  -  564 
Taunton  Hort.  ...  556 
The  Highland  .  .  189.  621 
Trentham  Flor.  -  -  .  .564 
Tunbridge  Wells  Pink  -  560 
Uttoxeter  Hort.  and  Flor.  -  564 
Waterford  Hort.        -  .  583 

Wexford  Hort.  -  .  -  584 
West  lx)ndonGardeners'As. 

sociat-on  .  49.  88.  232.  472.  530 
Westmoreland  Hort.  -  565 

West  Riding  Hort.  -  -  668 
Whitby  Flor.  and  Hort.  -  570 
Whitehaven  Hort.  -  .  555 
Wingham  Hort.  -         -  .558 

Wilton  Flor.  -  -  -  -  567 
Wilts  Hort.  -  .  -  .565 
Winchester  Hort.  .  559.  567 
Wisbeacli  .  -  -  -  552 
Wolverhampton    Flor.   and 

Hort.  -  -  .  .  564 
Worcester  Hort.  -  .  5ffl 
Vale  of  Evesham  Hort.  and 

Flor.  -  .  .  .  567 
Yarmouth  Hort.  -         -  562 

York  Hort.      -         -     .      -  570 


LIST  OF  GARDENS  AND  COUNTRY  SEATS. 


Abotsbury  Castle 

.  217 

Aighburgh 

.    42 

AUanton  Park    - 

.       -  471 

Altyre 

-  521 

Alva    . 

-  577 

Apley  Castle 

-    47 

Arboretums  :  — 

Flitwick  House 

.    27 

Goldworth     - 

.  268 

Loddiges's    - 

-    27 

Ardoch  House 

-      .  580 

Bagshot  Park    . 

-    81 

Blairdrummond 

-     -  59.  580 

Boconnoc 

-  121 

Boynton  House 

-  38.  85.  186 

Braco  Castle 

.  255 

Braemar  ■ 

-       .     67 

■Britwell  House 

-  143 

Cadder  House 

-      -  460 

Cambo 

-  577 

Cambridge  House 

-     12 

Carclew 

.    87 

Carouie 

.     .  467 

Ceres 

-579 

Chatsworth 

.  32.  39.  540 

Chester  Holme    . 

-  161 

Chiswick 

.  475 

Cliefden  House 

-      5 

Clowance 

-  121.  521 

Cold  Spring 

-  591 

Congalton 

-      .    93 

Constant  Spring  . 

-  591 

Copse  Hill 

-  114 

Craigielands 

.      -577 

Culdees  Castle 

.     -    93 

Culzean  Castle 

Cumberland  Lodge 

Curraghmore 

Darnawa  Castle 

Ditton  Park 

Doune  of  Rothiemurchus 


.  352 
-  7 
.  583 
.  316 
1.  255 
67 


Dropmore  .        .4.  129. 54; 

Drumlanrig  Castle       -        -  577 
Eastnor  Castle    -  -  206.  231 

Elizabeth  Bay        .  468.  584 

Enys  -  .  -  496 

Evesham  .  .       -    43 

Fawley  Hall        .        .        -  526 
Flashy  Hall        .  .       -  491 

Forests :  — 

Bewdley       -       -        -  237 

New  Forest        -  -  153 

Wyre  .         -        .  337 

Fulham  Palace        -  .    23 

Gardens,  Botanic :  — 

Berlin  -  -  180.  218.  519 
Birmingham  .  .  456.  540 
Brussels    -  -         .    82 

Bury  St.  Edmunds        -    95 


Cambridge 
Chelsea    - 
Cheltenham 
Copenhagen 
Dollar 


85 

-  28.  183.  227 
.      -  540 

.    84 
-  577 


Edinburgh    40.  74.  237. 

352 

Ghent   .        -        -        -    82 

GKisgow  .   .  41.  81,  82.  177. 

181.183.  268.  430.  454.  470. 

503 


Gardens,  Botanic  :  — 

Glasnevin  -  -  -  87.  237 
Gottingen  -  -        -    96 

Jardin  des  Plantes  .  .  4.'54 
Kew    .  -  279.  333.  471 

Leeds,  proposed  .  -  540 
Liverpool  .  179. 456.  504.  540 
Louvain  ...  372 
Ludwigsburg     -  -  183 

Madrid     -  -         -  327 

Manchester  -  376.  477.  540 
Montpelier  -  -  .  229 
Naples  -         -       .  266 

Newcastle  on  Tyne,  pro. 

posed        ...  519 
Oxford     -  -  .285 

Pcradenia    .  -      .  363 

Sheffield  .        -      .  540 

St.  Petersburg,  Imperial  38. 
177.  180,181.313,314.431. 
Toulon         .  -        .  463 

Twickenham  .  .  -  25 
Vienna        -         -  .  456 

Wiirtzburg    -        .       .  464 
Gardens,  Horticultural  :  — 

Bath  Hort.  and  Bot.     .  185 

Caledonian  -         -  460 

Dublin       -        -  -     88 

London    .  18.  21.  23.  29,  30, 

31.  38.  48.  85.  94.  96.  143, 

144.  153.  191.  217.  219,  220. 

£37.  240.  259.  261.  267.  313, 

314.  333.  361.  363.  379.  431. 

451.  455.  478 


LIST  OF  ENGRAVINGS. 


Garden,  Cemetery  :  — ". 

Kensal  (ireen        -  -  144 
Ganlens,  Public  :  — 

Bartceloniii  Promenade  3'27 

Bushy  Park        -  -  1S+ 

Greenwich  Park  -  1S4 
Hampton  Court    -  184.  2tx3. 
286 

Hyde  Park       -  -  153 

Kensington    .        -  -  145 

Malaga  Public  Walk  -  S25 

Uegent's  Park        -  -  153 

Uichraond  Park       -  -  184 

Seville  Promenades  -  -  3i.'ii 

St.  James's  Park    -  •  -  155 

Valencia  Promenades  -  327 

Windsor  P^rk      -  -  184 
Garden,  Zoological :  — 

Manchester     .      .  -  185 
Garden,  Zoological  and  Bo. 
tanical  :  — 

Leeds,  proposed    -  -  519 
Gardens  of  Private  Indivi- 
duals :  — 

Barclay's,  Mr.       -  -  268 

Bedford's,  Duchess  of  -  376 

Buckingham  Palace  -  469 

Casa  Nova     .        -  -    57 

Casa  Ulrich        -  -56 

Dodson,  J.,  Esq.    -  -  222 

Fondeur,  M.        -  -  346 

GritKn,  W.,Esq.      -  -     45 

Harrison,  U.,  Esq.    -  -    42 

Horsfall,  C,  Esq.     .  -    43 

Lemons,  Sir  C.    -  -    43 

May's,  Mrs.     -        -  -  314 

Mcillcz,  M.      -        -  -  345 

Negri,  SS.    -            .  .    57 

Parthon  de  Von,  M.  -  347 

Pease's,  J.,  Esq.     -  -  439 

Peploe,  S.,  Esq.   .     -  -  260 

Reeve's,  J.,  Esq.    .  -  222 

Shaftesbury,  Countess  of    28 

Smet,  M.  Do    -        -  -  345 

Stevens's,  Mr.      -  -  161 

Tassin,  M.     -            -  -  324 

Van  Geest,  M.       •  -  348 

Whitley's  Mrs.     -  -  187 

Willmore,  J.,  Esq.  -  .    80 

Garnstone    -            -  .  260 

Gordon  Castle     -        .  -316 

Gosford  House      >   •  -    93 

Gyllcnhall            -           -  .  ]08 

Hackwood  Park        .  -31 

Hale  Hall          -           .  .  445 

Ham  House        -        .  .25 

Hampton  Court       -  -      8 


High  Clerc 

'  -  rs3 

Hopctoun  House 

.  93 

Isleworth  House 

-  10!) 

Kinfauns  Castle 

-    60 

Kinrara 

-     67 

Kirkmichael  House     - 

-  577 

Lake  House 

-  361 

Laycock  Abbey 

-  312 

Lee  Park 

-    31 

Luffliess 

-    93 

Lyndhurst      - 

-  588 

Maeslaugh  Castle 

-•205 

Mar  Lodge 

.    68 

May's  Park    - 

.    30 

Mothvcn  Castle    - 

124.  282 

Moccas  Court 

-  31.  47 

Moncriefl' House 

-  122 

Moor  Park        -  -  255.  285 

Newbattle  Abbey        -  -  579 

Newby  Hall    -  -  -201 

Newington  Lodge  .  -  93 
New  Posso  ...  5:>6 
Nunholm  ...  577 
Nurseries :  — 

Addlestone       -  -  223 

Albion  Road       -  -  268 

Allen  and  Rogers's  -  18 
Ayr        -  -  -  460 

Backhouse's  -  -  37. 41 
Booth's  -  -     19 

Bristol         -  .  37.  312 

Canterbury        .  -    28 

Chichester       -  -  268 

Clapton     -  25. 182.  218.  266. 
362.  456 
DarUng,  Sydney    .       -  584 
Epsom        -  -  361.  456 

Exeter    -  .  39.  74.  181 

Ford's      .  .  -    29 

Fulham  -  .  23.  32.  35 
Handsworth        .  -  362 

Hammersmith  .  -  23 
Knight's  -  32.  218.  269.  376. 

4.';7 

Lakcnham  -  .  179 

Lawson's  .  -    32 

Layton  -  .  -23 
I.e  Roy  et  Fils    -  -    21 

Loddiges's      -  28.  31,  32.  44. 
138.  143.  152.  181,  182.  218. 
324.  365 
Mpthven  Castle    -        -  581 
Milford   -  -  -    31 

Moss's,  Mr.  -        .  207 

Norwich  -  -  216.  231 
Rollisson's  -  .  142.  215 
Roy's        -  -  -135 


Nurseries :  — 

St  Peter's        -  -  187 

Storr's,  H.  and  Sons      -  452 
Walton    -  -  -    80 

Woking  -  -    31 

Oakhill        -  -  -  348 

Oakwood        -  -  -  562 

Oatlands        -  -  -  112 

Oldfield    -  .  -  219 

Pendarves      -  -  122.  354 

Pfauen  Insel  -  -    84 

Pitfour        .  -  .579 

Polam  Hill        -  .        -  441 

Poloc      -  .  -  167 

Pope's  Villa  -  -  22.  27 

Powis  House  -  -  580 

Povnton        -  -  -    72 

Raith  -  -  -  581 

Rankcillour  -  -  579 

Saint  Margaret's       -  -  111 

Scone        -  -  -  123 

Shaw  Park       .         .  -  580 

Spofforth        .  -  -  431 

Stackpole  Court       -  -    28 

Stamford  Hill         .  .  453 

St.  Anne's  Hill        .  -  113 

Steuart's,  Sir  Henry  -  -  23S 
Stoke  Farm  -  .      3 

Stoke  Place    -  -  -      2 

Stourhead   -  -  -  255 

.Strathficldsayc         -  -    31 
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THE    SUBURBAN    GARDENER, 


VILLA    COMPANION: 

COMl'RISIXG 

THE    CHOICE    OF    A    SUBIRBAN    OR    VILLA    RESIDENCE,    OR    OF    A    SITUATION 

ON    WHICH    TO    FORM    ONE  ; 

THE    ARRANGEMENT    AND    FURNISHING    OF    THE    HOUSE  ; 

THE     LAVING    OUT,    PLANTING,    AND    GENERAL    CULTURE    OF    THE    GARDEN 

AND    GROUNDS ; 

AND    THE    MANAGEMENT    OF    THE    VILLA    FARM,    INCLUDING 

THE    DAIRY    AND    POULTRY. 


THE   WHOLE  ADAPTED 

FOn    GROUNDS      FROM     ONE      PERCH      TO      FIFTY     ACRES     AND      IJPWARD.S      IN      EXTENT; 

AND    INTENDED    FOR    THE    INSTRUCTION    OF    THOSE    WHO    KNOW    LITTLE    OF 

GARDENING    AND    RURAL    AFFAIRS, 

AND    MORE    PARTICULARLY    FOR    THE    USE    OF    LADIES. 

Illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings,  chiefly  Ground  Plans  for  laying  irut  Gardens  and 
Pleasure-Grounds. 

By  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S.  H.S.,  &c. 
Besides  original  Designs  for  laying  out  and  planting  grounds,  of  various  degrees 
of  extent,  from  a  few  perches  to  50  or  60  acres,  with  analytical  and  critical  remarks 
on  each  design.  Plans  and  Views  will  be  given  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
small  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  with  tlie  Mode  of  Management,  the 
more  remarkable  Plants  grown,  &c.  ;  and  including  also,  in  some  ca'^es,  the  Plan 
of  the  House  and  the  Domestic  and  Farm  Offices.  Among  these  will  be  com- 
prised the  Residence  of  Mrs.  Lawrence  at  Drayton  Green,  of  the  Rev.  T.  Williams 
at  Hendon  Rectory,  of  Mrs.  Marryatt  at  Wimbledon  ;  of  T.  N.  Longman,  Esq., 
at  Hampstead;  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  at  Camden  Hill  ;  of  W.  Wells,  Esq.,  at 
Rcdleaf,  &c.  ;  and,  as  a  conclusion  to  the  whole,  will  be  given  an  Itinerary  of  all  the 
more  remarkable  Suburban  Gardens  within  ten  miles  of  London,  pointing  out  their 
characteristic  beauties.  The  information  respecting  fruit  trees  and  culinary  vege- 
tables, in  this  work,  will  either  be  supplied  or  revised  by  Mr.  Tliompson  of  tiie  London 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  by  special  permission  of  the  Council  of  tlie  Society. 

LoNnov  :  Longman,  Ormc,  Brown,  Green,   and  Longmans. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.  I.  Brief  Notices,  made  on  several  Occasions,  mhen  visiting  some 
Noblemen  s  and  Gentlemen  s  Seats,  in  the  Autumn  of  1836.  By 
Thomas  Rutger. 

As  many  of  the  places  named  below  are,  in  some  instances, 
amply  described  in  the  Ninth  Volume  of  this  Magazine,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  avoid  repetition,  and  only  noticed  such  things 
as  may  be  considered  useful  and  interesting  to  the  gardening 
world  in  general,  as  well  as  to  those  who  may  feel  a  particular 
interest  in  the  places  visited. 

Ditton  Park.  —  In  taking  a  view  of  Ditton  Park,  the  seat  of 
Lord  Montagu,  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  fine  and  lofty 
timber  trees  which  are  arowinfj  in  a  soil  which  seems  to  be  well 
adapted  for  all  the  kinds  indigenous  to  Britain.  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
the  gardener,  pointed  out  a  lime  which,  he  said,  measured  nearly 
1 30  ft.  in  height.  In  the  park  are  some  declining  oaks  of  gigantic 
dimensions.  In  surveying  the  lawns,  divided,  as  they  are,  into 
several  sections,  by  trees  and  shrubs  of  stately  growth,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  very  few  places  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  metro- 
polis could  be  found  to  offer  such  advantages  for  the  introduction 
of  all  the  choice  and  newly  introduced  trees  and  plants,  which 
are  now  becoming  the  ornaments  of  many  of  the  principal  gentle- 
men's seats  and  villas  in  this  country.  Here  they  would  find 
ample  protection,  as  Well  as  a  soil  apparently  well  suited  to  their 
growth.  Near  one  of  the  small  lawns  is  a  green-house,  or  con- 
servatory, with  a  trellis  at  the  back,  furnished  with  young  orange 
trees,  which  appear  healthy  :  in  front  of  the  conservatory  is  the 
flower-garden,  in  a  situation  which  I  approve  of,  it  being  pretty 
near  the  house,  and,  at  the  same,  time  so  separated  from  the 
lawns  as  not  to  interfere  with  them.  The  flower-garden  is  in 
the  Dutch  style,  with  an  erection  in  the  centre  for  seats,  which  is 
covered  with  ivy.  On  one  side  of  the  flower-garden  there  is  a 
handsome  pyramid,  or  cone,  of  the  giant  ivy,  mixed  with  the 
Ayrshire  rose,  and  the  Virginian  creeper,  supported  by  the  re- 
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mains  of  a  large  red  cedar,  to  the  height  of  about  2.5  ft.,  which 
(particularly  when  the  rose  is  in  bloom)  is  much  admired.  On 
walking  through  the  grounds,  Mr.  Hutchinson  pointed  out  a 
small  vista,  through  which,  in  the  distance,  is  seen  the  statue  of 
George  III.,  erected  on  the  summit  of  the  rising  ground,  opposite 
the  avenue  in  Windsor  Park,  and  at  a  distance,  in  a  straight 
line  from  Ditton  Park,  of  about  five  miles.  This  was  recently 
discovered  by  one  of  the  labourers,  who  iiappened  to  be  at  work 
on  a  clump  situate  in  the  direct  line  of  the  vista  through  which 
it  is  seen  :  in  a  fine  clear  day  the  statue  is  perfectly  visible. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  was  much  pleased  with  Ditton  Park  ;  not 
having  seen,  for  many  a  long  day,  such  a  number  of  fine  specimens 
of  forest  trees  of  all  the  different  kinds,  apparently  competing 
with  each  other  which  should  gain  the  preeminence  in  height 
and  bulk  of  timber.  At  one  corner  of  the  mansion  stand  a 
horsechestnut  and  two  other  trees,  which  were  severely  scorched 
when  the  former  mansion  was  burnt  down,  some  twent}'  or  more 
years  ago  ;  and,  from  their  appearance,  it  would  seem  that  the  fire 
had  actually  laid  hold  of  their  leading  branches.  However,  they 
have  withstood  the  shock;  and  it  is  worthy  of  observation  to  see 
how  rapidly  the  fine  healthy  new  bark  and  wood  are  extending 
round  the  injured  branches,  and  which,  in  a  few  years,  will  hide 
all  defects;  a  j)roof,  this,  of  the  superior  quality  of  the  soil.  Mr. 
Hutchinson  very  kindly  received  me  with  my  friend,  to  whom 
he  was  before  known  ;  and  the  latter  informed  me  that  he  saw 
considerable  improvement  in  the  kitchen-garden  since  he  last 
visited  Ditton  Park.  At  the  end  of  one  of  the  houses,  I  ob- 
served three  fine  and  vigorous  young  plants  of  the  Brugmans/a 
suaveolens  in  full  flower,  nearly  3  ft.  high,  grov^n  from  early 
cuttings,  and  planted  out  in  May. 

Stoke  Place  ;  Colonel  Vi/sc. —  On  entering  the  kitchen-garden, 
which  stands  on  a  fine  loamy  soil,  I  was  immediately  impressed 
with  the  luxuriance  of  the  crops.  The  garden  being  long,  it  is 
divided  into  several  compartments  by  cross  walls,  which,  together 
with  those  at  the  sides,  afford  sufficient  room  lor  trees  of  all  the 
kinds  of  fruits  for  which  walls  are  necessary.  The  trees  bore 
ample  testimony  to  Mr.  Patrick's  (the  gardener)  skill  in  their 
treatment;  the  walls  nearly  all  being  literally  covered  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  with  fine  wood.  A  few  of  the  peach  trees 
had  a  slight  attack  of  mildew  this  season;  but,  as  it  came  on  late, 
they  will  not  suffer  materially.  I  could  not  help  admiring  a  wall 
of  morello  cherries,  both  as  it  respectect  the  trees,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  very  full  and  fine  crop  of  fruit  which  they  bore. 
On  viewing  this  garden,  I  was  led  to  consider  whether  or  not  I 
had  ever  seen  one  equal  to  it ;  and  the  only  one  I  could  bring  to 
mind  that,  in  mj'  opinion,  approached  near  to  it  in  excellence, 
was  at  Wyke  House,  near  Brentford  ;  which,  some  thirty  years 


Stoke  Place,  Stoke  Farm.  3 

ago,  was  considered  as  one  of  the  best  gardens  round  London. 
There  the  garden  has  also  the  advantage  of  a  loamy  soil,  but,  I 
think,  of  a  less  soapy  nature  than  that  at  Stoke  Place ;  and  it 
may,  in  consequence,  be  somewhat  less  productive. 

In  taking  a  hasty  view  of  the  pleasure-ground,  Mr.  Patrick 
pointed  out  what  had  been  done  by  him  by  way  of  improvement ; 
such  as  enlarging  the  water,  disposing  of  the  walks,  and  undu- 
lating the  ground  in  various  places  with  the  excavated  soil 
accumulated  by  adding  to  the  water,  together  with  the  necessary 
work  in  forming  the  clumps  and  borders,  planting  trees  and 
shrubs,  &c. ;  the  whole  of  which  must,  I  think,  be  highly  appre- 
ciated by  all  who  may  visit  this  place.  The  earthed  up  elms  and 
cedars,  noticed  during  your  tour  here  in  1833  (Vol.  IX.  p.  525.), 
are  still  in  vigour,  and  were  doubtless  saved  by  the  causes  you 
mentioned  ;  namely,  that  "  the  elms  spread  their  roots  to  a  great 
distance;  and,  as  the  earthing  up  does  not  extend  far  from  their 
trunks,  they  may  be  saved  by  that  circumstance."  However,  a 
fine  large  oak  has  fallen  a  victim  to  this  mode  of  treatment.  For 
a  farther  description  of  the  place,  your  readers  may  refer  to  the 
above  page,  as  my  principal  design,  in  this  article,  is  to  induce 
all  gardeners  to  visit  this  place,  who  may  have  the  opportunity 
to  do  so,  as  I  think  a  sight  of  the  kitchen-garden  alone  will  well 
recompense  them  for  their  pains. 

Stoke  Farm.  —  On  calling  at  Stoke  Farm,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Sefton,  I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  Mr.  Oldacre  was  at  home; 
and,  looking  at  him  now  as  a  father  in  the  gardening  world,  the 
kind  reception  I  met  with  was  very  gratifying.  He  took  me 
round  the  kitchen-£>'arden,  which  has  been  enlarged  at  the  north 
side,  and  a  fine  wall  erected,  with  a  slip  at  the  back.  His  wall 
trees  were  in  fine  order ;  and  he  has  some  handsome  young  pear 
trees  coming  on  against  the  walls,  which,  in  a  few  years,  will  no 
doubt  be  much  admired.  His  late  crops  of  peas  were  admirable, 
to  the  perfection  of  which  the  soil  seems  to  be  peculiarly  adapted. 
Here,  as  well  as  at  several  places  in  this  neighbourhood,  the 
iJrtissica  tribe  has  suffered  severely  from  an  attack  of  insects, 
which  seem  to  baffle  every  means  taken  to  retard  their  ravages ; 
and  whole  crops  of  broccoli,  coleworts,  &c.,  have  been  destroyed 
by  myriads  of  these  insects  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  I 
hope  Mr.  Oldacre,  or  some  one  in  his  neighbourhood,  will 
inform  you  more  particularly  as  to  the  nature  of  this  apparently 
new  enemy  which  has  made  its  appearance.*  The  grapes  here 
were  very  fine,  as  were  most  of  the  other  things  that  came  under 
my  notice.  The  orchard  particularly  attracted  my  attention,  as 
the   trees   in  it,  by  Mr.  Oldacre's  judicious   mode    of  pruning, 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  received  the  Gardencr''s  Magazine  for  Octo- 
ber, and  read  the  account  at  p.  553.  of  the  new  species  of  A^phis,  which  is,  no 
doubt,  the  same  as  above  alluded  to. 
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pi'esent  nearly  a  fac-siniile  of  each  other ;  forming  fine  round 
heads,  witli  handsome  boles,  and  most  of  them  being  loaded  with 
frnit.  Mr.  Oldacre  does  not  permit  the  branches  of  the  trees  to 
touch  the  ground,  but,  by  pruning,  keeps  them  about  3  ft.  or 
4  ft.  from  the  surface.  The  family  being  at  Stoke  Farm,  it  was 
not  convenient  for  me  to  have  a  view  of  the  flower-gardens  and 
grounds,  wiiich  I  could  not  help  regretting;  but,  nevertheless,  felt 
myself  amply  repaid  by  a  sight  of  the  kitchen-garden,  and  by 
the  kind  attention  of  Mr.  Oldacre,  who,  as  a  kitchen-gardener, 
has  for  so  many  years  preserved  a  high  reputation. 

Dropmorc.  —  On  approaching  Dropmore  from  the  Burnham 
side,  my  anticipations,  as  far  as  it  regards  the  approach  to  a 
place  of  such  celebrity,  were  not  realised  ;  the  soil,  apparently, 
not  being  congenial  to  the  growth  of  fine  E)iglish  timber  trees  ; 
and  too  few  of  them  are  to  be  seen  to  give  that  character  to  the 
place  which  is  to  be  found  in  some  others  of  less  magnitude. 
To  landscape-gardeners  in  general,  I  conceive  that  Dropmore, 
with  regard  to  the  scenery  of  its  interioi",  does  not  yield  that 
satisfaction  which  they  may  be  led  to  expect  from  mere  report; 
but  to  the  admirers  of  Flora,  in  all  her  richest  varieties  of  beauty 
and  splendour,  when  heightened  by  the  free  introduction  of  ar- 
chitectural ornaments,  such  as  vases,  pedestals,  statues,  &c.,  it 
cannot  fail  to  afford  a  rich  repast.  In  short,  there  seems  to  be 
almost  a  redundancy  of  beauty  and  variety  here,  a  description  of 
which  a  transient  visitor  can  scarcely  attempt  to  give.  Mr. 
Frost,  with  a  limited  number  of  hands,  when  compared  with 
former  years,  perseveres  with  the  utmost  ardour  in  improve- 
ments, and  in  keeping  up  a  perpetual  succession  of  all  that  is 
most  select,  rare,  and  beautiful  in  the  flower-garden  and  its 
appendages  ;  to  accomplish  which  thousands  of  pots  nuist  be 
necessary,  in  the  course  of  the  season,  for  a  constant  reserve,  to 
replace  such  of  the  flowers  as  are  dying  off*  in  the  numerous 
clumps  and  borders  which  he  has  to  supply.  The  pinetum  is 
still  progressing,  and  many  specimens  are  to  be  seen  thriving 
admirably,  in  a  soil  which  seems  better  adapted  for  pines  than 
for  most  of  the  indigenous  and  deciduous  trees  of  Britain.  Im- 
provements in  enlarging  the  water,  and  making  rough  banks 
with  the  excavated  soil  alluded  to  in  Vol.  III.  p.  263.,  are  still 
carrying  on,  at  a  great  outlay  of  labour  and  expense ;  and,  for 
convenience  as  well  as  for  ornament,  a  bridge  is  to  be  constructed 
over  a  part  of  the  water.  Upon  these  rough  banks  the  pinetum 
is  extending,  and  eventually  must  give  a  character  of  no  ordinary 
kind  to  that  portion  of  the  grounds.  "^I'lie  cedar  drive,  as  it  is 
called,  consisting  of  a  winding  avenue  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon 
of  about  one  third  of  a  mile  in  length,  begins  to  assume  a  strik- 
ing appearance.  The  trees  are  of  about  25  years'  growth,  and 
are  planted  at  a  distance  from  each  other  sufficient  to  show  their 
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beauty  when  arrived  at  maturity.  At  present,  they  may  average 
about  25  ft.  or  30  ft.  in  height,  and  are  backed  up  by  a  plantation 
on  each  side. 

As  a  matter  of  taste,  perhaps  some  may  think  that,  in  some 
parts  of  the  grounds  at  Dropmore,  the  transitions  are  too  sudden, 
from  those  which  are  in  high  keeping,  to  those  which  are  rough 
and  nearly  in  a  state  of  nature  ;  but  this  could  be  easily  remedied, 
should  it  be  thought  desirable.  In  the  kitchen-garden,  Mr. 
Frost  has  begun  to  try  his  skill  at  pine-growing,  in  which,  I  think, 
there  is  but  little  doubt  of  his  succeeding,  as  his  small  young 
stock  is  in  a  fine  healthy  state,  and  promises  to  make  fine  plants 
for  fruiting.  I  regretted  much  that  the  day  was  so  far  spent  as 
to  afford  much  less  time  than  I  desired,  not  only  for  viewing  the 
premises,  but  also  for  conversing  with  Mr.  Frost,  whom  I  found 
very  intelligent,  and  not  less  kind  in  his  attentions.  He  has  a 
nice  little  library,  which  augurs  well. 

Cliefden  House.  —  The  approach  on  the  Dropmore  side  to 
Cliefden  House,  the  seat  of  Sir  George  Warrender,  is  by  a 
lodge;  after  passing  which  the  road  curves  to  the  right,  sheltered 
by  trees  on  each  side,  for  about  a  hundred  yards;  when  it  enters 
the  grand  avenue,  and,  with  a  turn  to  the  left  when  it  reaches 
the  centre,  proceeds  in  a  straight  line  of  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  to  the  iron  gates,  on  each  side  of  which  there  is  an  iron 
palisade,  attached  to  walls  built  at  right  angles,  and  extending 
on  either  side  towards  the  extreme  wings  of  the  mansion.  These 
walls,  together  with  the  house  and  palisades,  form  a  large  qua- 
drangle, which  may  be  considered  as  the  court  of  honour.  The 
avenue,  with  its  broad  road  and  wide  verges,  or  rather  slips, 
together  with  the  mansion  and  court  of  honour,  cannot  fail  to 
produce  a  striking  effect  on  the  visitor  when  enteiing  on  that 
side  of  the  premises.  The  walls  on  each  side  of  the  q^uadrangle 
form  parts  of  the  boundaries  of  two  gardens  detached  from  each 
other,  in  which  are  carried  on  the  forcing  and  growing  of  fruit, 
vegetables,  &c.  The  lawn  on  the  terrace  side  of  the  mansion 
(described  in  Vol.  IX.  p.  6^5.)^  and  intended  to  be  laid  out  as  a 
flower-garden,  remains  in  statu  quo.  Mr.  Dodds  retains  his 
ardour  as  a  florist  as  well  as  a  gardener,  and,  apparently,  excels 
in  both.  His  pines  w^ere  in  fine  condition  ;  and  he  showed  me  a 
fine  light-coloured  seedling  dahlia,  which  gained  the  first  prize  at 
the  Euglefield  Green  show,  on  the  following  day.  On  leaving 
Cliefden  on  the  Taplow  side,  the  road  leads  down,  and  winds 
through  a  woody  glen,  where  there  is  a  small  lake,  and  some 
dressed  ground.  The  trees  here  look  fine ;  and  Mr.  Dodds  has 
made  some  improvements  in  enlarging  the  water,  &c.  One  thing 
struck  me  with  regard  to  Cliefden;  namely,  that,  to  make  a  place 
of  such  a  character  complete,  there  should  be  at  least  two  or 
three  hundred  acres   of  park  attached  to  it.     I  observed,  on  a 
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piece  of  lawn  at  the  commencement  of  the  avenue  near  the 
lodge,  some  patches  of  >Erica  vulgaris,  which,  perhaps,  to  many 
might  appear  to*look  out  of  place  ;  there  could  be  no  objection, 
however,  to  this  plant  being  introduced  as  a  skirting  at  each  side 
of  the  avenue,  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  branches  of  the  trees. 

Taploxv  House.  —  I  was  highly  delighted  with  the  grounds  at 
Taplovv  House,  the  seat  of  Pascoe  Grenfell,  Esq. ;  and  I  know 
of  no  place  of  equal  extent  that  could  afford  me  greater  satis- 
faction ;  but,  as  you  have  given  in  detail  most  of  the  beauties  of 
this  place  (Vol.  IX.  p.  658.),  I  shall  refrain,  and  only  notice  a 
few  things  which  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers. 
Mr.  Springall  is  still  here,  and,  I  believe,  enjoys  the  respect  of 
all  who  know  him.  He  is  a  good  gardener,  and  indefatigable  in 
his  pursuits  to  bring  to,  and  keep  in,  perfection  all  that  comes 
under  his  management.  The  cones  of  pelargoniums  noticed  by 
you  are  more  splendid  than  ever,  and  form  very  delightful  objects 
on  the  lawn ;  but,  as  they  arc  taken  up  every  autumn,  it  is  almost 
wonderful  how  they  are  so  well  kept,  as  to  be  brought  out  every 
spring,  with  little  or  no  injury.  I  think  Mr.  Springall  told  me 
that  now  one  or  two  of  them  were  7  ft.  high,  and  S^  ft.  in  di- 
ameter. Mr.  Springall,  in  common  with  many  of  his  profession, 
is  a  lover  of  dahlias  ;  but,  perhaps,  not  so  much  in  the  way  of  a 
florist  as  some  others  ;  as  he  retains  a  prime  dahlia,  if  a  good  bor- 
der flower,  as  answering  his  purpose  equally  with  any  new  variety 
that  may  turn  up.  Hence,  he  has  many  excellent  varieties  which, 
as  show  flowers,  would  be  thought  little  of.  His  mode  of  en- 
livening the  clumps  of  evergreens  on  the  lawn,  as  well  as  the 
shrubberies  which  may  chance  to  fall  on  the  sides  of  the  walks, 
may  be  worthy  of  notice,  as  being  not  generally  adopted.  He 
allows  about  4  ft,  space  of  border  round  the  clumps,  and  along 
the  shrubberies  ;  which,  during  the  summer,  is  well  supplied  with 
a  portion  of  every  thing  that  is  showy  and  beautiful ;  and  it  is 
astonishing  what  effect  he  produces  by  this  means.  On  one  side 
of  the  lawn  is  a  small  oval  flower-garden,  quite  in  seclusion  :  the 
beds  are  on  grass,  and  most  of  them  filled  with  masses  of  the 
most  choice  flowering  plants  of  the  present  day.  This  is  a  very 
pleasing  retreat,  in  which  there  is  a  small  recess  with  a  seat, 
overhunn;  with  foliasje.  There  was  a  beautiful  cone  of  trained 
purple  petunias  on  the  lawn,  which,  with  the  cones  of  geraniums, 
and  other  tasteful  devices,  rendered  the  whole  most  delightful. 

In  walking  round  the  kitchen-garden,  I  was  arrested  by  the 
appearance  of  a  fine  and  full  crop  of  raspberries  just  coming  in 
forgathering:  this,  on  the  first  day  of  September,  I  thought  a 
rare  thing,  i:)articularly  as  I  saw  that  they  were  not  of  the  old 
double-bearing  kind.  Mr.  Springall  told  me  they  were  a  distinct 
variety  from  any  other,  and  that  he  received  them,  some  years 
ago,   from  the  north  ;  but,  nevertheless,  that  a  different  kind  of 
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treatment  was  necessary  than  that  of  the  common  mode.  It  is 
this  :  —  At  the  spring  season,  when  the  common  kinds  begin  to 
shoot,  these  are  all  cut  down  nearly  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  : 
the  consequence  is,  that,  histead  of  fruit,  new  shoots  are  produced, 
which  in  the  autumn  bring  forth  a  crop.  However,  it  is  necessary, 
from  this  mode  of  procedure,  to  keep  up  a  constant  succession  of 
young  plants,  as  in  two  or  three  years,  at  most,  the  old  ones  will 
be  worn  out:  hence  Mr.  Springall,  every  season,  plants  out  two 
or  three  rows  of  young  plants ;  which  plan  is,  year  after  year,  fol- 
lowed on  through  the  quarter,  at  the  same  tinie  destroying  the 
old  plants  that  have  become  useless.  There  are,  doubtless,  many 
gai'deners  who  are  acquainted  with  the  above  mode  of  producing 
a  late  crop  of  raspberries;  but  to  such  as  are  strangers  to  it  the 
above  may  be  useful.  Here  I  saw  a  crop  of  the  large-veined 
white  beet,  the  leaves  of  which,  I  was  given  to  understand,  were 
used  as  a  substitute  for  spinach,  by  first  separating  all  the  small 
veins  from  the  leafy  part,  and  then  boiling  it  in  the  common  way; 
and  that  the  large  white  rib  in  the  centre  was  used  as  a  substitute 
for  sea-kale.  A  friend  of  mine  has  since  favoured  me  with  a 
root  of  this  plant;  and  I  am  willing  to  allow  that  the  leaf,  when 
separated  from  the  veins,  and  well  boiled,  may  be  considered  as 
a  very  good  substitute  for  spinach  ;  but  I  cannot  speak  so  favour- 
ably of  the  midrib  answering  instead  of  sea-kale,  as  its  flavour  is 
far  less  delicate,  and  accompanied  with  a  taste  that  is  much  less 
agreeable.  But  to  return,  Mr.  Springall's  peach  trees  under 
frames  do  him  great  credit:  he  has  had  an  abundant  crop  of  fine 
fruit  this  year;  and  the  wood  promises  equal  success  for  the  en- 
suing season.  On  bidding  adieu  to  Mr.  Springall,  I  considered 
that  I  was  parting  from  one  who  possessed  that  complete  devo- 
tion to  his  calling,  upon  which  success,  in  general,  depends,  and 
in  which  he  has  pi'eeminently  distinguished  himself. 

Cumberland  Lodge  Gardens.  —  The  object  of  my  visit  to  these 
gardens  was  principally  to  have  a  sight  of  the  celebrated  vine 
growing  there ;  and  my  expectations,  from  what  I  had  heard, 
were  more  than  realised.  I  was  informed  by  one,  but  which 
was  contradicted  by  another,  that  this  vine  was  raised  from  a 
cutting  of  the  laroe  vine  at  Hampton  Court.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
it  is  but  of  little  consequence :  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  they 
are  both  of  the  black  Hamburg  kind.  The  vine  at  Cumberland 
Lodge  Gardens  is  '2,5  years  old,  and  is  planted  inside  about  mid- 
way from  back  to  front,  standing  at  nearly  equal  distances  from 
each  end  of  a  house,  which,  by  repeated  lengthenings,  is  now 
138  ft.  long.  The  breadth  of  the  house  is  15  ft.  The  last  ad- 
dition  to  it  was  made  at  the  eastern  end,  about  a  year  ago ;  it  will 
consequently  take  a  year  or  two  more  before  the  vine  will  have 
completely  filled  that  end  of  the  house  :  when  it  has,  I  was  in- 
formed, it  is  in  contemplation  to  widen  the  house  at  the  front, 
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in  the  same  way  as  that  has  been  clone  which  is  at  Hampton 
Court.  The  vine  is  in  a  vigorous  state,  and  has  made  fine  long 
and  strong  wood  this  season,  at  that  end  of  the  house  which  was 
lengthened  last.  I  was  told  there  were  about  2000  bunches 
hanghig  on  it  when  I  saw  it.  The  berries  were  finely  swelled, 
and  coming  to  a  good  colour  ;  and  some  of  the  bunches  towards 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  plant,  upon  the  youngest  wood,  must, 
I  think,  have  weighed  2  lb.  The  sight  was  splendid,  and  left 
me  no  room  for  regret  in  going  a  few  miles  out  of  my  way  to  see 
it.  If  the  dimensions  which  have  been  given  me  of  the  house 
at  Hampton  Court  be  correct,  namely,  72  ft,  by  28  ft.,  it  will  be 
found  that  there  are  54  square  feet  more  in  the  area  of  the  house 
at  Cumberland  Lodge,  than  in  that  at  Hampton  Court. 

Hampton  Court  Gardens.  —  These  gardens,  now  under  the 
control  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  and  under 
the  improving  hand  of  Mr.  Johnson,  are  renovating,  and  be- 
ginning to  assume  a  more  pleasing  character  than  they  did  a  few 
years  ago.  The  fine  broad  walks  are  in  good  order,  and  most 
of  them  now  appear  nearly  full  of  gravel,  which  has  been  effected 
by  the  addition  of  gravel  at  the  sides,  and  lowering  the  verges. 
Mr.  Johnson  intends  to  proceed  in  this  way  until  the  whole  are 
completed.  The  large  middle  walk,  running  lengthwise,  and 
formerly  of  gravel,  has  been  thrown  into  grass,  which,  I  think, 
will  be  considered  an  improvement.  The  walks  in  the  wilder- 
ness are  also  being  renovated,  and,  when  completed,  will  form 
fine  shady  promenades  for  the  visitors.  Mr.  Johnson  has  been 
introducing  as  many  of  the  climbing  roses  as  he  has  been  able 
to  get  against  the  long  wall,  which  has  been  effected  by  budding 
chiefly  upon  the  common  china  rose,  in  which  he  has  been  more 
than  ordinarily  successful.  He  finds  a  difficulty  in  bringing  many 
of  the  showy  herbaceous  plants  and  annuals  to  that  perfection 
which  is  desirable  in  the  borders,  on  account  of  the  numerous 
old  yews,  hollies,  &c.,  that  are  growing  there,  and  which,  much 
as  they  may  be  considered  in  character  with  the  place,  prove 
highly  detrimental  to  the  flowers.  The  introduction  of  new 
soil  for  the  herbaceous  plants  avails  but  little,  as,  by  the  time 
they  get  established,  the  roots  of  the  trees  are  fpund  penetrating 
through  it  in  all  directions,  and  thus  robbing  them  of  their 
intended  nourishment.  However,  by  Mr.  Johnson's  judicious 
management,  no  doubt  all  will  be  done  that  can  be  towards  em- 
bellishment, and  particularly  with  the  assistance  of  such  kinds 
of  plants  and  flowers  as  vvill  be  found  to  be  most  in  character 
with  the  place. 

The  number  of  visitors  at  Hampton  Court  during  the  summer 
months  is  almost  beyond  calculation.  Sundays  and  Mondays 
are  the  principal  days  for  mechanics,  artisans,  &c.,  who  pour 
out  of  London  in  multitudes  for  a  day's  recreation.     On  these 
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days  may  be  seen  humble  vehicles  of  all  descriptions  brimful 
of  visitors,  to  the  amount,  on  a  fine  day,  of  from  two  to  three 
hundred  :  many  of  these  are  vans,  which  hold  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  persons  each. 

The  house  which  contains  the  large  vine  at  Hampton  Court, 
having  been  widened  about  8  ft.,  the  branches  have  been  laid 
out  so  as  cover  the  whole  of  the  trellis  beneath  the  glass ;  conse- 
quently, the  bunches  of  grapes  (whether  they  are  so,  or  not)  ap- 
pear by  far  less  numerous  than  heretofore:  added  to  this,  a  kind 
of  rust  has  spread  itself  over  a  vast  number  of  the  berries,  which 
lias  prevented  their  swelling;  so  that,  altogether,  the  vine  with  its 
fruit  does  not  present  such  a  striking  effect  now  as  it  has 
done  in  former  years.  This  disease,  whatever  it  may  be,  has 
been  still  more  fatal  in  its  effects  in  a  vinery  at  Bushy  Park,  in 
which  nearly  every  bunch  of  grapes  has  been  affected  ;  and  it 
has  so  prevented  the  fruit  from  swelling,  as  that  the  berries  of 
the  black  Hamburg;  in  some  of  the  bunches  are  not  larjjer 
than  marrowfat  peas.  It  seems  that  tlie  disease  is  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  confined  to  the  late  crops,  as  in  a  house  adjoining,  which 
has  been  forced,  nothing  of  the  kind  has  appeared.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  cause  of  this  disease  will  be  ascertained,  as,  if  not, 
and  should  it  increase  in  future  on  the  vine  at  Hampton  Court, 
it  must,  in  a  ^ew  years,  greatly  detract,  not  only  from  the  beauty, 
but  from  the  value,  of  that  celebrated  vine. 

Teddington.  —  In  this  comparatively  quiet  and  peaceable 
village  are  several  small  places  that  are  interesting,  two  of 
which  have  more  particularly  come  under  my  view,  namely,  that 
of  Parle  House,  belonging  to  Miss  Mercer ;  and  Teddington 
Grove,  the  residence  of  J.  M.  Strachan,  Esq.  The  former  is 
comprised  in  less  than  four  acres  of  ground,  including  the 
kitchen-garden,  stables,  &c.  Considerable  taste  has  been  here 
displayed  in  the  formation  of  the  walks  and  shrubberies  ;  and 
there  is  as  much  variety  in  them  as  could  be  well  introduced  into 
so  small  a  place.  The  house,  with  a  conservatory  attached,  is 
beautifully  situated,  immediately  opposite  the  entrance  to  Bushy 
Park  ;  and  from  the  upper  rooms  there  is  a  delightful  view  of 
the  grand  avenue  leading  to  Hampton  Court.  Bushy  Park  may 
therefore  be  considered  as  a  valuable  appendage  to  this  place. 
Unfortunately,  for  want  of  ground  on  the  west  side,  the  stables 
and  kitchen-garden  are  so  placed  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  go 
through  the  pleasure-ground  to  get  to  them  ;  which  is  objection- 
able, and  should  always  be  avoided  if  possible.  Hence  the  lawn, 
which  surrounds  three  sides  of  the  house,  is  divided  by  a  shrub- 
bery, in  order  to  have  a  walk  through  it  as  private  as  may  be  to 
the  stables  and  kitchen-garden.  One  portion  of  the  lawn, 
bounded  by  a  shrubbery  on  one  side,  and  a  walk  on  the  other, 
forms  something  like  an  oval  of  about  100  ft.   in  length,  in  the 
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centre  of  which  stands  a  large  Spanish  chestnut,  covering  with 
its  foHage  nearly  one  third  of  the  length  of  the  oval;  and  on  the 
verge  of  the  same  oval  there  is  a  large  walnut  tree.  The  other, 
and  larger,  portion  of  the  lawn  is  studded  with  about  a  dozen 
fruit  trees,  consisting  of  two  mulberry  trees,  two  walnut  trees, 
and  the  remainder  with  apples  and  pears.  All  this  is  so  inconsistent 
with  taste,  that  the  bare  mentioning  of  it  is  sufficient ;  and  par- 
ticularly in  this  case,  where  there  are  so  many  choice  things  in 
the  shrubberies,  that  are  on  the  point  of  being  ruined  unless 
removed  ;  and  Mv.  Brownlee,  the  gardener,  would  doubtless  be 
happy  could  he  gain  permission  to  have  some  of  them  transferred 
as  embellishments  to  the  lawn,  in  place  of  the  trees  above  men- 
tioned. He  has  already  made  considerable  alterations  and  im- 
provements in  the  walks  and  shrubberies  since  their  original 
formation,  and  has  more  in  contemplation,  which  he  hopes  he 
shall  have  permission  to  carry  into  execution.  The  beauty  of 
this  place  might- also  be  much  heightened  by  the  introduction  of 
vases,  and  other  embellishments,  which  might  be  procured  at 
Mr.  Austin's  manufactory,  in  the  New  Road.  Mr.  Brownlee  is 
zealous  in  his  pursuit  after  dahlias,  and,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  he  is  able  to  grow,  has  been  very  successful,  this  season, 
in  obtaining  prizes  at  the  shows  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  grounds  at  Teddington  Grove  are  larger  than  those  at 
Park  House,  and,  consequently,  capable  of  greater  variety.  It  is 
situate  on  the  side  of  the  road,  a  little  distance  from  the  village 
of  Teddington,  on  the  Twickenham  side ;  and  from  the  upper 
rooms  of  the  house  there  is  a  ijood  view  of  the  Thames  and 
Richmond  Hill.  The  kitchen-garden,  forcing-houses,  and  frame 
ground  lie  contiguous  to  the  stable-yard,  which  is  always  advan- 
tageous. A  pretty  good  share  of  judgment  has  been  here  dis- 
played in  laying  out  the  walks,  shrubberies,  and  lawn.  At  the 
north  side  of  the  lawn  there  is  a  neat  conservatory,  fronted  by 
a  flower-garden,  and  partly  surrounded  by  a  shrubbery,  the 
beds  of  which  are  on  the  grass  at  the  south  eni\.  In  the  shrubbery, 
raised  on  a  mound,  stands  a  rustic  summer-house,  neatly  con- 
structed, partly  in  the  Gothic  style,  from  which  through  a  vista 
is  seen  the  Star  and  Garter  on  Richmond  Plill.  At  the  front  of 
the  summer-house  there  is  another  flower-<;arden  on  turf;  and 
nearly  adjoining,  in  a  kind  of  recess,  stands  what  has  been  an 
ornamental  dairy;  in  front  of  which  is  a  circular  basin,  surrounded 
by  rockwork,  with  a  fountain  in  its  centre.  In  proceeding  by 
the  side  of  a  sort  of  wilderness,  a  walk  leads  down  to  a  tunnel, 
which  they  call  the  grotto,  and  which  is  constructed  under  the 
public  road.  This  forms  the  approach  to  a  field,  round  the  verge 
of  which  a  walk,  backed  up  by  a  shrubbery,  leads  down  to  the 
Thames.  On  the  lawn  stands  a  very  fine  box  tree,  forming  a  com- 
plete cone  of  27  yards  round,  and  14ft.high;  and  another,  which 
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forms  part  of  the  frontage  of  the  shrubbery,  measures  in  front 
18  ft.  in  the  hne  of  the  shrubbery,  and  is  16  ft.  high.  At  the  south 
end  of  the  lawn  grows  a  handsome  round-headed  variegated  oak, 
about  30  ft.  high  ;  there  are  also  two  good  specimens  of  the  red 
cedar,  one  of  which  is  about  30  ft.  high  ;  and  likewise  a  handsome 
upright  cypress,  in  full  vigour,  about  ^O  ft.  high.  Here  are  also 
some  fine-growing  plants  of  the  gold  and  silver  variegated  holly, 
but,  unfortunately,  in  situations  where  they  do  not  appear  to 
advantage.  Fine  specimens  of  Magnoh'a  acuminata  and  M. 
tripetala  are  growing  on  the  lawn,  and,  in  a  few  years,  will  make 
handsome  trees.  Cercis  canadensis  grows  well  here,  and  there 
is  one  handsome  specimen  about  25  ft.  high.  In  walking  through 
the  grounds  I  was  pleased  with  the  formation  of  the  shrubberies, 
they  being  so  disposed  as  to  relieve  each  other,  as  well  as  the 
eye  of  the  observer,  and  thus  presenting  a  continued  variety  in 
passing  onward  through  the  walks  of  the  place.  Mr.  Bear,  the 
gardener,  in  common  widi  his  brother  gardeners  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, grows  some  good  dahlias  ;  his  camellias  in  the  con- 
servatory look  extremely  well ;  and  he  has  grown  some  fine 
petunias  and  thunbergias  in  pots  this  year,  trained  to  cone- 
shaped  trellises,  which  were  introduced  at  the  dahlia  show  at 
Teddington,  on  Sept.  12,,  with  considerable  effect. 

Mr.  Steers  of  Teddington  is  considered  a  good  grower  of 
pines  :  his  ground,  containing  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  is  full 
of  houses  and  pits;  and  from  these  he  has  ripened  700  fruit  this 
year.  His  fruiting  plants  for  next  year  are  now  (the  1st  of 
October)  in  a  fine  healthy  growing  state.  The  fruiting-houses, 
at  present  empty,  are  in  preparation  to  receive  the  plants  from 
the  pits,  which  have  been  shifted  into  the  fruiting-pots  for  some 
time;  he,  therefore,  has  nothing  to  do  farther  in  removing  them, 
than  to  carry  them,  and  at  once  to  plunge  them  in  the  tan-beds, 
which  is  done  without  their  being  tied  up.  Mr.  Steers  occa- 
sionally keeps  a  few  of  the  old  stock  of  the  queen  pine  over  year, 
and  on  each  suffers  two  suckers  to  remain,  from  which,  in  the 
following  season,  he  says  he  cuts  fruit  of  about  2J  lb,  in  weight. 
The  largest  queen  pine  he  ever  cut  weighed  4  lb, ;  and,  if  he  pre- 
serves, his  plants  well  through  the  coming  winter,  I  think  there 
is  a  probability  of  his  having  many  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  to 
that  in  weight.  The  compost  which  he  uses  appears  very  simple, 
being  nothing  more,  apparently,  than  a  light  yellow  rich  loam, 
somewhat  of  a  calcareous  natuie,  with  a  small  portion  of  old  tan 
or  vegetable  mould  mixed  up  with  it  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
pots.  In  turning  out  a  few  of  the  plants  which  had  been  potted 
about  three  weeks,  the  roots  of  several  had  made  considerable 
progress  towards  covering  the  outside  circle  of  the  ball,  and  ap- 
peared as  healthy  as  possible  ;  the  leaves,  at  the  same  time,  exhi- 
biting a  breadth   and  verdure  not  often  to  be  seen.     Here,  as 
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well  as  in  all  the  places  I  have  seen  in  this  neighbourhood 
where  pines  are  grown,  the  plants  are  quite  free  from  insects  of 
every  description,  which  may  be  in  a  great  measure  attributed 
to  the  suckers  and  crowns  being  brought  forward  in  dung  heat, 
the  steam  of  which  destroys  every  thing  of  the  kind.  Mr.  Steers 
says  that  it  is  of  little  consequence  to  him,  in  getting  suckers  or 
crowns  from  other  places,  whether  they  are  clean  or  not;  as,  by 
first  plunging  them  in  dung  heat,  he  is  never  after  troubled  with 
insects  of  any  kind.  His  beds  were  all  uniformly,  or  nearly  so, 
of  a  milk-warm  temperature. 

Cambridge  House.  —  On  approaching  Richmond  from  Twick- 
enham, this  place  is  situate  on  the  right,  near  Richmond  Bridge, 
and,  of  course,  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames.  The  house  stands 
on  a  flat  park-like  lawn,  of  about  sixty  acres  in  extent,  on  which 
there  are  some  fine  handsome  elms.  The  present  proprietor  is 
H.  Bevan,  Esq.,  who,  since  the  purchase,  a  little  more  than  two 
years  ago,  has  made  considerable  improvements,  among  which 
are  a  new  lodge  entrance,  and  an  approach  to  the  house.  The 
kitchen-garden  contains  about  an  acre  and  a  half  within  the 
walls,  in  which  Mr.  Bevan  has  erected  two  good  ranges  of 
forcing-houses  and  four  ranges  of  pits.  One  of  the  ranges, 
nearly  100  ft,  in  length,  is  divided  into  three  compartments, 
which  are  appropriated  for  an  early  and  late  peach-house,  and 
a  grapery.  The  trellis  under  the  glass  for  the  early  peach-house 
is  continued  up  straight  for  nearly  two  thirds  the  length  of  the 
lights ;  and  that  for  the  late  peach-house  forms  a  complete 
quarter  of  a  circle  from  the  front ;  thus  letting  in  a  larger  poi-- 
tion  of  sun  and  light  to  the  trees  at  the  back.  The  other  range, 
for  pineries,  about  70  ft.  long,  is  also  divided  into  three,  which 
appear  admirably  constructed  for  fruiting-houses.  The  four 
ranges  of  pits  are  in  front  of  each  other,  and  each  about  40  ft. 
in  length,  and  of  different  widths.  The  widest  one,  at  the  back,  is 
for  pines;  and  the  others  for  melons,  cucumbers,  &c.  All  these 
pits  are  heated  with  dung  linings,  which  are  well  covered  all 
round  with  sloping  shutters.  The  whole  of  these  houses  and 
pits  are  constructed  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  and,  ap- 
parently, without  regard  to  expense;  much  to  the  credit  both  of 
the  proprietor,  and  of  the  person  who  gave  the  designs.  All 
the  houses  are  heated  with  hot  water,  which  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
gardener,  approves  of  beyond  any  other  system  of  heating.  Mr. 
Wilson  practises  largely  the  drilling  system  with  his  garden 
crops  ;  which,  while  it  gives  a  neatness  in  appearance,  is  highly 
advantageous  for  thinning  and  cleaning.  On  the  side  of  the 
approach  from  the  kitchen-garden  towards  the  house,  a  lofty 
sj^an-roofed  orangery  has  been  erected:  its  dimensions  are 
50  ft.  long,  by  25  ft.  wide.  The  roof  is  hipped,  or  sloped  back, 
at  the  ends ;  and  half  the  roof  at  the  back  is  of  glass,  and  half 
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of  slate.  The  house  is  warmed  with  hot  water  ;  but,  on  account 
of  its  loftiness,  and  of  the  quantity  of  glass  used  in  its  con- 
struction, the  frost  must  be  with  difficulty  kept  out  in  severe 
weather.  Attached  to  the  mansion  stands  a  conservatory,  or 
green-house,  which  is  constructed  in  a  superior  style  when  com- 
pared with  the  orangery.  It  is  about  40  ft.  long,  with  a  span 
roof  of  glass,  heightened  at  the  top,  by  the  upper  range  of 
lights  on  each  side  being  raised  on  an  upright  range  of  glass 
constructed  upon  the  extremity  of  the  lower  range,  and  sup- 
ported by  elliptical  and  ornamental  iron  brackets,  whicli  give  a 
good  relief,  and  particularly  when  they  are  clothed  with  creepers. 
This  house  has  a  stage  in  the  centre,  and  is  well  furnished  with 
plants  ;  while,  by  the  assistance  of  several  ornamental  devices, 
and  a  large  vase  containing  gold  fishes,  it  is  rendered  attractive, 
and  forms  a  handsome  appendage  to  the  drawingroom. 

The  principal  point  of  attraction  from  the  grounds  is  the  bank 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Thames,  which,  rising  suddenly, 
forms  Richmond  Hill ;  the  slope  of  which,  interspersed  as  it  is 
with  villas,  and  covered  with  trees  and  shrubs  of  various  kinds, 
presents  to  the  eye  one  of  the  most  charming  views  conceivable 
for  so  contracted  a  prospect. 

On  driving  through  Petersham,  I  was  invited  in  to  see  a  small 
place,  the  residence  of  R.  Thorley,  Esq.,  where  I  was  pleasingly 
struck  with  a  small  orange  grove,  consisting  of  about  fifty  or 
more  trees,  neatly  arranged  in  four  rows  ;  the  highest  of  them 
being  about  8  ft.  Very  many  of  these  trees  were  loaded  with 
fruit,  and  all  of  them  in  a  good  healthy  state:  some  of  them  are 
of  the  blood-red,  and  others  of  different  kinds  of  sweet  oranges, 
the  fruit  from  which  are  sent  to  the  table.  Mr.  Jones,  the 
gardener,  may  be  reckoned  a  complete  dahlia  florist;  and  as  such 
he  has  a  regular,  though  small,  dahlia  ground  of  sixteen  yards 
long  by  eleven  yards  wide,  which  is  fancifully  laid  out  in  borders 
and  walks  with  box  edgings.  He  has  gained  several  prizes  this 
year.  He  has  to  struggle  against  a  sandy  soil  for  his  peach 
border,  but  which  he  manages  admirably,  so  as,  in  general,  to 
have  a  full  crop  every  year.  In  order  to  secure  the  bloom  in  the 
spring,  he  has  a  length  of  bunting  for  the  whole  of  the  wall, 
which  is  drawn  up  and  let  down  at  pleasure.  The  roots  of  his 
trees  run  under  the  gravel  walk,  which  is  parallel  with  the  wall, 
leaving  only  about  5  ft.  of  border,  on  which  scarcely  anything 
is  suffered  to  grow.  This  small  portion  of  border  is  kept  well 
mulched  every  summer,  I  think  he  said  with  cow-dung,  which 
is  afterwards  pricked  in  with  the  fork.  In  dry  summers,  almost 
daily  watering  is  resorted  to,  as  otherwise  the  fruit  would  drop 
before  it  arrived  at  maturity.  Mr.  Jones  is  not  particular  about 
handsome  training,  but  labours  chiefly  to  have  his  wall  filled  ;  in 
which  he  succeeds  extremely  well ;  and,  at  the  present  time,  little 
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of  it  is  to  be  seen  but  what  is  well  furnished  with  wood.  Here 
are  a  plant-house  and  grapery  ;  and,  adjoining  the  latter,  there  is 
what  is  called  the  ball-room,  but  which  is  at  present  used  for 
wintering  the  orange  trees,  for  which  it  is  very  well  adapted. 
This  little  place  is  the  picture  of  neatness  during  the  summer, 
and  is  particularly  gay  with  flowers,  especially  along  a  line  of 
border,  which  separates  the  peach  wall  from  the  view  of  the 
house. 

(7*0  he  continued.^ 


Art.  II.  On  the  Discrepancy  of  Ter^-estrial  and  Atmospheric  Tem- 
perature, ivith  regard  to  the  Cultivation  of  Exotics,  more  particularly 
the  Vine;  and  on  the  proper  Application  of  Water,  so  as  to  render 
it  a  henejicial  Agent  in  elevating  the  Temperature  of  the  Soil. 
By  N. 

Most  of  the  objects  of  British  horticulture  being  natives  of 
warmer  climates  than  that  to  which  they  are  transferred,  it 
becomes  an  important  study  to  afford  them,  by  artificial  means, 
a  climate  as  nearly  as  possible  approaching  to  that  of  their 
respective  habitats.  Hence  many  are  placed  so  as  to  receive 
additional  warmth,  from  the  accumulation  of  solar  heat,  against 
walls,  or  some  other  intercepting  medium;  and  this  accumula- 
tion will  be  found  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  privation  of  heat, 
which  the  medium,  whatever  it  may  be,  occasions  to  the  space 
or  objects  on  the  opposite  side.  We  can,  to  a  certain  extent, 
divert  the  elements  from  one  object  to  another ;  but,  although 
we  can  do  this  to  a  great  extent,  we  cannot  unlimitedly  :  and 
better  it  is  that  such  is  the  case,  otherwise  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  from  the  monopolisation  of  light,  for  instance,  in  some 
places,  would  have  been  rendered  a  chequer  of  light  and  dark- 
ness. 

If,  instead  of  a  wall  of  opaque  materials,  a  plane  of  perfectly 
translucent  glass  could  be  raised,  no  privation  of  heat  would 
be  the  consequence  as  regards  the  north  side;  and,  according  to 
what  is  above  stated,  no  accumulation  towards  the  south  would 
take  place.  The  transparency  of  this  plane,  so  beneficial  under 
other  circumstances,  would,  in  this  case,  be  totally  unavailing  in 
the  acceleration  of  vegetation.  Glass,  highly  transparent,  when 
properly  situated,  has  the  property  of  transmitting  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  solar  rays  to  the  interior  of  a  house ;  and  their 
lieat,  by  diffusion,  raises  the  interior  atmosphere  of  the  dwell- 
ing. This  diffusion  is,  however,  not  unlimited  ;  for  the  intensity 
of  communicated  heat  must  bear  a  relation  to  the  proportion  of 
the  volume  of  air  to  that  of  the  surface  of  glass ;  and  will  tend 
to  diminish  inversely  as  the  former  is  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  latter.     Most  gardeners  will  agree  that  very  wide  houses 
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are  objectionable;  and  many  have  experienced  their  ill  effects. 
Those  who  have  houses  to  erect  would,  therefore,  do  well  to 
turn  their  attention  to  a  thorough  investigation  of  this  subject, 
on  which  the  result  of  one  slight  calculation  may  incline  them 
to  enter  more  seriously.  Supposing,  for  the  sake  of  easy  num- 
bers, one  house  to  be  20  ft.  high,  and  20  ft.  wide;  and  another 
to  be  soft,  high,  and  only  10ft.  wide:  the  contents  of  the  for- 
mer are  exactly  double  those  of  the  latter ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  instead  of  containing  double  the  surface  of  glass  in  its 
roof,  it  has  scarcely  one  third  more;  being  nearly  in  the  pro- 
portion of  28  for  the  house  of  double  volume,  to,  not  14,  but 
22,  for  the  one  of  half  the  internal  capacitj".  In  the  wide  house, 
every  square  foot  of  glass  has  to  heat  upwards  of  7  cubic  feet 
of  air;  in  the  narrow  house,  about  4|;ft. 

In  what  may  be  termed  the  higher  department  of  forcing, 
there  are,  perhaps,  fewer  objectionable  points  than  in  the  lower 
scale;  where  the  plants  are  not  kept  in  pots,  and  are  conse- 
quently liable  to  great  discrepancy  between  their  terrestrial  and 
atmospheric  temperatures.  Much  has  been  written  on  the  latter; 
and  in  practice  it  has  been  found  best  to  approximate  it  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  that  climate  in  which  the  given  species  of  exotic 
plants  naturally  acquires  the  highest  perfection.  Beyond  this, 
nothing  need  or  can  be  advanced ;  but,  with  regard  to  what  may 
be  termed  terrestrial  temperature,  something  useful  may  be 
stated.  The  vine,  for  instance,  as  regards  temperature,  may  be, 
and  often  is,  so  situated  as  to  have  its  shoots  in  the  climate  of 
Syria,  whilst  at  the  same  time  its  roots  are  in  that  of  Britain. 
Such  being  the  case,  there  need  be  less  surprise  at  the  ill  success 
which  occasionally  accompanies  its  cultivation,  than  at  the  reputed 
inexplicable  causes  of  bad  setting,  shriveling,  and  shanking  of 
the  grapes.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  soil,  or  that  portion 
of  the  earth  extending  to  several  feet  below  its  surface,  is  nearly 
the  same  as  the  mean  temperature  of  the  incumbent  atmosphere. 
The  soil  of  England,  so  far  as  the  generality  of  roots  penetrate, 
may  therefore  be  estimated  at  about  50°  Fahr,  for  the  average. 
In  Armenia  and  Syria  (which  may  be  reckoned  the  native 
region  of  the  vine,  for  there,  since  the  remotest  accounts  of 
history,  it  has  felt  itself  at  home,)  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
soil  will  not  be  below  60°  ;  and  in  the  growing  season  its  tem- 
perature will,  doubtless,  be  above  70°,  corresponding  with  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  which  is  imitated  in  the  vineries 
of  Britain  ;  but  forming  a  great  discrepancy  with  the  temperature 
of  the  soil  of  this  country.  But,  although  this  will  be  allowed 
to  be  bad,  still  the  worst  of  the  evil  remains  to  be  noticed  :  the 
above  is  only  a  medium  case  of  general  occurrence  ;  and,  although 
some  may  not  be  so  widely  different  as  10°  in  the  action  of  tem- 
perature on  root  and  branch,  yet  there  are,  in  all  probability, 
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a  greater  number  of  cases  in  which  the  difference  is  considerably 
increased,  from  various  causes  powerfully  tending  to  lower  the 
temperature  of  the  border. 

In  order  to  illustrate  some  of  the  causes  which  have  this  ten- 
dency, let  us  make  an  experiment  wherein  the  agencies  bear 
close  analogy  to  what  actually  occurs.  Let  a  box,  water-tight, 
be  nearly  filled  with  loose  mould  or  peat,  or  sand,  or  even  the 
composition  of  a  vine  border ;  let  this  be  tolerably  dry^  in  order 
to  increase  its  capacity  for  water  cooled  to  the  temperature  of 
50°;  then  saturated  with  snow  water  a  little  above  the  freezing 
point.  This  process,  with  the  aid  of  a  frosty  night,  will  bring 
the  contents  of  the  box  below  40°,  and  is  supposed  to  take 
place  in  the  winter  or  early  part  of  spring.  If  the  box  be  3  ft. 
deep,  the  sun's  rays  will  not  affect  it  far  below  the  surface,  since 
water  is  not  easily  heated  from  above ;  and,  besides,  the  heat 
through  the  day  will,  at  that  season,  be  greatly  counteracted  by 
the  cold  at  night.  As  the  season  advances,  rain  may  be  expected 
of  a  temperature  above  60°;  and  this,  under  some  circumstances, 
to  be  hereafter  explained,  would  produce  a  very  considerable 
effect.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  box  was  made  water-tight; 
and  its  contents,  being  completely  saturated  with  nearly  gelid 
water,  cold  and  heavy,  and  mechanically  immovable  by  the 
descending  warmer  and  lighter  fluid,  the  latter  must  recede  by 
the  surface  in  quest  of  an  unoccupied  lower  level,  after  producing 
only  a  slight  effect  on  the  surface  of  the  contents  of  the  box. 

The  analogy  between  this  and  a  badly  drained  outside  vine 
border  is  so  obvious  that  it  need  not  be  traced  :  similarity  might, 
indeed,  be  substituted  for  analogy.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  point 
out  the  injurious  consequences  that  must  accrue  to  the  forcing 
vine.  He  that  is  not  sufficiently  impressed  with  this,  has  only 
to  imagine  his  feet  to  be  plunged  in  the  one  temperature,  and 
his  body  in  the  other  :  the  bare  idea  of  such  will  make  him 
shudder. 

Let  us  now,  with  the  same  box,  and  similar  materials,  en- 
deavour to  produce  a  different  result ;  commencing  by  piercing 
the  bottom,  and  making  a  complete  drainage;  and,  further, 
keeping  the  contents  as  dry  as  possible,  and  neither  exposing 
them  to  the  sleety  shower,  nor  placing  them  exterior  to  the  front 
of  the  vinery,  where  it  would  receive  an  overshot  of  snow  from 
the  slippery  roof;  but  letting  the  surface  be  snugly  covered,  or 
thatched  from  all  such  drenching,  till  genial  showers  of  the  tem- 
perature of  60°  or  more  begin  to  fall.  The  latter  may  find  it 
below  50°,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  be  much  below.  If  it  should 
be  thus  low,  the  water  of  the  above  warmth  would  percolate 
speedily  from  top  to  bottom,  and  communicate  its  heat  during 
its  progressive  descent.  The  soil  being  diy,  a  portion  of  the 
water  would  be  held  by  capillary  attraction  among  the  particles 
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of  the  former  in  the  first  instance  ;  superabundance  to  this  would 
be  carried  off  by  the  drainage  at  the  bottom,  making  room  for 
a  fresh  supply  of  water,  imparting  a  farther  elevation  of  temper- 
ature, till  the  whole  became  ultimately  on  a  par  with  the  rain,  or 
very  nearly  so. 

This  process  might  be  greatly  accelerated  by  stirring  the  sur- 
face, or  inverting  it,  when  well  heated  by  the  sun's  rays,  so  as  to 
turn  up  a  fresh  portion  to  their  influence.  A  considerable  heat 
might  be  rvorked  in  by  this  means,  even  to  the  depth  of  the  upper 
roots  of  the  plants,  and  farther  than  that  penetrated  by  the  rain  ; 
but,  the  presence  of  the  latter  being  necessary  in  other  respects, 
it  becomes  a  useful  and  appropriate  conveyer  of  heat  to  a 
greater  depth  among  the  roots  than  could  be  accomplished  in 
the  open  ground  otherwise  than  by  its  soft  insinuation. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  preceding  remarks  will  be  the  means  of 
directing  attention  to  the  necessity'  of  an  approximation  of  ter- 
restrial and  atmospheric  temperature  as  regards  the  cultivation 
of  exoticsj  and  particularly  that  of  the  vine ;  and  also  to  the  use 
of  water  as  a  medium  by  which  an  increase  of  terrestrial  heat  is 
speedily  communicated,  when  the  former  is  properly  applied, 
that  is,  when  it  is  of  a  higher  temperature  than  the  substances 
with  which  it  is  brought  in  contact;  and  to  the  negative  injurious 
consequences  which  follow  its  application  at  a  low  temperature. 

It  is  presumed  that  it  will  not  be  transgressing  the  limits  of 
this  Magazine,  to  mention  some  of  the  advantages  which  the 
agriculturist,  and,  consequently,  mankind  in  general,  may  derive 
from  operations  of  culture,  when  conducted  on  principles  that 
are  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature.  These  laws 
produce  the  effects  attempted  to  be  exhibited  in  the  preceding 
observations;  for  such  they  may  properly  be  termed, being  penned 
from  the  result  of  actual  observation,  and,  therefore,  not  to  be 
considered  as  mere  theory. 

The  wastes  of  Britain  might  be  made  to  support  all  the  un- 
employed able-bodied  poor;  and  also  to  repay  the  advance  of 
capital  necessary  in  the  first  instance,  before  any  I'etuin  could  be 
expected.  The  return  must  result  from  a  judicious  system  of 
diainage,  keeping  in  view  the  principles  I  have  stated.  There 
are  places  so  low,  that  drains  will  not  act;  yet  human  ingenuity 
might  easily  surmount  this  difficulty.  There  are,  however, 
many  slopes  to  which  this  objection  is  not  applicable,  which  are 
yet  declared  to  be  so  cold,  that  grain,  &c.,  will  not  succeed  on 
them,  and,  therefore,  not  at  all  likely  to  repay  any  expenditure. 
We  will  select  a  sample  of  such  a  situation,  and  that  a  very  un- 
favourable one ;  viz.  the  sloping  base  of  the  north  side  of  a  hill. 
It  is  wet,  and  so  cold,  from  the  descent  of  snoxa-vsaterfrom  the 
upper  part  of  the  hill,  that  mosses,  natives  of  the  frigid  regions, 
greatly  abound   on   it.     It  is  evident  the  first  proceeding  must 
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be  to  cut  off,  by  a  large  drain  or  ditch,  the  communication  of 
the  mountain  water,  and  render  the  intended  fields  insulated. 
The  tract  is  then  to  be  drained  in  the  most  obvious  directions. 
By  these  proceedings,  the  character  of  the  vegetation  will  begin 
to  change,  even  before  the  surface  is  broken  up  by  plough  or 
spade.  I  mention  the  latter,  for  the  land  may  now  be  considered 
redeemed  for  ever,  with  a  little  attention  towards  keeping  the 
conduits  in  a  clear  state  ;  and,  therefore,  may  have  a  trenching 
bestowed  upon  it.  The  mosses  would  be  annihilated,  and  even 
their  seeds  would  not  vegetate  in  a  habitat  so  metamorphosed. 
This  hitherto  undisturbed  tribe  of  vegetation  would  be  resolved 
into  vegetable  mould,  and  afford  excellent  food  for  turnips,  hay, 
or  corn. 

The  distinction  between  warm  and  cold  soils,  bearing  the 
same  relation  to  the  solar  heat,  will  be  nearly  done  away  with, 
if  w-e  can  render  the  cold  soil  so  pervious  as  to  enable  us  to 
deprive  it  of  its  store  of  gelid  moisture,  in  order  that  it  may 
imbibe  the  summer  showers.  Wheat  succeeds  in  Morayshire, 
though  not  at  all  in  parts  of  Scotland  much  farther  south. 
That  county  suffers  from  the  drought  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  which  shows  it  to  be  deprived  then  of  all  cold  moisture; 
but,  when  the  summer  rains  begin  to  tall,  vegetation  proceeds 
most  rapidly  ;  and  the  wheat  grown  in  it  brings  a  fair  price  in 
the  London  market.  N. 


Art.  III.  Arboriculiural  Notices;  or.  Notices  of  new  hardy  Trees 
and  Shrubs  deserving  oj" general  Cidtivation  in  useful  or  ornamental 
Plantations. 

Some  new  ligneous  plants  have  been  raised  from  Nepal 
seeds  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  ;  though  but  few 
of  them  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  either  correctly  named, 
or  fit  for  distribution.  That  splendid  plant,  Leycester/a  for- 
mosa  Wall.  {Arboretum  Britanniciim,  p.  1060.,  and  our  Jig.  1.), 
is  a  most  beautiful  shrub  when  in  a  flowering  state,  from  the 
contrast  of  the  deep  green  hue  of  its  stem  and  leaves  with 
the  purple  colour  of  its  large  bracteas  and  berries.  It  was 
introduced  into  British  gardens  in  1824;  and  it  flowered  soon 
afterwards  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Allen  and  Rogers  at 
Battersea,  whence  specimens  were  sent  to  the  late  Mr.  Sweet 
and  Mr.  G.  Don.  It  is  a  rambling  shrub,  with  the  general 
appearance  of  a  honeysuckle  ;  and  it  will  probably  prove 
somewhat  tender  in  this  country ;  but,  as  it  is  easily  propa- 
gated by  cuttings,  or  by  seeds,  w-hich  it  produces  in  abun- 
dance, a  stock  of  plants  might  be  kept  in  readiness  to  provide 
for    accidental   losses.     Trained  against  a  conservative  wall,   it 
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would  have  a  brilliant  effect 
ill  autumn  ;  or  it  niioht  even 
merit  a  place  in  a  conserva- 
tory. As  soon  as  the  plants  -= 
raised  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden  are  fit  to 
distribute,  this  fine  plant 
will  probably  find  its  way 
into  all  choice  collections. 

A'cev  jglatanoides  Lo- 
be!// [Arboretuvi  Britan- 
nicum.,  p.  409.)  is  now  in 
several  British  nurseries ; 
and  plants  may  also  be  pro- 
cured from  Messrs.  Booth 
of  Hamburg.  It  forms  a 
fine  ornamental  tree,  and 
well  deserves  a  place  in 
pleasure-grounds. 

The  mahonias,  ever- 
green berberries,  or  ash 
berberries,  of  wliich  there 
are  four  species,  M.  ^qui- 
folium  (,yfo-. 2.),  M.  repens 
i^fig'  3.),  M.  fascicularis 
{,Jig.  4.),  and  M.  nervosa 
{^g'  5),  (all  which  figures 
are  taken  from  our  Arbore- 
tum et  Fruticetum  Britaunicum),  cannot  be  too  strongly  recom- 
mended.    M.  ^quif()lium,  a  native  of  the  north-west  coast   of 


North  America,  and  introduced  by  Douglas,  according  to  Dr. 
Lindley,  is,  "  perhaps  the  handsomest  hardy  evergreen  we  yet 
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possess.  Its  foliage 
is  of  a  rich,  deep, 
shining  ereen,  be- 
coming  purple  in 
the  winter.  It  bears 
fruit  in  some  abund- 
ance, which  consists 
of  clusters  of  round- 
ish black  berries, 
having  their  surface 
covered  with  a  rich 
violet  bloom.  It  most 
resembles  M.  fasci- 
cularis,  from  which 
its  large  shining  -: 
leaves  at  once  dis- 
tinguish it."  {Pe7my 
Cyclop.,  iv.  p.  262.) 
It  is  propagated  very  slowly  by  layers  ;  and,  for  some  years, 
plants  were  sold  in  the  nurseries  at  ten  guineas  each.  Lately, 
however,  a  number  of 
ripe  seeds  have  been 
produced  in  England, 
or  imported  from  Ame- 
rica, through  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company ; 
and  from  these  many 
young  plants  have  been 
raised  in  the  Epsom, 
Fulham,  and  other  nur- 
series ;  so  that  small 
plants  in  pots,  which 
may  be  sent  to  all  parts 
of  the  country,  may  now 
be  obtained  for  5s.  each. 
In  Prince's  Catalogue 
for  1825,  the  price  is  ' 
stated  as  25  dollars 
{51.  5s.)  each.  (Arb.  Brit.,  p.  310.)  Being  so  very  hardy,  and 
so  very  ornamental,  it  ought  to  be  in  every  garden,  from  the 
Orkney  Islands  to  the  Land's  End. 

Clematis  montana  yirb.  B)it.,  p.  245.  figs.  23.  and  24.,  is 
a  beautiful  species,  introduced  from  the  Himalayas  by  Lady 
Amherst,  and  tjuite  hardy.  It  resembles  C.  florida,  but  it  is 
far  more  beautiful ;  producing  numerous  flowers,  about  the  size 
and  form  of  tiiose  of  ^^nemone  sylvestris.  It  well  deserves  a 
place  among  every  collection  of  climbers. 
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-Hypericum  chinense  Arh.  Brit.,  p.  399.,  the  nurseryman's 
name  of  which  is  H.  nepalense,  is  a  very  handsome  species, 
which  has  not  yet  flowered,  but  of  which  there  are  plants  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  in  some  nurseries. 

Magnoh'a  conspicua  vars.  Soulangea;ia,  speciosa,  and  Alex- 
andrine Arb.  Brit.,  p.  278.,  though  they  have  been  in  the 
country  for  some  years,  and  flowered  splendidly  as  standards 
in  the  climate  of  London,  are  not  half  so  much  planted  as  they 
ought  to  be.  Plants  are  from  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  each.  Some  new 
varieties  of  M.  grandiflora,  more  hardy  than  any  that  have 
hitherto  been  produced,  are  expected  this  autumn  from  M. 
Le  Roy  et  Fils,  nurserymen  at  Angers,  who  cultivate  the  fol- 
lowing varieties,  some  of  which  are  unknown  in  this  country. 
We  give  them  in  M.  Le  Roy's  own  words :  — 

.  M.  grandiflora  des  Anglais.  M.  g.  canalicule,  avec  feuilles  en  gout- 

M.  g.  Mayardiere,  le  plus  fleurissant  tiere. 

(the  most  abundant  flowerer).  [Most  M.  g.  rotundifolia  ordiniire. 

probably  M.  g.  Maillardiere.     See  M.  g.  rotundifolia  des  Anglais. 

Arb.  Brit.,  p.  263.]  M.  g.  rotundifolia  ferrugineuse. 

M.  g.  Galissoniere,    le   plus   rustique  M.  g.  floribunda. 

(the  most  hardy).     [M.  le  Roy  in-  M.  g.  Semis  de  Bictin.  [Probably  from 

formed  us  that  this  variety  will  bear  Bicton.] 

several  degrees  of  cold  more  than  M.  g.  /aurifolia. 

any  of  the  others.]  M,  g.  crispa. 

M.  g.  stricta,  or  bouton  blanc.  M.  g.  subrotundifolia. 

M.  g.  exoniensis,  a  fleur  demi-double.  M.  g.  foliis  variegatis. 

M.  g.  longifolia  undulata.  M.  g.  pr^coce  du  Masis  [Pprecoce  de 

M.  g.  longlssima.  Mars]. 

Tilia  americana  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  373.,  and  its  varieties,  ai'e  far  too 
much  neglected.  We  wish  our  readers  could  see  the  fine  tree 
of  this  species  at  White  Knights,  of  which  we  have  just  had  a 
beautiful  drawing  made  by  an  artist  whom  we  sent  down  on 
purpose. 

yimygdalus  communis  var.  macrocarpa  Arh.  Brit.,  p.  675.,  is 
a  splendid  shrubbery  tree,  and  as  hardy  as  the  common  almond. 
Its  flowers  are  much  larger,  and  of  a  paler  colour,  than  those  of 
the  species  ;  and  they  appear  from  a  week  to  a  fortnight  earlier. 
The  fruit  is  lai'ger ;  and  its  kernel  is  so  sweet,  that  the  French 
call  it  Vamandier  des  dames.  The  tree  has  a  more  compact 
fastigiate  habit  than  that  of  the  common  almond.  Dwarf  plants 
are  Is.  6d.,  and  standards  2s.  6d.,  each. 

^rmeniaca  sibirica  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  683.,  is  the  very  earliest  of 
all  flowerinff  trees  in  the  nei<i[hbourhood  of  London.  It  seldom 
grows  above  10  ft.  high  ;  and  only  requires  to  be  better  known, 
to  be  introduced  into  every  suburban  or  small  garden. 

Cerasus  serrulata  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  701.,  and  our  y%.  6.,  is  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  double-flowering  cherries ;  and,  though 
plants  were  scarce  some  years  ago,  they  may  now  be  had,  in 
several  of  the  nurseries,  at  the   price  of  common   fruit-trees  : 
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care,  however,  riuist  be  taken  that  the 
ordinary  double-flowering  cherry  is  not 
received  for  it.  When  in  leaf,  it  will  be 
easily  known  bv  our  fiffure. 

Cytisus  aeolicus  LifK/L,  Arb.  Brit.,  and 
ouryfif.  7.,  is  a  beautiful  species  of  Cytisus, 
recently  introduced  by  the  Hon.  F.  Strang- 
ways,  of  which  various  historical  and  de- 
scriptive particulars  will  be  found  in  a 
future  page. 

Z/Upinus  arboreus  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  649. 
This  neijlected  shrub  has  been  a  longftinie 
in  the  country  ;  and  it  is  little  noticed  by 
amateurs,  probably  because  it  is  often  ill 

treated  by  gardeners.  When  intended  for  a  standard  shrub,  it 
should  be  planted  in  a  mass,  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  deep,  of  calcareous 
loamy  soil,  thoroughly  drained  ;  and  the 
seeds  sown  where  the  plant  is  finally 
to  remain.  Transplanted  plants  seldom 
do  much  good,  except  when  trained 
against  a  wall.  In  the  court-yai'd  of 
the  gardener's  house  belonging  to  Pope's 
Villa  at  Twickenham,  we  have  lately 
seen  a  singularly  handsome  bush  of  tree 
lupine  treated  in  this  manner.  It  has  a 
clear  single  stem,  apparently  quite  ligne- 
ous, with  a  rough  bark,  about  2  ft.  high. 
The  head  reaches  to  the  height  of  8  ft., 
spreading  widely,  and  hanging  down  gracefully  on  every  side. 
It  flowers  profusely,  and  ripens  seeds  every  year ;  and  it  has 
attained  this  degree  of  perfection  in  the  short  space  of  four 
years.      Seeds  may  be  procured  of  the  principal  seedsmen. 

Pav/a  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  469.  The  species  and  varieties  of  this 
genus  canr.ot  be  too  strongly  recommended.  Every  gentleman, 
who  has  two  trees  of  the  common  horsechestnut,  ought  to  insist 
upon  his  gardener  cutting  in  the  head  of  one  of  them,  and 
grafting  it  all  over  with  Pavm 
rubra  Arb.  Brit..,  p.  469.;  or  with 
^'sculus  rubicunda  Arb.  Brit., 
p.  467.  Tluit  beautiful  variety, 
Pavm  rubra  pendula^rZ*.  Brit., 
p.  470.,  should  not  be  neglected. 

Amelanchier  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  874.  ;;^^ 
All  the  species  and  varieties  of       '^ 
this  genus  deserve  to  be  better 
known.  A.  sanguinea  Arb.  Brit., 
p.  875.,  and  our^^.  8.;  and  A.  florida  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  876.,  and  our 
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fig.9.\  are  charming  small  trees,  which,  fortunately, 
may  now  be  had  in  most  nurseries. 

Cotoneaster  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  869.  Tiiere  are  four 
trees  belonging  to  this  genus,  at  once  of  surpassing 
beauty,  and  as  hardy  as  if  they  were  natives  of 
Sweden.  These  are  C.  frigida,  C.  affinis,  C.  acu- 
minata, and  C.  nummularia.  Figures  of  the  entire 
trees,  and  of  the  botanical  specimens,  are  given  in 
our  Arboretum  Britannicuvi ;  and  there  are  plants 
to  be  had  in  several  nurseries.  The  rapidity  of 
growth  of  C.  frigida  and  C.  affinis  is  quite  astonishing- 
are  covered,  in  June,  with  a  sheet  of  white  blossom, 
September,  with  a  cloak  of  scarlet  berries. 

Cratai^gus  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  813.      We  do  not  know  that  we  can 
add  any  thing  to  what  we  have  already  said  in  recommendation 
of  this  genus;  though  it  is  one  we  so  greatly  admire,  that  we 
could  fill  a  magazine  with  its  praises.      We  have,  in  the  Arbo- 
retum, described  above   eighty    sorts,   and  given  engravings  of 
about  sixty  sorts.      Nevertheless,  one  variety  escaped   us ;  viz. 
Crataegus  punctata  var.  brevispina  {^g.  10.),  introduced  by  Dou- 
glas, and  forming  a  handsome  fastigiate 
tree,  with  large  very  dark  purplish  red 
fruit.    There  are  two  sorts  of  CVatae^gus    j( 
that  we  are  particularly  desirous  should 
be   introduced  into  every  garden,   and, 
if  it  were  possible,  into  every   hedge  : 
the  first,  C.orientalis  var.sanguinea  Arb. 
Brit.,  p.  863.  fig.  596.,  which  has  port- 
wine- coloured  fruit,  about  the  size,  form, 
and  colour  of   the    red  walnut  goose- 
berry;   and  the    other,   C  tanacetifolia 
var.  heedna  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  864.  fig.  599.,  and  our^^'.  11. 
variety,  which  was  raised  from  seed  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery, 
has  large  yellow  fruit ;  but  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  size  and 
marked  character  of  its  leaves,  and  for  the  timber-like  habit  of 
growth   of  the  tree.     The  fine  specimen  of  it  from  which  our 
jiortrait,  given  in  the  Arboretum  Britannic^mi  for  November,  was 
taken  stands   in  the    Layton   Nursery,  where  there  are    many 
curious  articles  utterly  neglected.      The  only  young  plants  of  it 
that  we  know  of  are  in  that  nursery,  and  in  the  Hammersmith 
Nursery ;  where,  however,  not  one  will  be  found  next  spring,  if 
our  hint  is  taken  as  we  mean  it  to  be.      Plants  of  C.  orientalis 
var.  sanguinea  are  in  the  Fulham  Nursery,  under  the  name  of 
C.  orientalis.     The  only  place  that  we  know  of  where  there  are 
large  fiuit-bearing   trees  of  this  kind  is  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Bishop  of  London  at  Fulham  Palace.     There  is,  also,  a  very 
handsome  tree  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  ; 
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but,  as  it  stands  in  an  obscure  point  of  the  southern  boundary 
hedge,  and  is  concealed  from  the  walk  by  pear  and  other  fruit 
trees,  we  question  if  it  has  been  seen  in  fruit  by  one  in  ten 
thousand  of  the  visitors  to  the  gardens. 

Kageneck/f/  crataegiiides  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  9'^^.  fig.  657.,  is 
a  very  singular  hardy  evergreen,  which  ought  to  be  propa- 
gated by  nurserymen  as  extensively  as  the 
Garrya  elliptica  mas  {^g.  12.),  already  so 
strongly  recommended  in  Vol.  XL,  p.  \4;9. 

^ubus  micracanthus,  R.  spectabilis,  R.  nut- 
kanus,  and  R.  odorus,  all  described  and  figured 
in  the  Arboretum  Britaitnicum,  well  deserve  to 
be  more  extensively  cultivated ;  and  (Spirae^a 
bella  and  S.  ariaifolia,  also  described  and 
figured  in  the  Arboretum  Britajiniaim,  are  not 
less  so. 

Escallonm  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  993.  All  the  species 
of  this  geims  are  beautiful,  and  richly  deserv- 
in<x    of   culture    against  a  wall.        The    most 
showy,  both  for  its  foliage  and  its  flowers,  is  E.  montevidensis 
Arb.  Brit.,  p.  993.,  and  our  fig.  1 3. 

E.  illinita  Lindl.  {fig.  14.)  is  a  remarkably  hardy  species,  with 
i)road  leaves  and  white  flowers,  which  lias  been  described  in  a 
foinitr   page.     South  of  London,  there  are  few  shrubs  which 
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would  make  a  more  beautiful  covering  for  a 
bower,  or  arcade  of  trellis-work,  or  a  naked  wall, 
than  E.  floribunda  or  E.  montevidensis.  A 
plant  trained  to  a  single  stem  till  it  had  attained 
the  height  of  10  ft.  or  12  ft.,  and  then  allowed 
to  spread  over  a  parasol  of  wire,  would  form  a 
singular  and  beautiful  object.  What  adds  much 
to  the  charm  of  the  two  species  last  mentioned 
is,  that  they  form  powerful  attractions  to  bees  ; 
and  bees,  when  seen  busily  at  work,  with  their 
cheerful  hum,  convey  the  itieas  of  active  employ- 
ment, industry,  and  happiness. 

^amamelis  virginica  Arb.  Brit..^  p.  1007.,  is 
one  of  the  very  few  trees  which,  in  the  climate 
of  Britain,  continue  in  flower  throughout  the 
winter.  The  sexes  are  borne  on  different 
plants ;  and  both  are  in  the  Twickenham  Botanic  Garden. 
The  female  plant  comes  into  blossom  about  a  month  later  than 
the  male  plant,  and  continues  longer  in  flower. 
Hence  the  advantage  of  having  both  sexes  in  the 
same  garden.  There  is  a  curious  tree  of  this 
species  at  Ham  House,  of  which^^'.  15.,  taken 
after  it  had  lost  most  of  its  leaves,  is  drawn  to 
a  scale  of  1  in.  to  12  ft. 

Mutism  Arb.  Brit.,  1072.  This  is  a  very 
singular  and  exceedingly  interesting  genus  of 
shrubby  climbers,  with  leaves  terminating  in 
tendrils,  by  the  prehension  of  which  the  stems 
are  supported.  The  species  introduced  are 
quite  hardy  when  trained  against  a  wall ;  and 
of  M.  latiftMia  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  1072.,  and  our 
Jig.  16.,  there  are  plants  at  5s.  each  in  the  Clapton  Nursery. 

^Rhododendron  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  1097.  There  are  many  new 
varieties  and  hybrids  belonging  to  this  genus,  which  is  now 
considered  as  including  Azalea.  We  refer  to  our  Arboretum, 
or  to  the  nurserymen's  catalogues,  for  a  list  of  names.  In  the 
warmest  parts  of  Devonshire,  the  camellia  and  the  hybrid  tree 
rhododendron  would  make  beautiful  garden  hedges. 

Rlbes  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  968.  We  have  described  forty-three 
species,  and  figured  above  thirty  species,  of  this  interesting 
genus.  Every  one  is  aware  of  the  beauty  of  i2.  sanguineum,  R. 
speciosum,  and  i2.  aureum:  but  the  long  bunches  of  flowers  of  the 
JR.  multiflorum  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  980.,  and  onr  fig.  17. ;  and  the  value 
of  the  fruit  of  R.  niveum  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  970.,  and  our^.  18. ; 
are  little  known.  R.  niveum,  which  grows  to  the  height  of 
7  ft.  or  8  ft.,  was  introduced  from  the  north-west  coast  of  North 
America,  by    Douglas.     The    bush    bears    some    similarity    to 
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R.  trifloruni ;  and  the  flowers 
are  white,  abundant,  and  or- 
namental ;  but  the  berry  of 
i?.  niveum  is  about  the  size  of 
that  of  the  black  currant,  and 
of  the  same  deep  rich  purple. 
It  resembles  a  small  smooth 
gooseberry;  "but  its  flavour 
is  very  different :  it  is  entirely 
destitute  of  the  flatness  which 
is  more  or  less  perceptible  in 
even  the  best  gooseberries  ; 
in  lieu  of  which  it  has  a  rich, 
subacid,  vinous,  lather  per- 
fumed flavour,  which  is  ex- 
tremely agreeable.  The  fruit 
is  rather  too  acid  to  be  eaten 
raw ;  but,  when  ripe,  it  makes  delicious  tarts,  and  would,  pro- 
bably, afford  an  excellent  means  of  improving  the  common 
gooseberry  by  hybridising."  {Lindl.  in  Bat.  Reg.,  Aug.  1834.) 
R.  niveum,  apart  from  these  considerations  (which,  however, 
will  probably  lead  to  its  culture  in  the  kitchen-garden),  is,  from 
its  white  pendulous  flowers,  a  valuable  addition  to  our  orna- 
mental hardy  shrubs. 

5'ambucus  nigra  var.  laciniata  Arb. 
Brit.,  p.  1028.,  and  our  fig.  19.,  is  a 
beautiful  tree,  neglected  for  no  other 
reason,  apparently,  than  that  it  has 
been  a  long  time  in  the  country, 
and  is  sold  cheap.  But  what  shall  we 
say  to  the  general  neglect  which  there 
seems  to  be  of  S.  racemosa  Arb.  Brit., 
p.  1031., and  our^^^.  20.?  Thistreehas 
a  splendid  appearance  wlien  covered 
with  its  panicles  of  fine  large  scarlet 
fruit.  Captain  S.  E.  Cook,  who 
found  it  in  abundance  in  Spain,  in- 
forms us  that  the  panicles  of  fruit 
resemble  miniature  bunches  of  grapes 
of  the  most  brilliant  scarlet;  and  that, 
when  in  perfection,  lie  thinks  it  the  most  beautiful  wild  fruit 
he  has  ever  seen.  Its  large  leaves,  with  their  deeply  serrated 
pinnae,  are,  also,  very  ornamental.  It  grows  as  freely  as  the 
common  elder,  and  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection  ;  though 
it  is  very  seldom  foinid,  in  British  gardens,  of  such  a  size  as  to 
display  its  beauty.  We  should  think  it  would  succeed  if  budded 
on  the  conuuon  elder ;  and,  as  that  species  is  abundant  in  many 
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places,  plants  might  be 
trained  to  a  single  stem, 
and  budded  with  S.  race- 
mosa,  standard  high.  The 
price  of  plants,  in  the  Lon- 
don nurseries,  is  Is.  6d. 
each.  {Arb.  Brit.,  p.  1031.) 

Syringa  Josikae^a  Arb. 
Brit.,  p.  1210.,  is  a  new  and 
beautiful  species  of  lilac,  of 
which  plants  may  already 
be  procured  in  some  of  the 
nurseries. 

i^raxinus  americana  Arb.  Brit.^  p.  1232.  Those  who  have 
only  seen  this  species,  and  its  numerous  varieties  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Gar-  j-v-^  /\^vr:^  18 
den,  or  in  the  arbore- 
tum of  the  Messrs.  Lod- 

diges,  can  form  no  idea    ^\\\\/  1   V^'//^^ 
of  the   grandeur    and    \  \<^V\  \  \ll//y^^  .< 
beauty     of     the    tree, 
when  of  a  considerable 

size,  and  grown  in  free  ^^^^^^ar^iii^^,^^^:^ 

air  near  water.  We 
are  led  to  make  this 
remark  from  the  beauty 
and  freshness  of  a  col- 
lection which  was  late- 
ly sent  to  us  by  Mr. 
Brooks,  from  his  arboretum  at  Flitwick  House.  It  is  singular 
that  there  are  no  old  American  ash  trees  in  the  splendid  col- 
lection of  old  exotic  trees  and  shrubs  at  Syon.  The  highest 
American  ash  that 
we  know  of  is  that 
fiijured  in  our  Arbo- 
return  from  a  speci- 
men at  Ham  House ; 
where,  however,  the 
tree,  being  on  a  gra- 
velly soil,  suffers  every 
summer  for  want  of 
water.  But  the  most 
magnificent  specimen 
of  an  American  ash, 
and  that,  too,  of  the 
finest  variety  of  the  species  (viz.  F.  a.  juglandifolia),  is  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  in  front  of  Pope's  Villa.    It  is  there  nearly 
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70  ft.  high,  with  a  head  upwards 
of  60  ft.  in  diameter ;  and  it  retains 
its  fine,  deep  green,  glossy  leaves  till 
Christmas.  At  Stackpole  Court,  in 
Pembrokeshire,  this  variety  ripens 
seeds,  from  which  many  young 
plants  have  been  raised,  and  dis- 
tributed in  the  woods.  We  have 
described  and  enumerated  upwards 
of  fifty  species  and  varieties  of  ash 
in  our  Arborctiirn,  plants  of  most 
of  which  may  be  had  at  Messrs. 


Loddiges's. 


^traphaxis  and  Tragopyrum  Arh.  Brit.  ai"e  low  shrubs  of 
very  great  beauty,  though  little  known.  Some  species  of  both 
are  figured  in  our  Arboretum  ;  and  there  are  plants  of  one  species 
of  each  genus  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden.  A  beautiful 
plant  of  ^traphaxis  spinosa  is,  also,  in  the  peat-earth  com- 
partment of  Messrs.  Loddiges's  arboretum.  As  the  species  of 
these  two  genera  are  but  little  propagated,  we  wish  we  could 
see  the  provincial  horticultural  societies  offering  premiums  for 
the  finest  specimens. 

Z)aphne.  The  autumn-flowering  mezereon  has  often  been 
recommended  by  us.  It  is  now  (Nov.  8.)  in  full  bloom  in  our 
garden,  and  will  continue  in  flower  till  March  next. 

Nyssa  Arb.  Brit,  is  a  genus  of  which  we  have  figured  four 
sorts.  All  of  these  deserve  culture  ;  but  none  of  them  will  do 
nmch  good  unless  planted  on  moist  ground,  or  near  water. 
The  largest  tree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  is  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Countess  of  Shaftesbury,  near  Richmond,  where 
it  has  attained  a  greater  size  than  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington at  Strathfieldsaye ;  being  no  less  than  45  ft.  high,  with 
a  trunk  16  in.  in  diameter  at  I  ft.  from  the  ground.  There  are 
hundreds  of  plants  of  this  genus  in  some  of  the  London  nur- 
series ;  but,  not  having  a  showy  flower  (though  the  intense  red, 
mixed  with  yellow  and  scarlet,  of  the  leaves  in  autumn  is  more 
striking  than  any  flower  whatever),  it  is  seldom  asked  for. 

C/'lmus  Arb.  Brit.  We  pass  over  a  number  of  genera,  which 
deserve  recommendation,  to  notice  that  useful  tree,  the  elm. 
More  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  this  genus  in  the 
Canterbury  Nursery,  by  Mr.  Masters,  the  author  of  the  Hortns 
Duroverni,  than  by  any  other  cultivator  that  we  are  aware  of; 
and  the  following  sorts  have  been  raised,  and  are  now  cultivated, 
by  him  :  — • 

U.  montana  rugosa  Masters.  Bark  reddish  brown,  cracking 
into  short  regular  pieces,  very  like  that  of  ^^cer  campestre. 
Tree  of  spreading  growth,  moderate  size. 
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U.  niontana  major  Masters.  The  tree  is  of  upright  and  rapid 
growth,  sHghtly  branched ;  and,  in  some  stages,  approachincr 
the  habit  of  the  common  Scotch  ehn,  but  of  a  more  taperinor 
form.  The  leaves  fall  almost  a  month  sooner  than  those  of 
the  following  sort.  [There  is  a  fine  tree  of  this  kind  of  elm 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  of  which  a  portrait  is  given 
in  the  Arhoretiini  Britarinictim.'] 

U.  montana  minor  Masters,  as  compared  with  U.  m.  major, 
is  of  a  more  branching  and  spreading  habit,  of  lower  growth, 
with  more  twiggy  shoots ;  and  these  are  more  densely  clothed 
with  leaves,  which  are  long  retained  in  the  autumn. 

U.  montana  nana  Ho7-t.  Dur.  Very  like  U.  minor  glabra  in 
habit  and  growth. 

U.  glabra  Hort.  Dur.     \_U.  montana  glabra  Arb.  Brit.'] 

U.  glabra  decumbens  Hort.  Dur.  [t/.  mont.  pendula  ylrb. 
Brit.],  or  Umbrella  Elm,  is  a  very  ornamental  tree.  When 
grafted  on  a  lofty  stem,  it  makes  a  good  companion  to  the 
drooping  ash. 

U.  glabra  replicata  Hort.  Dur.  [C7.  m.  fastigiata  Art.  Brit.] 
The  leaves  enfold  one  side  of  the  stem.  The  whole  habit  is 
remarkable ;  for  it  forms  a  cup-shaped  tree,  that  cannot  be  mis- 
taken for  any  other.  Its  foliage  is  darker  than  that  of  any 
other  elm,  save  that  of  U.  c.  virens.  [This  variety  was  raised 
at  Exeter,  by  Mr.  Ford,  nurseryman  there,  about  1826  ;  and  is 
known  by  the  names  of  Ford's  Elm,  U.  m.  Ford//,  and  U.  exo- 
niensis,  or  the  Exeter  Elm.] 

U.  glabra  major  Hort.  Dm:,  Canterbury  seedling,  is  of  more 
vigorous  growth  than  the  species ;  and,  indeed,  is  a  rival  to  U. 
americana  in  quickness  of  growth.  It  preserves  its  foliage  lono- 
after  U.  m.  glabra;  and  its  bark  is  like  that  of  U.  americana. 
This  tree  is  also  more  spreading  than  that  sort. 

U.  campestris  Hort.  Dur.  Very  twiggy;  pale  smooth  bark  ; 
irregular  growth  in  some  plants,  with  almost  horizontal  branches, 
where  no  others  are  near  to  force  the  shoots  upwards.  In  some 
soils,  it  is  very  subject  to  decay  at  the  joints.  The  bark  leaden- 
coloured  while  young,  splitting  into  long  thin  strips  with  ao-e. 
A  bad  variety  to  cultivate  for  timber. 

U.  campestris  alba  Masters.  Of  upright,  growth.  The  old 
bark  cracks  in  irregular  long  pieces,  and  becomes  very  pale  with 
age.  A  good  timber  kind.  [Shoots  with  the  bark  tinged  with 
red,  and  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves  quite  red.  Leaves  shinino-, 
and  doubly  and  deeply  serrated,  bearing  a  very  near  resemblance 
to  those  of  U.  efFusa.] 

U.  campestris  acutifolia  Masters.  Growth,  during  its  early 
stages,  very  like  the  last,  but  stronger.  The  leaves,  in  old  speci- 
mens, more  tapering,  and  the  branches  more  pendulous.  The 
young  leaves  do  not  justify  its  name.     Bark  like  the  last.     This 
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appears  very  common  in  some  parts  of  Essex,  Suffolk,  and 
Norfolk.  [The  specimens  sent  us  closely  resemble  those  of  the 
preceding  sort.] 

U.  campestris  stricta  Hort.  Dur.  Red  English  Elm.  One  of 
the  most  valuable  timber  trees  of  the  small-leaved  kinds.  Growth 
very  rigid.  The  timber  is  excellent ;  and  the  tree  forms  poles  of 
equal  diameter  throughout.  There  are  fine  specimens  of  this 
tree  in  Minster,  Thanet,  and  at  Ickham,  near  Canterbury.  In 
Mr.  May's  park  at  Heme,  where  there  are  several  kinds  of  elms, 
all  of  which  thrive  remarkably  well,  one  recently  cut'  down 
showed  this  day  (Nov.  14.  1836)  indications  of  upwards  of  100 
years'  growth.  A  portion  of  the  trunk  girts  15  ft.  for  l(jft.  in 
lengih.   The  remaining  portion  of  the  tree  has  been  appropriated. 

U.  campestris  virens  Hort.  Dtir..,  or  Kidbrook  Elm,  a  Cornish 
variety,  is  almost 'evergreen  in  a  mild  winter;  and,  as  such,  is  the 
most  ornamental  tree  of  the  genus.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
depended  upon  as  a  timber  tree,  because,  in  some  autumns,  the 
frost  kills  the  shoots.  The  bark  is  red,  and  the  tree  of  spreading 
habit.  This,  like  the  last-mentioned  kind,  grows  well  upon 
chalk.  [There  is  a  fine  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  named  there  U.  montana  nodosa,  which  fully  answers 
to  the  above  description  of  Mr.  Masters.] 

U.  campestris  viminalis  Masters.  In  some  stages  of  its  foliage, 
this  sort  is  frequently  mistaken  for  a  variety  of  birch.  It  is  quite 
useless  as  a  timber  tree  ;  but  makes  an  ornamental  tree,  with  a 
character  of  its  own.  This  was  raised  in  1817,  by  Mr.  Masters. 
The  stems  are  erect ;  and  it  does  not  appear  likely  to  exceed 
soft,  in  height.  It  produces  an  abundance  of  pendulous  twigs; 
whence  its  name.  [There  is  a  fine  tree  of  this  variety  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  which,  in  1834,  when  we  had  a 
drawing  taken  of  it,  was  30  ft.  high.] 

U.  campestris  pendula  Hort.  Dur.  This  variety  was  originated 
at  Downton,  where  it  is  said  to  have  grown  into  fine  timber. 
With  Mr.  Masters  it  grows  so  irregular,  that  it  does  not  appear 
likely  to  become  of  value  as  a  timber  tree.  [We  have  written 
to  Mr.  Knight  respecting  this  variety.] 

U.  suberosa  Hort.  Dur.  \_U.  campestris  suberosa  Arb.  Brit."] 
The  Dutch  cork-barked  Elm.  This,  except  U.  americana 
and  the  Canterbury  seedling  ( U.  montana  major  glabra),  is  the 
quickest-growing  of  any  that  Mr.  Masters  cultivates.  It  is, 
moreover,  valuable,  on  account  of  its  growing  well  upon  the 
Kentish  chalks;  and  it  keeps  its  leaf  till  late  in  the  autumn.  It 
is  a  tree  of  large  growth  :  many  of  the  elms  at  Windsor  are  of 
this  kind. 

U.  suberosa  variegata  Hort.  Dur.  [t7.  c.  s.  variegata  Arb. 
Brit.']  is  precisely  like  the  last,  except  in  its  variegation.  Mr. 
Masters  has  seen  a  few  of  very  large  dimensions ;   and  there  is 
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one  in  the  grounds  of  G.  May,  Esq.,  Strood  House,  Heme, 
remarkable  for  its  size  and  beauty. 

U.  suberosa  alba  Masters.  [t7.  c.  s.  alba  Arb.  Brit.']  A  lower 
tree,  of  more  compact  growth,  than  the  two  preceding  varieties; 
and  often  growing  into  an  oval,  or  rather  cone-shaped,  head. 
Young  shoots  pubescent.  Foliage  thickly  set.  Bark  much 
wrinkled,  and  becoming  white  with  age.  Fine  specimens  of  this 
variety  are  growing  in  Lee  Park,  near  Canterbury. 

Several  of  the  varieties  of  the  above  list  are,  we  believe, 
wanting  in  the  collections  about  London  ;  and  some  of  them 
seem  of  great  value  as  timber  and  ornamental  trees.  We  wish 
much  that  some  gentleman  near  London,  who  could  spare  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  land,  would  plant  an  ulmarium,  and  col- 
lect varieties  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  kinds  might  then 
be  determined  with  accuracy,  and  also  the  comparative  value  of 
the  timber.  If  the  business  were  properly  set  about,  all  the 
results  of  real  utility  might  be  attained  in  ten  years  after  plant- 
ing; for  in  that  period  all  the  sorts  worth  growing  for  their 
timber  would  be  50  ft.  high,  with  trunks  1  ft.  in  diameter  at  tlie 
surface  of  the  ground. 

U.  efFusa  Ai-b.  Brit,  is  a  most  remarkable  tree,  quite  as 
easily  known  in  winter  as  in  summer.  The  finest  specimen  in 
England  is  at  White  Knights,  where,  in  1835,  it  was  upwards 
of  60  ft.  high.  There  are  three  trees  of  this  elm  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Garden,  and  there  are  plants  at  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges's. 

y^'lnus  cordifolia  Arb.  Brit,  is  a  most  beautiful  tree,  intro- 
duced in  1818,  scarcely  ever  seen  in  plantations,  though  there 
is  abundance  of  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  and  in  the  Woking 
Nursery. 

Que'rcus.  All  the  species  and  varieties  of  oaks  are  beautiful. 
The  oaks  of  Europe  may  all  be  reduced  to  three  species:  Q. 
^obur,  the  British  oak  ;  Q.  Cerris,  the  French,  Turkey,  and 
Austrian  oak;  and  Q.  /^lex,  the  Spanish  and  Italian  oak.  To 
these  may  be  added  Q.  ^'gilops  and  Q.  Suber,  with  two  or 
three  others.  The  American  oaks  may  almost  all  be  reduced 
to  Q.  alba,  Q.  rubra,  Q.  Prinus,  and  Q.  virens.  The  finest 
trees  of  American  oaks  in  England  are  at  Strathfieldsaye.  The 
only  nursery  which  we  know,  which  contains  a  large  stock  of 
Q.  R.  sessiliflorum,  is  that  of  Young  and  Penny  at  Milford.  The 
weeping  oak  at  Moccas  Court,  and  the  curious  cut-leaved  oak 
of  Mr.  Fenessey,  have  been  already  noticed.  One  of  the  finest 
kind  of  weeping  oaks  in  England  is  at  Hackwood  Park,  in 
Hampshire,  of  which  we  have  been  kindly  promised  a  drawing, 
which  we  shall  have  engraved  for  the  Arboretum. 

Populus.  A  new  variety  [P.  nigra  salicifolia),  with  leaves  not 
unlike  those  of  5alix  viminahs,  has   lately  been  introduced  by 
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Messrs.  Loddiges.  P.  cordifolia  Lodd.  Cat.,  edit.  1836,  (P. 
heterophylla  Arb.  Brit.)  is  a  tree,  which,  though  it  has  been  a 
loin»-  time  in  the  country,  is  Httle  known.  As  it  bears  a  pro- 
tusion  of  catkins,  and  is  therefore  a  vahiable  spring  tree,  we 
should  like  to  see  it  much  more  frequently  cultivated  in  orna- 
mental plantations. 

Sulisbur/a  Arb.  Brit.  Almost  all  the  trees  in  the  country  are 
supposed  to  be  males ;  but  there  are  female  plants  at  Messrs. 
Loddio-es's.  Some  curious  fiicts  respecting  this  tree  will  be 
found  under  our  Foreign  Notices,  article  France,  Vol.  XII., 
p.  690. 

Phius  Arb.  Brit.  Pinus  austriaca  Hoss's  Anleittoig,  p.  6.,  (P. 
nio-ricans  of  the  Vienna  nurserymen)  bears  a  general  resem- 
blance to  P.  sylvestris,  of  which,  notwithstanding  the  difference 
in  the  cone,  we  have  no  doubt  it  is  only  a  variety.  This  sort 
of  pine  has  many  valuable  properties.  It  is  described  at  length 
in  Lawson's  Agriculturist's  Manual,  p.  3SS. ;  and  there  are  abun- 
dance of  plants  in  Lawson's  Nursery.  It  is  considered  more 
hardy  than  the  Scotch  pine. 

A.  nobilis  is  a  very  scarce  variety,  of  which  there  is  a  plant 
at  Chatsvvorth ;  but  we  hardly  know  of  another  bearing  this 
name  that  is  true  to  the  description,  except  some  plants  in  the 
Fulham  Nursery,  which  are  3  guineas  each.  Thei'e  are  plants 
of  nearly  forty  sorts  of  the  genus  Pinus  (including  ^'bies, 
C^drus,  &c.)  at  this  moment  in  the  Fulham  Nursery,  varying  in 
price  from  Is.  6d.  to  51.  each.  Pinus  insignis  is  51.  A\yies 
spectabilis  (Pinus  Yfehhidna  Wall.),  the  giant  silver  fir  of  the 
Himalayan  Mountains,  is  2  guineas,  ^'bies  Mormda,  or,  more 
properly,  A.  Smith//,  of  which  there  are  some  hundred  plants  in 
Knio-ht's  Exotic  Nursery,  is  2ls. :  but  we  refer  to  Messrs.  Whit- 
ley and  Osborn's  Catalogtie  for  1836. 

We  might  have  here  noticed  many  other  trees  and  shrubs, 
as  either  new,  or  old  and  neglected ;  but  these  may  suffice  for 
the  present.  We  would  respectfully  suggest  to  the  provincial 
horticultural  societies  the  idea  of  offering  premiums  for  the 
establishment,  in  the  grounds  of  private  gentlemen,  of  small 
arboretums.  A  certain  prize  might  be  given  for  a  minimum 
number  of  trees  and  shrubs  (say  100  species  or  varieties),  which 
have  been  introduced  during  the  present  century ;  and  for  every 
10  above  this  number,  a  certain  addition  might  be  made  to  the 
prize.  The  competitors  might  be  required  to  present  the  society 
with  a  single  leaf  of  each  species,  properly  dried,  attached  to 
paper  with  a  thread,  and  correctly  named.  Any  species  or  va- 
riety that  could  not  be  correctly  known  by  the  leaf  alone  (of 
which,  with  the  exception  of  double-flowering  plants,  there  are 
very  few  indeed  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  Arboretum  ef  Fru- 
ticetum  Britaimiaan)  might  safely  be  left  out  of  view.    Varieties 
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of  roses,  azaleas,  and  such  like  florists'  shrubs,  should,  of  course, 
be  excluded  from  tlie  con)}ietition. 

Another,  and  perhaps  a  better,  mode  of  encouraging  tlie  in- 
troduction of  trees  and  shrubs  into  the  grounds  of  gentlemen 
throughout  the  country  would  be,  for  the  societies  to  offer 
premiums  for  the  greatest  number  of  species  and  varieties  of 
some  particular  genus,  for  which  the  climate  and  soil  of  the 
locality  were  considered  particularly  adapted.  Our  Arboretum 
Britanniciim,  we  think,  would  form  a  very  suitable  prize.  For 
example,  premiums  for  Populus,  ^alix,  N^'ssa,  &c.,  might  be 
held  out  for  the  fen  lands  ;  coniferous  genera,  for  mountainous 
districts,  and  dry,  sandy,  or  gravelly  soils;  elms,  for  chalks;  oaks, 
for  loams  ;  Nepal  genera,  for  ornamental  purposes,  or  acclima- 
tising in  Devonshire,  &c. 

We  would  also  repeat  our  suggestion  made  in  a  former 
Volume,  that  it  would  be  most  desirable,  if  gentlemen  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  more  especially  in  the  climate  of  Lon- 
don, would  undertake  to  collect  and  cultivate  each  a  single 
genus ;  and  let  the  species  and  the  varieties  be  examined  by  the 
botanical  world,  on  certain  days  throughout  the  year. 

Another  most  desirable  object  would  be,  the  establishment  of 
an  arboricultural  society,  with  300  or  400  acres  of  land,  in  the 
climate  of  London ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that  all  that  is  want- 
ing to  form  such  a  society  is,  an  exceedingly  active-minded  man, 
enthusiastically  fond  of  trees  and  shrubs,  who  is  either  inde- 
pendent, or  has  little  else  to  do. 


Art.  IV.     Olitorial  Notices  ;  or,  Notices  oj"  new  Culinary  Vegetables 
deserving  of  general  Cultivation  in  British  Gardens. 

{Continued  from  Vol.  XII,  p.  G43.) 

The  Spinach  Tribe.  —  By  far  the  best  variety  of  the  spinach 
tribe  is  the  new  Flanders,  the  leaves  of  which  are  almost  as 
large  as  those  of  the  white  beet.  The  quinoa,  Mr.  Charlvvood 
considers  to  be  inferior,  as  a  spinach  plant,  to  either  the  New 
Zealand  spinach  or  the  French  spinach. 

The  Onion  Tribe.  —  A  new  variety  of  shallot,  or,  perhaps,  a 
distinct  species  of  ^'llium,  has  been  cultivated  for  a  few  years 
in  some  private  gardens.  It  is  very  much  like  an  underground 
onion;  but  it  separates  into  cloves,  like  garlic,  or  the  common 
shallot,  which  are  thicker  and  shorter  than  those  of  the  shallot, 
but  have' the  same  flavour.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  this 
is  called  the  Italian  shallot ;  and  in  others  the  Cape  shallot. 

Asparagiuous  Plants,  Salads,  SiC.  —  The  giant  asparagus  con- 
tinues to  be  in  demand;  and  the  new  hardy  white  Cos  is  con- 
sidered as  decidedly  the  best  Cos  lettuce,  and  as  being  not  only 
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more  hardy  than  the  old  M'hite  Cos,  but  also  than  the  brown 
Cos.  The  royal,  or  union,  continues  to  be  the  best  cabbage  lettuce 
in  cultivation.  The  taste  of  the  mass  of  the  public  in  London 
for  winter  salads  is  at  a  low  ebb,  otherwise  we  should  long  since 
have  had  blanched  chicory  grown  in  cellars  in  the  manner  re- 
commended in  the  early  volumes  of  this  Magazine,  and  by  Dr. 
Lippold  in  the  present  Volume.  The  Italian  and  the  Manchester 
celery  continue  to  be  reckoned  the  best. 

Pot  and  S'iveet  Herbs. —  The  most  valuable  of  these,  next  to 
parsley,  is,  doubtless,  tarragon  ;  which,  a  young  gardener,  who 
has  recently  gone  to  fill  a  situation  in  Scotland,  informs  us,  is 
as  rare  in  the  kitchen-gardens  there  as  if  it  were  a  tender  exotic. 
Under  this  head,  we  would  remind  gardeners  of  the  excellent 
mode  of  preserving  dried  herbs  adopted  by  Mr.  Lindsay,  and 
recommended  in  our  Tenth  Volume;  viz.  that  of  pressing  them 
in  a  mould,  ■and  afterwards  wrapping  them  up  in  paper,  and 
laying  them  by  in  a  dry  place,  not  exposed  either  to  a  high  tem- 
perature, or  to  currents  of  air. 

Stalks  and  Fruits  for  Tarts^  PicJding^  Sfc.  — ■  The  tart  rhubarbs 
have   lately  gained  a  valuable  addition  in  the  i^heum  australe, 
which  is  much  later  than  any  of  the  other  species  in  vegetating 
in  spring,  but  which  continues  to  grow  vigorously  in  autumn,  till 
it  is  destroyed  by  frost.    It  is  true,  tlie  common  sorts,  by  depriving 
them  of  their  leaves  in  moderation  during  summer,  and  supplying 
them  abundantly  with  water  in  July  and  August,  will  continue 
growing   till  winter;  but   the  stalks  of  the  leaves  so  produced 
have  far  less  flavour  than  those  of  .7?.  australe.     The  flavour  of 
the   stalks  of  this   species   is   said    to   resemble   that  of  apples. 
According  to  some,   the  stalks  are  rather  more  purgative  than 
those  of  any  of  the  other  sorts,  even  the  R.  palmatum  ;  and,  as 
the  roots  are  ascertained  to  form  a  portion,   at  least,  of  the  rhu- 
barb of  commerce,   this  may  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  case. 
From  the  experience  of  those  who  have  used  it  for  two  or  three 
years,  however,  we  conclude  that  it  is  not  injuriously  so.  Perhaps, 
for  some  constitutions,  it  might  be  advisable,  in  tarts   made  of 
the  stalks  of  the  common  sorts,  to  introduce  a  small  proportion  of 
the  stalks  of  i^heum   australe.     This  sort,  ue  are  informed  in 
a  communication  which  will  appear  in  a  succeeding  Number, 
may,  by  protection  with  a  frame  and  litter,  be  kept  growing,  or, 
at  least,  in  a  healthy  green  state,  till  the  middle  of  January;  about 
which  time  the  earliest  variety  of  common  tart  rhubarb,  if  set  to 
rest  by  withholding  water  early  in  summer,  and  treated  in  a  par- 
ticular manner  in  autumn,  will  be  fit  to  succeed  it,  without  the 
application  of  artificial  heat.      In  this  way,   tart  rhubarb  may  be 
obtained  all  the  year  round,  without  forcing;   at  least,  according 
to  the  common  application  of  that  word. 
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Art.  V.  Floricultural  and  Botanical  Notices  on  Kinds  of  Plants 
nevoly  introduced  into  our  Gardens,  and  tJiat  fiave  originated  in  them, 
and  on  Kinds  of  Interest  previouslij  extant  in  tliem  ;  supplementary 
to  the  latest  Editions  of  the  "  Encyclopcedia  of  Plants"  and  of 
the  "  Hortus  Britanniciis." 

Curtis' s  Botanical  Magazine  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
eight  plates;  3s.  6d.  coloured,  3s.  plain.  Edited  by  Sir  William 
Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c. 

Edivards's  Botanical  Register ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
eight  plates;  4s.  coloured,  3s.  plain.  Edited  by  Dr.  Lindley, 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 

Siveet's  British  Flotmr-Garden  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
four  plates  ;  35.  coloured,  2s.  3d.  plain.  Edited  by  David  Don, 
Esq.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  King's  College,  and  Librarian  to  the 
Linnaean  Society. 

Mound's  Botanic  Garden,  or  Magazine  of  Harclij  Flower  Plants  cul- 
tivated in  Gj'cat  Britain  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
four  coloured  figures  in  one  page;  large  paper  ls.6d.,  small  Is. 
Edited  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 

Birmingham  Botanic  Garden  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  4to,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Conducted  by  G.  B.  Knowles,  Esq.,  and  Frederick  Westcott,  Esq., 
Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horticul- 
tural Society. 

The  Botanist  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing  four  plates,  with 
two  pages  of  letterpress  ;  8vo,  large  paper,  2s.  6d. ;  small  paper, 
I5.  6d.  Conducted  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S. ,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  &c..  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

The  Floricultural  Magazine  and  Miscellany  of  Gardening,  edited  by 
Robert  Marnock,  Curator  of  the  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Gar- 
dens, Sheffield.     In  monthly  numbers,  Qd.  each. 

Berberaceae. 

390.  i^PIME^DIUM  [190G. 

*macranthum  Lindl.    large-flowered     ^  A     pr    1?    ap    Li  and  P    Japan     1835    D    s.l     Bot.  reg. 

A  very  pretty  sweet-scented  species,  "  remarkable  for  the 
large  size  of"  its  pale  violet  flowers."  It  is,  no  doubt,  quite  hardy, 
and  w^ell  deserving  of  cultivation.  Plants  are  in  the  Fulliarn 
Nursery.  {Bot.  Reg.,  Nov.) 

Crucrferce,  or  Urassicdcea. 

1853.  /BE^RIS- 
•16365a  coronaria  D.  Don    crown-Jlou'ering     O  or  ^    jn     W     ...     1S3G    S    co    Sw.  fl.-gard.  2.  s.  359. 

A  hardy  annual,  of  easy  culture,  and  by  far  the  most  showy  of 
the  genus.  "  Few  plants  have  better  claims  to  a  place  in  the 
flower-border.  Its  flowers  are  large;  and,  at  a  distance,  the  plant 
bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  double  white  rocket." 
(Siveet's  Fl.-Gard.,  Nov.) 

1338.   TESICA^RIA 

*gracilis  Hook.    s\ender.stemmed     O  or  |    my.au    Y    Texas    1834    S    co    Bot.  mag.  .35.33. 

A  native  of  the  same  country  as  V.  grand iflora,  noticed  in 
p.  73.,  viz.  Texas;  and  discovered  at  the  same  time  by  Mr.  Druni- 
mond.     "  It  is  less  showy  than  the  latter,  but  a  lively  and  graceful 
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plant,  and  well  adapted  for  ornamenting  rockvvork.     It  continues 
in  flower  during  almost  the  whole  summer  ;  and  the  blossoms 
are  succeeded  by  the  numerous,  small,  and  exactly  globose  seed- 
vessels."  {Bot.  Mag.,  Nov.) 
CaryophylldcecE. 

1415n.  AGROSTEMMA 

*suecica  Maund     Swedish    £   A     P'    I    Ji-S    Pk    Sweden    1824    D    co    Bot.  gard.  144. 

"  A  pretty  plant  for  a  select  spot,  with  other  favourites,"  which 
should  be  grown  in  peat.  {Mawid's  Bot.  Gard.,  Dec.) 
lUiamndcc(C. 

668.  CEANO^THUS 

•coUina  Doug,     liill    H.   A   or  1     mr.s     L     N.  America    1827     C    p.I    Bir.  bot.  gard.  13. 

"  T'his  is  a  low  decumbent  shrub,  its  trunk  scarcely  rising  1  ft. 
from  the  ground  ;  yet,  being  an  evergreen,  and  perfectly  hardy, 
it  is  a  plant  well  worthy  of  notice,  and  will  make  an  interesting 
addition  to  the  shrubbery."  It  flowers  freely  ;  sometimes  twice 
during  one  summer.  [Birm.  Bot.  Gard.,  Dec.)  See  Ai-b.  Brit., 
p.  125. 

YahdcecE,  or  Leguminbsce. 

19G3.  GENI'STA  17497  monosperma. 

"  One  of  the  most  deliciously  fragrant  shrubs  in  the  world. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  delicate  and  grateful 
than  the  sweet  odour  that  its  tender  snow-white  blossoms  diffuse 
in  the  conservatory,  in  the  months  of  May  and  June.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  being,  when  wild,  a  good  deal  taller  than  a  man, 
having  a  trunk  1  in.  thick,  and  waving  its  green-grey,  leafless, 
thread-like  branches  in  the  wind  in  the  most  graceful  manner. 
All  along  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  high  as  the  latitude 
of  Sicily,  it  is  abundant ;  but  it  cannot  bear  the  cold  of  the 
French  shore.  At  Gibraltar,  in  a  hardy  barren  soil,  and  close 
upon  the  sea-beaten  rocks,  it  is  loaded  with  blossoms  in  February  ; 
along  the  Barbary  coast,  in  Sicily  from  Alicata  to  Spaccaforno, 
and^in  Greece,  it  occurs  in  similar  situations;  and,  finally,  it  gains 
its  eastern  limits  in  the  deserts  of  Mount  Sinai,  where  the  Arabs 
call  it  retain."  {Bot.  Reg.,  Dec.) 

Kosdceie  §  Pbmecc. 

1506.  CRAT.EVUS  12933  mexicaiia  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  629.  ;  Sweet's  Fl.-Gard.,  2,  ser.,  t.  300. ;  Lottdon's  Arb. 
Brit.,  p.  843.,  and  fig.  617.  p.  867. 

Si:)ec.  Char. — Leaves  oval,  acute,  serrated;  in  some  instances, 
cut  at  the  tip  ;  tomentose  on  the  under  surface.  Flowers  in 
corymbs.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  acute,  tomentose.  Bracteas  slender, 
scale-like.      Fruit  spherical,  containing  3 — 5  stones. 

A  small  tree,  which,  in  mild  climates,  is  quite  evergreen;  with 
harsh  rather  shining  leaves,  which,  in  the  more  vigorous  shoots, 
are  sometimes  3-lobed.  Stipules  linear-lanceolate,  scaly,  having 
glands  on  their  margins,  longer  than  the  petioles.  Fruit  yellow, 
palatable.    {Bot.  Beg.,  1910.) 

"  The  flowers  are  almost  as  large  as  those  of  some  kinds  of 
pear;  and,  appearing  as  they  do  in  abundance  from  the  rich  green 
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bosom  of  the  leaves,  produce  a  striking  effect.  The  fruit  is  in 
some "  esteem  "  among  the  Mexicans  ;  but  it  has  not  much 
merit."  [Bot.  Reg.,  Nov.) 

1506.  CR  AT.'E'GUS  12907  glandulbsa  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  627. ;  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  817.  fig.  567. 
2  macrantha  I.indl. 

Synonyme  :   C.  macrantha  Lodd.  Cat.;  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  819.  figs.  572,  573. 

Spec.  Char.  —  Leaves  roundish  or  oblong,  incisely  serrate, 
wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  on  long  petioles.  Sepals  pinnatifid, 
glanded.  Spines  axillary,  bent,  longer  than  the  petioles.  Fruit 
spherical,  corymbose,  3-stoned.  Stones  having  a  thick  bony 
shell.  [Lindl.)  Var.  2  macrantha  has  the  spines  equal  to,  or 
longer  than,  the  leaves.      Fruit  smaller.   [Lindl.) 

"  A  fine,  handsome,  vigorous  American  thorn,  forming  a  tree 
with  a  spreading  head,  and  having  firm  dark  green  leaves, 
amongst  which  are  intermixed  stout  curved  spines  of  unusual 
length.  I  have  seen  them  as  much  as  4J  in.  long.  It  flowers 
in  May,  and  produces  an  abundance  of  its  deep  vermilion-red. 
haws  in  the  autumn.  No  writer  upon  the  wild  trees  of  America 
notices  this  remarkable  plant ;  it  is  therefore,  in  all  probability,  of 
sarden  ori<iin  :  indeed,  I  entertain  no  doubt  of  its  beinff  a  mere 
variety  of  C.  glandulosa,  possibly  of  hybrid  extraction  between 
that  species  and  C.  Crus-galli."  [Bot.  Beg.,  Dec.) 

Co7np6sita  §  Corymhifera;,  or  Ksterdcece. 

5401.  CRASPE'DIA    (see  in  Vol  XI.  p.  ,S75.)  [Bot.  reg.  1908. 

*%\?Mca.  Lindl.      %\Anco\i.i.herbaged     ^  j\l      cu.     ?  IJ     ...    ap    Y    N.Holland    1836    S     ...    ?8?1. 
Synonyme  :  Richea  glauca  Lab. 

"  A  curious  herbaceous  plant,  found  in  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
whence  it  was  sent  by  Mr.  James  Backhouse  to  his  brother,  in 
whose  nursery  at  York  it  flowered  in  April  last.  It  will,  no  doubt, 
be  hardy  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Great  Britain,  but  had  better 
be  kept  in  a  frame  in  other  places."  [Bot.  Beg.,  Nov.)  Dr. 
Lindley  has  not  taken  any  notice  of  C.  macrocephala  Hooker, 
described  and  illustrated  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  34-15.;  and 
noticed  in  some  detail  in  our  Vol.  XI.  p.  375.  A  third  kind,  ac- 
cording to  the  names,  is  registered  in  our  Hortus  Britannicus. 

2iUa.  RATABVDA  Raf.  (meaning  unknown)  21968  columnaris.  [gard.  2.  s.  361. 

*2  pulcht'rrima  Z).  Don     most  beautiful     i^    /\   ox  S    au     R.Y    N.America     ?  1835    D     co     Swt.  fl.- 
Synonymes:   Rudbeck/a  columnaris  Ptirs/i;  R.  columnifera  Fras.  Cat.;  R.  Tagetes  James  It.  ;  Obe- 
liscaria  columnaris  Dec.  Prod.;  Obelisc^ria  pulclierrima  Dec. 

Professor  Don  has  adopted  "  Batahida  as  a  separate  genus, 
from  its  achenia  beintj  furnished  at  their  inner  anole  with  a 
membranous  fringed  border ;  and  from  the  pappus  being  present 
in  the  form  of  a  very  short  membranous  ciliated  crown."  (Sweet^s 
Fl.  Gard.,  Dec.)  A  very  showy  hardy  perennial,  frequent  on 
the  banks  of  rivers  tlu'oughout  the  western  regions  of  North 
America.  The  rays  of  the  flower  are  of  a  velvety  brown,  bor- 
dered with  yellow.     There  are  plants  in  the  Bristol  Nursery. 

CampanuldcecE. 

607.  CAMPA'NULA 

*Barreli6ri  Marnock     Barrelier's     ^  A   or  1    s    B     R    co    Flor.  mag.  1.  t.  12, 

"  This  is  a  graceful  little  plant,  rising  to  about  the  height  of 
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9  in.  or  10  in.  The  stem  is  slender;  and,  unless  supported,  it  is 
inclined  to  trail.  It  is  covered  throughout  with  whitish  lines. 
The  leaves  are  alternate,  solitary ;  the  radical  ones  heart-shaped, 
entire,  on  longish  slender  footstalks.  Those  on  the  stem  are 
entire,  mostly  ovate  and  obtuse,  with  strongish  footstalks,  about 
their  own  length.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  axils  of 
the  leaves  on  a  pendulous  leafy  stalk,  or  in  clusters  of  three  or 
four  flowers  at  the  extremity  of  the  stem.  The  calyx  is  parted 
into  five  deep  segments;  the  corolla  is  also  parted  into  five  re- 
curved segments.  It  can  be  kept  with  certainty  in  a  cold  frame 
during  winter.  It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  plants  that  we  have 
seen  for  a  long  time.  It  will  propagate  by  division  at  the  root, 
by  seeds,  cuttings,  8:c."  [Flor,  Mag,,  Dec.) 
Lobellaceod. 

3390.  CLINTO^N/.J 

*pulchella  Liiidl.    pretty    O    e'    §    jyau    B  W  Y    Colombia    ?  1831    S    co    Bot.  rcg.  1909. 

Dr.  Lindley  figures  "  this  little  plant  more  for  the  sake  of 
recording  its  existence,  than  from  any  expectation  that  it  will 
ever  become  an  object  of  horticultural  interest ;  for,  since  C. 
elegans,  a  far  hardier  and  more  cultivable  plant,  has  disappeared, 
there  can  be  little  hope  that  this,  beautiful  as  it  is,  will  be' pre- 
served. It  only  exists,  at  present,  in  the  garden  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society,  whither  it  was  sent  from  California  by  Mr. 
Douglas.  It  is  there  treated  as  a  tender  annual ;  and  every  year 
a  small  number  of  tiny  plants  have  been  raised  from  the  very 
few  seeds  ripened  the  previous  year.  It  has  been  usually  grown 
in  a  flower-pot."   {Bat.  Reg.,  Nov.) 

Hydrophylldcc(€. 

3292.  EUTOCA 

*Wrangel/«M«  Fisch.     Wrangel's     O     el    1    au     B     California     1835    S    s.l    Swt.  fl.-gard.  2.  s.  352. 

"  A  hardy  annual,  with  procumbent  stems,  and  large  pale  blue 
flov.'ers ;  a  native  of  the  Russian  colony  of  Ross  in  New  Cali- 
fornia, on  the  north-west  coast  of  the  American  Continent ; 
whence  it  was  introduced  by  seeds  to  the  Imperial  Botanic 
Garden  at  St.  Petersburg  last  year."  It  flowered  for  the  first 
time  "  in  Mr.  Lambert's  collection  at  Boyton  House,  Wilts, 
whei-e  the  plant  had  been  raised  from  seeds  communicated  by 
Dr.  Fischer."  {S'^^eeCs  FL-Gard.,  Dec.) 

Sci  •oph  ida  ridcecc. 

1717.  PENTSTE\MON  W.  [reg.  1899. 

*  heterophyllus /,w(//.    various.lcavcd     £    A   or  U  to  2     jn.o     R    California     183-    C    co     Bot. 

A  hardy  herbaceous  plant,  propagated  by  cuttings,  as  well  as 
seeds.  The  stems  are  somewhat  woody  and  recumbent,  and 
they  throw  out  a  number  of  lateral  shoots.  "  The  upper  part  of 
the  plant  is  sometimes  furnished  with  leaves  so  narrow  as  to  be 
almost  linear ;  the  lower  has  them  of  an  oblong  lanceolate  form  ; 
so  that  a  person,  unaware  of  the  circumstance,  would  be  apt  to 
mistake  portions  of  the  same  individual  for  different  species." 
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This  is  one  of  the  numerous  and  valuable  introductions  of  Douglas. 
{Bot.  Reg.,  Oct.) 

65.  CALCEOLARIA 

♦punctata  Knoivles  and  IVestcotl  is  a  hybrid  between  C.  pardanthera  n?pardantha]  and  a  white 
unnamed  variety,  both  of  which  are  also  hybrids. 

A  truly  elegant  kind  of  Calceolaria,  raised  by  John  Willmore, 
Esq.,  of  Oldford,  near  Birmingham.  [Birin.  Bot.  Mag.,  Nov.) 
It  evidentl}'  belongs  to  C.  corymbosa;  and  that  specific  name,  we 
think,  ought  to  have  been  introduced,  as  well  as  punctata;  though 
we  cannot  help  regretting  that  such  ephemeral  productions  should 
be  figured  in  works  strictly  botanical  at  all.  According  to  the 
figure,  the  corolla  has  its  ground  colour  of  an  extremely  pale 
yellow,  and  is  tinted  and  spotted  with  lilac :  its  characters  of 
colour  are  not  described  in  the  text. 

Lahidcees. 

74.     MONA'RD^  L.  [ISSS    R    p.l    Bot.  mag.  t.  3526. 

*  aristata  Kutt.     awned  (floral  leaves  and  outer  bracteas)     ^  A     pr    2    jl.au     Pa  Ro      N.  America. 

A  native  of  the  Arkansas,  "  perennial  and  annual,"  with  stems 
1  ft.  or  more  long;  quite  hardy,  and  constituting  a  desirable 
acquisition  to  our  borders.  [Bot.  Mag.,  Oct.) 

1674.  PHLO'MIS 

*armeniaca  TFi/W.    Armenian     £   A     cu    1    jn    Y    Armenia    1831    D    p.l   Swt.  fl.-gard.  2.  s.  36t. 

"  The  plant  is  apparently  quite  hardy,  is  well  adapted  to  orna- 
ment rockwork,  and  may  be  increased  with  facility  by  slips,  as 
it  sends  forth  a  number  of  short  leaf  shoots  from  the  root.  We 
have  observed  no  tendency  in  the  plant  to  become  shrubby,  as 
recorded  by  Mr.  Bentham  in  his  elaborate  monograph  of  the 
Labiat£e."  (Sxveefs  Fl.-Gard.,  Dec.) 

\  erhendcecB. 

YlD'i.  CLERODE'NDRUM  156S1  squam^tum  Vahl. 

Synonymc :  speciosi'ssimum  Paxton,  Paxton's  Mag.  of  bot  3.  p.  217. 

A  branching  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  4  ft.,  with  an 
erect  stem,  and  cordate  pointed  leaves,  and  flowers  produced  in 
large  spreading  terminal  panicles,  of  a  vivid  scarlet  colour,  and 
each  averaging  2  in.  in  length,  tubular  below,  with  a  5-parted 
spreading  limb.  The  native  country  of  this  plant  is  not  stated  ; 
but  it  is,  probably,  Japan.  Messrs.  Lucomb  and  Pince  of  the 
Exeter  Nursery  received  the  plant  from  Belgium  in  1835  ;  and  it 
flowered  profusely  in  this  nursery  in  Aug.  and  Sept.  1836;  and 
at  Chatsworth,  in  Oct.  of  the  same  year.  Mr.  Paxton  describes 
it  as  one  of  the  finest  plants  which  he  has  had  the  good  fortune 
to  figure;  and  as  far  superior  in  beauty  to  any  of  the  family  to 
which  it  belongs.  "  It  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  artist  to  give 
a  faithful  likeness  of  its  colours.  Being  a  plant  of  easy  culture, 
no  collection,  however  small,  ought  to  be  without  it."  Messrs. 
Lucomb,  Pince,  and  Co.  have  a  very  fine  plant  "  in  the  open 
border.  The  plant  in  the  house  we  have  treated  with  a  temper- 
ature of  from  65°  to  75°,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  :  it  has 
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grown  amazing]}',  and  is  now  a  fine  plant,  4  ft.  high,  covered 
with  beautiful  kixuriant  fohagc ;  and  each  shoot  terminated  by 
large  spreading  panicles  of  rich  scarlet  flowers,  each  flower  2  in. 
long;  and  the  whole  plant  having  open,  all  at  once,  several  hundred 
blossoms.  It  has  now  been  in  this  splendid  state  for  more  than 
six  weeks,  and  promises  to  continue  quite  as  long  again.  It 
thrives  in  equal  parts  of  heath  mould,  loam,  and  vegetable  soil  ; 
and  delights  in  being  frequently  washed  with  the  syi'inge."  {Pax. 
Mag.  q/' Bot.,  Nov.)  We  are  informed  by  Mr,  Main,  Mr.  Geo. 
Don,  and  others,  that  this  is  nothing  more  than  the  Cleroden- 
dron  squamatum  Fa/it,  Hort.  Brit.,  No.  15681.,  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  649.; 
which  was  introduced  in  1790,  and  flowered  in  Colville's  Nursery 
in  1822.  On  comparing  the  figure  in  the  Botanical  Register 
with  Mr.  Paxton's  figure,  we  have  no  doubt  whatever  of  the 
identity  of  the  plants. 

174?.   J'ERBE'NA  15642  Lambert/ 

*2  r6sc-a  D.  Don.    roie-Jioivered    ^  A   or  IJ    jl    Pk    Carolina    ...    D    co    Swt.  fl.-gard.  2.  s.  363. 
Si/nonymc:    V.  Drumiii6nd(>'  Hort. 

"  The  V.  Lambert/  was  originally  imported  by  the  late  Mr. 
Lyon,  by  whom  it  was  gathered  in  Carolina.  The  present  very 
pretty  variety  was  collected  in  Texas  by  the  late  Mr.  Drum- 
mond,  and  is  cultivated  in  gardens,  as  a  distinct  species,  under 
the  name  of  /^.  Drummond/V;  but  we  have  looked  in  vain  for 
characters  to  separate  it  from  Lambert/ ;  and  we  must  confess 
that  the  line  of  distinction  even  between  this  last  and  Aublet/a 
is  not  easily  drawn."  {Sweet's  FL-Gard.,  Dec.) 

•28421a  Tweediea/ifl  Hook.    Tweedie's     £    lAJ     el    ...    s    S    Brazil    ?1834    C    p.l    Bot.  mag.  3541. 

"  Dried  specimens  of  this  most  lovely  plant  were  sent,  by  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Niven,  the  able  and  zealous  curator  of  the 
Glasnevin  Botanic  Garden,  under  the  name  here  adopted." 
"  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  species  has  much  affinity  with 
V.  chamaedrifolia  B.  M.  {V.  Melindres  Gill.,  in  Bot.  Reg.\ 
Hort.  Brit..,  No.  28421. ;  but  it  is  a  tall  upright-growing  plant, 
clothed  with  soft  downy  hairs;  of  a  much  more  delicate  texture, 
especially  in  the  leaves,  which  are  considerably  larger,  more 
acuminate  and  serrated,  more  cuneate  at  the  base,  and  decidedly 
petioled.  The  flowers  are  larger,  and  more  inclining  to  rose 
colour  ('rich  rosy  crimson'),  in  greater  number,  and  the  raceme 
more  capitate.  Hitherto  it  has  only  been  treated  as  a  stove 
plant ;  but  it  will,  in  all  probability,  be  found  to  bear  the  open 
air  as  well  as  V.  chamaedrifolia."  {Bot.  Mag.,  Dec.) 

Begoti'iaceae. 

2r)54.  BEGO'isIA 

*Fischeri  otto    Fischer's    «.norlJ    f.tnr    W    ...    1835    C    l.p    Bot.  mag.  3532. 

This  {ilant  was  introduced  into  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden 
from  Berlin.  It  has  small  flowers,  but  foliage  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful in  its  colouring,  this  being  as  follows  :  —  The  leaves,  when 
young,  are  bright  red  behind,  paler  at  the  veins,  and  pink  above, 
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with  a  peculiar  silvery  lustre,  which  continues  on  the  old  leaves; 
the  colour  being  then  beautifully  delicate  yellowish  green,  and 
the  redness  behind  much  less  considerable.  The  disk  of  the 
leaf  is  in  figure  broadly  lanceolate,  with  a  heart-shaped  base  ;  the 
lobes  there  unequal :  it  is  a  little  waved,  and  is  toothed.  {Bot. 
Mag.,  Nov.) 
Proteh.cex. 

303.  ISOPO^GON  Baxten  R.  Br.,  noticed  Vol.  XII.  p.  74.,  is  figured  in  Bot.  Mag.  t.  3539. 

A  ristoloch  idcece. 

2582.  /<RISTOLOXHIA  L. 

*trifida  ia/M.    ixifiA.leavcd    i.  □    cu    ?  15   ...    G    sh     YBR    Caraccas     ...    C    p.l    Botanist  3. 

This  stove  climber  is  stated  to  have  been  lately  introduced. 
The  drawing  was  taken  from  a  plant  growing  luxuriantly  in  the 
hot-house  at  Weston,  Shropshire,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Bradford. 
[The  Botanist,  No.  I.,  Oct.)  Whether  this  species  is  ligneous 
or  herbaceous,  what  month  it  flowers  in,  to  what  height  it  grows, 
or  in  what  year  it  was  introduced,  are  not  mentioned. 

Y.2ipJiorb\acese. 

»28261a  Bdjeri  Hook.     Bojer's    *  □    spl.    4    nov.  to  f    S.  Madagascar    ...    C    p.l    Bot.  mag.  3527. 

"  A  most  beautiful  plant,  and  better  meriting  the  name  of 
splendens  than  its  near  ally  so  called.  ...  It  seems  to  be  a  plant 
of  humbler  growth  than  the  E.  splendens  :  it  has  fewer  spines, 
more  coriaceous,  more  obovate  and  retuse  leaves,  richer-coloured 
bracteas,  and  simple  filaments.  It  flowers  in  the  stove  of  the 
Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  in  the  latter  end  of  winter,  and  in 
early  spring ;  and  more  or  less  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
year."  {Bot.  Mag.,  Oct.) 

Thymeldcece. 

87.  PIMELE'A 
*80.i«  nivea  LaW/.    vihiic-herbaged     ft  i |     pr    6    ...     W    N.  HoU.     ?  1833    C    s.p    Birm.bot.  gard.  9. 

A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  upwards  in  its  native 
country.  It  seems  nearly  allied  to  P.  incana,  but  difl:ers  from  it 
in  the  disposition  of  its  leaves,  which,  in  incana,  are  described  as 
not  imbricate,  which  they  are  in  this  plant.  Raised  from  seeds, 
in  1834,  and  probably  the  only  plant  of  this  species  [?  variety] 
which  has  ever  been  seen  in  a  living  state  in  this  country.  The 
specific  name  is  applied  in  relation  to  "  the  peculiarly  white  ap- 
'  pearance  of  the  tomentose  branches,  and  under  surface  of  the 
leaves."  (B/)-m.  Bot.  Gard.,  Nov.) 
Stac/c.fi07isniceae. 

898.  STACKHOU'SW  [reg.  1917. 

*monugyna  Lab.    one-styled      £    A     pr    1     ap     Pk     L    Van  Dicmen's  Land     1835     C    co    But. 

"  A  pretty,  neat,  herbaceous  plant,  a  native  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  whence  its  seeds  were  sent  by  Mr.  James  Backhouse  to 
his  brothers  at  York,  where  it  flowered  for  the  first  time  in 
April  of  the  present  year.  It  is  interesting,  as  forming  the  type 
of  a  very  small  natural  order  bearing  its  own  name,  concerning 
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which  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Natural  System  of  Botany, 
p.  118.  ed.  2."   {Bot,  Reg.,  Dec.) 
Orchiddcecc. 

£530a.  MYA'NTHUSLfnrf/.  [p.r.w    Bot.  reg.  1896. 

*  deltuldes  Lindl.    triangular-lipped     £  E]     cu    1|    o    D  G  spotted  vrith  V     Denierara    1835    D 

The  fourth  species  of  a  very  curious  genus.  "  It  is  a  native 
of  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  waterftill  of  the  De- 
merara  river,"  and  it  flowered  in  the  collection  of  Richard  Har- 
rison, Esq.,  of  Aighburgh,  in  Oct.  1835.   {Bot.  Beg.,  Oct.) 

255t.  EPIDE'XDRUM. 
•22730a  ae'mulum  Lindl.     emulous    ^  23  or  J     f    Li     Para     1834    D    s.p    Bot.  reg.  1898. 

A  very  rare  little  plant,  closely  allied  to  the  variable  E.  fra- 
grans.  {Bot.  Beg.,  Oct.)  Its  flowers  are  very  like  those  of  that 
species,  but  of  only  one  third  the  size. 

•  SCAPHYGLO'TTIS  Pop.    Boatlip.      (SkaphS,  a  boat,  and  gldtta,  a  tongue  ;  in  allusion  to  the  usual  form 
of  thelabellum.)        20.  1.  sp.  several.  [reg.  t.  1901. 

*  i'iolacea  Lindl.    v\o\et-coloitred-flowe)Yd    £  (23     cu    i    f    R  V    Demerara     ...     D    p.r.w    Bot. 

Not  a  species  of  any  beauty  ;  but  a  great  botanical  rarity. 
{Bot.  Beg.,  Oct.) 

•ASPA'SIA  i/nrf/.     (From  ai7MioOT«(,  I  embrace ;  in  allusion  to  the  manner  in  which' the  column  is  em- 
braced by  the  labellum.)  [O    p  r.w    Bot.  reg.  i;W. 
*variegata  Lindl.    ysLriegated-flou'cred    ^  23    fra    f    f    G  spotted  with  Y  and  R    S.  Amer.     1836 

The  flowers  are  deliciously  sweet ;  and  the  plant  will  probably 
prove  of  easy  cultivation,  and  fit  for  introduction  into  every 
collection.  In  most  respects,  it  resembles  A.  epidendrbides.  {Bot. 
Beg.,  Nov.) 

[D  p.r.w  Birm,  bot.  gard.  8. 
*epidendroides  i/«rf/.     Epidendrum.like    ^  E]    cu   1    ...  W  \' marked  with  brown    Panama    1833 

An  elegant  plant,  with  the  aspect  of  an  Epidendrum  ;  and, 
although  not  brilliant  in  colour,  it  is  beautiful  both  in  the  shape 
and  markings  of  its  flowers.  The  following  observations  on  the 
singular  habit  and  appearance  of  orchidaceous  plants  are  interest- 
ing, as  such  ;  and  they  show  the  superior  description  of  matter 
with  which  the  spare  room  (that  is,  the  space  that  remains  after 
the  description  and  all  necessary  characters  are  given)  in  the 
printed  pages  of  this  work  is  filled  up. 

The  structure  of  the  flowers  of  the  Orchidacete  "  is  curious, 
as  presenting  a  remarkable  deviation  from  what  is  usual  in  this 
part  of  plants ;  and  important,  as  affording  the  most  convenient 
means  for  their  classification.  Orchidaceous  plants  have  not  a 
certain  number  of  stamens  disposed  around  one  or  more  pistils, 
like  other  flowering  plants;  but  are  furnished,  instead  of  them, 
with  a  central  fleshy  body,  called  the  column,  round  which  the 
sepals  and  petals  are  arranged.  This  fleshy  body  (which  varies 
greatly  in  length  in  difi^erent  genera)  is  considered  to  consist  of 
three  stamens  and  a  style  in  a  state  of  firm  cohesion.  The 
stigma,  instead  of  forming  the  extremity  of  the  style,  as  in  other 
flowers,  is  a  moist  cavity,  situated  in  the  front  of  the  column,  im- 
mediately below  the  sunmiit.  At  the  apex  of  the  column  is 
placed  a  solitary  anther,  the  lateral  stamens  being  abortive,  or 
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imperfectly  developed.  A  curious  deviation  from  this  arrange- 
ment of  parts  occurs  in  Cypripedium,  which  has  the  lateral  sta- 
mens perfect,  and  the  central  one  abortive.  In  a  few  of  the 
genera,  the  anther  is  persistent;  but  in  by  far  the  greater  number 
it  is  deciduous.  On  removing  the  anther,  we  discover  the  pollen 
masses,  which  are  subject  to  various  modifications  of  structure. 
They  have  accordingly  been  divided  by  Dr.  Lindley  (whose 
intimate  acquaintance  with  these  extraordinary  plants  is  well 
known)  into  several  distinct  tribes,  in  a  work  devoted  expressly 
to  their  description."  [The  Genera  and  Species  of  Orchidaceous 
Plants.  By  J.  Lindley,  Ph.  D.,  F.R.S.,  and  G.,  &c.) 

2553.  EPIDE'NDRUM  [3534. 

•macrochilum  Hook     large-lipped    ^23    t^l     5     J"     G.  Y.  R    Mexico    1836    D    p.r.w    Bot.  mag. 

A  charming  epiphyte,  introduced  by  Charles  Horsfall,  Esq., 
in  whose  fine  collection  at  Evesham  it  flowered  in  June,  1836. 
In  the  general  structure  of  the  flower,  it  resembles  Encyclia  patens 
(Epidendrum  odoratissimum).  [Bat.  Mag.,  Nov.) 

2540.  ONCI'DIUM  [Bot  reg.  1911. 

*/ridifblium  Lindl.    Iris-leaved,  or  pygmy    £  [23    cu    ^    au     Y    Mexico  and  Brazil    1835  D    p.r.w 

"  This  curious  little  species  of  Oncidium  seems  to  be  common 
in  many  of  the  hotter  parts  of  America.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  town  of  Bom  Jesus  de  Bananal,  in  the  province  of  St. 
Paul,  it  grows  exclusively  on  the  branches  of  orange  and  lemon 
trees.  It  was  very  abundant  there,  and  constantly  preferred  dry 
places  exposed  to  the  sun."  This  is  figured  from  the  Earl  Fitz- 
william's  collection  at  Wentworth  House,  Yorkshire.  It  is, 
from  the  figure,  a  charming  species,  compact  in  its  mode  of 
growth,  and  showy  in  its  flowers,  which  are  large  for  the  size  of 
the  plant.   {Bot.  Reg.,  Nov.) 

2567.  lONO'PSIS 

♦tenera  Undl.    deVicate-habited    jg  [Z3    pr    1    my    \V.  Pk    Cuba    1835    D    p.r.w    Bot.  reg.  1904. 

"  The  species  of  this  genus  are  but  little  known.  It  is  seldom 
that  they  appear  in  gardens,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty 
attending  their  preservation  on  shipboard  ;  and,  when  imported, 
they  are  difficult  to  manage,  and  soon  are  lost.  In  their  native 
woods,  they  grow  upon  the  smaller  branches  of  trees,  or  upon 
dead  sticks,  which  their  white,  slender,  delicate  roots  quickly  over- 
spread. .  When  cultivated,  they  require  all  the  aid  of  a  hot  and 
damp  stove."  This  elegant  litde  plant  flowered,  in  May  last,  in 
Sir  Charles  Lemon's  collection  at  Carclew,  to  which  it  was  pre- 
sented by  Captain  Sutton  of  Flushing,  near  Falmouth,  who 
brought  it  from  Havannah  in  March,  1835.  The  scape  bears 
a  number  (eleven  are  shown  in  the  figure)  of  flowers,  arranged 
alternately  in  a  loose  sort  of  panicle.  It  seems  that  the  colour  is 
pale  pinkish,  marked  with  violet-coloured  veins.  [Bot.  Beg., 
Nov.) 

2552.  BROUGHTO'N/,-!  22723  sanguinea  IJ.  Br. 

Sijno7iymr:  Broughton/Vr  coccinea  IIoo/c,  Bot.  mag.  3536.;  Dendr6bium  sangiiineum  Swt.  Fl.-Gard. 
Oct.;  EpiiU  iidriim  sanguSneum  Swt.  Prod. 
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Orchiddcccc  ^Xeottie^e. 

2574.  PRESCO'TT/.^ 

•col6rans  Lindl.     colouiing    ^  (23    cu    ja    IJ     G.W    Brazil     1834    T)    p.l     Bot.  reg.  1916. 

"  It  is  a  much  more  attractive  plant  than  the  other  variety 
(figured  in  Bot.  Beg.,  t.  1067.),  because  of  the  deep  purple 
spots  at  the  base  of  the  divisions  of  its  flower;  and  it  might  be 
almost  considered  a  different  species,  but  there  do  not  appear  to 
be  any  characters  to  distinguish  it  with  certainty.  It  will  pro- 
bably be  treated  as  a  green-house  plant ;  but  it  is,  undoubtedly, 
one  of  those  species  which  would  succeed  better  in  a  situation 
protected  from  frost  and  damp  in  winter,  but  without  any  arti- 
ficial heat.  Considering  how  very  large  a  number  of  beautiful 
plants  we  have  that  would  grow  in  all  their  native  beauty  under 
such  circumstances,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  none  of  the 
many  wealthy  cultivators  of  flowers  should  yet  have  thought  of 
constructing  movable  glass  houses,  that  should  be  only  erected 
during  winter,  and  totally  removed  after  the  frosts  in  spring.  A 
thousand  pounds  so  expended  would  produce  a  far  greater 
result  than  three  thousand  applied  in  the  common  manner; 
and  the  annual  cost  of  keeping  such  houses  in  order  would 
be  nothing  as  compared  with  the  expense  of  green-houses  and 
stoves."  {13ot.  Beg.,  Dec.)  We  are  glad  to  see  Dr.  Lindley 
taking  up  the  subject  of  temporary  green-houses,  which  we  have 
been  strongly  recommending  for  the  last  twenty  years.  See  our 
Bemar/iS  on  Hot-houses  (4-to,  1816),  Bncijc.  of  Gard.,  this  Ma- 
gazine, and  Arb.  Brit. 

Orchiddcece  §  Epidcndrece. 

25G2.  BRASSAVO-L.4  [1914. 

•28680a  cord^ta  ijnrf/.    heart-lipped    j«  [S    cu    1    ja    G.W    Brazil    ...     D    stones  and  rocks    Bot  reg. 

"  Closely  allied  to  B.  nodosa,  from  which  it  differs  in  its 
flowers  being  only  half  the  size,  with  a  cordate  labellum,  and  a 
very  different  clinandrium.  It  was  imported  from  Brazil  by 
Messrs.  Loddiges.  .  .  .  There  will  be  no  certainty  in  the  culti- 
vation of  epiphytal  Orchidaceae,  till  we  become  more  precisely 
acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  different  species  than  we  now 
are.  At  present,  it  is  usual  to  consider  them  all  natives  of  trees 
in  damp  shady  woods.  It  is,  however,  quite  certain  that  such  is 
the  habit  of  only  some  of  them.  The  whole  genus  Brassavolff, 
for  example,  grows  upon  stones  and  rocks,  never  upon  trees,  in 
open  forest  glades,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun."    [Bot.  Beg.,  Dec.) 

95^3.  CATTLE' Y^  28532  intermfidia 

2  pallida  tinrf/.     pd\e.Jluwered    ^  El  or  1    jn     R.L     Brazil     1833     D    p.r.w     Bot.  reg.  1919. 

"  The  mixture  of  white  and  crimson  in  its  flowers  gives  it  a 
beautiful  appearance,  and  renders  it  much  more  interesting  than 
the  original  variety,  which  is  too  like  C.  Loddiges//."  It  is  by 
far  the  handsomest  of  the  tribe  in  this  country  [Buenos  Ay  res], 
and  grows  equally  well  on  the  sea-beaten  rock  and  the  moss- 
covered  tree  in  the  heart  of  the  forest.     It  is  to  be  found  in 
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bloom    at  all  seasons.     There   are   many  varieties   of  it;  their 
colour,  pink  and  crimson."  [Bat.  Ileg,,  Dec.) 
Iriddcea^. 

U5.  SISYRI'NCHUM  28017  graminifulium 
*2  pimilura  Lindl.    dwarf    £  [23  or  i    o    Y    Chili    ...    D    s.p    Bot.  reg.  1915. 

"  It  is  a  stove  herbaceous  plant,  growing  readily  in  sandy 
peat,  flowering  in  its  season,  and  then  dying  down  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year."  {Bot.  Reg.,  Dec.) 

Amca-ylUdkcQije. 

969.  AMARY'LLIS  7993psittacina  [3528. 

*2  hybrida  Hook,     hybrid     S  [23    spl     1|    ap    R  G    English  hybrid  ...     1820    O    r.m     Bot.  mag. 

Synonymes:    Amaryllis  psittacina  Johnson*  Gowan  in  Hort.  Soc.  Trans.,  5.  p.  361. ;    A.  Gritlini 
Sweet's  Hort  Brit.,  p.  509. 

A  "  truly  splendid  hybrid,  the  offspring,  it  is  reported,  of  A. 
Johnson/  (itself  a  hybrid),  fertilised  by  the  pollen  of  A.  psitta- 
cina." It  was  raised  at  South  Lambeth,  by  W.  Griffin,  Esq., 
previously  to  the  year  1820.    {Bot.  Mag.,   Nov.) 

Liilidcece  §Scillea;. 

*1W6(7.  NECTAROSCORDUM  Lindl.     Honey  Garlic.         (From  7iekla);  honey,  and  skorodon,  garlic;  in 
allusion  to  the  honey  pores  in  its  flowers.) 
siculum  Ucria     Sicilian     tf     A  or  3|    jn     G.P.W     Sicily    1832    O    co    Bot  reg.  1913. 

Synonymes:  /I'llium  sfculum  Ucria  PI.  ad  Lin.  Op.  Addend.,  n.  7. ;  Guss.  Prod.  Ft.  Sic,  1.  p.  398. ; 
Don  in  Sivt.  Fl.-Gard.,  2.  s.,  t.  349.  ;  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xii.  p.  543. 

"A  bulbous  plant,  found  wild  in  shady  woods  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Sicily.  It  has  been  hitherto  referred,  most  unaccount- 
ably, to  the  genus  u4'llium,  with  which  it  agrees,  indeed,  in 
having  an  umbellate  inflorescence,  and  a  powerful  garlic-like 
odour  ;  but,  in  hardly  any  other  respect,  more  than  Ornithoga- 
lum,  and  the  other  genera  of  the  liliaceous  order.  The  cha- 
racters assigned  to  it  are  amply  sufficient  to  fix  it  as  a  most 
distinct  and  remarkable  genus."  {Bot.  Reg.,  Dec.) 


Art.  VI.     List  of  Fifty-four  Sorts  of  Wheat,   Seeds  and  Ears  of 
xuhich  have  been  received  from  M.  Vihnorin. 

The  sorts  marked  M.  R.  are  those  mentioned  in  La  Nouvelle 
Maison  Rustiqiie.  The  numbers  correspond  with  those  in  the 
general  collection  of  wheats  of  M.  Vilmorin. 

Paris,  Sept.  1836. 

I.  Tri'ticum  satiVum.     Froment  ordinaire. 

environs  de  Paris.  (Fro- 
ment   commun     d'hiver 
ji  epi  jaunatre.    M.  R.) 
M.  R.  14.  Ble  de  Mars  sans  barbes 
ordinaire. 
17.  Ble  de  Saumiir. 
M.  R.  21.  Ble  d' Odessa  sans  barbes 
(de  M.  Bonfils). 
22.  Ble  Marselage. 
M.  R.  19.  Ble    de    Haie,  ou    blanc 
M.  R.     9.  Ble  d'hiver  ordinaire  des  veloute. 


A.   Far 

■ietes 

•  sans  Barbes.  (^Beardlest 
Varieties. ) 

M.R. 

1. 

Ble  blanc  de  Flandres. 

M.R. 

2. 

Ble  de  Talavera. 

M.R. 

3. 

Ble  de  Hongrie. 

M.R. 

7. 

Ble  Fellemberg. 

M.  R. 

8. 

Ble  Pictet. 

M.  R. 

3. 

Richelle  blanche  de  Na- 
ples. 

M.  R. 

6. 

Touzelle  blanche  de  Nice. 
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18.  Ble  dii  Chili. 
M.  R.  25.  Ble  d' hirer  rouge  des  en- 

^^rons  de    Paris,    (Fro- 

nient  rouge  ordinaire  sans 

barbes  M.  B.) 
M.  R.  24-.  Ble  de  Mars  rouge  sans 

barbes. 
33.  Ble  rouge  des  environs  de 

I'Aigle. 
M.  R.  28.  Ble  Lammas. 
M.  R.  32.  Ble  du  Caucase  rouge  sans 

barbes. 
M.  R.  35.  Ble  rouge  velu  de  Crete. 
M.  R.  34'.  Ble    de    Mars    carre    de 

Sicile. 


B.    Variiles  barbues.     {Bearded  Vars.) 

M.  R.  36.  Ble  barbu  d'hiver  ordi- 
nau-e.  (Froment  barbu 
d'hiver  a  epi  jaunatre 
M.R.) 

M.  R.  38.  Ble  de  Mars  barbu  ordi- 
naire. 

M.  R.  39.  Ble  de  Mars  barbu  de 
Toscane  a  chapeaux. 

M.  R.  44..  Ble  du  Cap. 

42.  Ble  du  Caucase  barbu. 

M.  R.  45.  Ble  Herisson. 

49.  Ble  d'Odessa  rouge  bar- 
bu (de  la  Chine,  M.  La- 
quesnerie). 


II.  Tri'ticubi  tu'rgidum.     Froment  renfle,  ou  Poulard. 


A.    E'2Ji  gIabre,ou  lisse.  (^Cliaff smooth.^ 
M.  R.  51.  Poulard  blanc  lisse 

55.  Ble  du  Nord. 
M.  R.  57.  Petanielle  blanche  d'Orient. 
ilf.  R.  58.  Garagnon  de  la  Lozere. 
ilf.  R.  66.  Poulard    rouge    lisse    du 
Gatinais. 
68.  Poulard  d'Auvergneaepil- 
lets  elargis. 

B.  E'pi  velu.    (C/iaff  hairy.) 
M.  R.  63.  Poulard  blanc  velu. 

74.  Poulard    roux    velu     de 
Beauce. 


75.  Poulard  d'Auvergne  a  epi 

long. 
79,  Petanielle rousse,  ou  gros- 
saille. 
M.  R.  79.  bis.    Gros  Turquet. 
M.  R.  80.  Ble  de  Ste.  Helene. 

82.  Poulard  carre  veloutd 
il/.  R.  85.  Ble  bleu  conique. 
M.  R.  88.  Petanielle  noire  de  Nice. 
M.  R.  90.  Ble    de    miracle,  ou     de 
Smyrne  (T'riticum 

compositum). 


III.  Tri'ticum  polo'nicum 
M.  R.  92.  Ble  de  Pologne  a  epi  long. 
IV.   Tri'ticum  du^rum 


Froment  dur,  ou  come. 

100.  Taganrock 

noires. 
104.  Plat  roux.  (Desvaux.) 


barbes 


M.  R.  95.  Ble   dur  d'Afrique  (Tri- 
menia  barbu  de  Sicile). 
99.  Gros  Taganrock  (plate  tale, 
Desvaux). 

V.  Tri'ticum  Spi/lta.     Froment  epeautre. 

M.R.  106.  Epeautre  sans  barbes  or-     71/.  J?.  108.  Epeautre    noire  barbue 
dinaire.  velue. 

107.  Epeautre     rousse     lisse 
epi  grele. 


VI.  Tri'ticum  amv'leum. 
M.  R.   109.  Amidonnier  blanc. 


Froment  amidonnier. 

1 12.  Amidonnier  roux. 


VII.  T'ri'ticum  monoco'ccum. 
M,  R.  115.  Engrain  commun  du  Gatinais. 


Froment  engrain. 


The  grains  of  the  above  kinds  of  wheat  we  shall  give  away  to 
any  person  who  will  undertake  to  grow  them  all,  for  not  less 
than  three  yeai's  ;  and,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  report  to  us  as 
to  their  comparative  value.  —  Co)id. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Notices. 

Malaria.  —  The  Soils  and  Situations  productive  of  malaria  are  various. 
Everj'soil  that  is  continually  moist  on  the  surface,  whether  from  the  luxuriance 
of  vegetation  or  other  causes,  is  productive  of  this  pestilential  vapour.  Marshes 
everywhere,  even  salt  marshes,  rice  grounds,  reed  grounds,  osier  grounds, 
moist  woods,  peat  lands  liable  to  putrefy,  all  lands  productive  of  rushes  and 
other  marsh  plants ;  all  lands,  in  short,  requiring  draining,  and  all  plantations 
requiring  thinning  ;  moist  ditches,  moist  dunghills,  decaying  vegetables  ;  sheds, 
hot-houses,  conservatories,  or  hot-beds;  dirty  streets,  diity  houses,  dirty 
clothes,  and  an  unwashed  person. 

The  matter  of  malaria  is  connected  with  fogs,  vapour,  mist,  and  a  moist 
atmosphere  generally.  The  east  winds  of  England  bring  the  malaria  from 
Holland.  A  dry  air  is  seldom  a_conductor  of  miasmata.  Evening  rambles  in 
the  country  are  dangerous  at  all  seasons,  but  more  especially  when  the  atmo- 
sphere is  moist.  It  seems  that  in  the  damp  climate  of  Holland,  a  stimulus  of 
a  moderate  dram  of  brandy  or  other  ardent  spirit,  taken  in  the  morning  with 
a  crust  of  bread,  when  you  are  compelled  to  go  out  early,  is  a  reasonable  pre- 
ventive; and,  in  general,  a  generous  diet,  avoiding  excess  both  in  eating  and 
drinking,  contributes  to  maintain  health  in  malaria  countries.  This  is  of 
universal  remark  in  Europe  and  America.  Fires  in  the  rooms  in  the  evenings 
and  mornings,  even  of  summer  and  autumn,  while  the  dew  is  on  the  ground, 
are  of  undoubted  use.  A  gauze  veil,  or  conopciim.  Dr.  M'Culloch  has  heard 
of,  as  a  guard  against  malaria ;  and  speaks  in  terms  of  respect  as  to  its  pro- 
bable use.  We  also  have  a  good  opinion  of  this  preventive,  for  reasons  that 
have  not  occurred  to  him. 

Malaria  must  be  a  chemical  compound,  and,  therefore,  decomposible.  Dr. 
M'Culloch  considers  that  it  is  decomposed  by  fire  and  smoke,  and  that  it  may 
be  excluded,  in  a  great  degree,  by  a  gauze  veil.  Hence  the  large  fires  kindled 
in  Rome  in  the  summer  evenings,  and  hence,  perhaps,  the  instinctive  pre- 
valence of  smoking  tobacco  in  Holland,  and  more  or  less  in  most  countries  of 
the  world.  Draining  all  lands  whatever,  elevating  the  situation  of  all  dwellings 
whatever,  generous  living,  good  fires,  and  warm  clothing,  great  personal  and 
household  cleanliness,  perhaps  smoking  tobacco,  where  the  other  requisites 
can  be  but  imperfectly  obtained,  are  all  that  we  can  do  to  shield  us  from  this 
everywhere  present  evil.  —  Cond. 

An  Asti  at  Moccas  Court,  growing  on  the  edge  of  a  dingle,  with  immensely 
large  roots,  which  run  along  the  surface  down  the  side  of  the  dingle  for  up- 
wards of  50  ft.  contains  1003  cubic  ft.  of  timber.  The  trunk  is  30  ft.  high, 
without  a  branch ;  and  girts,  at  10  ft.  from  the  ground,  20  ft.  6  in.  — ./.  Webster. 
Moccas  Court,  Feb.  1836. 

Mr.  Webster  informs  us  that  many  of  the  acorns,  and  also  many  young 
plants,  have  been  distributed  at  different  times  all  over  the  kingdom.  We 
should  like  much  to  receive  notices  of  these,  and  particularly  if  any  ai-e  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  in  order  to  refer  to  them  when  treating  of  the 
oak  in  our  Arboretum  Britannicum.  A  drawing  of  a  very  beautiful  weeping 
oak  at  Baden  was  sent  to  us  some  time  ago  by  an  English  nobleman,  a  mem- 
ber of  whose  family  had  sketched  it  from  nature,  but  it  appears  quite  different 
from  the  one  at  Moccas  Court.  —  Cond. 


Art.  II.     (Queries  and  Answers. 

Ce'reus  hcj^tagonus. —  I  think  the  cereus  mentioned  by  your  correspon- 
dent, J.  Clark,  flowered  at  Apley  Castle,  Shropshire,  in  1833.  The  plant, 
when  I  saw  it,  was  at  least  10  ft.  high,  and  had  been  cut  down,  so  as  to  give 
it  room  to  stand  in  the  back  of  the  vinery.  —  C.  M.  G.     Dulwich,  Dec.  1836. 

Effects  of  Soap  Ashes. —  Could  you,  or  any  of  your  numerous  correspondents, 
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give  any  information  on  the  effects  of  soap  ashes  upon  strong  clayey  soil ;  and 
if  they  kill  worms  and  slugs  in  the  ground  whereon  they  are  put  ?  Also, 
if  lime  mixed  witli  sand  ami  made  into  mortar,  before  digging  it  into  the  soil, 
is  preferable  to  being]  used  in  the  common  wav,  for  the  destruction  of  those 
vermin.  —  C.  21.  G.     Dulwich,  Dec  1836. 


Art.  III.     The  London  Horticultural  Society  and  Garden. 

Meetisg,  December  6.  —  The  Right  Hon.  Lady  Anne  Baii-d  was  balloted 
for,  and  duly  elected  a  Fellow. 

Exliibited.  Plants.  A  splendid  specimen  of  Poinsetti«  pulcherrima,  and 
a  fine  plant  of  E  pacris  minibilis,  from  Mrs.  Lawrence.  Luculi«  gratissima, 
from  Mr.  J.  Falconer.  Cattleya  guttata,  from  R.  Harrison,  Esq.  C'amelli« 
Donkelaen',  and  isuphorbw  jacquin/«e/?ora,  from  Mr.  Low.  Twenty  varieties 
of  Chrysanthemum,  from  Messrs.  Chandler.  Cactus  truncata,  Justic/rt  speciosa, 
Thunberg/a  alata,  Cypripedium  insigne,  C.  venustum,  Erica  pyramidalis, 
E.  elata,  and  Begonia  insignis,  from  Mr.  J.  (ireen,  gardener  to  ISir  Edmund 
Antrobus.  Seedling  chrysanthemum,  from  Mr.  Stewart,  gardener  to  Lord 
Ashburton. —  Cut  Flowers.  Cactus  sp.,  Clianthus  puniceus,  Bign6n/«  ve- 
nusta,  Phaius  grandifolius,  Blet/«  liyixcmiWuides,  Azalea  Indica  purpurea 
pleno  flore,  and  cameUias,  from  the  gardens  of  the  Misses  Trevor,  Tingrith 
House,  Bedfordshire.  —  Fruits.  Six  pine-a])ples,  from  Mr.  Lyne,  gardener  at 
Haworth  Park,  iNIiddlesex.  Monstrous  queen  pine,  from  Sir  C.  Cockerell. 
Cling  pippins,  from  John  Motteux,  Esq.  Seedling  apples  (33  sorts),  from 
Mr.  J.  Oliver,  Coombe  Abbey,  near  Coventry. 

Fro7n  ttie  Garden  of  the  Societi/.  Plants.  Phaius  grandifolius,  a  magnifi- 
cent specimen  ;  Crinum  amiibile,  i'ida  pulchella.  Chrysanthemums  :  Curled 
blush,  golden  lotus-flov\ered,  superb  clustered  yellow,  golden  yellow,  quilled 
light  purple,  quilled  flamed  yellow,  rosy  purple,  two-coloured  red ;  Wheeler's 
expanded  rose,  Wheeler's  starry  blush,  Wheeler's  flat  pink,  Wheeler's  dwarf 
pale  rose,  and  changeable  yellow,  Chrysanthemum  Wheeler /«?»<???,  seedlings 
83.  93.  96.  99.,  paper  white,  king,  starry  purple,  semidouble  quilled  white. 
Park's  small  yellow,  curled  lilac,  rose  or  lilac,  quilled  yellow,  late  yellow,  pale 
flame  yellow,  brown  purple,  superb  white,  changeable  pale  buft'. — Fruits.  Pears. 
Beurre  die),  bergamot  cadet,  beurre  d'Aremberg  (from  standards,  on  which  it 
does  not  succeed  so  well  as  the  glout  morceau),  glout  morceau,  Bezi  Vaet,  bon 
Chretien  Turc  (from  a  standard,  a  great  bearer,  but  only  fit  for  stewing),  win- 
ter crassane  (one  of  Mr.  Knight's  new  sorts ;  hardy,  and  succeeds  on  stan- 
dards), St.  (iermain,  bergamotte  bronzee  (first  time  of  fruiting  in  this  country  ; 
moderate  quality),  Bezi  de  Caissoy,  passe-Colmar,  Dumas  (or  j\Ionsieur  le  Cure 
otiierwise  called  poire  de  Clion,  and  the  same  as  Wilmot's  new  pear;  also 
called  the  Vicar  of  WaJceficld).  Apples.  Dessert :  Golden  reinette,  Court  of 
Wick,  yellow  pippin,  London  pippin,  St.  Julian,  Beachamwell,  Dutch  rai- 
gnonne,  Braddick's  nonpareil.  Kitchen :  HoUandbury,  Hormead  pearmain. 
Tower  of  Glammis,  Bedfordshire  foundling,  FrankUn's  golden  pippin,  old 
golden  pippin,  golden  Harvey,  Barcelona  pearmain,  Jerusalemsseble.  This  last 
was  originally  received  from  Denmark ;  and,  though  handsome,  has  no  great 
merit  besides  novelty. 

Read.  An  account  of  some  further  experiments  made  in  the  garden  of 
the  Society,  in  the  year  183G,  relative  to  the  cultivation  of  potatoes,  by  Mr. 
R.  Thompson. 

Medals  awarded.  A  silver  Knightian  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Fal- 
coner, for  Luculi«  gratissima  ;  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  for  Poinsettm  pulcherrima  ; 
to  Mr.  Green,  for  Begonw  insignis  ;  to  Mr.  Low,  for7''uph6rb/«  jacqnin^o;« ; 
to  R.  Harrison,  Esq.,  for  Cattleya  guttata;  to  Mr.  Chandler,  for  Jersey  chrys- 
anthemums; and  to  Mr.  Lyne,  for  two  Providence  pines. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS* 


Art.  I.  On  the  Importance  of  Gardeners'  possessing  getteral  and 
scientific  Knoxvledge,  for  the  Purpose  of  effecting  Improvements  in 
their  Art.  By  Robert  Fish.  Read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  West 
London  Gardeners'  Association,  Dec.  19.  1836;  and  communicated 
to  the  Gardeners  Magazine  in  consequence  of  a  Resolution  passed 
by  that  Society. 

Knowledge  and  ignorance  are  opposite,  and  yet,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  are  correlative  and  convertible  terms.  To  enable  a 
man  to  make  a  definition  of  what  knowledge  is,  he  must  first  be 
able  to  give  a  true  description  of  its  counterpart.  Hence  the 
sentiments  we  entertain  respecting  knowledge  or  ignorance  will 
bear  an  exact  analogy  to  the  progress  which  we  have  made  in 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  The  sages  of  India  or  of  Egypt 
would  entertain  ideas  concerning  knowledge  as  different  from 
those  conceived  of  it  by  the  modern  philosophers  of  Europe,  as 
would  be  found  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  untutored  peasant 
boy,  when  contrasted  with  the  genius  and  the  intellect  of  a 
Newton.  Nor  would  the  ideas  of  these  respective  classes  con- 
cerning knowledge  be  more  diversified,  than  the  effects  of  the 
knowledge  possessed  by  each  would  be  varied.  In  individuals 
of  the  first  class,  we  should  have  seen  as  much  superiority  in 
knowledge  as  was  sufficient  to  fill  the  minds  of  its  possessors 
with  self-gratulation,  and  to  inspire  them  with  contempt  and 
derision  for  the  ignorant  around  them  :  but,  in  individuals  of 
the  latter  class,  we  are  forcibly  struck  by  the  fact,  that  the  more 
expanded  their  intellect  has  become,  and  the  greater  the  range 
of  knowledge  over  which  they  have  travelled,  the  more  have 
they  been  distinguished  for  condescension  of  manners,  and 
humility  of  spirit.  Instances,  indeed,  may  occur  of  individuals 
of  splendid  attainments  regulating  their  conduct  by  narrow- 
minded  principles;  but  we  are  willing  to  believe  that  such 
instances  are  rare.  We  do  not,  therefore,  contend  that  the 
Vol.  XIII.  — No.  83.  i: 
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possession  of  great  knowledge  is  always  followed  by  philan- 
thropic views;  but  we  do  contend  that,  from  the  prejudices  it 
subverts,  the  respect  to  the  opinion  of  others  it  engenders,  and 
the  feeling  of  self-deficiency  it  inspires,  it  exerts  a  powerful  in- 
fluence in  promoting  feelings  of  kindness  between  man  and  man ; 
teaching  us  that  our  pursuit  of  happiness  will  be  vain,  unless  we 
associate  that  pursuit  with  attempts  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
others.  Independently,  then,  of  the  personal  advantages  which 
the  possession  of  general  and  scientific  knowledge  confers,  we 
consider  that,  from  the  friendly  collision  between  kindred  minds 
which  it  encourages,  and  the  habits  of  reflection  and  investiga- 
tion it  produces,  we  are  fully  warranted  in  urging  its  importance 
upon  the  attention  of  gardeners,  convinced  that  its  acquisition 
will  put  within  their  reach  a  powerful  command  of  mechanism 
for  effecting  improvements  in  their  art. 

This  will  farther  appear,  if  we  reflect  upon  the  improvements 
which  have  been  made  in  gardening  and  other  sciences,  the 
means  by  which  these  improvements  have  been  effected,  and 
the  doubts  and  uncertainties  under  which  we  still  labour. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  might  almost  be  left  as  a  self-evident 
proposition,  that  every  art  and  science  is  advancing  in  the  course 
of  improvement.  To  deny  such  a  position,  would  be  tantamount 
to  asserting  that  man's  attainments  in  knowledjje  had  remained 
stationary,  if  they  had  not  become  retrogressive.  This  opinion 
is  held  by  some;  but  in  it  we  cannot  agree;  for,  independently 
of  the  fact  that,  while  some  countries  have  become  enlightened, 
others  have  receded  into  barbarism ;  independently,  too,  of  the 
fact,  that  for  centuries  the  human  mind  wasted  its  powers  in 
profitlessly  roaming  amid  the  mazes  of  a  false  philosophy;  we 
do  consider  that  the  wonderful  discoveries  which  have  been 
made,  and  the  strong  energetic  desire  of  invention  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  period  in  which  we  live,  warrant  us  in  coming  to 
the  conclusion,  that  knowledge  and  improvement  are  advancing 
with  a  giant's  pace,  and  that  every  seeming  drawback  only  re- 
sembles the  ebbing  ripple  which  accompanies  the  waves  of  the 
flowing  tide.  Nor  have  we  any  reason  for  believing  that  the  art 
of  gardening  has  alone  remained  uninfluenced  by  the  onward 
movement.  It  is  now  far  from  enough  that  a  gardener  should 
know  when  to  plant  or  sow,  or  how  to  handle  dexterously  a  spade 
or  a  hoe.  The  gardener  who  aims  at  excelling  must  act  upon 
the  principle  that  his  profession  is  one  of  enquiry,  one  in  which 
practice  ought  to  be  based  upon  scientific  induction.  True,  we 
are  in  doubt  and  uncertainty  respecting  many  of  the  primary 
principles  of  gardening;  and  the  ardent  investigator  may  have 
liis  ardour  sobered  down  amid  the  diversity  of  opinions  with 
which  he  is  surrounded,  each  alike  presenting  its  peculiar  claims 
for  his  acceptance.    But,  while  this  diversity  of  sentiment  proves 
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that  there  is  a  great  want  of  fixed  incontrovertible  principles,  it 
also  proves  that,  whether  or  not  improvements  have  been  effected 
in  the  past,  new  discoveries  will  be  brought  to  light  in  the 
future.  This  conclusion  we  arrive  at,  because,  where  great 
diversity  of  opinion  exists,  an  evidence  is  adduced  that  the  mind 
has  been  aroused  from  its  lethargy,  and  no  longer  bounds  its 
belief  by  the  extent  and  nature  of  another  man's  faith.  Amid 
unity  of  sentiment,  where  men  are  ignorant,  or  tamely  yield  ac- 
quiescence to  principles  upon  which  their  faculties  had  never 
been  exercised,  we  cannot  see  how  knowledge  will  advance,  or 
improvements  take  place :  but  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in 
guaranteeing  that  such  will  be  the  case  when  diversity  of  opinion 
exists,  as  the  effect  of  study,  and  the  consequence  of  research. 
If  the  knowledge  of  gardening  were  not  rapidly  progressing, 
what  reason  could  we  assign  for  the  fact,  that  such  a  number  of 
horticultural  periodicals  should  be  issued,  supported,  too,  not  so 
much  by  gardeners  as  by  the  public  at  large  ;  alike  ministering 
to  the  happiness  and  comforts  of  the  wealthy  nobleman  and  the 
Industrious  artisan.  In  visiting  the  villa  of  the  merchant,  or  the 
country  house  of  the  gentleman,  and  observing  upon  the  tables 
of  the  library  several  of  the  gardening  periodicals,  one  cannot 
resist  the  conviction,  not  only  that  the  knowledge  of  our  art  is 
rapidly  extending,  but  also  that,  if  we  keep  not  pace  with  the 
onward  movement,  or,  rather,  be  not  competent  to  give  that 
movement  direction,  no  inattention  or  carelessness  of  ours  will 
impede  the  march  of  improvement.  But  let  it  be  impressed 
upon  our  minds,  that,  if  improvements  are  effected  independently 
of  our  exertions,  the  time  will  come  when  these  improvements 
will  be  acted  upon  without  our  superintending  care.  Men  of 
all  classes  will  become  their  own  gardeners  ;  and  the  professors 
of  gardening,  instead  of  being  distinguished  for  the  confidence 
reposed  in  them,  and  the  mental  acquirements  of  which  they 
were  once  the  possessors,  will  be  degraded  to  the  condition  of 
mere  del  vers  of  the  soil,  and  neither  possess  that  respectability, 
nor  receive  that  remuneration,  which  they  have  hitherto  done. 
To  prevent  such  a  result ;  to  maintain  the  honour  of  the  pro- 
fession ;  to  support  the  intellectual  character  which  we  have 
hitherto  sustained ;  to  keep  pace  with  the  onward  march  of  dis- 
covery and  improvement ;  ought  to  be  the  heartfelt  desire  of 
every  gardener  worthy  of  the  name,  or  in  whose  breast  one 
spark  of  true  and  elevated  ambition  resides. 

This  brings  us  to  enquire  what  are  the  means  by  which  im- 
provements have  been,  and  are  still  likely  to  be,  effected  ?  We 
answer,  that,  as  discoveries  in  other  arts  and  sciences  have  gene- 
rally been  effected  by  individuals  of  extensive  knowledge,  so  we 
should  consider  the  possession  of  that  knowledge  by  gardeners 
as  (he  surest  pledge  that  they  would  be  competent  to  effect  im- 
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provements  in  their  art.  We  are  well  aware  that  some  depart- 
ments of  knowledge  are  more  attriictive  to  some  minds  than  they 
are  to  others.  It  is,  no  doubt,  well  that  such  is  the  case;  as  a  person, 
to  excel,  must  have  his  mind  principally  directed  to  one  channel 
of  investigation.  But  we  do  not  consider  that  on  this  account 
we  have  any  right  to  praise  one  branch  of  science,  and  despise 
another  as  unworthy  of  our  notice.  If  one  department  of 
science  appears  more  wonderful  than  another,  it  will  generally 
happen  because  we  are  not  equally  acquainted  with  both.  The 
true  philosopher,  while  he  considers  no  science  to  be  utterly 
beyond  the  grasp  of  his  intellect,  likewise  considers  none  to  be 
below  or  unworthy  of  his  notice.  He  finds  as  much  to  excite 
his  admiration  in  examining  the  structure  of  the  humble  moss.^  as 
in  contemplating  the  form  of  what  would  be  termed  the  more 
perfect  plant ;  as  much  in  investigating  the  phenomena  revealed 
by  microscopic  agency,  as  in  soaring  amid  those  sublimating 
regions  brought  within  his  ken  by  telescopic  vision.  Still,  how- 
ever, there  exists  with  many  an  aversion  to  studying  certain 
branches  of  knowledge.  The  reason  assigned  is,  that  knowledge 
which  does  not  bear  most  directly  upon  their  own  particular 
profession  can  be  of  no  real  utility ;  and  its  only  recommenti- 
ation  is,  that  it  may  be  amusing.  This  opinion  is  founded  upon 
the  plausible  reason,  that,  as  it  takes  a  man  a  lifetime  to  arrive 
at  anything  like  perfection  in  any  of  the  sciences,  it  follows  thai, 
if  he  divide  his  attention  and  energies  to  the  pin^suit  of  different 
sciences,  instead  of  arriving  at  perfection  in  one,  he  will  not 
reach  mediocrity  in  any.  To  such  an  argument  we  accede  this 
much,  that,  when  an  individual  pursues  every  branch  of  know- 
ledge with  equal  ardour,  he  may  render  himself  a  cyclopa?dia  of 
the  knowledge  acquired  by  others ;  but,  unless  in  cases  of  extra- 
ordinary superiority  of  intellect,  he  will  not  be  the  originator  of 
any  discoveries  himself.  At  the  same  tim€,  we  are  fully  con- 
vinced that  no  individual  will  arrive  at  eminence  in  any  science, 
without  being  acquainted  with  those  intimately  connected  with  it. 
So  waved  and  indefinite,  indeed,  is  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  dillerent  sciences,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  where 
one  should  end,  or  where  another  should  commence.  So  de- 
pendent, too,  are  they  upon  each  other,  that,  before  we  can  study 
one  science  with  advantage,  we  must  possess  a  general  accjuaint- 
ance  with  several  others.  This  must  have  been  acted  upon 
before  any  science  could  have  arrived  at  its  present  advanced 
position.  What,  for  instance,  would  astronomy  have  been,  if 
the  mind  of  a  Newton  had  not  been  assisted  and  directed  by  a 
comprehensive  acquaintance  with  the  science  of  mathematics  ? 
What  woidd  the  art  of  navigation  be,  but  for  the  aid  of  astro- 
nomy and  magnetism?  Where,  again,  would  our  steam-engines 
have  been,   if  the  discovery  of  an  Arkwright  had  not  been  jm- 
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proved  upon  by  the  genius  of  a  Watt,  bringing  in  subservience 
to  his  purposes  the  combined  knowledge  of  the  sciences  of 
pneumatics,  hydrostatics,  and  mechanics  ?  In  what  a  situation 
would  the  healing  art  of  medicine  be  placed,  if  it  had  derived  no 
assistance  from  the  sciences  of  botany  and  mineralogy,  elucidated 
by  the  science  of  chemistry ;  and  the  knowledge  of  the  structure 
and  properties  of  the  constituent  jiarts  of  the  human  system,  as 
revealed  by  the  science  of  animal  anatomy  ?  Not  to  multiply 
instances,  let  us  come  to  our  own  profession  ;  and,  in  comparing 
the  ignorant  superstitious  usages  of  the  past  with  the  compara- 
tively enlightened  practices  of  the  present,  are  we  not  warranted 
in  asking,  if  ever  it  would  have  arrived  at  its  present  position,  in 
one  and  all  of  its  subdivisions,  if  the  influence  of  climate  had 
not  been  studied,  nor  yet  any  attention  paid  to  the  sciences  of 
geography,  vegetable  physiology,  and  chemistry  as  applied  to 
the  analysis  of  the  substances  of  which  plants  are  composed,  and 
of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  soil  in  which  they  grow  ?  From 
what  has  been  stated,  we  consider  that  it  will  be  apparent  to  all, 
that  it  is  of  great  importance  to  possess  a  stock  of  general  infor- 
mation, which  at  all  times  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  our  own 
particular  profession. 

The  condition  of  gardening  is  now  such,  that  little  improve- 
ment can  be  expected  from  holding  on  in  the  same  beaten  track. 
We  must  strike  out  a  fresh  path,  by  bringing  the  facts  and  prin- 
ciples of  other  sciences  to  bear  upon  our  own.  To  do  this, 
there  is  an  absolute  necessity,  and  also  a  high  source  of  encou- 
ragement. A  necessity,  because  it  will  not  now  do  to  tell  our  em- 
j)loyers  that  such  a  thing  is,  because  it  is ;  as  he  will  expect  to 
receive  a  rational  account  for  the  success  or  failure  of  all  our 
operations,  and,  what  is  more,  will  very  likely  himself  be  able  to 
detect  the  cause  of  either :  an  encouragement,  not  merely  because 
the  field  is  extensive,  and  almost  unexplored,  but  also  because 
most  of  those  who  have  attempted  to  elucidate  the  science  of 
gardening  have  been  strangers  to  practical  details,  and,  hence, 
have  sometimes  been  misled ;  which  is  not  so  likely  to  be  the 
case  with  those  who  combine  the  knowledge  of  scientific  princi- 
ples with  the  carrying  of  these  principles  into  operation. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  importance  of  general  and 
scientific  knowledge,  for  clearing  up  the  doubts  and  uncertainties 
under  which  we  still  labour.  We  have  adverted  to  diversity  of 
sentiment  as  a  proof  that  knowledge  is  progressing ;  we  now 
refer  to  the  same  fact  as  a  proof  that  our  knowledge  is  far  from 
perfection.  Few  indeed  are  the  points,  either  in  science  or 
practice,  on  which  we  are  wholly  agreed.  As  the  objects  of  our 
care  are  organic  beings,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
])laced  extremely  varied,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
the  opinions  of  well-meaning  men  should  be  so  very  difierenU 
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To  reconcile  these  discrepancies,  a  greater  generalising  power 
must  be  put  in  operation.  A  gardener  would  then  see  that  a 
process  which  succeeded  well  under  his  management  would  not 
answer  equally  well  under  that  of  his  neighbour,  unless  all  cir- 
cumstances were  alike.  Hence  the  superiority  which  one  scien- 
tific principle  of  action  possesses  over  a  load  of  mere  practical 
directions.  In  the  former  case,  operations  are  regulated  accord- 
ing to  circumstances  and  situation ;  in  the  latter,  operations  are 
performed  in  every  circumstance  alike.  Thus,  too,  a  knowledge 
of  the  sciences  upon  which  the  first  principles  of  gardening  are 
founded  would  lead  to  greater  unanimity  upon  points  which  are 
now  subjects  of  dispute.  The  questions  respecting  what  a  plant 
is ;  what  are  its  modes  of  accretion ;  does  the  sap  descend  ?  is 
there  a  circulation  of  fluids  ?  is  the  sap  organisable  ?  is  it  capa- 
ble of  expanding,  under  the  direction  of  the  vital  principle,  what 
the  plant  contained  in  embryo  ?  or  does  all  accretion  proceed 
from  the  expansion  of  a  rudimental  membrane,  named  the  vital 
envelope,  as  contended  for  by  one  of  the  most  experienced 
physiologists  of  the  day  ?  are  questions  which  will  be  satisfactorily 
solved  only  when  we  become  better  acquainted  with  the  diversi- 
fied structure  and  habits  of  the  vegetable  world.  What  the 
food  of  plants  is ;  how  that  food  can  be  most  economically  and 
plentifully  supplied  ;  what  are  the  uses  of  leaves  ;  whether  are 
they  digestive,  respirative,  or  excretory  organs,  or  all  united ; 
how  to  know  the  fitness  of  a  soil  for  certain  crops ;  the  mecha- 
nical operations  most  suitable;  the  kind  of  manure  most  appro- 
priate; the  state  in  which  that  manure  ought  to  be,  whether 
fresh,  partly  or  wholly  decomposed ;  will  only  be  known  when 
we  possess  a  greater  acquaintance  with  chemical  principles,  and 
the  nature  of  the  crops  we  wish  to  raise.  Whether  the  system 
of  forcing  generally  adopted,  of  keeping  nearly  a  uniform  tem- 
perature by  day  and  by  night,  or  one  more  in  unison  with  nature, 
be  followed,  will  depend  not  so  much  upon  the  result,  as  upon 
the  knowledge  of  the  influence  of  heat,  when  not  acting  in  unison 
with  the  decomposing  agency  of  light.  Not  to  be  tedious,  we 
may  refer  to  the  insect  tribes  by  which  we  are  assailed,  and  ask  if 
there  is  much  likelihood  that,  with  all  our  many  recipes,  we  shall 
be  able  to  put  a  stop  to  the  ravages  of  the  turnip  fly,  the  devas- 
tations of  the  thrips,  and  the  molestation  of  many  others,  if  no 
one  acquainted  with  the  science  of  entomology  will  bring  his 
investigations  to  bear  upon  the  subject? 

Some  of  the  sciences  above  referred  to,  for  instance,  ento- 
mology, we  confess  we  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of;  but  we 
refer  to  it,  as  well  as  to  others,  in  support  of  our  general  propo- 
sition, and  in  the  hope  that  some  may  be  induced  to  give  it,  as 
well  as  others,  a  share  of  their  attention.  Were  we  all  to  study 
with    e(]ual    ardour    the    same    departments   of  knowledge,  we 
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should  fail  to  render  our  Society  one  of  mutual  Instruction, 
which  we  will  undoubtedly  do,  when  each  and  every  member, 
following  his  own  taste  and  inclination,  shall  lay  the  result  of  his 
researches  before  the  Society,  proving  that  he  is  alike  willing  to 
impart  and  receive  information.  It  is  only  from  acting  thus  that 
the  full  advantage  which  such  an  institution  is  capable  of  afford- 
ing can  be  realised  ;  when,  mind  acting  upon  mind,  the  develope- 
ment  of  one  man's  genius  animates,  enkindles,  and  expands  the 
genius  of  his  neighbour.  Thus  acting,  we  shall  likewise  be  lend- 
ino;  our  efforts  "  to  engraft  the  scattered  branches  of  knowledge 
upon  one  living  stock ;  to  make  the  same  vital  sap  circulate 
through  them  all ;  to  clothe  their  naked  outline  with  the  blos- 
soms of  a  new  spring;"  to  expand  our  own  hearts  with  the  senti- 
ments of  truth  and  benevolence  ;  to  triumph  over  the  natural 
principle  of  selfishness  ;  and,  shedding  around  us  a  halo  of  phi- 
lanthropic love,  to  prove  that,  if  our  abilities  were  equal  to  our 
wishes,  there  would  neither  be  misery  nor  sorrow,  ignorance  nor 
delusion,  in  the  world. 


Art.  II.     On  the  Gardeners  and  Gardening  of  Russia.     By  N.  N. 

In  reply  to  your  enquiries  how  the  market-gardeners  in 
Russia  employ  their  time  during  the  winter  months,  I  must,  to 
render  myself  more  comprehensible,  divide  them  into  two 
classes. 

The  first  class  consists  of  gardeners  who  take  care  of  hot-houses 
and  green-houses  where  early  forcing  is  resorted  to ;  and  they 
have  continual  employment  in  the  management  of  pines,  flowers 
in  pots,  and  early  fruit  trees  ;  they  also  raise  cucumbers,  kidney- 
beans,  salads,  strawberries,  &c.,  in  hot-houses  occasionally,  even 
before  the  commencement  of  the  new  year,  but  most  certainly 
soon  after  it.  Thus  this  division  of  gardeners  is  never  without 
work ;  and  the  out-of-door  labourers  are  discharged  till  spring. 

The  second  class  requires  a  more  detailed  description,  because 
their  way  of  life  differs  from  that  of  any  set  of  men  in  England. 
The  greatest  part  of  these  gardeners  come  from  the  districtof  Ros- 
toff,  so  that,  at  a  distance  from  their  home,  a  gardener  and  Rosto- 
vite  are  synonymous  terms.  A  few  come  from  the  neighbouring 
district  of  Ouglitch  ;  but  so  few,  that  they  are  lost  under  the 
former  appellation. 

Generally  about  the  middle  of  Lent,  or  towards  the  beginning 
of  it,  they  leave  their  villages ;  and  such  as  have  property  buy 
horses,  and  load  them  with  frozen  pork,  garden  seeds,  linen, 
onions,  and  other  smaller  articles  not  worth  enumerating,  but 
suited  to  the  part  of  the  empire  to  which  they  direct  their  steps. 
On  arrival  at  their  place  of  destination,  they,  in  most  cases,  sell 
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their  horses  to  profit,  as  well  as  their  ventuve,  ami  then  begin 
their  gardening  operations,  first  by  early  hot-beds,  but,  as  soon 
as  the  ground  is  thawed,  by  general  cultivation.  When  the 
winter  sets  in,  they  collect  their  debts,  and  go  back  to  their 
respective  villages,  waiting  for  the  return  of  their  migratory 
season  ;  for  spring  it  cannot  be  called.  They  are  a  most  indus- 
trious race  of  men,  and  spread  over  almost  every  part  of  the 
empire  which  is  somewhat  advanced  in  the  comforts  of  life  ;  even 
as  far  as  Poland,  and  down  to  Abo,  on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 
A  few,  of  course,  remain  in  the  great  towns  during  the  winter ; 
but  they  must  be  viewed  more  as  shopkeepers  than  gardeners  ; 
for  their  time  is  spent  in  vending  vegetables,  which  they  preserve 
through  the  severe  season  in  a  masterly  way ;  so  that  the  green 
cellars  in  Petersburg  are  well  worth  visiting  in  the  months  of 
December,  January,  and  February  ;  keeping,  however,  the  climate 
in  view,  and  not  expecting  to  meet  with  a  counterpart  of  Covent 
Garden. 

Rostoff  is  797  wersts,  and  Ouglilch  732  wersts,  distant  from 
Petersburg :  each  werst  being  3500  ft.  and  the  gardeners  travel 
this  distance  (nearly  700  English  miles)  twice  every  year. 

The  young  peas  (see  Vol.  XII.  p.  05.)  I  sent  you,  and  about 
which  you  enquire,  are  dried  in  the  interior,  as  labour  is  too  va- 
luable, and  the  demand  for  vegetables  too  extensive,  to  allow  of  their 
preparation  near  the  capital.  The  process,  as  far  as  I  can  learn, 
is,  after  being  shelled,  to  throw  them  into  boiling  water,  and  just 
scald  them  ;  next  to  put  them  on  linen  and  let  them  dry,  but  not 
in  the  sun,  as  that  would  bleach  them  ;  occasionally  turning  them 
over,  to  prevent  their  moulding.  Lastly,  they  must  be  put  on 
paper,  and  dried  on  the  top  of  the  oven,  as,  by  keeping  them  in 
the  inside  of  it,  though  a  cool  oven,  they  would  damp  ;  or,  in 
preference,  they  are  put  on  a  flue  used  as  a  bedstead,  where  the 
Russians  deposit  a  bed  and  pillows,  and,  employing  it  generally 
for  a  siesta,  enjoy  the  luxury  of  the  warmth  it  imparts,  which 
rises  up  about  them,  and  lulls  them  to  repose.  The  migration 
of  the  working  class  is  not  confined  to  gardeners,  but  carpenters, 
bricklayers,  masons,  &c.,  follow  the  same  plan. 

Croiistadty  May  G.  1836. 


Art.  III.     Botanical  mid  Horticultural  Tour  in  Lombard^/. 
By  GiusiiPPE  Manetti. 

(^Continued from  Vol.  XII.  p.  450.) 

The  Garden  of  Casa  JJlrich,  near  Milan. — This  beautiful 
garden  contains  about  20  Milanese  perches  ;  and  it  was  laid  out 
l)y  a  German,  about  20  years  ago.  The  present  gardener,  Signor 
Mose  Mavuri,  is  however,  improving  it  every  day.     There  is  a 
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green-house,  in  wliich  are  cultivated  about  300  camellias  ;  among 
which  are  C.  reticuhita,  and  the  most  recent  varieties.  /Rhodo- 
dendron arbcireum  hybridum,  H.  a.  nuitabile,  It.  a.  Cunning- 
liani//,  Ti.  a.  Ilussell/rt/»<w,  B..  a.  Gowen/V/;/?^;//,  H.  a.  alta-clercnse, 
11.  campanulatum,  II.  phocniceum,  li.  Smith//',  ?i?.  nazarethium, 
?7R.  triiimphans  ;  ^bies  Douglas// ;  Arancdria  excelsa,  about  8  ft. 
high  ;  A.  Cunningham/,  the  same  height ;  A.  alata,  A.  imbri- 
cata,  A.  brasiliana  ;  Jiniiperus  pendula,  J,  recurva,  J.  repanda ; 
?  7axus  weriifolia,  ?  T.  Sieboldt//,  Andromeda  arborea  ;  Mag- 
nol/a  gigantea,  M.  maxima,  M.  triumphans,  M.  Soulang/Jwflr,  M. 
Norbert//,  M.  Alexandrine^,  M.  CandoU/;  are  also  in  the  green- 
houses. The  following,  in  the  open  air,  are  worthy  of  notice:  — 
7?osa  odoratissima,  R.  Smith//,  R.  Noisette  Duprey ;  Mespilus 
(Eriobotrya)  japonica,  Pinus  australis  (palustris);  iVihcs  sangui- 
neum ;  Catdlpa  syringcc^l^xo.^  40  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk 
I  ft.  G  in.,  and  that  of  the  head  28  ft. ;  Magnol/rt  riistica  (ferru- 
ginea),  15  ft.  high,  and  2  in.  in  diameter;  ^'Inus  glutinosa 
laciniata,  60  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the 
head  28  ft.  ;  Cedrus  Libani,  25  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  stem 
6  in. ;  Tllia  alba,  55  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  1ft.  9  in., 
and  of  the  head  26  ft. ;  T.  a.  «splenif(Mia,  10  ft.  high  ;  and  a  fine 
group  of /Rhododendron  ponticum  and  11.  maximum. 

The  Garden  qfCasa  Nova.  —  This  very  small  garden  is  worthy 
of  notice,  on  account  of  the  following  plants  :  —  Gleditsch/a  tria- 
canthos,  25  years  old,  85  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft.  6  in. ; 
Stercuiia  7>>latanifolia,  of  the  same  age,  50  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the 
trunk  2  ft.,  and  the  head  38  ft.  Tiiis  is  the  most  beautiful 
specimen  of  the  species  I  have  ever  seen.  It  does  not  stand 
unprotected  at  Monza.  Lagerstroe^m/a  indica,  25  ft.  high,  and 
its  principal  trunk  1  ft.  in  diameter. 

The  Garden  of  SS.  Negri^  Brothers.  —  This  small  garden  is 
kept  so  well,  that  it  shows  the  owners  to  be  devoted  to  Flora. 
Messrs.  Negri  were  the  first  in  Lombardy  who  flowered  a  camellia 
they  had  raised  from  seed  :  they  called  it  Cameli/a  7?eriiflora,  from 
its  having  the  appearance  of  the  flower  of  the  iVerium  Oleander 
splendens.  In  their  green-house  are  more  than  1500  plants  of 
camellias,  a  beautiful  plant  of  Arancdria  brasiliana,  A.  excelsa, 
Banks/a  yagifcMia ;  and,  in  the  hot-house,  Eugen/a  nervosa, 
E.  macrophylla,  Chamai^rops  Pabnetfo,  Strelilz/a  regina^,  S. 
Juncea,  Dillenia  speciosa,  Zamia  piingens,  Corypha  hystrix, 
C.  mitis,  Latdnia  sinensis,  Theophrasta  longifcMla,  and  the  Miisa 
rosacea,  were  in  full  flower  on  the  10th  of  June. 

The  nights  of  the  1st  and  2d  of  the  current  month,  the  tem- 
perature was  so  low  as  3°  below  zero.  I  was  afraid  of  my  O'xalis 
crenata,  as  the  haulm  was  gone,  and  took  them  up;  when  from  the 
28  tubers  which  I  planted  I  found  5  lb.  Milanese,  that  is  140  oz., 
which  were  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  walnut.     Tlie 
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largest  weighed  9  dcnari  (6  gr.),  and  was  of  the  length  of 
1  ptinti,  and  the  diameter  If  in.  of  the  Milan  yard.  —  Mo7iza, 
Nov,  1.  1836. 


Art.  IV.     An  improved  Mode  of  painting,  lettering,  and  varnishing 
Tallies.     By  W.  A.  Nesfield. 

You  requested  me  to  forward  my  observations  on  the  tallies 
in  the  arboretum  at  Chatsworth,  which,  in  September  last,  I 
perceived  had  already  suffered  from  the  weather;  that  is,  some 
of  the  white  letters  had  begun  to  run  together,  or  wash  away ; 
which  I  attribute  to  the  use  of  common  house-painters'  vehicle 
and  colour.  Whether  lettering  be  on  an  extensive  scale  or  not, 
it  is  a  matter  of  much  importance  to  obviate  this  defect.  1  there- 
fore feel  persuaded  that  the  following  method  is  worth  notice, 
as  it  will  resist  the  effect  of  damp  for  many  years,  although  it 
incurs  a  trifling  additional  expense. 

Mr.  Paxton's  preparation  of  the  wood  cannot  be  better ;  viz. 
"steaming  the  heart  of  oak,  in  order  to  draw  out  the  sap,  and 
then  boiling  it  in  linseed  oil ;  "  but,  instead  of  painting  a  black 
ground,  I  would  substitute  a  very  dark  lead-colour,  composed  of 
ivory  black  (not  lampblack)  and  flake  white,  mixed  with  boiled 
linseed  oil.  My  reason  for  disapproving  of  a  pure  black  ground 
is  founded  on  the  fact,  that  certain  colours,  having  a  greater 
affinity  for  water  than  for  oil  (such  as  blacks,  umbers,  and 
ochres),  are  liable  to  be  affected  by  damp,  unless  they  are  held 
together  by  a  powerfully  oleaginous  vehicle,  with  a  small  portion 
of  white  lead;  the  latter  not  only  resisting  wet  admirably,  but 
causing  whatever  is  incorporated  with  it  to  dry  harder  and 
sooner,  and  likewise  giving  a  degree  of  consistency  to  the  ivory 
black,  which  is  in  itself  very  transparent.  The  tint  of  the  dark 
lead-coloured  ground,  which  I  would  prefer  to  the  black,  would 
have  the  same  relief  for  the  letters ;  because  I  should  use  pure 
white,  which  is  so  much  more  brilliant  than  that  which  is  com- 
monly used,  and  which  is  so  much  adulterated  with  Paris  lohite. 
In  fact,  what  the  proposed  ground  loses  in  intensity,  the  white 
letters  would  gain  in  brilliancy ;  which,  therefore,  would  about 
equal  real  black  and  bad  yellow-looking  white.  Again,  I 
would,  after  three  coats  of  the  lead-coloured  ground,  use,  as  a 
vehicle  for  the  white  lead,  copal  varnish  and  nut  oil,  mixed  in 
nearly  equal  quantities,  allowing  the  latter  rather  to  predominate, 
that  the  painter's  pencil  may  not  clog.  It  is  also  desirable  that 
the  white  should  be  used  as  thick  (or,  more  technically,  asjat) 
as  it  will  flow,  because  the  letters  would  be  so  much  the  more 
opaque ;  and  the  varnish  should  be  mixed  with  only  a  small 
quantity  at  a  time,  such  as  enough  for  half  a  day's  work,  since  it 
sets  very  rapidly.     Turpentine  must  be  avoided  m  toto  (except 
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for  cleaning  pencils),  as  it  not  only  soon  evaporates,  but  causes 
colour  to  look  dead  and  chalky ;  whereas  the  varnish  bears  out 
and  hardens  as  it  becomes  older.  My  reason  for  proposing 
varnish  to  be  used  with  the  letters  only  is,  because  damp  is  apt 
to  cause  what  is  termed  a  chill,  which  would  be  visible  on  the 
dark  colour,  but  7iot  on  the  lohite.  The  best  quality  of  the 
colours  in  question  is  to  be  had  at  Messrs.  Robertson  and  Mil- 
ler's, 51.  Long  Acre,  whose  prices  are,  for  flake  white,  per 
bladder,  weighing  5^  lb.,  Is.;  ivory  black,  ditto.  Is.;  oil,  per  pint, 
2s. ;  copal  varnish,  per  pint,  6s.  Two  shilling  bottles  of  copal 
would  be  sufficient  for  an  immense  quantity  of  lettering. 
Fmc/ilet/,  Nov.  11.  1836. 


Art.  V.  Notices  of  Gardens  and  Country  Seats  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  supplementary  to,  or  corrective  of,  the  Notices  given  in 
the  "  Encijclopcedia  of  Gardening."     By  various  Contributors. 

Some  of  our  readers  having  expressed  surprise  at  our  having  noticed  small 
residences  in  our  EncyclopcBclia  of  Gardening,  while  we  omitted  all  notice  of 
larger  ones  ;  and  others  having  complained  of  inaccuracy  in  our  statements, 
we  have  determined  on  commencing  the  present  article,  and  continuing  it  for 
some  time,  so  as  to  give  such  of  our  readers  as  wish  to  supply  us  with  correc- 
tions and  additions  an  opportunity  of  doing  so.  As  the  article  will  always  be 
printed  in  a  smaller  type  than  that  of  the  other  original  communications,  it 
will  not  interfere  much  with  the  usual  matter  of  the  Magazine.  If  those  who 
send  us  notices  will,  at  the  same  time,  send  us  views,  ground  plans,  or  sketches 
of  trees,  or  of  any  remarkable  object  on  the  residence  of  which  they  send  us  a 
notice,  we  shall  endeavour  to  have  them  neatly  engraved,  unless  in  cases  where 
the  expense  would  be  too  great. 

SCOTLAND. 

The  Park  of  Blairdrummond,  near  Stirling,  the  Residence  of  William  Holm 
Drianmond,  Esq.,  is  laid  out  in  the  English  style :  it  lies  on  the  south-west 
bank  of  the  river  Teith,  about  six  miles  from  Stirhng.  To  the  south  and  east 
of  the  house  it  has  a  beautiful  level  surface ;  on  the  south-west  is  an  artificial 
lake,  about  1000  yards  in  length,  encompassing  a  beautiful  wooded  island ; 
to  the  north  and  west  of  the  house  the  ground  is  more  elevated,  and  finely 
undulated.  Next  to  the  house,  on  the  north  and  west,  is  a  fine  grove  of  large 
oaks,  beeches,  larches,  Weymouth  pines,  &c.  The  walks  in  this  grove  com- 
mand a  fine  view  of  the  western  extremity  of  the  Ochil  Hills,  Abbey  Craig, 
Castle  of  Stirling,  Craigforth,  Campsie  Hills,  and  several  gentlemen's  seats. 
From  the  park  and  approaches,  north-west  of  this,  are  views  of  Ben  Lomond, 
and  some  of  the  Grampian  Hills,  such  as  Ben  Ledie,  Ben  Voirloch,  and  the 
fine  old  ruin  of  Doune  Castle.  The  extensive  walks  and  shrubberies  lie  on 
the  north-west  of  the  grove.  The  shrubberies,  at  the  time  they  had  been 
planted,  contained  a  first-rate  collection  of  hardy  shrubs  and  trees;  some  of 
which  are  now  very  ornamental,  and  of  great  size.  The  garden  and  nursery 
lie  on  the  north-west  of  the  shrubberies :  the  garden  contains  about  2  acres 
and  3  roods,  enclosed  by  a  brick  wall  13ft.  high;  and  the  side  slips  contain 
about  2  acres.  There  are  two  peach  houses,  a  vinery,  a  stove,  and  two  ranges 
of  melon  pits,  erected  in  1834,  on  a  somewhat  new  principle,  which  you  can 
have  an  account  of,  at  some  future  period,  for  your  Magazine.  The  nursery 
contains  about  an  acre  and  a  half. — James  Drummond,  Gardener.  Blair- 
drummond, July  7.  1836. 
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Kinfauns  Castle,  near  Perth,  the  Scat  of  the  Right  Hon,  Lord  Grey.  —  This 
residence,  about  three  miles  to  the  east  of  Perth,  is  situated  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Sidlaw  Hills,  a  range  of  hills  and  mountains  which  stretches  along  the 
north  side  of  the  river  Tay,  from  Perth  towards  Forfar.  Tiic  scener}'  be- 
longing to  Kinfauns,  wliether  really  or  by  appropriation,  may,  therefore,  easily 
be  conceived  to  consist  of  two  grand  divisions;  the  hilly  background  of  pasture 
and  woodlands,  and  the  alluvial  cultivated  plain  bounded  by  the  Tay.  These 
alluvial  soils  are  known  in  Scotland  by  the  name  of  carse  lands:  they  are 
considered  the  richest  in  the  country,  and  particularly  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  beans  and  wheat.  The  Kinfauns  estate  consists  of  a  portion  both  of  the 
hilly  grounds  and  carse  lands;  and  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  rental  arises 
from  the  right  of  fishing  on  the  Tay. 

The  castle  (^fig.  21.)  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  by  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  and  was 
completed  about  1824 ;  and  Mr.  Gilpin,  and  various  other  landscape-gartleners, 
have  been  consulted  respecting  the  laying  out  of  the  grounds.  The  kitchen- 
ganlen  was  formed  about  twenty  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Campbell,  an  excellent 
gardener  :  it  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  rising  grounds,  and  consists  of 
about  tsvo  acres  of  alluvial  soil,  enclosed  by  brick  walls,  in  the  form  of  a 
square.  These  walls  are  covered  with  beautifully  trained  fruit  trees,  which 
are  highly  productive.  '  The  soil  and  situation  are  peculiarly  favourable  for 
the  apple  :  some  of  the  sort  known  as  the  Tower  of  Glamis  have  been  grown 
here,  measuring  l^in.  and  15  in.  in  circumference,  and  weighing  lib.  each. 
The  Kinfauns  pippin  was  raised  here  from  seed  by  Mr.  Campbell,  for  which  he 
obtained  the  gold  medal  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society.  He  also 
raised  the  white  apple  of  Kinfauns,  a  fruit  of  great  merit.  There  is  a  range  of 
hot-houses,  219ft.  in  length,  devoted  to  peaches  and  grapes;  with  a  small  stove 
for  |)lants,  ami  some  pits.  There  are  a  few  herbaceous  plants,  but  not  many 
American  or  other  exotic  trees  and  shrubs.  The  present  gardener  is  Mr. 
Kobertson,  from  Kew. 

The  plantations  on  the  elevated  grounds  arc  considerable :  the  castle 
appears  backed  by  an  amphitheatre  of  wood,  the  lower  part  chiefly  of  deci- 
duous timber  trees,  and  the  upper  terminating  in  Scotch  pine.  The  trunks  of 
tlrese  trees,  rising  boldly  from  tlie  surface  of  the  steepest  declivities,  and 
clothing  them  with  verdure,  excite  ideas  of  the  creative  power  of  vegetable 
nature,  and  leave  a  grand  impression  upon  the  imagination.  To  the  eastward 
is  a  conical  hill,  entirely  covered  with  wood,  the  most  elevated  i)ortion  being 
Scotch  pine.     Upon  the  summit  a  tower  has  been  erected. 

The  two  grand  features  in  the  views  from  Kinfauns  are,  the  Tay  and  the 
Hill  of  Kinoul.    In  the  former  are  several  islands  ;  one,  nearly  opposite  to  the 
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Castle,  contains  30  or  10  acres  of  arable  land ;  another,  a  little  farther  down, 
and  of  less  dimensions,  is  entirely  covered  with  wood.  In  following  the  course 
of  the  river  to  the  eastward,  the  junction  of  the  Erne  is  perceived,  and  a  con- 
siderable variety  produced  by  the  different  islands,  and  the  sinuosities  of  the 
shore.  The  Hill  of  Kinoul  is  seen  about  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  the  Castle, 
presenting  a  broken  range  of  rocks  of  various  heights,  and,  in  some  places, 
with  perpendicular  precipices  of  300  ft.  Half  the  height  of  this  hill,  indeed, 
ap|)ears  to  be  of  perpendicular  rocks,  rising  out  of  a  slope  of  debris,  which, 
about  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  was  planted.  This  hill  has  been  long  cele- 
brated for  the  agates  found  on  it :  bloodstone  has  also  been  found  there ;  and, 
also,  the  Linnae^a  boreiilis.  Potentilla  argentea,  Lactuca  virosa,  Pyrola  ro- 
tundifolia,  Grammitis  Ceterach,  with  other  plants  generally  consiilered  rare  in 
Scotland,  are  also  to  be  met  with  on  or  about  this  hill.  On  the  whole.  Kin- 
fauns,  whether  considered  with  regard  to  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  its 
scenery,  or  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  may  rank  among  the  finest  places  of 
Scotland.  —  JF.  A.  B. 


Art.  VI.  Design  for  combining  all  the  Forcing-houses,  Bolanical 
Houses,  and  Pits  and  Frames,  required  for  a  moderate  Establish- 
ment, in  One  Group.     By  A.  Forsyth. 

Figs.  22.  and  23.  are  intended  to  represent  a  range  of  liot- 
houses,  to  be  erected  in  a  square  of  100  ft.,  and  to  include  all  the 
houses  necessary  for  the  supply  of  a  suburban  establishment ; 
embracing  the  newest  and  most  rational  arrangements,  by  which 
the  various  productions  will  be  displayed  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage ;  rendering  the  forcing-houses  an  elegant  adjunct  to  the 
pleasure-ground ;  and,  instead  of  the  dismembered  and  dung- 
clad  aspect  for  which,  at  the  present  time,  they  are  justly 
excluded,  forming  a  picturesque  assemblage  of  buildings,  con- 
nected by  an  agreeable  promenade,  and  this,  too,  at  considerably 
less  prime  cost  and  annual  expenditure. 

Without  saying  a  word  about  the  manner  in  which  fruits  and 
flowers  are  exhibited  generally  in  our  gardens,  I  come  to  the 
point  of  how  I  consider  they  ought  to  be ;  and,  as  gardening,  in 
all  its  branches,  has  now  happily  become  the  delight  of  all 
classes,  it  is  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  duty  of  a  gardener  to 
display  things  advantageously.  A  house  of  grapes  looks  best 
from  the  front,  when  the  up))er  side  of  the  leaves  above  the 
trelHs,  and  the  broad  side  of  the  clusters  below,  can  be  viewed 
at  once;  peaches,  abreast;  flowering  plants,  near  the  eye;  cucum- 
bers and  strawberries,  overhead  ;  pines,  like  an  amphitheatre ; 
and  melons,  elevated  above  their  foliage,  under  the  eye. 

Every  one  is  aware  that,  when  the  eye  is  shaded,  it  expands, 
and  is  gratified ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  when  exposed  to  intense 
light,  it  becomes  contracted  and  fatigued.  We  are  likewise 
aware  that,  if  the  lines  of  houses  in  a  street,  or  the  lines  of 
apartments  in  a  house,  were  separated  in  such  a  manner  that  a 
cubic  room  should  have  its  base  on  the  damp  earth,  and  its  other 
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a  a  Jirc  the  entrances  ;  6  b,  boilers ;  d  d,  vineries  ;  e  c,  pine  stoves,  with  cucumbers  in  boxes  on  a 
trellis  over  the  path  ;  /,  orchideous  house  ;  g i;,  peach  houses  ;  h,  green. house;  i,  jjlant  stove  ; 
/,  early  strawberry  and  late  melon  house  ;  m,  early  melon  house;  n  and  o,  nursing  pine  stoves  ; 
p,  miscellaneous  pits  ;  7,  passage  for  containing  the  lining  for  heating  both  pits  ;  i  s,  paved  pas- 
sages for  inspecting  the  different  houses;  K,  potting-shed  ;  ;r,  tool-shed;  j', fruit-room  ;  5:  z,  bed- 
room and  kitchen  for  the  foreman  and  his  assistant. 

sides  exposed  to  the  external  air,  and  acted  upon  by  rain,  wind, 
and  frost,  it  would  require  greater  fires,  and  closer  doors,  to  resist 
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cold  and  moisture,  than  it  does  under  the  present  system,  where 
the  warm  dry  walls  of  one  apartment  materially  assist  to  warm 
and  dry  the  walls  of  another.  We  are  likewise  aware  that  light 
and  heat  pass  through  glass  in  greater  portions,  and  to  more 
profitable  purpose,  when  the  rays  make  right  angles  with  the 
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Transverse  Section  through  the  Tool-shed,  Pine  Stoves,  Green-house,  Nursing  Pine  Stove,  Pit,  Jjr. 

surface  of  the  glass ;  therefore,  a  roof  elevated  to  an  angle  equal 
to  the  latitude  of  the  locality  will  be  found  the  best  receiver  of 
solar  light  and  heat. 

Peaches  require  a  comparatively  low  temperature,  much  light, 
and  a  free  circulation  of  air ;  therefore,  a  span-roofed  house, 
running  north  and  south,  the  length  of  which  is  to  its  breadth  as 
3  to  2,  and  the  diagonal  ends  of  which  are  elevated  to  the  same 
angle  as  the  sides,  will  be  found  the  most  satisfactory  for  the 
growth  of  the  peach  ;  the  equilibrium  of  temperature  being 
more  easily  preserved,  since  the  surface  exposed  to  vertical 
action  will  recede  and  increase  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  supply, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  director  of  a  windmill  exposes  less 
canvass  to  the  gale  than  to  the  gentle  breeze. 

Flowering  plants  are  beautiful,  and  admired  by  every  one ; 
but  flower-pots  are  a  necessary  encumbrance  by  no  means  orna- 
mental ;  therefore,  they  ought  to  be  hidden  from  the  guests,  and 
exposed  only  to  the  gardeners. 

The  kitchen  and  bed-room  for  young  gardeners,  in  this  design, 
will  have  no  loft  over,  and  but  one  window.  Sift,  broad  by  2  ft. 
high,  in  each  :  the  kitchen  will  be  paved  with  stone,  and  fur- 
nished with  an  efficient  fire-grate  and  appendages,  a  lock-up 
cupboard,  a  table,  and  two  stout  chairs.  The  bed-room  will 
have  a  wooden  floor,  1  ft.  higher  than  the  kitchen,  and  will  con- 
tain an  iron  bedstead,  a  curtained  bookcase,  and  a  small  table. 

The  fruit-room  is  to  have  a  ventilator  in  the  top,  and  a  win- 
dow in  front  with  a  wire-cloth  screen,  a  wooden  floor,  and  a 
small  charcoal  stove ;  and  to  be  fitted  up  with  two  tiers  of 
shelves,  ]8in.  apart,  leaving  a  walk  in  the  middle  4  ft.  wide. 

The  tool-shed  is  to  be  fitted  up  with  a  rack,  in  which  all  long- 
handled  tools  will  be  placed,  with  the  handles  inwards,  so  that 
they  can  be  selected  from  and  inspected  at  a  glance ;  and  a  few 
large  drawers,  in  which  small  tools,  such  as  hammers,  &c.,  vvill 
be  kept;  and,  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  all  parties, 
every  thing  should  be  regularly  cleaned  and  laid  up  :  this,  also, 
will  have  a  window  in  the  front,  and  a  loft  over. 

The  potting-shed  will  be  paved  with  stone;  and  vvill  contain 
a  table  9  ft.  long,  2  ft.  9  in.  broad,  and  2  ft.  6  in.  high  :  it  is  to 
have  a  window  in  front,  and  a  loft  over. 
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Figs.  22.  and  25.  will  explain  all  that  is  neces- 
sary respecting  the  vineries,  except  a  leaden 
pipe,  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  per- 
forated with  holes  from  the  upper  side,  about 
half  a  line  in  diameter,  and  1  ft.  apart,  conducted 
all  round,  about  1  in.  above  the  uppermost  hot- 
water  pipe,  and  connected  with  a  cistern,  a  little 
elevated,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  vapour,  by  ~T^ansverse  section  of 
moistening  the  hot  pipes.  '''^  ^'""'■'^■ 

Through  the  pine  stoves,  the  leading  and  return  pipes  will 
pass  to  the  green-house.  In  the  back  of  the  pine  stoves  cucum- 
bers may  be  gi'own  in  pots,  2|^  ft.  deep,  and  13  in.  in  diameter, 
filled  with  rich  turf  (turf  is  indispensable  ;  and,  whether  rich  or 
poor,  let  it  be  turf);  one  half  of  the  pot  plunged  in  the  tan,  and 
the  other  let  into  the  wall  of  the  pit,  leaving  only  a  brick  on 
edge  between  the  hot-water  pipes  and  the  cucumber  pot ;  and 
let  the  cucumber  vines  be  trained  on  a  trellis  over  the  back  path, 
16  in.  from  the  glass. 

The  orchideous  house  will  have,  also,  ferns  and  mosses  on 
the    back,  and   over  the  ^^       27 

circular  stand  of  con- 
glomerated bricks  in  the 
centre;  the  stage  around 
the  front  and  ends  will 
be  cemented  so  as  to  hold 
water,  in  which  pans  will  ^'''^"  "■f""  ^''"''  ""'"'■ 
be  placed,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the 
orchideous  pots  upon  them. 

Of  the  peach  houses  nothing  need  oe  said,  only  that  the  trel- 
lises will  be  circular  at  the  ends.  The  centre 
of  the  green-house  will  be  supported  by  ten 
pillars,  on  which  creepers  and  twjiners  may  be 
trained.  The  plant  stove  will  be  for  forcing 
flowers  and  propagating,  as  vvell  as  for  stove 
plants.  The  pits  and  frames  will  have  a  dung 
lining  between  them. 

The  walks  will  be  of  stone,  4  ft.  wide,  raised  section  of  the  pimit  stove. 
1  in.  in  the  middle,  with  gratings  in  the  gutters,  9  ft.  apart.  The 
roofs  of  all  the  houses  will  be  supported  on  hollow  cast-iron  pillars; 
and  all  round  the  walks,  on  both  sides,  there  will  be  3^  ft.  of  lath 
and  plaster,  and  2^  ft.  of  upright  glass,  made  to  slide  into  the 
opaque  part,  after  the  manner  of  a  coach  window  ;  and  through 
this  window  every  thing  must  be  exhibited,  as  no  guest  is  to  be 
admitted  into  any  of  the  houses.  It  will  be  observed,  that  the 
wall  between  the  sheds  and  stoves  will  be  lath  and  plaster  ;  and 
that  the  hollow  pillars  around  the  walks  will  be  in  pairs  :  one 
will  contain  the  window-sinkers,  and  the  other  conduct  the  water 
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from  the  gutters  to  the  sewer.  The  pathway  will  be  covered 
with  lead  or  zinc,  and  have  several  ventilators  in  the  roof.  The 
rafters  of  all  the  houses  will  be  of  iron,  and  all  the  sashes  of 
wood,  with  every  lap  of  glass  made  air-tight.  Every  house  shall 
contain  a  water-tank,  built  of  bricks  and  cement,  below  the  level 
of  the  floor,  and  be  supplied  from  a  leaden  pipe,  with  a  ball- 
cock. 

Let  no  one  imagine,  by  this  arrangement,  that  I  prefer  having 
flowers  in  the  kitchen-garden  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  the  de- 
partments should  always  be  separated  where  there  is  sufficient 
extent :  but  in  the  villa  gardens  near  London,  for  which  this 
paper  is  designed,  structures  for  exotic  plants  are  not  unfre- 
quently  strewn  about  like  the  tents  of  a  Turkish  camp  :  here  a 
vinery  pi'opping  up  the  walls  of  a  mansion,  and  there  a  house  of 
flowering  plants,  in  an  obscure  nook  of  the  culinary  department, 
with  a  border  of  lettuce  in  front. 

IsleXGorth,  Am.  18.  1836. 


Art.  VII.  Notice  of  a  remarJcahle  Woodland  District  in  Scotland, 
still  in  its  natural  State ;  comprising  the  Head  of  Strathspey,  in 
Badenoch,  and  the  Forest  of  Braemar.     By  H.  B. 

Having  read  with  much  pleasure  several  of  the  articles  in 
your  late  Numbers  headed  "  Scottish  Arboricultural  Notices,"  I 
think  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  your  readers  to  send  you  a 
few  particulars  regarding  a  forest  district,  the  only  one  of  the 
kind  now  remaining  of  those  impenetrable  woods,  which,  in 
former  days,  proved  such  an  impassable  barrier  to  the  Romans 
under  Agricola;  but  which,  I  regret  to  say,  have  sufiljred  so 
much,  during  these  late  years,  from  the  axe,  that  in  a  very  short 
period  they  will  probably  only  form  matter  for  history. 

The  district  I  allude  to  comprises  the  Head  of  Strathspey,  in 
Badenoch,  and  that  part  of  Deeside  knoM'n  as  Braemar  Forest. 
About  three  weeks  ago,  I  determined  to  visit  this  district ;  and, 
having  accompanied  a  friend  up  Athol  to  his  shooting  lodge, 
after  remaining  a  few  days  there,  visiting  the  noble  larches  at 
Dunkeld  and  Blair,  and  the  Pass  of  Killiecrankie,  and  being 
charmed  with  the  romantic  scenery  of  Stralhtay,  we  crossed  over 
through  Gaick  Forest  to  Pitmain,  in  Strathspey,  by  Glentromie. 
Here  nothing  can  equal  the  solemn  still  grandeur  of  the  scenery, 
with  the  majestic  red  deer  stalking  solitarily  through  the  glens. 
We  at  last  approached  the  Spey  at  the  Ford  of  Pitmain.  The 
Spey  is  a  very  dark-coloured  rapid  river;  and  we  made  our  hench- 
man, or  guide,  go  first,  he  being  mounted  on  a  taller  pony  than 
ours.  He  was  presently  afloat ;  and  my  friend  got  so  much 
alarmed,  that  we  drew  up  ;  and  it  was  then  only  we  became 
aware  of  the  force  of  the  water,  as  the  ponies  could  not  stand ; 
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and  we  were  compelled,  with  difficulty,  to  return,  and  ride  six 
miles  higher  up  to  the  Bridge  of  Spey.  This  part  of  Badenoch 
is  bleak,  with  little  wood,  and  that  stunted  birch.  Lower  down, 
you  enter  the  woods  of  Invereishie  and  Rothiemurchus,  which 
are  of  the  Pinus  sylvestris,  or  native  pine.  Nothing  can  exceed 
their  beauty,  measuring,  in  some  instance,  17  ft.  and  18  ft.  in  cir- 
cumference, and  the  wood  equal  in  cleanness  to  foreign.  Great 
part  of  the  Rothiemurchus  woods  have  been  cut,  and  floated 
down  the  Spey.  As  much  as  l^jOOO/.  for  wood,  we  were  told, 
had  been  realised  in  a  single  year,  while  the  ground  rental  of 
the  estate  rose  not  much  above  1000/.  We  visited  Kinrara,  the 
wild  and  favourite  residence  of  the  celebrated  Jane  Duchess  of 
Gordon;  also  the  Donne  of  Rothiemurchus,  the  shooting  box 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  From  Avicenara  we  struck  over,  by 
Rothiemurchus,  Cairngorm,  and  Ben  Mac-dhui  (the  highest 
land  in  Britain  by  the  last  survey),  to  the  head  of  the  Dee;  and 
we  launched  (in  the  middle  of  July)  into  a  field  of  snow  on  the 
top  of  the  pass,  taking  a  copious  th'aught  of  iced  water  flowing 
from 

"Those  rills  which  nurse  the  source  of  infant  Dee." 

The  scenery  here  is  as  wild  as  any  part  of  the  Alps  I  had  ever 
seen,  and  put  me  much  in  mind  of  les  Aiguilles  in  the  Valley  of 
Charaouni.  We  had,  within  two  days,  seen  the  sources  of  three 
of  the  finest  rivers  in  Scotland  ;  viz.  the  Tay,  the  Spey,  and  the 
Dee,  and  all  rising  within  a  circuit  of  twenty  miles.  We  then 
descended  the  deer  forest  of  Braemar,  the  upper  part  of  which 
is,  in  a  manner,  destitute  of  vegetation  ;  rocks  rising  in  the  most 
precipitous  manner,  and  all  primitive  granite,  porphyry,  and 
gneiss. 

Shortly  after  passing  one  of  Lord  Caermarthen's  keepers' 
lodges  (who  has  taken  the  forest,  and  pays  nearly  3000/.  of 
rent),  we  entered  the  woods,  which  are  entirely  of  Pinus  sylves- 
tris, and  some  finer  than  those  of  Rothiemurchus.  One  must 
come  here  to  see  the  Scotch  pine  in  its  native  grandeur.  The 
average  dimensions  were  as  much  as  our  guide  and  myself  (both 
6  ft.  high)  could  span  with  arms  joined.  The  clean  vermilion 
colour  of  the  bark,  and  darkness  of  the  foliage,  showed  -that  this 
spot  was  their  native  soil.  It  was  with  regret  that  we  saw,  in 
many  parts,  the  sawpit  in  full  operation.  The  lower  part  of  the 
trunk  only  is  taken,  and  the  rest  left  to  rot  on  the  ground,  the 
Dee  not  being  deep  enough  to  float  down  wood. 

The  soil  this  forest  grows  upon  is  a  light  gravel :  wherever 
the  moss  exists  is  without  wood.  It  is  about  twenty  miles  long, 
and  stocked  wholly  with  from  7000  to  8000  red  deer,  no  sheep 
or  cattle  being  allowed  to  pasture  in  it.  It  is  admirably  adapted 
for  a  deer  forest :  the  upper  part,  being  entirely  bare  of  wood, 
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forms  the  summer  resort,  and  the  lower  the  winter  one.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  forest  is  the  Lynn  of  Dee,  a  boiling  caldron  of 
100  yards  or  so  in  diameter;  the  Dee  being  confined  within 
precipitous  rocks,  not  above  a  step  from  bank  to  bank.  Shortly 
after  this  you  approach  Mar  Lodge,  beautifully  situated  in  a 
recess  formed  by  the  river,  with  a  wooded  hill  above ;  and, 
shortly  after  this,  the  picturesque  alpine  village  of  Braemar, 
one  side  of  which  belongs  to  Lord  Fife,  with  the  Fife  Arms  inn ; 
and  the  othei",  and  more  modern,  to  the  Invercaulds,  who  have 
built  a  beautiful  inn  close  to  the  spot  where  the  luifortunate  Earl 
of  Mar  hoisted  his  standard  in  1715.  The  remains  of  Malcolm 
Canmore's  shooting  lodge  is  also  shown  here.  You  are  now 
fairly  in  Deeside ;  and,  as  I  have  already  diverged  from  my 
subject,  of  its  beauties  1  shall  not  descant;  merely  remarking 
that  I  observed  every  where  that  the  planted  Scotch  pine  is,  in 
every  instance,  a  totally  different  tree  from  the  plant  which 
springs  indigenously ;  and  that  a  sight  of  Braemar  Forest  is  well 
worth  a  visit  of  any  arboriculturist,  even  from  the  more  southern 
parts  of  the  island. 

Midrdrum,  Dec.  27.  1836. 

A  very  characteristic  sketch  of  a 
group  of  Scotch  pines  was  made  for 
our  Arboretum  Britannicum  by  W. 
Nesfieldj  Esq.,  landscape-gardener,  of 
which^^'-.  29.  is  an  engraving,  reduced 
to  the  scale  of  1  in.  to  50  ft.  The 
highest  of  these  trees  is  75  ft.;  and  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  6  ft.  from  the 
ground,  is  6  ft. 


Art.  VIII.     On  the  Transplanting  or  Removal  of  Evergreen  Shrubs. 
By  R.  Glendinning. 

The  removal  of  evergreen  shrubs  is  a  very  important  con- 
sideration in  ornamental  gardening;  and  much,  therefore,  is  due 
to  your  intelligent  correspondent  Mr.  Rutger,  in  directing  the 
attention  of  your  readers  to  it,  so  as  to  resolve  the  proceeding 
into  something  other  than  a  mere  speculative  operation. 

The  following  hints  are  applied  to  the  transplanting  of  large 
plants,  as  small  ones  may  be  removed  at  almost  any  season  with 
nearly  equal  success.  In  the  prosecution  of  some  alterations, 
which  have  involved  the  planting  of  numerous  large  evergreens, 
and  in  considerable  variety,  immediate  effect  being  desired, 
opportunities  presented  themselves  of  comparing  extensively  the 
result  of  the  various  seasons,  and  marking  the  effect  of  each.  I 
may  premise  that  an  opinion,  and  not  an  erroneous  one,  is  com- 
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monly  entertained,  that,  should  evergreen  shrubs  be  removed 
during  the  months  of  November,  December,  January,  and 
February,  the  effect  will  be  nearly  the  same.  Notwithstanding 
this,  I  am  still,  however,  persuaded  that  there  is  a  certain  time 
better  than  any  other  for  performing  every  operation,  especially 
of  gardening,  the  data  for  the  fixing  of  which  are  found  in  the 
immutable  laws  of  vegetable  economy.  The  various  scientific 
operations  of  the  skilful  horticulturist  are  guided  by  these 
axioms  ;  and  a  knowledge  of  them,  he  is  aware,  is  indispensable 
to  the  success  of  his  performances.  Hence,  such  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  physiology  of  plants  points  out  to  him  the  seasons 
of  grafting  and  budding,  the  removal  of  shrubs,  and  every  other 
operation  which  he  has  to  perform ;  and  enables  him,  also,  to 
calculate  with  certainty  on  his  success. 

Having  said  thus  much  by  the  way  of  preliminary  remark,  I 
come  now  to  what  more  immediately  forms  the  subject  of  this 
paper;  viz.  the  proper  season  at  which  evergreen  shrubs  should 
be  transplanted,  so  as  to  sustain  the  least  injury  from  their 
removal. 

The  period,  thenj  of  the  greatest  action  in  the  economy  of 
these  shrubs  is  surely  not  the  desirable  time  ;  neither  can  that 
be  the  most  fitting  season  when  they  are  in  a  comparatively 
torpid  state.  In  the  former  instance,  the  plants  will  suffer  from 
the  natural  season  of  excitement,  which  the  more  or  less  un- 
avoidable mutilation  of  the  roots  will  render  them  unfit  to  sus- 
tain ;  whereas,  in  the  latter  case,  the  fibrous  roots  will  perish 
from  the  extended  period  during  which  the  plants  will  be  com- 
pelled to  remain  in  a  torpid  condition.  Well,  then,  a  time 
between  the  two  extremes  (say  during  the  month  of  April)  may 
be  suggested  ;  but  this  would  be  a  fatal  suggestion,  as  at  this 
season  all  vegetable  life  is,  as  it  were,  charged,  like  a  voltaic 
battery,  waiting  the  influence  of  a  genial  sun  to  discharge  its 
accumulated  provisions  into  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit.  The 
branches  must  sympathise  with  the  roots,  which,  at  the  three 
periods  cited,  ought  not  to  be  disquieted.  It  will  be  perceptible, 
from  the  preceding  observations,  that  there  is  yet  another  season 
at  which  the  proceedings  of  the  skilful  and  cautious  maybe  ren- 
dered successful ;  and  the  guide  for  discovering  this  period  is  a 
very  simple  one.  The  time  I  propose  shall  be  alike  free  from 
the  extremes  of  either  present  or  inmiediate  prospective  excite- 
ment, and  shall  yet  not  be  the  season  of  maximum  transpira- 
tion. It  is  a  well-known  and  understood  fact,  as  well  as  a 
matter  of  common  practice,  that  the  successful  propagation  of  a 
great  number  of  evergreen  shrubs  is  prosj)erously  effected  at  the 
time  the  young  shoots  have  attained  a  firmness  of  texture,  easily 
distinguished  by  the  practical  operator.  We  may  instance  the 
laurel,  camellia,  Sec,  which  will  have  arrived  at  this  condition  about 
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the  end  of  Aufrust.  These  cuttings  then  contain  abundance  of 
the  active  circulating  fluid,  which,  in  its  downward  course,  forms 
a  callosity  w-hich  presently  emits  roots.  It  is  this  time,  during 
the  declining  year,  which  I  have  found  the  most  desirable  season 
to  conduct  the  operation  of  transplanting  evergreen  shrubs. 
I  have  thus  laid  down  a  general  rule  for  removinij  evergreens 
familiar  to  every  body,  and  mentioned  a  law  upon  which  it  is 
founded,  which  is  within  the  comprehension  of  all.  The  young 
shoots,  at  this  season,  will  have  attained  sufficient  maturity  to 
render  their  suffering  from  removal,  or  from  the  aridity  of  the 
season,  very  trifling ;  as  the  whole  plant  will  contain  enough  of 
the  active  sap  to  propel  fresh  spongioles  when  located  ;  so  that, 
after  a  copious  watering,  the  general  appearance  of  the  plant 
will  have  sustained  little  chano;e. 

Tile  preceding  statement  may  be  rather  loose  ;  still,  my  re- 
commendation is  founded  on  some  degree  of  reason,  as  in  prac- 
tice it  has  proved  successful.  Should  you  select  it  as  worthy 
of  a  place  in  your  Magazine,  I  may  just  add  that,  if  it  does  not 
render  the  contending,  and  apparently  somewhat  anomalous, 
opinions  held  on  this  subject  reducible  into  one  regular  and 
rational  mode  of  proceeding,  it  may,  at  least,  have  a  tendency  to 
that  end  ;  and  it  is  to  be  desired,  also,  that  any  further  discus- 
sions on  a  subject  so  important  as  the  one  under  review  may 
be  conducted  in  a  spirit  anxious  only  to  establish  gardening 
operations  on  philosophical  principles,  apart  from  the  tone  of 
vindictive  acrimony  too  frequently  adopted  in  similar  investi- 
gations. 

Bicton^  near  Exeter^  Dec.  1836. 


Art.  IX.  Notice  respecting  the  State  of  a  Plantation  of  Satix  alba, 
of  which  some  Account  tvas  given,  in  1825,  in  this  Magazine,  By 
Archibald  Gorrie,  F.H.S.,  M.C.H.S. 

In  the  First  Volume  of  your  valuable  Magazine  is  an  account 
from  me  of  the  progress  made  by  the  Huntingdon  willow  on 
gravelly  soil,  by  the  side  of  a  rivulet,  at  the  bottom  of  Rait 
Hill,  up  to  the  period  of  writing  (Dec.  6.  1825) ;  being  fourteen 
years  from  the  time  of  planting.  On  referring  to  that  commu- 
nication (Vol.  I.  p.  46, )?  I  find  that  several  of  the  trees  mea- 
sured 46  in.  in  circumference  tvt  4  ft.  from  the  ground  ;  and  that 
their  average  height  was  from  5.5  ft.  to  60  ft.  On  receiving  your 
request  to  give  an  account  of  their  present  state,  I  took  Mr. 
Tyrie,  a  carpenter,  with  me,  and  measured  several  of  those  for- 
merly measured  ;  and  found  that  ten  years'  growth  has  added 
considerably  to  their  girt.  Not  having  referred  to  my  former 
paper,  the  measurement  was  taken  at  lliis  time  at  1  ft.  from  the 
ground  ;  and  the  following  is  a  copy  of  Mr.  T^-rie's  notes  :  — 
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One  tree  measures  in  circumference  7l^in. ;  two  trees,  68  in.; 
and  one  tree,  67  in.  Tlie  average  of  those  near  the  rivulet  is 
from  62  in.  to  68  in. ;  but  those  farther  from  the  stream  are 
smaller.  The  measurable  solid  wood,  above  6  in.  in  diameter,  is 
30  solid  feet  on  two  of  the  largest ;  and  other  two  measured 
25  solid  feet.  Two  have  lately  been  blown  over  by  the  wind, 
which  stood  without  the  reach  of  the  stream,  and  which  measured 
76  ft.  in  leno-th  :  the  tallest  measured  about  80  ft.  in  length.  On 
cuttino-  up  the  wood  in  deals,  it  has  a  beautifully  waved  bird's- 
eye  appearance,  and  acquires  a  smooth  glossy  surface.  The 
trees  have  now  stood  twenty-four  years ;  and  one  of  the  largest 
measures  within  a  fraction  of  1  in.  in  diameter  for  every  year  it 
has  stood ;  and  now  the  accumulation  of  solid  wood  is  yearly  in- 
creasing in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  circumference.  The 
solid  wood  of  the  largest  measures  1  ft.  3  in.  for  every  year  it  has 
been  in  the  ground.  Upon  the  whole,  I  continue  of  opinion  that 
few  trees  can  come  in  competition  with  the  *Salix  alba  for  rapidity 
of  o-rowth,  elegance  of  appearance,  and  value  as  timber.  Those 
who  have  the  First  Volume  of  your  Magazine  will  be  kind  enough 
to  correct  an  error  in  p.  45.,  line  11.  from  bottom,  and  write  with 
a  pen,  "  bulk"  in  place  of  ^^hark  for  fuel." 

Aimat  Garden,  Oct.  11.  1836. 


Art.  X.  Results  of  an  Attempt  to  grow  some  tender  Aquatics  in  hot 
IVater,  in  the  open  Air.  By  Richard  Christie,  in  a  Letter  to 
W.  Christie,  jun.    Communicated  by  the  latter  ;  with  Remarks. 

In  reply  to  your  request  that  I  would  send  you  some  account 
of  the  plants  grown  here  last  spring,  I  must  first  premise  that  they 
were  intended  for  an  attempt  at  cultivating  them  in  the  hot-water 
reservoirs  in  the  garden  attached  to  the  factory.  The  water  used 
for  condensing  in  the  engine-house  soon  becomes  very  hot ;  and, 
in  order  to  cool  it  for  subsequent  use,  it  is  conducted  about  the 
garden  in  shallow  stone  gutters,  and  from  them  into  several  large 
reservoirs,  6  ft.  or  7  ft.  deep.  The  temperature  of  the  reservoir 
in  which  the  plants  were  placed  has  varied  considerably  during 
the  summer,  as  I  will  notice  hereafter.  The  plants,  consisting  of 
three  small  roots  of  A^ymphae  a  caerulea,  several  of  Limnocharis 
Humboldt//,  and  a  very  small  one  of  Ponteder/a  aziirea  Bat. 
Mag.  (P.  crassipes  Hart.),  arrived  about  May  8.  The  Ponteder/« 
having  been  lost  almost  immediately,  I  shall  take  no  farther 
notice  of  it,  but  confine  my  remarks  to  the  iVymphaB\a  and  Lim- 
nocharis. Two  i:)lants  of  the  former,  and  one  of  the  latter,  I 
merely  threw  in  with  the  roots  enclosed  in  a  ball  of  clay  to  sink 
them  :  the  others  were  sunk  in  two  small  baskets  filled  with  clay. 
The  reservoir  being  puddled  with  clay  at  the  bottom,  the  roots,  in 
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either  case,  soon  reached  it,  and  established  themselves.  On  being 
first  placed  there,  they  did  not  grow  at  all  for  some  weeks  ;  but 
on  my  return,  after  several  weeks'  absence,  I  found  them  beginning 
to  grow;  and,  about  the  middle  of  June,  one  of  the  limnocharises 
flowered.  In  the  begimiing  of  July,  there  were  five  or  six 
flowers  out  in  a  day,  and  they  kept  on  increasing.  Two  plants  of 
the  iS^ympha^^a  came  on  very  well,  and,  about  the  middle  of  July, 
each  plant  put  out  two  flowers.  The  weather  was  excessively 
cold  ;  but  they  managed  to  stand  it,  and  opened  pretty  well.  One 
plant  seemed  stronger  than  the  other  ;  and  its  flowers,  when  fully 
expanded,  measured  more  than  Sin.  across;  the  other  about 
2^  in.  The  leaves  of  the  former  are  7  in.,  8  in.,  and  even  9  in., 
long ;  but  those  of  the  second,  although  the  plant  appears  very 
healthy,  are  not  above  from  3  in.  to  5  in.  in  length.  One  plant 
of  the  A^ymphae^a  has  never  altered  since  it  was  put  in.  The  one 
which  has  flowered  the  best  has  never  had  more  than  a  dozen 
leaves  up  at  a  time.  Early  in  August,  1  took  up  a  basket  con- 
taining several  plants  of  Limnocharis  and  the  smaller  iVymphse^a, 
and  sent  them  over  to  Poynton  (Lord  Vernon's  collieries,  near 
Stockport).  I  enquired  about  them  the  other  day,  and  found 
they  were  doing  well ;  but  I  intend  to  ride  over,  and  getfurtherpar- 
ticulars.  When  I  left  here  for  Jersey  (Aug.  5.),  the  Limnocharis 
covered  4  or  5  square  yards  ;  but  on  my  return  on  Sept.  19.,  1 
found  at  least  60  yards  covered  ;  and,  without  exaggeration  (from 
actual  counting),  500  flowers  out  in  a  day.  They  are  now  in- 
creflsing  at  such  an  inordinate  rate,  and  sometimes  choking  the 
pipes,  that  I  gave  orders  to  have  all  within  reach  at  the  sides 
raked  off";  though  there  is  still  plenty  left  in  6  or  7  feet  water 
out  of  reach.  I  found,  also,  that  the  largest  Nymphag^i  had 
flowered  again  during  my  absence,  and  had  still  one  unexpanded 
bud  just  above  water.  This  opened  better  than  those  in  July, 
the  weather  being  warmer.  The  flowers  of  the  Aymphce'a  lasted 
several  days  :   in  our  stove,  1  think,  they  only  lasted  one. 

With  regard  to  temjierature  ;  for  nearly  two  months  after  the 
plants  were  placed  in  the  reservoirs,  the  heat  of  the  water  varied 
at  the  surface  from  60°  to  J  00°,  and  sometimes  appeared  uncom- 
fortably hot  for  the  plants ;  but  an  alteration  having  been  made 
in  the  conducting  troughs,  which  cooled  the  water  15°  to  20°, 
they  appeared  to  thrive  better. 

It  was  just  after  this  that  theNymphae^a  first  flowered,  though 
the  Limnocharis  had  commenced  long  before.  I  am  sure  I  am 
correct  in  saying  that,  during  the  first  flowering  of  this  latter 
plant,  the  water  at  the  surface  was  little  short  of  100°,  and  at  the 
bottom  80°.  I  ascertained  this  by  putting  a  thermometer  down 
at  the  end  of  a  long  stick,  and  drawing  it  up  so  quickly,  that  it 
had  not  time  to  rise.  The  temperature  since  the  alterations,  I 
think,  has  never  been  above  80°  at  the  surface,  and  65°  to  70°  at 
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the  bottom  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  on  Sunday  nights  (when 
the  enghie  has  not  been  working  for  24>  hours)  the  water  must 
be  almost  cold,  as  in  the  afternoon  I  have  found  it  scarcely  half 
so  warm  as  new  milk. 

Tiie  Limnocharis  has  put  some  buds  above  water  to-day;  but 
I  doubt  if  they  will  expand ;  the  ground  being  covered  with 
snow  and  the  air  bitterly  cold.  I  had  forgotten  the  cannas.* 
They  have  certainly  grown,  but  do  not  seem  to  succeed  here, 
and  are  this  morning  covered  with  snow,  which  will  pretty  well 
finish  them. 

It  is  my  opinion,  that  low-growing  plants  succeed  best  in  this 
way,  because,  if  they  do  not  grow  above  4  in.  from  the  surface 
of  the  water,  the  steam  will  keep  them  warm.  Although  we 
have  merely  tried  these  two  plants,  only  one  of  which  is  properly 
a  stove  species,  1  think  enough  has  been  done  to  show  how  easily 
we  may  cultivate  such  species  as,  under  other  circumstances,  are 
neglected  in  our  collections,  from  the  high  temperature  and  large 
space  they  require.  R.  C. 

Stockport,  Cheshire,  Oct.  29,    1836. 

I  CANNOT  entirely  agree  with  the  opinion  expressed  above,  as  to 
growing  only  small  aquatics  in  the  water.  The  garden  where  the 
above  experiment  was  tried  is  close  to  a  very  smoky  town,  and 
very  much  exposed,  being  open  to  the  north-east;  while  the 
cannas  were  onlv  seedlings  of  the  present  year.  But,  in  a  more 
sheltered  situation,  I  am  persuaded  we  miglit  cultivate,  during 
summer,  not  only  most  species  of  Canna,  but  also  of  Bambusa, 
Papyrus,  Calddium,  Sic.  &c.  But,  even  supposing  we  can  only 
grow  such  plants  as  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  or  rise  but 
little  above  it,  sui'ely  these  are  sufficiently  beautiful  and  interest- 
ing. What  a  fine  object  would  be  presented  by  a  large  sheet 
of  water  adorned  with  the  flowers  of  A^ymphae^a  casrulea,  rubra, 
rosea,  pubescens,  and  Lotus  ! 

Who  knows,  too,  but  that  the  splendid  iVeliimbium  speciosum 
and  liiteum,  so  often  lost  in  our  collections,  would  succeed  better 
under  this  treatment ;  while,  certainly,  the  magnificent-leaved 
Euryale"  ferox  would  here  find  that  room  which,  although  requi- 
site to  its  perfection,  it  so  seldom  meets  with  in  our  stoves. 
Many  of  the  opulent  manufacturers  of  Lancashire  have  fine 
gardens,  and  rich  collections  of  plants;  and  I  much  wish  to  call 
their  attention  to  the  above  mode   of  growing  tender  aquatics. 

*  C.  flacckla  and  coccinea,  sent  in  September,  and  planted  in  the  border,  at 
tlie  edge  of  the  reservoir,  where  the  hot  water  finds  its  wa}^  thrcjugh  the  upper 
courses  ot"  masonr}',  into  the  adjacent  soil.  Asparagus  beds  in  the  same  situa- 
tion are  very  prolific,  the  plants  extending  their  roots  through  the  crevices 
of  the  brickwork  into  the  water,  and  producing  abundant  crops  vei'y  early  in 
the  year.  —  IV.  C. 
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Many  of  them,  doubtless,  possess  reservoirs  similar  to  those  above 
dei^cribed  ;  and  any  one,  who  would  go  to  the  expense  of  covering 
one  of  these  with  a  suitable  glazed  house,  might  form  an  unrival- 
led collection  of  stove  aquatics.  The  moisture  of  atmosphere 
induced  by  the  exhalation  from  the  water  would  be  peculiarly 
congenial  to  the  growth  of  ferns,  which  might  be  placed  on 
artificial  rocks  round  the  basin.  Many  of  the  hardier  epiphytes 
could  be  suspended  in  various  parts,  and  the  house  further 
adorned  by  some  of  the  most  showy  species  of  Passiflora,  a  genus 
delighting  to  grow  in  the  neighbourhood  of  water.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  above  imperfect  experiments,  and  sketch  of  what  might 
be  done,  may  be  worked  out  on  a  large  scale,  by  some  of  your 
readers  w  ho  are  possessed  of  greater  facilities  for  so  doing. 
Clapham  Road,  Nov.  4.  1836.  W.  C,  jun. 


Art.  XI.     On  the  Ctiliure  of  Cape  Heaths.     By  R.  Glendinning, 
Gardener  to  Lord  llolle. 

The  -Erica,  among  exotics,  has  always  been  one  of  our  first 
favourites,  and  most  deservedly  so,  on  account  of  its  compara- 
tive hardiness  and  frequently  successful  propagation,  as  well  as 
from  the  numberless  variety  of  colours,  of  forms,  and  of  habits, 
which  are  embodied  in  the  genus. 

It  is  a  general  complaint  about  London,  and  which,  also,  I 
believe,  prevails  among  the  many  in  the  country  who  are  for- 
tunate in  cultivating  and  flowering  small  plants,  that,  with  all 
their  eflForts  and  attention,  they  have  not  completely  succeeded 
in  growing  large  specimens. 

Mr.  M'Nab,  as  far  as  I  know,  was  the  first  to  direct  the  pub- 
lic attention  to  a  pretty  successful  plan  of  preserving  the  Cape 
heaths,  with  the  luxuriance  of  youth,  to  a  good  old  age.  The 
noble  specimens  which  1  saw  at  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden 
do  more  than  entitle  Mr.  M'Nab's  Treatise  to  be  read  :  indeed, 
in  Devonshire,  it  has  been  variously  acted  upon,  and  with  con- 
siderable success ;  but  most  conspicuously  so  by  Lucombe  and 
Pince  of  the  Exeter  Nurserv,  who  grow  ail  the  rarest  kinds  in 
wonderful  luxuriance.  Lidependently,  however,  of  the  success 
which  has  attended  Mr.  M'Nab's  mode^  I  have  been  informed 
by  cultivators  of  these  plants,  both  in  this  county  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  London,  that,  after  having  flattered  themselves  of  the 
entirety  of  this  system,  when  some  of  the  more  choice  and  deli- 
cate kinds  were  in  the  apparent  zenith  of  health,  they  have  sud- 
denly gone  off",  and  this,  too,  after  years  of  prosperous  culture. 
Those  with  whom  I  have  conversed  regarding  this  unexpected 
and  signal  failure  concurred  in  attributing  it  to  the  completely 
desiccated  condition  in  which  a  great  portion  of  the  under  part 
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of  the  ball  was  found,  while  the  surface  retained  a  superabun- 
dance of  moisture.  A  uniform  temperament  of  the  whole  mass  of 
materials  in  the  pot  is  the  desideratum  sought  after,  and  which, 
by  the  introduction  of  pieces  of  stone  into  the  soil,  as  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  M'Nab,  was  effected  to  some  extent.  Still, 
after  a  continuation  of  dry  weather,  when  frequent  watering 
became  necessary,  I  found  even  then,  on  examination,  the 
bottom  and  centre  part  of  the  ball  to  be  sufficiently  dry  to  ac- 
count for  the  seemingly  inexplicable  failure  of  the  plants.  To 
overcome  this,  and  to  equalise  the  temperament  of  the  material 
used,  the  idea  suggested  itself  of  employing  something  of  a  more 
retentive  nature  than  bog-earth,  sand,  and  broken  stones;  and 
recourse  was  had  to  the  following  compost :  —  Equal  quantities 
of  the  knobs  of  turfy  loam,  turfy  peat,  pieces  of  broken  freestone, 
and  chopped  moss,  mixed  together  ;  and  this,  in  potting,  will 
form  the  centre.  Moss  only  is  used  to  cover  the  drainage.  The 
surface  and  sides  are  of  that  soil  usually  recommended  in  cul- 
tivating the  Exicvi.  During  the  extreme  aridity  of  the  bygone 
season,  I  made  a  point  of  frequently  examining  the  balls  of  some 
plants  thus  treated,  which,  on  comparison,  I  found  most  satis- 
factory, and  in  such  a  state  as  fully  justifies  me  in  sending  you 
this  communication. 

Didon,  near  Exeter,  Nov.  2.  1836. 


Art.  XII.    On  the  Culture  of  Chrysanlhemums.    By  James  Cuthill. 

Chrysanthemums  have  long  been  considered  a  great  orna- 
ment to  the  conservatory ;  and  their  beautiful  blossoms  are  fre- 
quently brought  to  great  perfection,  though  we  never  see  what 
may  be  considered  as  a  handsome  plant;  and  we  never  shall,  till 
the  old  system  of  growing  the  plants  in  pots  the  whole  year 
round  is  done  away  with.  1  have  given  my  plan  two  years' 
trial ;  and  can,  with  confidence,  recommend  it  as  a  great  and 
decided  improvement.  In  the  month  of  April,  I  take  as  many 
suckers  of  each  sort  as  are  wanting,  and  I  plant  them  out, 
in  good  prepared  ground,  about  2  ft.  apart.  As  soon  as  they 
begin  to  grow  I  top  them,  and  continue  doing  so  with  each 
succeeding  growth,  until  they  begin  to  assume  a  shrubby  ap- 
pearance ;  not  staking  them,  but  allowing  them  to  grow  at  plea- 
sure. If  a  succession  of  plants  is  wanting  to  blossom  very  late, 
or  rather  in  the  commencement  of  the  year,  I  keep  topping 
a  few  on  purpose;  and,  in  dry  weather,  I  water  them,  from  a 
pump  I  have  got  fixed  in  our  new  melon  ground,  with  the 
drainings  of  all  the  manure  :  this  is  the  very  essence,  and  no 
gardener  should  lose  it.  On  the  Lst  of  September,  I  pot  my  late 
chrysanthemums  into  thirty-twos,  and   start   them,   by  putting 
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them  into  a  close  house  for  about  seven  days,  until  they  have 
made  young  roots  ;  not  allowing  the  sun  to  shine  upon  them, 
and  syringing  them  twice  a  day.  Our  chrysanthemums,  this 
season,  are  very  fine ;  the  plants  that  stand  in  front  of  our 
conservatory  had  scarcely  lost  a  leaf  on  the  5th  of  December, 
and  about  forty  of  them  had  not  opened  all  their  flowers. 
Durham  Park  Gardens,  Dec.  1836. 


Art.  XIIL     On  the  Culture  of  Asparagus.     By  A.  Forsyth. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  article  in  the  culture  of  which  more 
unnecessary  forms  are  gone  through  than  with  this.  We  see 
the  plant  (a  native  of  Britain)  covered  with  6  in.,  or  perhaps  1  ft., 
of  soil  or  litter,  in  winter,  to  keep  the  frost  from  it,  or  to  mulch 
it  when  it  is  in  a  dormant  state  ;  though  we  may  as  well  mulch 
a  layer  of  seed  potatoes  at  Michaelmas,  to  benefit  their  buds  for 
the  succeeding  summer. 

But  to  come  to  the  point,  and  that  is,  to  cultivate  asparagus 
to  the  highest  state  of  perfection  at  the  lowest  charges.  Let  a 
heap  of  manure,  equal  to  a  layer  of  9  in.  deep  all  over  the 
ground  intended  for  asparagus,  be  prepared  of  the  following 
materials  :  —  One  third  good  loamy  turf,  or  turf  of  sandy  peat; 
and  two  thirds  of  the  best  dung  from  the  stables  and  cattle  layers; 
with  about  two  bushels  of  drill  bones  to  every  pole  of  ground. 
The  turf  ought  to  be  pared  off,  and  piled  up,  a  year  previous  to 
its  being  wanted  ;  and  the  dung  properly  mixed  and  fermented 
at  least  six  weeks  before.  The  bone  manure  may  be  spread 
over  the  rest  before  they  are  trenched  into  the  quarter.  In  the 
process  of  trenching,  let  the  manure  be  equally  incorporated 
with  every  part.  In  planting,  let  one-year-old  plants  be  inserted 
1  in.  below  the  level  of  the  surface,  in  lines  alternately  9  in.  and 
3  ft.  apart,  in  the  same  way  as  peas  are  generally  planted.  If 
the  plot  be  extensive,  paths,  3g  ft.  wide,  may  be  run  across  the 
rows,  at  the  distance  of  16  ft.  apart,  to  prevent  wheeling,  and,  as 
much  as  possible,  walking,  between  the  lines.  The  plants  may 
be  from  4"  in.  to  6  in.  apart  in  the  row,  bedded  and  covered  with 
leaf-soil,  or  dung  reduced  to  a  soil;  and,  as  mulching  with  half- 
rotten  dung,  and  extensive  waterings  in  dry  weather,  are  the 
principal  features  of  culture,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that 
the  ground  be  effectually  drained,  summer  drought  and  winter 
saturation  being  the  grand  evils  to  be  guarded  against.  From 
the  latter  end  of  May  till  Michaelmas  is  the  time  that  asparagus 
is  generally  left  without  any  culture,  except  routine  weeding,  &c. 
Now,  this  is  almost  the  only  season  that  any  culture  can  be  of 
much  service  to  the  plant;  for  it  is  evident,  that,  if  we  encourage 
the  plants  whilst  they  are  in  a  state  of  active  developement,  that 
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is,  wlien  they  are  shooting  up  to  seed,  by  forking,  frequent 
hoeing,  mulching,  and  watering  between  the  rows,  as  if  flowers 
and  seed  were  all  we  wanted,  we  shall  invigorate  the  plants,  and 
enable  them  to  form  fine  plump  crowns  for  next  season  :  but  I 
cannot  see  how  banking  the  beds  up  with  soil,  or  mulching  them 
with  strawy  litter  before  winter  (the  roots  being  then  in  a  state 
of  rest),  can  be  of  any  great  service  to  the  plants.  A  short  time 
before  the  buds  appear  in  spring,  a  little  fine  soil  may  be  drawn 
over  the  crowns,  in  order  to  blanch  the  lower  halves  of  the 
buds. 

In  cutting,  let  the  earth  be  first  scraped  away  from  the  bud, 
that  the  gatherer  may  see  where  and  what  he  is  about  to  cut. 
Two  or  three  years  must  elapse,  after  planting,  before  any  buds 
can  be  profitably  gathered  for  use  ;  after  which  term,  the  lines 
may  be  allowed  to  remain  until  they  become  strago-Hno-  and 
unproductive.  In  most  gardens,  however,  they  are  generally 
wanted  for  forcing  after  six  or  seven  years'  bearing ;  in  which 
case  only  a  very  slight  hot-bed  is  necessary  (say  80°  bottom 
heat),  with  2  in.  or  3  in.  of  any  soil  under  and  about  the  roots ; 
and  5  in.  or  6  in.  of  old  tan,  or  any  light  soil,  over  them :  atmo- 
spheric temperature  about  55°. 

Roots,  placed  between  two  layers  of  soil  in  pots  or  boxes,  may 
be  introduced  into  any  early  forcing-house  at  work;  or  trenches 
may  be  cut  between  the  lines  in  the  open  ground,  and  hot  duno- 
or  leaves  introduced  under  hoops  and  mats.  Beds  for  forcinn- 
asparagus,  with  trenches  between  cased  with  brickwork,  I  con- 
sider as  expensive  and  unprofitable. 

Isleiwrth,  Dec.  14-.  1836. 


Art.  XIV.  An  economical  Substitute  for  Hand-Glasses  in  Gardenino; 

By  N.  M.  T.  ^ 

Having  always  had  the  misfortune  to  live  where  there  was  a 
scarcity  of  hand-glasses,  to  obviate  this  defect  I  have  lately 
grown  my  cauliflower  plants  in  pots.  I  do  not  adopt  the  com- 
monplace plan  of  stuffing  the  roots  into  a  pot,  and  leaving  the 
head  out.  I  do  the  very  reverse  of  this:  I  put  the  head  in,  and 
leave  the  roots  out.  But  a  description  of  my  present  plant- 
ation will  develope  the  whole  system.  The  cauliflowers  are 
planted  in  rows  across  a  10  ft.  border,  3  ft.  between  the  rows, 
and  six  plants  in  a  row.  After  they  are  planted,  I  provide  a 
flower-pot  (32.)  for  each  plant,  introducing  it  through  the  hole 
(1  in.  in  diameter)  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  The  pot  is  then 
firmly  pressed  down,  earthed  up  about  half  way  outside,  to 
prevent  its  being  upset,  and  the  operation  is  completed.  When 
protection  becomes  necessary,  I  provide  a  board,  9  ft.  long  and 
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7  in.  wide,  for  each  row.  These  can  be  hiid  on  the  hne  of  pots, 
by  a  person  at  each  end,  as  fast  as  they  can  walk,  and  without 
setting  a  foot  on  the  border.  When  the  phints  begin  to  look 
over  the  pots,  the  boards  can  no  longer  be  used  as  a  covering : 
they  are  then  laid  between  the  rows,  to  walk  upon.  The  pots 
are  earthed  level  with  the  brim  outside,  and  as  much  mould 
put  in  them  as  the  state  of  the  plants  will  admit.  A  pot,  a  size 
larger  than  those  plunged,  is  then  placed  beside  each,  and  in- 
verted over  it  when  the  plant  requires  shelter.  When  no  longer 
vi^anted,  the  covers  are  removed,  and  the  plants  earthed  up  as 
they  require  it.  The  pots  they  grow  in  are,  consequently,  soon 
buried,  where  they  remain  till  the  cauliflowers  are  cut:  they  are 
then  dug  up,  and  laid  aside  for  further  use.  The  advantages  of 
tills  simple  plan  are  numerous;  the  economy  is  self-evident;  the 
appearance  neat  and  orderly,  entirely  doing  awa}^  with  the 
lumpish  unnatural  growths  the  plants  exhibit  when  grown  in 
hand-glasses.  Here  each  plant,  forming  the  centre  of  its  own 
little  world,  is  left  to  luxuriate  in  single  blessedness,  safely 
guarded  from  its  enemy  the  slug :  the  worms  cannot  even  pull  a 
leaf  under  ground.  Notwithstanding  all  these  advantages,  I  do 
not  expect  to  be  much  patronised  by  gardeners,  since  I  fear  my 
brethren  of  the  spade  "are  a  stiff-necked  and  rebellious  race." 
It  is  to  the  "cottage  homes  of  England"  that  I  look  for  sup- 
port ;  and  proud  indeed  shall  I  be  if  I  can  introduce  an  addi- 
tional comfoit  there.  Many  of  their  inmates,  who  cannot  spare 
105.,  125.,  or  155.,  for  a  hand-glass,  would  buy  a  cast  of  my 
pots,  and  enjoy  through  them  a  luxury  at  a  season  when  it  is 
confined  to  the  tables  of  the  rich. 
London,  Dec.  1836. 


Art.  XV.  FloricuUural  and  Botanical  Notices  on  Kinds  of  Plants 
neivlt/  introduced  into  our  Gardens,  and  that  Iiave  originated  in  them, 
and  on  Kinds  of  Interest  previously  extant  in  them  ;  supplementary 
to  the  latest  Editions  of  the  "  Encijclopccdia  of  Plantsf  and  of 
the  "  Hortus  Di-itannicus." 

Curtis  s  Botanical  Magazine  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
eight  plates;  35.  6d.  coloured,  35.  plain.  Edited  by  Sir  William 
Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  Sec. 

Edwards's  Botanical  Register  ;  in  monthly  mnibers,  each  containing 
eight  plates;  45.  coloured,  35.  plain.  Edited  by  Dr.  Lindley, 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 

Siveet's  British  Flower-Garden  ;  in  niontlily  numbers,  each  containing 
four  plates;  35.  coloured,  2s. 'id.  plain.  Edited  by  David  Don, 
Esq.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  King's  College,  and  Librarian  to  the 
Linnaian  Society. 

The  Floral  Cabinet ;  in  monthly  numbers,  4-to  ;  2s.  Qd.  each.  Con- 
ducted by   G.  B.  Knowles,  Esq.,   and   Frederick  Westcott,  Esq., 
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Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horticul- 
tural Society. 

'Ranuncula'  ceje. 

1159.  DELPHI'NIUM  [Fl.  Gra!C.,  6.  t.  SOS. ;  Swt.  fl-gard.  n.  s.  t  366. 

*tenuissimum  Sibth.    slendereit-branc/icd     O  or  1      au      P     Greece     1835    S    r.m    Sibth.  et  Sm, 
Si/noni/?>ie:  D.  divaricatum  Lcdeb.  in  Fisch.  et  Mcy.  Ind.  Sem.  Hort.  hnper.  Petrop.,  1835,  p.  7.;  and 
Flor.  Cab.,  No.  16. 

A  very  distinct  and  delicate  annual  specie.?  of  larkspur,  which  perfects  its 

seeds  freely  in  the  open  border.  (B?:  F/.-Gard.,  Jan.) 

J^alsaynindcccE  §  Tropcculccu. 

1148.  TROP^^OLUM 
■[29307  brach^ceras  Huok.     short-spurred    ±  uAJ    pr    12    au    Y    Chili     C    l.p     Bot.  reg.  t.  1926. 

"  A  beautiful  little  Tropoe''oluin,  forming  the  prettiest  possible  match  for 
T.  tricolor,  whose  habit  it  possesses,  witli  a  substitution  of  clear  delicate 
yellow  in  the  petals  for  the  rich  crimson  of  that  species.  Like  it,  the  present 
species  is  not  uncommon  about  Valparaiso,  in  bushy  places  in  the  mountains. 
The  Chilians  call  it  Flor  dc  Perdiz.  It  is  not  a  little  singidar  that  our  gardens 
should  still  be  without  the  other  tropaeolums  that  grow  wild  near  Valparaiso. 
Weeds  enough,  including  common  lucern,  and  the  corn  plants  that  were  car- 
ried out  from  Spain,  have  been  sent  home ;  while  some  of  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  the  Chilian  flora  remain  neglected.  For  instance,  it  was  only  the 
other  day  that  the  first  species  of  Chlorse^a,  of  which  there  are  probably  20 
in  Chili,  reached  England,  through  Capt.  James  Mangles  ;  and  of  the  genus 
before  us  we  are  still  without  T.  polyphyllum,  whose  flowers  grow  in  heads 
as  large  as  the  fist;  and  T.  azureum,  which,  to  the  herbage  of  T.  tricolor,  adds 
the  colour  of  the  deep  blue  of  a  Siberian  larkspur."  {^Bot.  Reg.,  Jan.) 

RosacecB. 

1522.  iJO'SA  13493  sinica  Ait. ;   Arb.  Brit.,  No.  75.  p.  776. 

Synony7)ies :   R.  tritolikta  Bosc ;    R.  ternata  Pair.  ;   R.  cherokei^nsis  Donn ;    R.  nivea  Dec.  Hort, 
Monsp.  Prod.,  2.  p.  599. ;  R.  h^strix  Lindl.  Monog. ;  R.  Isvigata  Michx.  Fl.  Bar.  Amer. 

"  A  very  common  rose  in  the  gardens  of  Italy  and  the  south  of  Fi-ance, 
where  it  is  highly  ornamental,  from  the  profusion  of  its  snow-white  flowr,  s, 
and  the  handsome  shining  appearance  of  its  evergreen  leaves.  It  is  less  su  c\ 
to  this  climate,  in  consequence  of  being  rather  tender ;  but  it  flowers  be  .uti- 
fuUy  in  the  climate  of  London,  when  trained  to  a  south  wall.  It  is  a  native 
of  China,  where  it  appears  to  be  the  common  dog  rose  of  the  country.  Now 
that  the  races  of  cultivated  roses  have  become  so  much  improved  by  hybrid 
intermixture,  it  is  well  worth  ascertaining  how  far  this  is  suited  to  alter  the 
foliage  and  size  of  blossoms  of  some  of  the  other  Chinese  species.  What 
would  be  most  to  be  feared  is,  that  its  delicate  constitution  should  be  commu- 
nicated to  its  offspring :  but  this  might  be  avoided  by  mixing  it  with  some 
very  hardy  species,  and  then  using  the  variety  so  obtained  as  the  subject  of  a 
second  intermixture.  There  is  so  much  beauty  in  the  foliage,  and  sucli  re- 
markable firmness,  combined  with  delicacy,  in  the  petals  of  R.  sinica,  as  to 
make  it  highly  deserving  of  a  trial."  (^Bot.  Reg.,  Jan.) 

Onagrdcece. 

1183.  ffiNOTHE'RA  10021  fruticftsa. 

2  ambigua  Hook,     ambiguous     ^    A  or  1    jl     Y    N.  America    1813    D    co    Bot.  mag.  3545. 

Synonijmes:  ffinothera  ambigua  Spi-erig.  Si/st.  Veg.,  Dec.  Prod. ;  ffinothera  canadensis  Gold,  in  Edin. 
Phil.  Journ.,  Dec.  Prod. 

"  ffinothera  fruticosa  is  a  species  widely  extended  throughout  North 
America,  from  Canada  to  Carolina ;  but  so  variable  in  its  foliage  and  hairi- 
ness, as  to  have  suggested  the  idea  of  the  species  ;  "  (E,  ambigua  Sjyreng.  and 
Dec. ;  (E.  canadensis  Gold,  and  Dec. ;  CE.  serotina  Swt.  and  Lindl. ;  CE.  in- 
cana  Xidt.,  Dec,  and  Torrey ;  (E.  Frascri  Pursh  ;  and,  in  all  probability, 
t£\  linearis  MicLv, ;  being  nothing  more  than  varieties.  [Bot.  Mag.,  Jan.) 

Sacfifragdcecs. 

805.  HEU^CHER^  pt.  1904 

♦cylindricea  Lindl.    cyVmdncal-panicled    ;3i  A    el    2    my    G    N.  America    183-   D    l.p    Bot.  reg." 
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A  hardy  herbaceous  plant,  found  b\'  Douglas  near  the  Kettle  Falls,  in  dry 
mountain  wooiis,  in  the  north-west  part  of  North  America.  "  Saxifragaceous 
plants  are  generally  described  as  destitute  of  stipules :  those  organs  are,  how- 
ever, visible  enough  in  the  genus  Heucher«."  (^liot.  Reg.,  Jan.) 

Aslcniccce,  or  Compositcc. 

2331.  MADIA  29SS9  clegans  Bot.  Mng.,  t.  354S. 

Synonyme:  Madaria  {madaros,  bald  ;  the  achenia)  elegans  Dec.  Prod.,  5.  p.  692. 

A  well-known,  favourite,  hardy  annual,  clothed  with  the  same  clammy  and 
fetid  pubescence  as  the  common  Madia  viscosa  (sativa  Dec.)  of  Chili ;  but, 
instead  of  having  very  small  and  imperfect  rays,  as  in  that  species,  they  are 
developed  and  spreading,  so  as  to  give  a  totally  different  appearance  to  the 
plant.  {Bot.  JMag.y  Jan.) 

Scrop/i  ularia.ce(F. 

63.  C.'^LCEOLA'RIA  [Floral  Cabinet,  No.  17. 

*miral>ilis  A'noii'/cs  4:  fyestcott     admirable      £    \ |      s.p.l      2     ...      P      Eng.  hyb.      183-1     D    r.m 

Intermediate  between  C  pendula  and  C.  insignis. 

"  This  splendid  hybrid  excels  in  richness  of  colour  most  of  the  varieties  of 
this  favourite  genus  that  have  hitherto  come  imder  our  observation.  Our 
drawing  was  made  from  a  plant  in  the  collection  of  J.  Willmore,  Esq.,  of  Old- 
ford.  It  was  raised  in  1834',  by  Mr.  Skirving  of  the  Walton  Nursery,  near 
Liverpool,  who  informs  us  that  it  was  obtainetl  from  C.  pendula,  impregnated 
with  C.  insfgnis ;  and  that  the  specimen  plant  grown  in  the  Walton  Nursery 
this  year  (183G)  disj)layed  at  one  time  upwards  of  800  blooms,  and  continued 
in  fuill  flower  upwards  of  three  months.  Such  a  plant  may  justly  claim  the 
specific  name  which  it  has  received."  {Floral  Cabinet,  Jan.) 

Ycrbendcca'. 

1749.   rERBE'N.\  1;';641  Aublfetm 

2  Drummond;  Lindl.     Drummond's     ^    A  or  I3    J'     L    Texas     ...     D    co    Bot.  reg.  t.  1925.    ', 
Synoiiyme:    J'.  Druramondi;  Hort. 

"  The  Terbena  Lamberts  var.  rosea  of  the  Brit.  Fl.-Gard.,  stated  to  have 
been  found  by  Mr.  Drunnr.ond  in  Texas,  seems  a  different  plant  from  this ; 
and,  if  so,  there  are  two  sorts  of  J^.  Drummondi  in  the  gardens.  (But.  Beg., 
Jan.) 

Orchidace(S  §  MalaxidecB. 

2539.  PLEUROTHA'LLIS  [Floral  Cabinet,  No.  19. 

•ciliita  Knoivles  ts  Wcsicott     ciliated-;;rfate/      ^  El      cu     h    •••     Br     Demerara     1831    D     p.r.w 

"This  species  of  Pleurothallis  is  perfectly  new  to  this  country."  It  was 
received  by  J.  Willmore,  Esq.,  of  Oldford,  "  in  183+,  from  Mr.  Henchman, 
who  collected  it  near  the  Falls  of  Oiu-ipano,  on  the  Masseroni  river,  Demerara. 
It  was  found  attached  by  its  long  fibrous  roots  to  the  main  stems  of  large 
trees,  in  company  with  P.  picta,  P.  Grobyi,  ami  others  not  yet  described. 
The  flowers,  though  minute,  are  elegant  in  form,  and  pleasing  in  colour." 
{Floral  Cabinet,  Jan.) 

Orc/iiducecE  §  Vandeae. 

2521(1.  *BURLINGTO"N/.4  Lindl.     Burlingtonia.    (Cauntes.^  of  Burlington.)     Orchidciceic.    Sp.  1—5. 

♦Candida  Lijidl.    snoui-white    ^  E]    <ie     1     ap     W     Demerara     1834     D    p.r.w    Bot.  reg.  t.  1927. 

This  species  "  does  not  stand  alone  in  solitary  beauty,  but  it  belongs  to  a 
little  family,  at  present  consisting  of  five,  each  of  which  vies  with  the  other  in 
loveliness.  One  of  them,  B.  venusta,  a  native  of  Ei-asil,  may  be  literally  said 
to  sink  beneath  its  long  heavy  clusters  of  snow-white  blossoms,  just  tinged 
with  pink  ;  a  second,  seated  upon  the  highest  branches  of  the  ccdrela  tree, 
perfumes  the  forests  of  the  same  country  with  the  odour  of  jonquils  (it  is  B. 
fragrans)  ;  while  a  third,  B.  rubescens,  delicately  spotted  with  rose  colour,  in- 
habits the  trunks  of  the  calabash  tree,  in  the  mission  of  Yurimazuas,  in  the 
province  of  Maynas,  the  hottest  part  of  Peru,  and  is  loaded  with  blossoms  all 
the  year  long;  and  the  fourth,  B.  rigida,  with  many  peculiarities,  breathes  the 
delicious  fragrance  of  the  violet."  {Bot.  Reg.,  Jan.) 
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•TRIGONI'DIUM  Lindl.    Trigo\idu-m.    (From  trigonon,  a  triangle,  and  eidos,  like;  "in  allusion  to  the 
triangular  form  of  several  parts ;  the  sepals  form  a  o-cornered  cup,  the  gland  on  which 
the  pollen  masses  rest  is  an  obtuse-angled  triangle  ;  and  the  stigma  is  a  triangular  excava- 
tion.)    Orchid&cecE.     Sp.l,2.  [t  192a 
•obtClsuni  imrf/.    blunt-/)e;n!terf     ^123     pr    1    an      W.R     Demerara    18^    D     p.r.w    Bot  reg. 

Mr.  Bateman  received  this  singular  plant  through  his  collector,  Mr.  Colley, 
from  Demerara,  in  1834-.  The  entire  plant,  at  the  time  of  its  importation, 
consisted  only  of  two  pseudo-bulbs,  which  grow  slowly ;  and,  in  consequence, 
it  has  not  yet  been  increased.  (Hot.  Beg.,  Jan.) 

Iriddce(E. 

145.  SISYRI'NCHIUM 

•specidsum  Hook,    showy    £  uAJ  or  1    jn    B    Chili    ia33    D    co    Bot.  mag.  35M. 

Bulbs  of  this  very  handsome  plant  were  imported  by  Mr.  Toward,  gardener 
to  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester  at  Bagshot  Park,  and  by  him  communicated  to 
the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  where  they  flowered  in  June,  we  presume  in  the 
stove.  (Bof.  Mag.,  Jan.) 

Amari///idacese. 

*HIPPEA'STRUM  Hook.    Knight's  Star.        (From  hippeus,  a  knight,  and  astron,  a  star.) 

[Lima     1836    O    r.m     Bot.  mag.  3.542. 
*ambiguum //bo*.    *var.  1.  longiflbrum //oofc     long-flowered     $  (23  or W.R      Valley   of 

Bulbs  of  this  plant  were  received  from  Lima,  and  they  have  flowered  mag- 
nificently in  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden ;  whether  in  the  open  air,  or  under 
glass,  is  not  stated,  but  we  presume  in  the  latter  case.  "  The  inflorescence 
is  remarkably  like  that  of  the  mules  obtained  by  the  admixture  of  H.  solandrcs- 
Jldi'wn  with  H.  regince-vittatum,  crossed  again  with  H.  vittatum.  The  beard 
is  fainter  than  in  H.  vittatum,  and  the  plant  occupies  an  intermediate  situation 
between  this  species  and  H.  soXantlrcefldrum.  Whether  it  is  a  garden  produc- 
tion at  Lima,  or  exhibits  a  natural  local  variation  of  the  genus,  we  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining."  (^Bot.  Mag.,  Jan.) 

luilidcecB, 

1016.  ilLIUM 

peregrinum  iV/7/.,  Swt  Fl.-Gard.  n.  s.  t.  367. 
. Synonymes:  L.  candidum  var.  L.,  Hort.  Brit.  no.  8392. ;  L.  byzantinum,  Sivert.  Floril.  t.  45.    i 

An  old  inhabitant  of  the  Dutch  gardens,  and  common  in  those  of  London 
in  Miller's  time ;  but  subsequently  lost,  and  now  imported  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  where  it  had  been  most  probably  introduced  by  some  of  the 
Dutch  colonists,  (i?/-,  Fl.-Gard.,  Jan.)  To  us  it  appears  only  a  variety  of 
L.  candidum,  and  one  by  no  means  so  handsome  as  the  species. 

\.iUdcc(X  ^  Scil/ecB. 

3283.  TRITELEI'A 

*un\ttbrn  Lindl.    one-flowered     ?  _A]    e'    1    J"    B    Buenos  Ayres    1836    O    p.l    Bot.  reg.  t.  1921, 

"  Rather  a  pretty  bulbous  plant,  native  of  JNIendoza,  where  it  was  originally 
found  by  Dr.  Gillies.  Its  flowers  have  a  delicate  sky-blue  tinge;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, the  plant  smells  powerfully  of  garlic.  It  will  be  easily  cultivated  in  a 
frame,  or  even  in  an  open  border,  kept  dry  in  winter.  The  manner  in  which 
the  anthers  are  attached  to  the  filament,  and  the  sessile  ovary  of  this  species, 
are  at  variance  with  the  characters  of  the  genuine  triteleias ;  but,  in  the 
absence  of  any  additional  .species,  it  will  be  most  advisable  to  leave  it  undis- 
turbed in  the  genus  where  it  at  present  stands."  (Bot.  Beg.,  Jan.) 

liilidcecE  ^  AntherlcecE. 

1026.  TULBA>GH/.4 

jLudwigiuraa  Harvey    Ludwig's     ?  lAI  or  2    o    G    C.G.H    ...    O    r.m    Bot.  mag.  t.  3547. 

t  In  many  characters  this  species  approaches  T.  alliacea.     It  is  not  yet  intro- 

duced ;  but,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  plants  will  soon  be  obtained  from  Baron 
Ludwig,  a  Well-known  patron  of  botany.  (Bot.  Mag.,  Jan.) 
Commelinacett. 

1000.  TRADESCA'N^T/.^ 

S190a  *caricif(>lia  Hook.    Sedge-leaved    ^   A  f""  1    au.s    B    Texas    1835    D    r.m  "IBot.  mag.  35^. 

"  Allied  to  the  common  garden  spiderwort  (T.  virginica) ;  difiering,  how- 
ever, in  its  much  smaller  size,  slenderer  habit,  much  narrower  leaves  and 
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bracteas,  and  in  the  entire  freedom  from  hairs  of  every  part  of  tlie  surface  of 
tile  plant,  the  margins  of  the  sheatli  alone  being  ciliated."  It  is  a  native  of 
Texas,  where  it  was  found  by  Mr.  Drummond.  In  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Gar- 
den, it  flowered  in  August  and  September,  under  a  cool  frame.  {Bot.  Mag., 
Jan.) 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     Foreign  Notices. 

FRANCE. 

The  exotic  Trees  btown  down  in  tJie  Parti  at  Versailles  are  not  very  nu- 
merous ;  because  some  of  the  largest  trees  in  that  park  are  deciduous  cy- 
presses, and  these  are  among  the  most  powerful  of  all  trees  for  resisting 
storms  of  wind.  A  good  many  white  poplars  and  elms  have  been  blown 
down,  and  some  lime  trees ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  believe  the  damage  in 
France  has  been  less  than  in  England ;  because,  the  truth  is,  we  have  few  old 
trees  of  any  kind.—  J".  B.     Paris,  Dec.  21.  1836. 

Singular  Ptienomena  in  ttie  Vegetation  of  Trees,  —  More  than  a  month  ago, 
the  trees  of  the  public  walks  and  gardens  in  and  about  Paris  had  ripened 
their  wood  and  lost  all  their  leaves;  but  they  have  now  budded  afresh,  and 
are  covered  with  a  fine  green  velvety  foliage  like  that  of  spring.  (^Hermes, 
Nov.  19.  1836.) 

A  Lime  Tree  in  Lorraine,  in  a  village  near  Salins,  is  supposed  to  be 
800  years  old.  It  is  10  ft.  high  from  the  ground  to  the  commencement  of  the 
branches,  by  35  ft.  in  circumference.  Its  trunk  is  hollow,  and  a  door  has  been 
cut  in  it,  by  which  means  eight  people  have  dined  within  it,  seated  at  a  round 
table.  {Hcrtnes.') 

Paristi  Libraries.  —  The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  is  at  present  occu- 
pied with  measures  the  result  of  which  will  be  the  establishment  of  a  small 
library,  not  only  in  every  town,  but  in  every  village,  in  France.  (Hermes, 
Nov.  26.  1836.) 

BELGIUM. 

Gtient,  Dec.  1831.  —  Our  new  local  for  the  exhibition  of  plants  is  now 
completed,  and,  I  believe,  will  be  capable  of  containing  8000  plants.  The 
building  itself  consists  of  a  caj'e,  an  exhibition-room,  and  concert  and 
ball-rooms;  to  all  of  which  members  of  our  Society  are  admitted.  On  the 
10th  of  next  March  our  first  exhibition  will  take  place,  when  upwards  of  fifty 
prizes  will  be  distributed  ;  and,  it  being  the  first  exhibition  in  our  new  build- 
ing, it  will  be  very  grand.  Most  of  the  prizes  are  open  to  all  the  world  ;  and 
there  will  be  a  splemlid  banquet.  The  Brussels  Botanic  Garden  is  now  under 
the  direction  of  M.  Van  Houtte,  who  has  lately  returned  from  Brazil ;  and, 
the  funds  not  being  very  well  supplied  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  establish- 
ment, a  kind  of  flower  bazaar  is  established  in  the  houses  for  the  sale  of 
plants.  Of  this  the  gardeners  in  the  neighbouriiood  complain,  and  with 
reason  :  nevertheless,  unless  such  were  the  case,  the  establisinnent  would  run 
the  risk  of  being  ruined;  for  the  municipality  of  Brussels  is  too  much  in  debt 
to  be  more  liberal,  and  the  government  will  not  advance  a  sufficient  sum  of 
money.  At  Ghent,  we  have  got  M.  Donkelaar  for  our  director  and  gardener 
in  chief.  The  garden  is  much  improved  ;  and  the  town  has  built  a  new  span- 
roofed  ]5ropagating-house,  to  be  heated  with  hot  water,  much  too  large  for 
the  garden ;  but,  as  only  about  50/.  is  allowed  to  the  head  gardener,  I  believe 
it  is  intended  to  permit  M.  Donkelaar  to  sell,  for  his  own  profit,  such  plants 
as  he  himself  propagates,  provided  specimens  of  each  plant  are  kept  for  the 
botanic  establishment.  This  is,  certainly,  better  than  being  without  a  botanic 
establishment,  but,  at  the  same  time,  gives  poor  encouragement  to  the  com- 
mercial gardener,  who,  at  Ghent  and  still  more  at  Brussels,  has  the  govern- 
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ment  selling  in  opposition  to  him.  At  Brussels,  the  range  of  houses  is  superb 
in  point  of  architecture ;  but,  from  want  of  funds,  the  garden  is,  in  many- 
respects,  much  inferior  to  the  establishment  of  a  commercial  gardener.  At 
Ghent  the  collection  is  better,  having  still  many  rare  plants,  which  Sieboldt 
sent  over;  but  neither  the  funds  allowed  are  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  esta- 
blishment with  tc/af,  nor  is  the  situation  such  as  to  enable  the  director  to 
cultivate  plants  of  any  rarity  in  the  open  ground ;  the  establishment  being 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  so  low  that,  in  winter,  it  more  resembles 
a  badly  drained  marsh  than  a  botanic  garden.  Ghent,  nevertheless,  is,  at  this 
moment,  very  prosperous  in  the  gardening  way  ;  and  is  daily  receiving  new 
plants  from  England,  and  distributing  them  to  all  parts  of  Europe.  New 
liouses  are  erecting  every  where;  and,  though  there  are,  at  least,  one  hundred 
commercial  gardeners  within  the  walls,  yet  new  ones  are  continually  setting 
up  in  business.  So  much  are  flowers  esteemed,  that  this  autumn  considerable 
robberies  of  plants  have  taken  place;  and,  in  one  instance,  by  a  confidential 
workman,  to  a  large  amount.  I  am  sorry  to  add  that  the  receivers  of  many 
of  the  stolen  plants  rank  amongst  the  gentry  of  the  place,  who  were  not 
ashamed  to  pay  an  inferior  price  for  them  to  a  workman,  though  they  must 
have  known  that  the  said  workman  had  no  right  to  sell  his  master's  plants. 
As  every  one  here  has  a  great  taste  for  flowers,  plants  are  as  good  as  money ; 
and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  there  are  persons  who  do  not  hesitate  to  corrupt  the 
uneducated  workmen,  by  giving  them  a  slight  recompence  on  condition  that 
they  provide  them  with  plants.  I  believe  I  could  trust  the  greatest  thief  in 
Belgium  to  walk  in  my  garden,  and  a  flower  would  not  be  touched,  or  the 
least  mischief  done  to  my  plants;  but,  once  his  back  turned,  and  out  of  the 
garden,  he  woukl  to  a  certainty  try  to  corrupt  my  gardener,  or  plan  a  way  to 
enter  it  during  the  night.  During  the  time  I  have  lived  in  this  country,  I  have 
never  known  a  flower  to  be  taken  by  any  visitor  who  has  paid  my  garden  a 
visit;  and,  during  the  dahlia  and  geranium  seasons,  I  have  many  hundreds,  of 
a//  kinds  of  people,  who  request  to  see  my  collections ;  and,  though  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  or  my  gardeners  to  attend  to  every  one,  yet  not  even  a  leaf 
has  been  taken  without  permission,  nor  the  least  mischief  done.  Whatever 
thefts  are  committed  are  generally  done  by  your  confidential  workmen,  who» 
knowing  the  value  of  plants,  cannot  resist  the  temptation.  They  are  without 
education  ;  and  even  those  who  have  a  smattering  of  learning  are  often  the 
worst.  Tliey  are  not  readers,  but  spend  all  their  evenings  in  the  cabarets, 
where  tliey  are  sure  to  meet  with  too  many  temptations  to  be  resisted ;  and 
many,  moreover,  think  that,  so  long  as  they  do  not  steal  money,  the}'  may 
make  free  with  their  master's  goods  as  much  as  they  think  fit. 

It  will  require  many  years  before  a  reform  can  be  managed  here,  in  respect 
to  rendering  the  working  gardener  honest.  Three  things  absolutely  are 
wanting  at  present ;  viz.  higher  wages,  education,  and  morality.  The  last,  in 
my  opinion,  is  the  most  wanted,  and  the  most  difficult  to  be  attained.  The 
two  first  will  come  in  time. — John  AInddeson.     Ghent,  Dec.  1836. 

New  Plants.  —  A  considerable  number  of  new  plants  have  been  brought 
home  from  Japan  by  Dr.  Von  Sieboldt,  and  deposited  in  the  Botanic  Garden 
of  Ghent,  whence  some  of  them  have  alread}'  found  their  way  to  British 
gardens.  Among  these  are,  a  beautiful  new  clematis,  described  and  figured  in 
a  former  page;  and  £pimedium  macranthum,  to  be  hereafter  noticed.  The 
total  number  of  species  brought  to  Europe  alive,  by  Dr.  Von  Sieboldt,  is  said 
to  be  IGO.  Dr.  Lindley  observes  that  "  this  is  by  far  the  most  considerable 
importation  from  Japan  that  has  yet  been  made ;  and  its  results  have  been  so 
satisfactory,  as  to  lead  us  to  hope  that  the  Dutch  may  be  the  means  of  bringing 
us  acquainted  with  a  larger  portion  of  the  beautiful  plants  of  that  most  singular 
country."  {Bot.  Reg.,  Nov.  1836.) 

GERMANY. 

A  Flora  Excnrsoria  Exotica  Gcrmanica  is,  I  understand,  about  to  be  under- 
taken by  one  of  the  Berlin  professors.  It  is  to  be  a  catalogue  of  all  the  foreign 
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plants,  hardy  and  tender,  wliich  arc,  or  have  been,  in  cultivation  in  Germany, 
with  references  to  figures,  &.C.,  in  the  manner  of  your  Hortus  Britannicus  ;  but 
with  the  further  vahiablc  addition  of  a  reference  to  gardens  in  which  they  may 
be  found  growing,  and  with  the  prices  at  which  they  are  usually  sold,  as  in 
your  Arboretum  Britanniciim. — J.  R.     Frankfurt,  Dec.  10.  1836. 

The  Pjaiien  Insel  nt  Potsdam. —  On  leaving  Berlin,  we  stopped  for  a  couple 
of  hours  at  the  lovely  Pfauen  Insel,  or  Isle  of  Peacocks,  in  the  Havel,  near 
Potsdam.  It  is  nearly  an  English  mile  long,  and  belongs  to  the  king,  who 
has  a  curious  kind  of  picd-d-terre,  or  shooting-box,  on  it ;  and  it  is  laid  out 
partly  as  a  zoological,  partly  as  a  botanical,  garden.  In  the  former  depart- 
ment, the  animals  are  more  remarkable  for  their  fine  state  of  health  than  for 
their  number  or  variety.  In  the  botanical  department,  the  palm-house,  built  in 
1830,  to  receive  the  palms  bought  by  the  king  at  Paris,  is  very  handsome;  not 
so  much,  perhaps,  for  its  exterior  form,  as  lor  the  interior  arrangement.  In 
the  centre  is  a  latania  in  full  vigour,  above  30  ft.  in  diameter  in  the  spread  of  its 
foliage.  The  remainder  of  the  house  is  occupied  by  many  fine  palms,  Cycadeas, 
bamhusas,  dracaenas,  &c.,  interspersed  with  lower  plants  ;  and  what  adds 
much  to  the  beauty  is,  the  very  tasteful  manner  in  which  the  Passiflora  qua- 
drangularis,  racemosa,  kermesina,  and  other  flowering  creepers,  are  made  to 
hang  in  festoons  wherever  the  want  of  taller  palms  leaves  a  vacancy.  The 
garden  is  under  the  care  of  M.  Fintelmann,  the  nephew  of  the  older  Fin- 
telmann,  who  is  removed  to  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Charlottenburg,  and 
has  taken  with  him  the  fine  collection  of  dahlias  which  used  to  be  at  the 
Pfauen  Insel.  (Comp.  Bot.  Mag.,  vol.  ii.  p.  78.) 

DENMARK. 

Agave  americdna  is  now  magnificently  in  flower  in  the  Botanic  Garden, 
Copenhagen  ;  a  circumstance  which  has  only  happened  in  that  garden  twice 
before;  viz.  in  \12i  and  1745.  The  flower  stem  is  18ft.  high,  with  twenty- 
two  branches,  on  which  are  upwards  of  3000  flower  buds.  The  leaves  cover 
a  space  of  26  ft.  in  circumference.  (^Hermes,  Nov.  30.  1836.) 


Art.  II.     Domestic  Notices. 
ENGLAND. 

DoVGLAs's  Monument.  —  The  subscriptions  for  Douglas's  monument  being, 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  now  nearly  brought  to  a  close,  though  the  sum 
raised  has  not  equalled  our  expectations,  yet  we  cannot  help  doing  justice  to 
the  extraordinary  zeal  which  on  this  occasion  has  been  shown  by  several  gar- 
deners, both  at  home  and  abroad.  M.  Ch.  Rauch,  at  Vienna,  has  raised  no 
less  than  7/.;  and  M.  Rinz,  jun.,  at  Frankfort,  \bl.  Neither  of  these  per- 
sons, we  believe,  ever  saw  Douglas  ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  any  one  of  those 
wiiom  they  induced  to  subscribe  ever  did.  They  must,  therefore,  have  been 
influenced  only  by  a  love  of  the  plants  which  Douglas  introduced  into  Ger- 
man gardens,  in  common  with  those  of  all  the  rest  of  Europe;  and  by  the 
true  German  spirit,  which  limits  its  approbation  of  merit,  and  its  sympathy  for 
misfortune,  to  no  country.  In  England,  Mr.  Glendinning  has  been  very 
zealous  and  successful ;  and  the  lady  of  his  emplo3er.  Lady  Rolle,  was  the 
first  of  the  nobility  to  subscribe.  Mr.  Booth  of  Carclew  (who  raised  4/.  8*.), 
Mr.  Cuthill,  Mr.  Carton,  and  a  number  of  otiier  gardeners,  might  be  men- 
tioned as  havmg  been  very  active  and  zealous,  down  to  the  last  sum  which  we 
have  (Jan.  10.)  just  received;  viz.  4/.  7*.,  collected  by  Mr.  James  Clark, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale  at  Whitehaven  Castle.  To  show  the  exer- 
tions which  it  is  necessary  to  make  in  order  to  collect  money  for  purposes  of 
this  kind,  we  make  the  following  quotation  from  Mr.  Clark's  letter  :  —  "  On 
receiving  the  August  Number  of  the  Gardener^  jStagaz'me,  containing  the 
•  List  for  Subscriptions '  for  a  monument  to  the  late  Mr.  D.  Douglas,  the 
botanist,  I  left  the  paper  in  one  of  the  most  public  places  in  our  town,  a 
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stationer's  shop.  This  vvouUI  not  do ;  no  one  took  any  notice  of  it,  or  seemed 
at  all  acquainted  with  tlie  history  of  that  worthy  man.  So  I  took  the  three 
Numbers  of  the  Gardener's  jMagazine  for  May,  August,  and  November,  and 
commenced  a  canvass.  The  delay  in  collecting,  however,  was  very  great  :  I 
had  to  leave  the  Numbers  for  a  night  or  two  with  almost  every  person  who 
subscribed,  in  order  that  they  might  become  acquainted  with  Douglas's 
history.  I  am  now  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  hand  }ou  the  trifling 
sum  of  4/.  7*.  towards  the  memory  of  one  who  stands  high  in  my  estimation. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  subscribers'  names,"  Sec.  &c.  [This  list  will  be 
given,  with  that  of  all  the  otiier  subscribers,  in  a  future   Number.] 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  with  that  liberality  and  public  spirit  which 
always  distinguish  him,  has  not  only  sLibscril)eJ  to  the  monument  which  is  to  be 
erected  to  Douglas  in  his  native  village,  but  expresses  a  hope  that,  at  some 
future  day,  a  monument  more  worthy  of  forming  a  national  record  of  the 
merits  of  this  intrepid  but  unfortunate  collector  may  be  erected,  either  in  the 
Chiswick  Gardens,  or  in  the  cemetery  at  Kensall  Green.  In  this  hope  we  cor- 
dially concur;  and  we  should  like  to  see  a  second  subscription  set  on  foot  among 
the  employers  of  gardeners,  as  the  present  one  has  been  chiefly  confined  to  gar- 
deners themselves,  for  this  purpose;  the  monument,  in  that  case,  being  placed 
in  a  wood  or  garden  of  Douglas's  introductions.  In  the  mean  time,  we  think, 
for  the  reasons  stated  in  our  preceding  Volimie  (j).  386.),  that  what  may  be 
called  the  gardeners'  monument  to  Douglas  may  be  most  appropriately  and 
usefully  placed  in  his  native  village.  The  time  may  probably  come  when  a 
temple  for  the  busts  of  British  worthies  will  be  erected  in  the  metropolis  ; 
in  which  the  bust  of  Douglas  might  appropriately  claim  a  place  among  the 
British  naturalists.  J'bies  Douglas//,  however,  will  make  his  name  known 
amongst  the  profession  to  which  he  belonged  better  than  a  hundred  temples. 

We  ought  not  to  omit  to  mention  here,  that  very  great  exertions  have 
been  made  by  many  nurserymen  and  others,  most  of  whom  have  sent  their 
subscriptions  direct  to  the  treasurer  at  Perth ;  and  Messrs.  Pope  and  Sons, 
of  Ilandsworth,  near  Birmingham,  have  raised  and  sent  to  us  no  less  a  sum 
than  8/.  We  intend  to  publish  a  complete  list  of  subscribers,  and  an  engrav- 
ing of  the  monument,  as  soon  as  the  latter  is  erected,  and  the  whole  affair 
completed. 

Linmean  Society.  —  Dcc.%.  1836.  Flowering  specimens  of  the  sea-side 
grape  (Coccoloba  pubescens),  from  the  Botanic  Garden,  Cambridge,  were 
exhibited.  Mr.  Lambert  exhibited  two  sorts  of  the  Peruvian  grain  called 
quinoa,  from  his  garden  at  Boyton  House,  Wilts ;  one  of  which,  now  termed 
black  quinoa,  he  regards  as  a  distinct  species,  and  proposes  to  call  it  Cheno- 
podium  altissimum ;  the  stems  of  it  exhibited  to  the  meeting  being  upwards 
of  12  ft.  in  height.  Mi*.  Ward  exhibited  specimens  of  two  remarkable  para- 
sitic plants  ;  one,  the  Aphyteia  hydnora,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
related  to  the  gigantic  rafflesia  of  the  Indian  Islands ;  the  other,  the  Cyno- 
morium  coccineum,  from  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Sinai,  where  it  is  eaten  by  the 
natives..  The  last  is  also  found  in  Malta,  Sicily,  and  Barbary;  where,  how- 
ever, the  plant  is  extremely  local.  A  notice  by  the  chairman  was  read  on  the 
culture  of  the  quinoa  in  Upper  Peru,  where,  on  the  high  plains,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  13,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  scarcely  any  other  grain  is 
grown ;  though,  since  the  introduction  of  corn  from  Europe,  the  cultivation 
of  the  quinoa  has  greatly  diininished  in  Lower  Peru  and  Chili.  Read,  also, 
descriptions  of  two  species  of  the  natural  order  Conifera;,  by  Professor  Don, 
librarian  to  the  Linnaean  Society.  One  of  these  is  the  /'inus  briitia,  a  native 
of  Brutium  or  Calabria,  and  nearly  related  to  the  maritime  pine  of  Greece: 
the  other  is  the  Araucaria  Cunningham/.  (^Literary  Gazette,  Dec.  10.)  In 
the  Penny  Cyclopcedia,  under  the  article  Chenopodiaceae,  vol.  vii.  p.  39.,  it  is 
stated  that  the  seeds  of  quinoa  "  arc  ripened  in  England,  and  may  now  be  pur- 
chased at  any  of  the  seed  shops;  but  the  plant  can  hardly  be  considered  worth 
the  attempt  at  cultivating  it  where  any  thing  else  will  grow." 

Horticultural  Society's   Garden. — Jan.  II.      Chimonanthus  frsigrans   and 
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to  tlie  rains  of  autumn  and  the 


C.  f.  grandiflorus  (Arb.  Brit.,  p.  938.;  ani\Ji<rs.  30,  31.)  are  now  coming  beau- 
tifully into  flower,  against  the  conservative  wall,  with  no  other  protection 
than  the  projecting  coping  of  reed  hurdles. 
C.  f.  grandiflorus  (^fig.  31.),  though  less  fra- 
grant, is  decidedly  more  ornamental  than 
the  other,  from  the  large  size  and  deep 
yellow  of  its  flowers.  It  is  quite  delightful 
to  behold  such  a  display  of  fine  blossom  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  see  these  plants  in  order  to  desire 
to  purchase  them  ;  and  they  will  grow  in 
any  court-3  ard  or  town  ganlen,  provided 
they  are  trained  to  the  south  side  of  a 
wall  or  house.  liibes  sangulneum,  owing 
mildness  of  that  season  having  swelled  the  buds,  is  coming  into  flower; 
and  the  male  catkins  of  ^^'Inus  incana  are  fully  expanded,  while  those  of 
Garry«  elliptica  are  nearly  so.  The  advanced  state  of  the  flower  buds  of 
Cratae^gus  Aronia  and  C.  mauroccana  confirm  us  in  our 
conjecture  that  these  two  kinds  of  thorn  are  only  varieties 
of  the  sam  e  species.  We  are  happy  to  learn  that  there 
has  been  an  unusually  large  number  of  applications  for 
scions  of  C'ratiE^gus  this  season;  so  we  hope  that  the 
species  of  this  most  beautiful  and  very  hardy  genus  ol  low 
trees  will  soon  be  extensively  distributed  in  Britain. 
Considerable  alterations  are  making  in  the  garden,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  distribute  the  arboretum  over  a 
more  extensive  space,  in  order  that  each  individual  tree 
may  display  something  like  its  natural  size  and  shape.  This 
is,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  conformity  with  what  we  have 
suggested  in  various  volumes  of  this  Magazine ;  but  more  especially  in  Vol.  V. 
p.  346.,  and  Vol.  VI.  p.  250.  As  it  is  impossible  (at  least,  so  it  appears  to  us)  that 
the  Societj',  with  their  present  garden,  can  ever  do  justice  to  the  whole  of  the 
British  timber  trees,  since  the  elms  and  poplars  would  alone,  to  do  them  jus- 
tice, occupy  the  whole  garden,  we  would  suggest  the  idea  of  their  confining 
themselves  to  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  chiefly  cultivated  for  ornamental 
purposes.  Indeed,  we  think  we  have  been  informed  that  they  are  doing  this. 
The  forest  trees  can  be  taken  up  by  an  arboricultural  society,  and,  doubtless, 
will  be  so  in  due  time. 

T/ie  Botany  of  Battersea  Fields.  —  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Botanical 
Society  of  London,  held  at  their  rooms,  No.  11.  John  Street,  Adelphi,  a 
commvmication  was  read  by  the  curator,  Daniel  Cooper,  Esq.,  author  of 
Botanical  Rambles  wilhin  Thirty  Miles  of  London,  "  On  the  Distribution  of  the 
Localities  of  wild  Plants  in  Battersea  Fields,"  accompanied  with  apian,  or  map, 
of  that  locality  (scale,  2  ft.  to  the  mile),  in  which  the  localities  of  the  plants 
were  accurately  shown.  To  this  gentleman  practical  botanists  are  indebted 
for  this  novel  idea;  for,  if  they  wish  to  see  the  locality  of  au}'  particular  plant, 
they  have  only  to  refer  to  the  plan,  in  which  all  the  meadows,  pastures, 
ditches,  &c.,  are  delineated,  with  the  plants  written  in  the  situations  where 
they  have  been  found.  Mr.  Cooper  stated  that  Battersea  Fields  have  been 
for  years  past  famous  for  the  supjjly  of  specimens  they  have  yielded  to  the 
naturalist,  more  particularly  the  l)otanist.  He  divided  this  locality  into  six 
districts ;  the  meadows  and  pastures,  cultivated  fields,  osier  grounds,  Batter- 
sea Common,  <!v:c.  &c. ;  and  under  the  head  of  each  he  mentioned  those  plants 
which  were  of  rare  occurrence.  Of  the  profusion  of  wild  plants  found  in 
this  locality  Mr.  Cooper  made  the  following  remarks:  —  "  Of  the  104-  natural 
orders  of  British  flowering  plants  mentioned  in  Dr.  Lindley's  first  edition  of 
his  Synopsis,  Gl  are  found  in  this  locality  ;  of  the  503  genera,  214  are  here 
distributed  ;  lastly,  out  of  the  1500  estimated  species  of  British  flowering 
plants,  406  are  here  dispersed.    Thus,  in  this  piece  of  ground,  which  measures 
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about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  not  quite  a  mile  In  breadth,  we  have 
more  than  one  half  of  the  natural  orders,  as  61  to  lO^;  not  quite  half  the 
genera,  as  21-i  to  503;  and  rather  better  than  one  fourth  the  species,  in  the 
ratio  of  40(i  to  1500,"  (Momiug  Chronicle,  Jan.  6.  1837.) 

New  Kitchen-Gardens,  luith  Flower-Gardens  and  Shrubberies  attached,  are 
now  forming  at  Carclew,  the  seat  of  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Bart.,  M.P.,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Beattie  Booth.  Mr.  Rutger,  who  has  lately  returned 
from  that  part  of  the  country,  and  has  visited  these  gardens,  speaks  of  them 
as  among  the  most  interesting  which  he  ever  saw.  We  hope  Mr.  Booth 
will  favour  us  with  a  plan  and  description  of  his  improvements,  with  all 
the  various  details  of  execution,  planting,  &c.,  for  this  Magazine.  —  Cund. 

IRELAND. 

Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin.  —  The  following  extract  from  Mr.  Niven's 
report  is  alluded  to  in  our  preceding  Volume,  p.  620.,  and  was  intended  to 
appear  in  that  Volume ;  but,  like  many  other  miscellaneous  articles,  has  been 
deferred  from  want  of  room.  Mr.  Niven,  after  enumerating  the  different  con- 
tributions of  plants,  seeds,  &c.,  which  had  been  made  to  the  garden,  proceeds 
as  follows  :  - — 

"  Gentlemen,  I  feel  it  especially  my  duty  to  suggest  how  important  it  be- 
comes, for  the  further  credit  and  respectability  of  the  garden,  that  some  dis- 
posable sum  of  money  should  be  placed  at  your  commaml,  for  the  purpose  of 
contributing  to  the  support  of,  and  participating  in  the  importations  sent  home 
by,  foreign  collectors,  as  does  almost  every  similar  institution  in  Britain;  for, 
without  some  such  arrangement,  it  will  be  almost  impossible  for  me  to  keep 
equal  with  such  establishments,  or  be  able  to  act  upon  that  reciprocal  prin- 
ciple of  interchange  so  essential  to  the  well-being  and  respectability  of  the 
same. 

"  The  several  hot-houses  are  now,  I  am  happy  to  say,  pretty  well  stocked 
with  plants ;  still,  however,  there  are  great  deficiencies  in  several  interesting 
genera,  such  as  the  ^riceee  and  parasitical  OrchideiE,  without  which  no  botani- 
cal garden,  at  the  present  day,  can  be  considered  complete.  They  are  also  in 
excellent  repair,  and  will,  when  the  repairs  and  alterations  on  the  large  round- 
house are  completed,  present  accommodation  of  the  most  respectable  descrip- 
tion. A  commodious  potting-shed  has  also  been  erected,  and  an  office  for 
keeping  seeds,  as  well  as  transacting  the  business  of  the  garden,  is  also  being 
fitted  up  in  one  of  the  gate-houses. 

"  During  the  ensuing  winter  and  spring,  I  am  most  anxious  to  proceed  to 
the  formation  of  a  natural  arrangement  of  plants,  on  the  portion  of  ground 
partly  prepared  for  that  purpose ;  without  which  the  garden  remains  compara- 
tively vacant  and  incomplete.  To  accomplish  this,  I  hope  to  exercise  all  the 
economy  in  my  power  as  regards  the  labour  part  of  the  work ;  but,  in  filling 
the  said  arrangement  with  plants,  it  will  be  impracticable  for  me  so  to  do, 
without  making  considerable  exertions  in  the  way  of  collecting,  by  personally 
visiting  such  nurseries,  botanic  and  private  gardens,  as  will  be  most  likely  to 
assist  in  the  work. 

"  In  that  portion  of  the  garden  appropriated  for  the  culture  of  agricultural 
specimens,  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  a  fair  beginning  has  been  made,  in 
the  way  of  grasses,  grains,  roots,  Szc,  which,  if  properly  followed  up,  will,  I 
hope,  be  found  of  much  importance  to  the  agriculture  of  Ireland,  as  far  as 
the  introduction  of  the  best  and  most  approved  varieties  of  such  things  is 
concerned.  To  follow  up  this  most  useful  and  important  branch,  it  becomes 
highly  requisite  that  I  should  be  afforded  some  opportunity  of  personally 
examining  the  state  of  the  agriculture,  as  well  as  the  foresting,  of  the  country; 
all  which  could  be  accomplished  whilst  in  pursuit  of  botanical  objects. 

"  In  connexion  with  the  above,  1  beg  leave  to  annex  the  following  report, 
respecting  the  produce  of  three  mangel  wurzel  potatoes  committed  to  my  care 
last  spring,  two  of  which,  it  was  stated,  had  produced  so  much  as  14  st.  10  lb. 
The  three  potatoes  I  received  were  cut  into  thirty-two  sets,  and  planted  about 
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-t  ft.  apart  ef^y  ivay.  They  have  produced,  at  an  average,  mze  s^on^  weight 
from  each  cut,  or  set ;  in  some  instances,  as  in  that  of"  the  specimen  now  pre- 
sented, the  produce  from  one  set  is  16  lb.  :  some  of  the  tubers  weighed  4  lb. 
each.  Each  potato  has  thus  produced  upwards  of  10 st.,  in  all  32 st.  weight; 
being  at  the  rate  of  about  28  tons  per  Irish  acre.  Had  the  sets  been  onl}'  3  ft. 
asunder,  which  would  have  been  quite  sufficient,  the  produce  would  have  been 
in  the  proportion  of  about  35  tons  per  Irish  acre. 

"  On  analysing  and  comparing  this  species  of  potato  with  an  equal  weight 
of  the  Irish  red  apple  potato,  the  result  was  as  follows  :  — 

starch.  Fibre,  &c. 

1  lb.  of  red  apple  jielded         -  -  -3    oz.  1  oz.  full. 

1  lb.  of  mangel  wurzel  potato    -  -         -  2i  oz.  1  oz.  short. 

"  This  latter  species  of  potato  seems  to  be  more  particularly  applicable  to 
the  feeding  of  cattle. 

"  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  some  doubtful  points  respecting  the 
causes  of  failure,  as  alluded  to  in  the  essay  on  that  subject  last  year,  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  account  of  the  result  of  seven  additional  experiments  tried  this 
year ;  all  of  which  go  to  confirm  the  correctness  of  the  opinion  then  ad- 
vanced :  — 

Produce. 
Stone,     lbs. 
No.  1.  One  line  oi  pinh-eye  potatoes,  planted  whole,  hav- 
ing been   previously  steepeil  for  ten  hours  in  a  strong 
solution  of  salt,  made  so  strong  as  \.o  float  an  egg  - 
Ko.  2.   An  equal  number  of  cuts  prepared  as  above     - 
No.  3.  Do.  do.  planted  tohole  on  perfectly 

drt/  litter  .  -  -  - 

No.  4.  Do.  do.  cuts,  as  above 

No.  5.  Do.  do.  whole,  on  moist  dung 

No.  6.  Do.  do.  cuts,  as  above 

No.  7.  Do.  do.  whole,  imjyregnated  with  a 

portion  of  a  potato  that  had  failed  -  -  -     2       12 

"  From  about  si.xty  varieties  of  seedling  potatoes  raised  last  year,  I  am  at 
present  selecting  those  of  the  best  quality,  of  which,  I  am  happy  to  state, 
there  are  several." 

The  committee  of  botany,  on  presenting  Mr.  Niven's  report,  state  that 
they  "  cannot  omit  the  pleasing  duty  of  testifying  their  entire  approbation  of 
the  zeal  and  skill  with  which  the  many  improvements  have  been  carried  on 
there  during  the  past  spring  and  summer,  and  of  the  very  creditable  state  in 
which  it  appeared  during  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association ;  the  members 
of  which,  particularly  those  professionally  connected  with  the  science  of 
botany,  expressed  their  highest  admiration  of  it." 

An  Experimental  Horticidlnral  Garden,  and  a  National  Arhoretutn,  have  been 
projected  for  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  by  an  enlightened  and  active- 
minded  individual,  who  has  kindly  promised  to  send  us  further  details  when 
the  proper  time  arrives.  Would  that  we  could  see  the  King's  Park  and 
Arthur's  Seat  laid  out  as  an  arboretum  for  Scotland  ;  and  the  Regent's 
Park,  Hyde  Park,  and  Kensington  Gardens,  including  the  Royal  Kitchen- 
Garden,  laid  out  as  an  arboretum  for  England. 
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Art.  III.      The  West  London  Gardeners   Association  for  mutual 

Instruction. 

A  NUMBER  of  gardeners  being  anxious  to  form  a  Society  of  Mutual  In- 
struction, by  conversation,  reading  essays,  and  discussions  upon  general, 
practical,  and  scientific  subjects,  several  meetings  were  held  for  that  purpose 
at  Mr.  Weeks's,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  who  kindly  provided  every  necessary 
accommodation.     At  one  of  these  meetings,  held  on  Nov.  7.,  the  following 
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rules  were  agreed  to,  and  received  the  confirmation  of  the  Society  on  Nov.  21., 
at  Mr.  Melvvood's  school-room,  Brook  Green  Lane,  Hammersmith,  where  the 
meetings  will  be  held  until  farther  notice.  Knowing  that  you  take  great 
interest  in  such  associations,  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  we  have  already 
received  the  entrance-money  of  between  forty  and  fifty  subscribers  ;  and  I 
send  you  the  subjoined  rules,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Society, 
that  they  should  be  forwarded  to  the  conductors  of  the  Gardener^  Magazine 
and  the  Horticultural  Register.  —  Robert  Fish.  Tattersall's  Gardens,  Hyde 
Park  Corner,  Dec.  1836. 

Rules. 

1.  This  Society  shall  be  denominated  the  West  London  Gardeners'  Asso- 
ciation for  mutual  Instruction. 

2.  The  expenses  of  the  Society  shall  be  defrayed  from  donations,  and  the 
entrance-money  and  subscriptions  of  members. 

3.  Each  person,  on  becoming  a  member  of  the  Society,  shall  pay  the  sum, 
if  amateur,  5s. ;  head  gardener,  2s.  6d. ;  journeyman,  1^.  6d. ;  and  appren- 
tice. Is. 

4.  Any  person,  to  be  admitted  as  a  member,  must  be  recommended  by  a 
member  of  the  Society,  and  voted  for  at  the  next  meeting. 

3.  Whoever  shall  make  a  donation  to  the  value  of  two  guineas  shall  be 
considered  a  member  for  life. 

6.  Whoever  shall  make  a  donation  to  the  value  of  three  guineas  shall  be 
considered  an  honorary  vice-president  and  member  for  life. 

7.  Each  persom  on  becoming  a  member  of  the  Society,  is  to  give  his  name 
and  address,  and  tne  same  is  to  be  entered  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose  by 
the  secretary. 

8.  Any  member  changing  his  residence  will  communicate  the  same  to  the 
secretary. 

9.  The  supreme  government  of  the  Society  will  be  vested  in  a  general 
meeting  of  its  members,  which  shall  at  all  times  have  the  power  to  alter  and 
remodel  its  rules ;  but  due  notice  must  be  given  of  any  proposed  alteration 
at  the  previous  meeting. 

10.  The  general  executive  management  of  the  Society  shall  be  vested  in  a 
committee  of  twelve  persons,  including  the  office-bearers  of  the  Society ;  five 
of  which  committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

11.  The  committee  shall  be  elected  every  six  months,  and  in  the  meantime 
the  members  of  committee  shall  act  as  chairmen  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society, 
in  rotation. 

12.  The  committee  of  management  shall  have  the  power  of  regulating  the 
order  and  succession  of  subjects  proposed  for  discussion. 

13.  Any  person  wishing  a  certain  subject  discussed  must  intimate  the  same 
to  a  member  of  committee. 

14.  The  person  who  proposes  a  certain  subject  for  discussion  will  be  enti- 
tled to  commence  that  subject. 

15.  The  secretary  shall  keep  a  book  of  minutes  of  all  the  proceedings  of 
the  Society  j  and  the  same  to  be  laid  upon  the  table  at  every  meeting  of  mem- 
bers, for  their  inspection. 

16.  The  Society  shall  meet  every  alternate  Monday,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening  precisely  in  winter,  and  at  eight  o'clock  in  summer;  the  business  of 
the  meeting  always  to  be  finished  by  ten  o'clock. 

17.  A  fair  balance  sheet  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Society  shall  be  laid 
before  the  members  every  six  months. 

18.  No  visitors  to  be  admitted  more  than  twice,  without  joining  the  Society. 

19.  No  refreshments  allowed  to  be  taken  in  the  meeting-room. 

20.  No  subjects  of  a  religious  or  political  nature  to  be  discussed. 

21.  Any  person  not  yielding  obedience  to  the  rules  shall  be  disqualified  for 
remaining  a  member  of  the  Society. 

22.  A  general  meeting  of  members  will  be  held  every  six  months. 
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Office-Bearers. 

President, ;  Vice-President, ;  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  Weeks  ; 

Secretai-y,  Mr.  Fish  ;  Treasurer,  Mr.  Gibbs,  Dover  Street. 

Committee. 
Messrs.  Gibbs,  Ayres,  Temple,  Stapleton,  Fish,  Plunket,  Kean,  J.  Walker* 
France,  Weeks,  Robert  Cattleugh,  Cair. 

We  are  much  pleased  to  see  the  establishment  of  such  a  society  as  this ; 
sure,  as  we  are,  that,  it'  it  be  but  well  supported  by  younij  men  anxious  to 
advance  themselves  in  their  profession,  it  will  do  incalculable  good.  It  will 
do  good  not  only  to  the  young  men  individually,  both  as  men  and  as  gar- 
deners, but  it  will  raise  the  profession  of  gardener  among  other  professions, 
(ianleners  should  always  bear  this  in  mind,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  atlvance 
themselves,  and  quite  another  thing  to  advance  the  art  which  they  practise. 
Let  them  never  forget  that  the  former  can  only  be  done  by  gardeners  them- 
selves. The  latter  may  be  done  by  the  employers  of  gardeners,  and  with  very 
little  advantage  to  the  former.  (See  Vol.  XII.  p.  614.)  For  example,  the 
better  kinds  of  fruit,  culinary  vegetables,  and  flowers  may  be  introduced  into 
cultivation,  and  better  implements  may  be  devised  for  cultivating  them,  with- 
out addiiiii  one  hour  per  week  to  the  leisure  time  afforded  the  gardener  for 
his  own  improvement  or  enjo}ment,  or  1*.  per  week  for  his  domestic  com- 
forts. We  repeat,  that  no  power  on  earth  is  capable  of  raising  gardeners  in 
the  scale  of  society,  or  of  increasing  their  comforts  and  enjoyments,  but  their 
own  exertions.  Let  gardeners  try  if  they  can  convince  the  world  that  a 
superior  degree  of  scientific  knowledge  will  produce  superior  results ;  and,  as 
far  as  respects  them  individually,  let  them  endeavour  fiu'ther  to  show  that  the 
labours  of  a  working  gardener  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  manners  of  a  gen 
tleman,  the  knowledge  of  a  man  of  education,  and,  above  all,  with  the  practice 
of  both  speaking  and  writing  correctly,  in  all  communications  with  his  em- 
ployers. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  report  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  from  time  to 
time,  and  to  publish  such  papers  as  may  be  read  at  their  meetings,  when,  like 
that  of  Ml-.  Fish  (p.  49.)  they  are  adapted  for  our  pages. 


Art.  IV.     Supplement  to  the  Provincial  Horticultural  Societies  in  the 
preceding  Volume. 

Bedfordshire.  —  Bedfordshire  Horticidliiral  Soc'wti/.  —  Jidi/2G.  1836.  This 
was  an  annual  show  for  flowers  and  fruit;  and  the  most  successful  candidates 
were,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Newby,  Mr.  H.  Moyle,  and  Mr.  Furze.  The  best  carna- 
tion was  Hepworth's  leader,  and  the  best  picotee.  Miss  Willoughby.  Among 
the  fruit,  the  largest  gooseberry  (the  roaring  lion)  was  shown  by  Mr.  Furze, 
and  weighed  20  dwt.  15  gr.  The  cottagers'  prizes  were  fifty-two  in  number, 
which  were  distributed  among  twenty-seven  individuals. 

Hampshire.  —  Hampshire  Horticultural  Society.  —  Nov.  .3.  This  was  the  last 
general  meeting  for  the  season;  and  there  was  an  excellent  display  of  autinnnal 
fruits,  pears  of  excellent  quality  and  numerous  varieties.  The  grapes,  for 
the  season,  were  fine.  Flowers,  but  few,  it  being  too  early  for  the  abundant 
varieties  of  chrysanthemums  which  are  now  grown.  A  great  variety  of  vege- 
tables, of  excellent  quality.  The  cottagers'  exiiibitions  were  very  numerous, 
and  in  great  variety  :  their  apples,  pears,  and  potatoes  were  good.  (^Hampshire 
Chronicle,  Nov.  7.  1836.) 

Hertfordshire.  —  Hertford  Horticultural  Society.  —  Dec.  13.  A  general 
summary  was  read  of  the  proceedings  of  the  year,  with  a  list  of  the  prizes 
distributed  April  27.,  June  22.,  July  27.,  and  Sept.  7.  Several  resolutions 
passed,  among  which  were  the  following  :  —  That  a  silver  medal  be  presented, 
with  the  thanks  of  this  meeting,  to  Mr.  Francis,  nurseryman,  of  Hertford,  and 
to  Mr,  Paul,  jun.,  nurseryman,  of  Cheshunt,  for  their  services,  as  judges,  at 
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the  Society's  exhibitions  this  year.  —  That  Loudon's  Gardener'' s  Magazine  be 
taken  in  every  month,  at  the  expense  of  the  Society.  Numbers  to  be  left  at 
Mr.  George  Simson's,  Market  Place,  Hertford,  and  to  be  open  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  any  of  the  subscribers  at  any  time ;  to  be  bound  up  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  Tiie  show  of  a[)ples  and  pears  at  this  meeting  was  extremely  fine,  and 
the  greater  part  of  them  were  in  perfect  condition  as  to  keeping.  The  Bay- 
ford  golden  pippin  gained  several  prizes.  Messrs.  Paul,  Mr.  M'Mullen,  and 
Mr.  Francis  sent  excellent  collections  of  fruit.  (Reformer,  Dec.  20.  1830.) 

Northumberland.  —  Newcadic  Boinnical  and  Horlicultural  Society. — 
Dec.  9.  The  apples  and  pears  were  of  the  most  splendid  description,  in  a 
most  excellent  state  of  preservation,  and  in  great  variety ;  and  the  vegetables 
were  most  excellent.  The  chrysanthemums  and  camellias  were  very  beautiful. 
{Newcastle  Courant,  Dec.  17.  18.36.) 

Lancashire.  —  Gooseberry  Shoivs  for  1836.  —  We  have  received  the  fol- 
lowing account  from  our  esteemed  correspondent,  Mr.  Saul:  — "  It  appears 
from  tile  Gooaeberrij  Register  that  there  are  only  two  named  seedlings  out  this 
year;  one  white,  and  one  yellow.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  heaviest 
gooseberries  grown  this  year  in  each  of  the  four  classes,  with  the  name  of  the 
exhibitor,  and  of  the  place  where  each  was  exhibited  :  —  Red,  companion, 
28  dwt.,  bv  Mr.  Stubbs,  at  Sandon,  Staffordshire;  yellow,  two  to  one,  23  dwt. 
20  gr,  by  Mr.  Hulland,  Hooley  Hill;  green,  thumper,  22  dwt.,  by  Mr.  Blear, 
Banbury;  white,  ostrich,  20  dvvt.  18  gr.,  by  Mr.  Saywell,  Nottinghamshire! 
twins,  companion,  38  dwt.  6  gr.,  by  Mr.  John  Brotherton,  at  Westaston. 

Mr.  Saul  adds  that  a  seedling  apple,  raised  by  himself,  has  borne  fruit  this 
year  for  the  first  time.  The  apples  were  produced  in  clusters,  and  one  of  the 
largest  measured  3|in.  by  3f  in.  The  colour  red  and  yellow,  and  the  shape 
somewhat  resembles  that  of  a  codlin.  It  will  serve  both  for  the  kitchen  and 
the  table. 

Warwickshire.  —  BirmingJiam  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society.  — 
Oct.  28.  The  annual  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  was  read,  from 
which  we  make  the  following  extracts:  —  The  collection  of  living  plants  in 
the  garden  of  the  Society,  which  is  larger  and  more  valuable  than  that  of  many 
older  institutions,  has  been  increased  during  the  past  year  by  the  addition  of 
about  700  plants  and  600  kinds  of  seeds.  These  have  been  obtained  either  as 
donations,  or  by  interchange  with  the  proprietors  of  other  collections.  A  col- 
lection of  dried  plants  from  the  Mauritius  has  also  been  presented  by  Robert 
Bevan,  Esq. ;  and  Dr.  Male  has  presented  the  first  volume  of  Stokes's  Medical 
Commentaries  to  the  library. 

The  curator,  Mr.  Cameron,  reports  that,  during  the  past  year,  an  archery 
ground  has  been  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden  ;  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  herbaceous  plants  in  the  Linnean  arrangement  has  been  re- 
moved to  the  lower  part  of  the  garden,  thus  leaving  but  little  space  in  that 
portion  of  the  grounds  unoccupied  ;  that  the  fruit  trees  planted  last  year  in 
the  orchard  are  in  a  thriving  condition,  a  few  sorts  having  produced  fruit  this 
season ;  and  that  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  arboretum  have  also  made  con- 
siderable progress.  About  4300  packets  of  seeds  have  been  distributed  to  all 
shareholders  who  have  applied  for  them,  in  allotments  of  fourteen  sorts  to 
each.  Dahlias  and  strawberry  plants  have  also  been  distributed  to  such  of  the 
proprietors  as  hold  more  than  one  share.  A  collection  of  sectls  will  again  be 
ready  for  distribution  by  Dec.  L  The  sale  of  plants  and  other  produce  of 
the  garden,  for  the  year  ending  June  1.  1830,  amounts  to  190/.  1.3a\  \d.,  exclu- 
sive of  70/.  12^.  Id.  deducted  in  discount  to  shareholders.  In  adverting  to  the 
flourishing  state  of  the  gardens,  the  connnittee  cannot  omit  expressing  the 
high  degree  of  satisfaction  they  have  felt  at  the  judicious  and  indefatigable 
exertions  of  Mr.  Cameron  ;  and,  in  consideration  of  his  valuulile  services,  the 
committee  have  resolved  to  present  him  with  a  gratuity  of  20/.,  in  addition  to 
making  a  permanent  increase  to  his  salary. 

With  a  viev/  to  facilitate  the  admission  of  strangers  to  the  gardens,  the 
committee  have  supplied  the  principal  hotel  and  innkeepers  with  a  number  of 
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tickets,  entitling  the  holders  of  them  (if  strangers)  to  be  admitted  on  the  pay- 
ment of  Is.  each.  It  was  also  stated  that,  since  the  last  annual  meeting,  a 
change  has  been  made  in  the  plan  of  the  exhibitions.  After  some  negotiation, 
it  was  considered  desirable  by  tlie  conmiittee  to  form  a  union  with  the  War- 
wickshire Floral  and  Horticultural  Society,  under  the  title  of  the  "  United 
Exhibitions  of  tiie  Birmingham  Botanical  and  Warwickshire  Floral  Society," 
one  of  the  main  objects  of  wliich  was  to  prevent  the  too  frequent  recurrence 
of  exiiibitions.  (Aris's  Birmiiig/iam  Gazette,  Oct.  31.) 

Coventn/  and  Waru'ickshirc  Floral  and  Horticultural  Sociefi/.  —  June.  For 
the  flowers.  Lady  Hood  and  Mr.  James  Howe  appear  to  have  been  the  most 
successful  competitors ;  and  for  the  fruit  and  vegetables.  Earl  Craven  and 
Lady  Hood.  Some  very  beautiful  roses  were  sent  by  Earl  Craven.  {Coventry 
Alercurt/,  June  25.  ]  836.) 

&;><."  14.  The  show  of  plants,  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  was  most 
excellent ;  but  to  enumerate  individually  the  different  specimens  exhibited 
would  far  exceed  our  limits ;  and  we  can  only  express  our  decided  opinion, 
that,  with  a  continuance  of  the  industry,  perseverance,  and  attention  hitherto 
paid  by  the  subscribers  who  have  so  spiritedly  come  forward  with  the  produc- 
tions of  their  gardens,  the  Society  will  flourish  beyond  the  expectations  of  the 
most  sanguine  of  its  promoters,  and  that  every  good  anticipated  at  its  forma- 
tion will  be  fully  realised.  The  doors  were  opened  about  one  o'clock,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  so  great  was  the  influx  of  subscribers  and  visitors  as  barely  to 
admit  of  passing  betsveen  the  stand  and  the  tables.  In  conclusion,  we  must 
not  omit  to  notice  the  cottagers'  and  artisans'  table,  upon  which  we  observed 
a  good  show  of  vegetables  and  flowers ;  and  we  hope  that  an  increasing  emu- 
lation will  be  excited  amongst  that  class  of  persons ;  and  that  much  benefit, 
as  well  as  pleasure,  will  be  derived  from  their  attention  to  horticultural  pur- 
suits.  (Coventri/  Herald,  Sept.  16.) 

Kov.  15.  The  show  of  flowers,  when  taken  in  consideration  with  the  late 
unfavourable  state  of  the  weather,  far  exceeded  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected ;  and  of  the  fruit,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  might,  without 
hesitation,  have  been  put  in  competition  with  that  of  any  place  in  England. 
The  grapes,  pears,  and  apples  were  particularly  admired ;  as  were  the  vegeta- 
bles, which,  considering  the  season  of  the  year,  were  in  great  abundance.  The 
prizes  were  gained  principally  by  Earl  Craven  (to  whose  gardener,  Mr.  Oliver, 
the  specimens  shown  were  highly  creditable).  Lady  Hood,  Chandos  Leigh, 
Esq  ,  and  Messrs.  Howe,  Herbert,  and  Ogden.  The  chrysanthemums  shown 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Howe  and  Mr.  Abraham  Herbert  deserved  the  highest  praise. 
(Ibid,  Nov.  18.) 

WALES. 

General  Meeting  of  the  Swansea  aiid  Neath  Horliciillural  Society.  —  Dec.  1. 
After  the  company  had  viewed  the  chrysanthemums,  and  other  flowers  and 
fruit,  J.  H.  Vivian,  Esq.,  M.P.,  took  the  chair  as  president,  and,  having  briefly 
introduced  the  object  of  the  meeting  to  the  company,  called  on  the  honorary 
secretary  to  read  the  report  of  the  managing  committee,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract :  — "  The  conmiittee  think  it  unnecessary,  but  in  general 
terms,  to  allude  to  the  decided  advance  in  the  last  three  or  four  years  in  all 
the  leading  branches  of  horticulture  in  this  town  and  neighbourhood  ;  and 
one  striking  benefit  is,  the  far  better  supply,  in  quantity  and  quality,  of  these 
things  in  our  market:  this  is  one  of  the  substantial  good  works  of  the  Swan- 
sea and  Neath  Horticultural  Society.  The  gardens  of  the  rich,  as  well  as  of 
the  poor,  have  productions  in  them  now  that  were  never  heard  of,  much  less 
seen :  every  new  seed  is  tried,  and  the  result  made  known,  by  which  means 
all  share  in  the  advantage,  and  may  select  those  most  approved.  The  nursery 
and  seedsmen  vie  in  obtaining  the  very  best  and  newest  varieties,  knowing 
that,  as  a  spirit  of  competition  is  afloat,  their  only  chance  of  success  depends 
on  the  excellence  of  their  articles."  The  report,  after  alluding  to  the  number 
of  prizes  distributed  during  the  last  year  among  the  cottagers  (eighty-seven 
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\n  number),  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  cottagers'  fund.  This  proposal 
was  adopted,  and  about  two  guineas  were  collected  from  the  ladies  at  the 
time,  and  ten  names  were  put  down  as  subscribers.  We  are  happy  to  learn 
that  the  cottagers  have  applied  for  apple  trees,  according  to  the  plan  pro- 
posed in  the  last  year's  schedule.  The  flowers  and  fruit  exhibited  were  very 
fine ;  and  the  principal  prizes  were  gained  by  L.  W.  Dillwyn  and  J.  H.  Vivian, 
Esqrs.,  and  M.P.s  for  the  county.  The  chrysanthemums  shown  by  Mr.  Dill- 
wyn were  extremely  splendid.  The  silver  challenge  box  was  won  by  Dillwyn 
Llewelyn,  Esq.  (^Cambrian,  Dec.  10.) 

SCOTLAND. 

Horticultural  Socicti/  of  Edinburgh.  —  Dec.  \.  Premiums  were  awarded  for 
the  best  six  sorts  of  French,  Flemish,  or  German  pears,  from  walls  :  to  Mr. 
James  Arklie,  gardener  at  Congalton,  the  first  prize;  and  the  second  to  Mr. 
James  Smith,  Hopetoun  House.  2.  For  the  finest  Continental  pears,  from 
standard  strees,  to  Mr.  James  Smith,  Hopetoun  House  ;  the  collection  in- 
cluding beurre  Diel,  Marie-Louise,  and  Easter  beurre.  3.  For  the  best 
eighteen  sorts  of  Chrysanthemum  sinense  in  flower,  to  Mr.  John  Young, 
gardener  to  Thomas  Oliver,  Esq.,  Newington  Lodge,  the  collection  containing 
several  varieties  not  hitherto  seen  at  Edinburgh.  A  second  premium  was 
voted  for  another  meritorious  collection,  sent  by  Mr.  John  Gow,  gardener  to 
Count  Flahault,  Tuliallau. 

Specimens  of  the  Gogar  pippin,  of  very  small  size,  and  of  very  large  size, 
taken  from  the  same  tree,  were  placed  on  the  table ;  the  contrast  strikingly 
evincing  the  signal  effects  of  climate.  The  tree  happening  to  be  trained 
against  the  back  wall  of  a  peach  house,  with  a  north  aspect,  a  branch  was 
turned  over,  and  introduced  within  the  peach  house ;  the  small  fruit  were  from 
the  open  air  with  little  sun,  and  the  large  fruit  from  under  the  glass  with  full 
sun.  These  curious  specimens  were  communicated  by  Mr.  William  Buchanan, 
gardener  at  Culdees  Castle,  to  whom  a  small  honorary  premium  was  voted. 
Several  stocks  of  Cardoon,  as  large  and  as  well  blanched  as  the  Paris  market 
could  produce,  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  James  Cowan,  gardener  at  St.  Ger- 
mains,  to  whom,  likewise,  a  small  premium  was  awarded.  A  small  collection 
of  most  beautiful  apples  was  placed  on  the  table,  and  much  admired.  There 
being  no  competitor  in  this  fruit  on  the  present  occasion,  thanks  were  voted 
to  Mr.  John  Clark,  gardener  at  Gosford  House,  who  transmitted  the  speci- 
mens. 

The  most  important  communication  made  to  the  meeting  remains  to  be 
noticed.  In  consisted  of  a  suite  of  named  specimens  of  fine  Flemish  pears, 
which  come  into  use  for  the  dessert,  in  regular  succession,  from  mid-October 
till  mid-April,  as  established  by  many  years'  experiment  by  Sir  Alexander 
Hope  of  Luffness,  partly  on  wall  trees  and  partly  on  dwarf  standards.  The 
Society's  honorary  gold  meflal  was  unanimously  voted  for  this  interesting 
communication,  which  we  hope  the  Society  will  speedily  make  public,  for  the 
benefit  and  encouragement  of  horticultural  improvers.  A  small  premium  was, 
at  the  same  time,  awarded  to  Mr.  Peter  Lockhart,  the  gardener  at  Luffness. 

At  this  meeting  we  remarked  that  several  ladies  were  admitted  members  of 
the  Society,  and  that  this  was  done  by  acclamation,  while  gentlemen  were  sub- 
jected to  the  ballot.  The  office-bearers  for  1837  were  also  elected.  Among 
the  new  elections  we  are  happy  to  find  that  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  J.  Smith,  ap- 
pointed garden-architect  to  the  Society,  and  Mr.  James  Macnab,  superintendent 
of  the  Experimental  Garden.  (^Edinburgh  Advertiser,  Dec.  9.) 
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Erratum.  —  In  Vol.  XII.  p  695.,  towards  the  end  of  the  first  paragraph, 
for  "  painting  the  wood  over  with  coal  tar,"  read  "  painting  the  wall  over  with 
coal  tar." 
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Johnsou^s  Willoic.  (p.  715.  and  71G.)  —  In  consequence  of  our  remarks  on 
this  subject,  and  the  communication  from  our  correspondent  at  Liclifield, 
relative  to  the  frontispiece  to  the  Salictum  Wobiirncnxc,  we  have  received  the 
following  explanation  from  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford :  —  "1  have  seen 
in  the  Gtirdciur's  J\Iaga~inc  of  December  last  a  sort  of  controversial  discus- 
sion on  what  is  called  '  Johnson's  Willow,'  a  portrait  of  which  I  have  given 
as  a  frontispiece  to  the  Sa/ictinu  Woburnsnse.  I  will  therefore  state  shortl}'  what 
are  the  facts  respecting  that  engraving.  In  a  work  which  was  professedly  a 
monograph  of  willows,  I  thought  I  could  not  introduce  it  more  appropriately 
than  by  an  engraving  of  the  celebrated  tree  of  that  genus,  so  connnonly 
known  by  the  name  of  'Johnson's  Willow.'  I  therefore  commissioned  Mr. 
Burgess,  so  well  known  for  his  correct  delineation  of  trees,  and  the  author  of 
that  beautiful  work  the  Eidodcndroti,  to  go  to  Lichfield  to  take  a  sketch  of 
that  celebrated  tree.  Unfortunately,  the  tree  was  entirely  destroyed  by  a 
storm  before  Mr.  Burgess  could  reach  Lichfield  ;  but  Lady  Chetw3  nd,  who 
resides  in  the  neighbourhood,  kindly  sent  him  some  sketches  and  an  etching, 
said  to  be  an  exact  representation  of  the  tree  a  few  years  before  it  fell. 
Therefore  Mr.  Burgess  certainly  did  not  '  compile  a  tree,'  as  stated  by  your 
correspondent  from  Lichfield.  With  regard  to  the  species  of  willow,  it  was 
undoubtedly  the  6'alix  KusselhV/Hff,  as  I  was  personally  assured  by  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Dickenson,  rector  of  Blymhill,  Staffordshire,  an  excellent  botanist, 
and  author  of  the  natural  history  portion  of  Shaw's  Staffordshire." — Bedford, 
liaron's  Court,  Jan.  15.  1837. 

Destroijing  the  Thr'ips.  (Vol.  XII.  p.  495.)  —  The  receipt  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  thrips  on  cucumber  plants,  given  by  Agronome's  Nephew,  Vol. 
XII.  p.  495.,  ought  to  be  used  with  a  great  deal  of  caution.  About  a  week 
ago,  I  had  cucumber  plants,  in  boxes,  in  a  fruiting  state,  and  in  good  health, 
in  the  pine  pit.  They  were  beginning  to  have  some  of  the  thrips  appearing  ; 
I  applied  the  smoke,  as  stated,  only  for  a  short  time,  early  in  the  afternoon, 
and  not  more  than  half  an  hour  under  the  operation,  when  the  leaves  re- 
ceived a  complete  check,  and  never  recovered  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  upon 
examining  the  leaves,  the  thrips  were  as  sprightly  as  ever;  in  consequence  of 
which  I  had  to  sow  and  raise  plants  afresh.  I  state  these  remarks,  that  you 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  cautioning  others.  —  C.  Pullar.  Chamj^ion  Hill, 
near  London,  Nov.  29.  1836. 

The  Deanston  Plough  and  lieaping-Machine.  —  I  am  very  glad  to  see  my 
early  friend  and  benevolent  patron,  Mr.  Smith  of  Deanston  House,  Downe, 
Perthshire,  so  very  successful  in  his  new  plough.  I  saw  him  work  his  reaping- 
machine  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  He  is  the  inventor  of  many  machines  in 
cotton-spinning  and  other  manufactures.  —  J.  Cidlull.  Durham  Park  Gardens, 
Dec.  1836. 
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Choice  of  Soil  from  a  Common. — In  selecting  soil  from  commons  or  pasture 
lands,  for  potting  plants,  njaking  or  renewing  borders,  or  any  other  purpose  in 
gardening,  care  is  usually  taken  to  avoid  that  tinctured  with  oxide  of  iron. 
If  such  soil,  oxidised  from  mineral  springs  or  other  cnuses,  be  detrimental  to 
the  growth  of  plants,  to  what  extent  is  it  injurious?  Or  have  any  of  your 
reailers  tried  artificial  impregnation  of  soil  with  iron,  so  as  to  ascertain  accu- 
rately the  result  ?  —  R.  G.     Bicton,  near  Exeter,  Dec.,  1836. 

The  Black  Irish  Elm.  —  There  is  a  tree  with  this  name  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  garden  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  known  in  Ireland.  We  have 
written  to  several  correspondents  on  the  subject,  including  Mr.  Mackay  and 
Mr.  Niven,  who  know  nothing  about  it.  Of  course,  it  is  not  mentioned  in 
Mackay's  Flora  Iliberuica.  We  slioidd  be  glad  to  get  information  on  this  elm 
from  any  onej  and  also  on  the  Scampston  elm.  —  Cond. 
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A  Hedge  of  Furze  and  young  Privet  is  recommended  as  a  close  fence,  as 
being  evergreen,  and  as  flowering  beautifully  in  early  spring,  by — G.  G.  Edge- 
haston,  Dec.  13.  1836. 

Fietc/ier's  Mode  of  training  and  managing  the  Black  Hamburg  Grape, 
(Vol.  XII.  p.  712.)  —  After  a  good  deal  of  trouble  taken  by  Mr.  Turner, 
curator  of  the  Bury  Botanic  Garden,  and  Mr.  Wild,  fruiterer,  Tavern  Street, 
Bury,  for  which  we  hereby  acknowledge  our  obligations,  the  result  is,  that 
Mr.  Fletcher  would  be  happy  to  make  the  public  acquainted  with  his  system 
of  management,  provided,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  1  thought  1  had  reached 
the  summit  of  perfection ;  but,  as  I  flatter  myself  somctliing  more  yet  remaius 
to  be  accomplished,  I  must  decline  making  anytliing  public  at  present.  After 
another  year  or  two's  trial,  it  is  very  probable  that  I  shall  make  known  every 
particular."  —  John  Fletcher,  Miller  at  Fyke,  in  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Wild,  dated 
Dec.  12.  1836. 


Art.  VII.     Covent  Garden  Market. 


The  Cabbage  Tribe. 

Cabbage  Plants,  or  Coleworts 
Brussels  Sprouts,  per  |  sieve 
Broccoli,  per  bunch : 

White 

Purple  -  -         - 

Legumes. 
Kidneybeans  (forced),  per  hun. 

Tubers  and  Roots. 

rper  ton 

Potatoes      -     ^percwt. 

Cper  bushel  - 
Kidney,  per  bushel 
Scotch,  per  bushel 
Jerusalem  Artichokes,  i  sieve 
Turnips,  White,  per  bunch  - 
Carrots,  old,  per  bunch 
Parsneps,  per  dozen 
Red  Beet,  per  dozen 
Horseradish,  per  bundle 

The  Onion  Tribe. 

Onions,  old,  per  bushel 
For  pickling,  per  |  sieve 
Green  (Ciboules),  per  bunch 

Leeks,  per  dozen  bunches   - 

Garlic,  per  pound 

Shallots,  per  pound 

Asparaginous  Plants, 
Salads,  SfC. 
Asparagus,  per  hundred : 

Large  -  I-  - 

Second,  or  middling 

Sprue,  or  small 
.Sea-kale,  per  punnet 
Lettuce,  Cabbage,  per  score 
Endive,  per  score 
Celery,  per  bundle  (12  to  15) 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet 
W'atercress,  per  dozen  small 

bunches  .         .         - 

Pot  and  Sweet  Herbs. 
Parsley,  per  half  sieve 
Tarragon,  dried,  per  doz.  bun. 


From 
£  s.  d. 

0    2    0 
0    16 

0    10 
0    10 


4  10    0 
0    4    6 

2 
2 


0 
0 

0  2 

0  1 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  1 


0  3 

0  2 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


0 
0 
6 
6 
6 

0  0  9 
0  0  6 
0    0    2 


0  7 

0  4 

0  2 

0  1 

0  0 


0    0    8 


0    1     6 
0    3    0 


To 
£  s. 

0    3 


0    4    0 


0    0 
0    0 


0    0  10 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0  1 
0  1 
0    0 


0    9 
6 


0    2    6 
0    0    0 


Thyme,  per  dozen  bunches 
Siige,  per  dozen  bunches 
Mint,  dried,  per  doz.  bunches 
Peppermint,  dried,  p.  doz.  bun 
Marjoram,  dried,  per  doz.  bun. 
.Savory,  dried,  per  doz.  bun. 
Basil,  dried,  per  doz.  bunches 
Rosemary,  green,  per  doz.  bun. 
Lavender,  dried,    per   dozen 
bunches        ... 
Tansy,  per  dozen  bunches 

Stalks  and  Fruits  for  Tarts 
Pickling,  SiC. 

Rhubarb  Stalks,  per  bundle 

Edible  Fungi  and  Fuci, 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle 
Morels,  per  score 
Truffles,  English,  dried,  per 
pound  .  .  - 

Fruits. 
Apples,  Dessert,  per  bushel : 

Nonpareils 

Ribston  Pippins 

American 

Jersey  ... 

Pears,  Dessert,  per  half  sieve 

Passc-Colmar 

Beurre  de  Penlecote 

Ne  plus  Meuris 
Chestnuts,  French,  per  peck 
Pine-apples,  per  pound 
Grapes,  Lisbon,  per  pound  - 

r, „    f  per  dozen 

Oranges  \  J,^^  \,,,,,Are6.         . 
Bitter,  per  hundred 

I— [ifel^Sed-  : 
Sweet  Almonds,  per  pound  . 
Nuts,  per  bushel : 

Brazil  ... 

Spanish  ... 
I    Barcelona 
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Observations.  —  Since  my  report  in  October,  the  market  has  been  steadil3'^ 
supplied  with  all  articles  usually  furnished  during  this  season  of  the  year. 
Prices  have  been  moderate,  and  the  demand  having  been  limited  to  the  supply, 
there  has,  consequently,  been  but  little  variation  in  prices.  Since  the  frost, 
which  interrupted  the  supplies  materially  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  we  have 
received  everything  as  before ;  but,  as  the  demand  has  been  much  lessened 
by  the  prevailing  illness,  and  the  general  absence,  up  to  this  time,  of  all  the 
principal  families,  a  slight  reduction  in  price  has  been  effected  in  all  the  lead- 
ing articles.     But,  after  all,  it  is  only  in  the  London  mai'kets  that,  at  this 
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season  of  the  year,  the  different  varieties  of  broccoli  are  to  be  observed  in 
such  perfection,  and  in  such  abundance.  Already,  also,  are  asparagus  and  sea- 
kale  in  good  supply,  and  certainly  very  reasonable  in  price.  Forced  rhubarb 
is  also  [jlentiful ;  and  some  French  beans  have  been  offered.  Of  savoys,  the 
market  is  deficient ;  but  coleworts,  cabbage  plants,  Brussels  sprouts,  and  bore- 
cole are  liberally  furnished.  Turnips,  although  not  plentiful,  are  moderately 
supplied ;  carrots,  very  generally ;  potatoes,  as  yet,  come  to  hand  freely ; 
onions,  also,  with  all  the  minor  articles,  as  usual.  Of  fruits,  generally,  the 
supply  is  quite  equal  to  the  demand,  which  suffers,  with  the  vegetables,  from 
the  previously  quoted  causes.  Some  singularly  handsome  specimens  of  pine- 
apples have  been  recently  furnished,  but  could  not  be  disposed  of  at  the  very 
low  prices  quoted  in  the  list.  There  are  but  few  pears  now  on  hand ;  those 
mentioned  constitute  materially  the  supply.  Of  apples,  we  have  abundance, 
of  excellent  quality;  but  few  importations,  those  principally  from  Jersey,  of 
the  common  varieties.  Until  within  the  last  week,  oranges  have  been  scarce, 
and  much  dearer  than  at  present  quoted  :  lemons,  also,  have  been  scarce,  but 
are  now  more  plentiful.  Foreign  grapes  have  come  to  hand  in  great  quanti- 
ties, and  of  excellent  quality ;  many  of  them  have  been  forwarded  by  steam. 
Nuts  and  chestnuts  are  not  so  abundant  as  usual  at  this  season ;  but  several 
cargoes  are  immediately  expected,  which  may  reduce  the  present  prices.  — 
G.C.  Jan.  21.  1837. 

Art.  VIII.     The  London  Horticultural  Society  and  Garden. 

Mef.TISG,  Jan.  17.  1837.  —  Exhibited.  Primula  sinensis,  with  double 
flowers,  from  Mr.  J.  Henderson,  of  the  Wellington  Nursery.  Varieties  of 
Primula,  from  Mr.  J.  A.  Henderson.  Renanthcra  coccinea,  from  S.  F. 
Phelps,  Esq.  Oncidium  papilio,  i^uph6rbi«  splendens,  Lechenault/«  formosa, 
E'pacris  campanulata,  and  E.  impressa,  from  Mrs.  Lawrence.  West's  St. 
Peter's  grapes,  from  Mr.  J.  Paxton. 

From  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  Plants.  Echeven'a  gibbiflora,  Calanthe 
veratrifolia,  Rhodochiton  volubilis,  Lithospennum  rosmarinifolium,  Garrya 
elliptica,  Chimonanthus  fragrans,  and  C.  f.  grandiflorus.  —  Fruits.  Apples  : 
Royal  reinette,  London  pippin.  Court  pendu  plat,  Baxter's  pearmain,  Dutch 
mifnonne,  Herefordshire  pearmain.  Pile's  russet,  Haggerston  pippin,  and 
northern  greening.  This  last  sort  keeps  long,  and  never  shrivels.  —  Pears  : 
Easter  beurre,  Beurr^  ranee,  Dowler's  seedling,  Bezi  de  Cassoy,  Rouse 
lench,  Bellissime  d'  hiver.  The  first  three  were  from  standards,  and  had 
been  kept  in  white  sand,  a  method  that  has  been  long  practised  by  some ; 
but  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that  the  flavour  is  not  so  good  if  the  fruit  be 
packed  immediately  when  gathered.  This  is  probably  owing  to  the  fruit  con- 
taining at  that  time  much  watery  substance ;  which  may  be  eva|)orated  by 
laying  the  fruit  some  weeks  on  the  shelves.  The  sand  should  be  well  dried 
and  cool,  when  the  fruit  is  packed  in  it. 


Art.  IX.     Obituary. 

M.  Persoon,  the  learned  botanist,  author  of  Sj/tiopsis  P/antarum,  and  other 
works,  died  lately  in  Paris,  at  an  advanced  age.  He  had  enjoyed  for  some 
years  a  small  pension  fiom  the  French  government,  to  whom  he  had  sold  his 
magnificent  herbarium,  the  result  of  30  years  of  research,  and  which  was 
more  especially  rich  in  cryptogamic  plants,  (llernus,  Nov.  19.  1836.) 

C.  M.  Fischer,  the  curator  of  tiie  Botanic  Garden  of  Gcittingen,  died  on 
Dec.  19.  last,  after  an  illness  of  several  months.  He  was  a  scientific  botanist, 
an  intelligent  cultivator,  and  an  amiable  and  much  respected  man.  —  E.  L. 
47.  Eaton  Square,  Piinlico,  Jan.  4.  1837. 

Died  at  Edinburgh,  on  Nov.  2.  183G,  Mr.  John  Hay,  garden-architect, 
aged  78  years.  (^Eilin.  Weekly  Journal,  Nov.  23.)  We  should  be  glad  of  a 
biographical  notice  of  this  worthy  man. 
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Art.  I.  A  Series  of  Articles  on  the  Insects  most  injurious  to  Culti- 
vators. By  J.  O.  Westwood,  Secretary  to  the  Entomological 
Society. 

No.  1.     The  Turnip  Flea-Beetle,  commonly  called  the  Turnip  Fly. 

In  commencing  a  series  of  articles  upon  those  particular 
species  of  insects  which  are  especially  obnoxious  to  the  horti- 
culturist and  agriculturist,  a  kw  introductory  general  observa- 
tions will  not  be  deemed  inappropriate.  It  was  a  doctrine 
maintained  and  supported  by  a  celebrated  naturalist  and  poli- 
tical economist,  whom  I  am  proud  to  name  as  my  friend,  W. 
Spence,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  (one  of  the  authors  of  the  invaluable 
Introduction  to  Entomology)^  that  our  country  was  capable  of 
maintaining  its  distinguished  rank  among  nations  independently 
of  commerce,  by  a  reliance  upon  its  agricultural  sources  alone. 
Without,  however,  eitiier  admitting  or  denying  the  truth  of  this 
doctrine,  one  proposition  is  evidently  deducible  therefrom, 
namely,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  in  this  country  is  a  sub- 
ject of  such  vital  importance  to  the  general  economy  of  the 
state,  that  every  thing  immediately  or  remotely  connected  there- 
with must  necessarily  possess  a  degree  of  importance,  of  course 
varying  in  amount  according  to  the  amount  of  influence  which 
it  exercises  upon  the  productions  of  the  soil,  either  in  advancing 
the  successes  of  the  agriculturist,  or  defeating  his  long  and 
arduous  exertions.  Chemistry,  whereby  the  nature  of  soils  and 
manures  is  obtained  ;  mineralogy  and  geology,  whereby  the 
nature  of  the  various  strata  of  any  particular  district  of  the 
country,  and  its  fitness  for  particular  crops,  may  be  ascertained  ; 
meteorology,  in  its  most  extended  sense,  whereby  the  changes  of 
the  weather  and  their  causes  may  be  learned ;  and  botany, 
whereby  the  distinctions  of  vegetables,  and  the  comparative 
advantages  resulting  from  the  culture  of  each,  are  shown;  are 
all  so  completely  part  and  parcel  of  the  knowledge  required  by 
Vol.  XIII. —No.  84.  ii 
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every  cultivator,  that  it  would  be  deemed  mere  waste  of  words 
to  enter  into  any  argument  in  proof  of  the  assertion. 

But  there  ai'e  other  branches  of  natural  science  in  the  know- 
ledore  of  which  the  cultivator  ought  not  to  be  deficient.     To  say 
that  an  acquaintance  with  the  leading  principles  of  zoology  and 
of  comparative  anatomy,  at  least  so  far  as  regards  the  animals 
which  are  more  especially  the  objects  of  his  care,  is  not  almost,  if 
not  quite,  as  requisite  as  a  knowledge  of  any  other  of  the  branches 
of   natural    science    mentioned    above,   would    be    an    assertion 
capable  of  the  easiest  disproof.     But  it  is  not  alone  as  connected 
with  the  horse,  ox,  or  sheep,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  structure 
and  habits  of  animals  is  required.     There  are  many  creatures, 
and  especially  birds,  which  are  greatly  serviceable  to  the  farmer, 
by  whom,  through  ignorance  of  their  habits  and  good  qualities, 
they  are  too  often  destroyed,  being  mistaken  for  the  authors  of 
mischief.     I  need  not  enter  into  the  details  of  many  instances  in 
support  of  this  assertion  ;  but  there  is  an  anecdote  so  charac- 
teristically told  by  Mr.  Spence  in  the  work  above  alluded  to,  and 
which  so  forcibly  illustrates  this  view  of  the  subject,  that  I  am 
sure  it  will  not  be  deemed  out  of  place  here.     The  grubs  of  the 
cockchafer  (Meloloutha  vulgaris)  are   very  destructive   in  pas- 
tures, eating  the  roots  of  the  grass,  and  causing  it  to  die.      Of 
these  grubs  rooks  are  very  fond,  and  they  are  too  well  aware  of 
the  dainty  treat  which  awaits  them  to  be  far  behind  the  plough  : 
they  will  also  even  pull  up  the  dead  roots  of  grass  where  the 
larvae  harbour,  and  hence  they  are  mistaken  by  ignorant  persons 
for  the  real  cause  of  the  mischief,  and  scarecrows  are  placed  to 
drive  these  useful  auxiliaries  away.     To  the  remonstrances  of 
Mr.  Spence  against  this  mode  of  proceeding,  one  of  these  self- 
willed  gentlemen  replied  that  "  he  could'nt  beer  to  see  d'nasty 
craws  pull  up  all  d'gress,  and  sae  he'd  set  d'bairns  to  hing  up 
some  auld  clauts  to  flay  em  awey.       Gin  he'd  letten  em  alean, 
they'd  scan   hev  reated  up  all  d'close."     Let  us  hope,  however, 
that  this  state  of  ignorance  is  fast  dying  away.     The  publication 
of  numerous  excellent  works,  at  low  prices,  has,  within   a  very 
few  years,  done  wonders  in  distributing  knowledge ;  but  this  is 
not  the  only,  nor  even  the  chief,  good  which  has  resulted  from 
the  diffusion  of  cheap  literature.   An  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge 
has  been  produced,  which  can   be   allayed   only  by  good   and 
substantial  information  ;  and  now,  perhaps,  more  than  ever,  is 
the  time  arrived  that  the  character  of  the  rising  generation  (may 
we  not  even  say,  the  future  prosperity  of  our  country?)  depends 
entirely  upon  the  nature  of  the  materials  with  which  this  thirst 
for  knowledge  is  appeased. 

Amongst  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  desire  of  obtaining 
useful  knowledge,  not  the  least  is  the  uprooting  of  many,  if  not  all, 
of  those  absurd  notions  respecting  the  nature  of  numerous,  and 
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especially  the  smaller,  animals,  of  which  one  can  but  wonder 
how  they  could  ever  have  been  entertained  by  reasonable  men, 
and  the  planting  in  their  stead  of  facts  deduced  from  strict  ob- 
servation. Still,  however,  much  remains  to  be  learned  repecting 
the  proceedings  of  many  of  the  smaller  animals,  and  especially 
insects,  even  of  those  which  are  detrimental  to  mankind.  The 
reader  need  not  be  told  that,  until  within  the  last  five  or  ten 
years,  the  entomologist  was  almost  universally  deemed  little  better 
than  a  fool;  and  yet,  at  the  very  same  time,  hundreds  of  persons 
who  joined  in  the  cry  were  suffering  from  the  devastations  of 
insects  from  ignorance  of  their  habits,  which  it  was  the  especial 
province  of  the  entomologist  to  make  known.  The  public  have 
now,  however,  learned  not  only  that  entomology  is  capable  of 
affording  the  highest  gratification  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
beautiful  structure  of  the  creatures  themselves,  as  well  as  from 
the  observation  of  their  curious  habits  and  singular  transform- 
ations, but,  also,  that  it  is  only  by  a  precise  acquaintance  with 
the  economy  of  the  various  obnoxious  species,  founded  upon  a 
minute  series  of  observations,  that  we  shall  be  enabled  to  obtain 
a  clue  to  the  more  efTectually  checking  their  devastating  career. 
It  is  impossible  that  this  can  be  done  in  any  other  manner.  We 
may  generalise  till  doomsday  ;  but,  in  practical,  as  well  as 
theoretical,  science,  it  is  only  by  careful  examination  of  details, 
either  of  habits  or  structure,  that  any  ultimate  benefit  can  be 
obtained.  Books  have  been  written  professing  to  give  the 
natural  history  of  subjects  injurious  to  the  agriculturist  and 
horticulturist;  but  these  have  been  written  by  persons  who, 
although  very  good  gardeners  or  farmers,  knew  scarcely  any- 
thing of  the  real  natural  history  of  insects*,  and  who  have  con- 
sequently failed  in  giving  us  any  new  facts  upon  the  subjects 
upon  which  they  have  professed  to  treat. 

In  the  series  of  articles  of  which  this  is  the  first,  I  hope, 
after  nearly  twenty  years'  investigation  of  insects  and  their  habits, 
to  be  able  to  lay  before  the  reader  facts,  old  and  new,  which  may 
tend  to  the  beneficial  result  which  is  so  much  to  be  desired.  Let 
us  not,  however,  be  too  sanguine  :  the  facts  of  the  entomologist, 
as  I  have  elsewhere  observed  [British  Cyclopedia  of  Natural 
Historij,  vol.  ii.  p.  829.),  are  but  a  step  towards  the  fulfilment  of 
our  wishes.  The  cultivator  must  take  his  share  in  the  labour ;  the 
discovery  of  serviceable  remedies  being  to  be  ascertained  only  by 
persons  perfectly  conversant  with  the  chemical  nature  of  soils, 
as  well  as  the  action  of  various  ingredients  which  may  be  employed 
as  remedies,  not  only  upon  the  insects  themselves,  but  also  upon 
the  plants  which  may  be  attacked.     Such  persons,  too,  are  alone 

*  I  here  more  especially  allude  to  a  thick  octavo  volume,  by  Mr.  Major, 
upon  the  insects  destructive  to  fruit  trees,  which,  as  regards  the  details  of 
insect  life,  is  completely  deficient. 

H  2 
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able  to  judge  of  the  practicability  of  the  application  of  the 
proposed  remedies;  since  it  would  be  useless  for  an  in-door 
entomologist  to  endeavour,  by  experiment,  to  discover  remedies 
which,  when  discovered,  could  not  be  adopted,  from  the  great 
expense  of  the  remedy  itself,  the  impossibility  of  applying  it, 
or  the  liability  of  the  destruction,  not  only  of  the  insect,  but  also 
of  the  plant. 

No.  I.     The  Tlrmp  Flea-Beetle*  (Haltica  nemoruni). 

Class,  In=ecta  (Insects;  that  is,  insected,  or  segmented,  animals). 

Order,  Coleoptera  (Beetles  ;  that  is,  insects  having  tiie  wings  enclosed  in 
wing-cases). 

Family,  Galerucidae  (Plant  Beetles  ;  so  named  after  the  principal  genus, 
Galeruca). 

Genus,  Haltica  (of  Illiger ;  so  named  from  a  Greek  word  expressive  of  the 
powers  of  leaping,  which  these  insects  possess). 

Species,  Haltica  nemoruni  (Linnaeus,  5j/A-/r?H«  i\7//?(?'<^,  vol.  ii.  p.  595. ;  Mar- 
sham,  Entomologia  Brilnnmca,  vol.  i.  p.  197. ;  Donovan,  NaUiral  History  of 
British  Insects,  vol.  xvi.  pi.  569.  fig.  1.  {Jig.  33.  1,  p.  108.) 

The  generic  character  of  this  insect  corsists  in  the  oblonof- 
ovate  foini  of  the  body  ;  the  posterior  thighs  greatly  thickened, 
and  formed  for  leaping ;  the  tarsi  of  the  hind  legs  short,  and 
inserted  at  the  tip  of  the  tibiae  ;  the  elytra  punctured,  not 
striated ;  the  thorax  not  transversely  impressed  behind ;  and 
the  posterior  tibite  not  toothed. 

The  specific  character  is  :  Body  subdepressed,  of  an  oblong- 
ovate  form,  and  brassy  black  colour,  thickly  dotted ;  elytra, 
greenish  black,  having  an  entire,  broad,  longitudinal  pale  yellow 
line  on  each  wing-case,  and  the  base  of  the  antennas,  as  well  as 
the  tibiee  and  tarsi,  pale  clay-coloured.  Length  of  the  body,  one 
eighth  of  an  inch. 

This  insect  (together  with  several  other  species  belonging  to 
the  same  genus,  and  differing  from  it  chiefly  in  size,  in  the 
form  of  the  mark  upon  the  wing-cases,  and  in  the  colour  of  the 
legs)  may  be  justly  regarded  as  affording  a  most  convincing 
proof  of  the  injurious  properties  possessed  by  creatures  of  the 
smallest  size.  Other  creatures  there  are  of  obnoxious  habits  ; 
but  these,  in  many  instances,  are  either  so  conspicuous  from 
their  size,  or  so  repulsive  from  their  form,  colour,  sounds,  or 
other  properties  incident  to  their  nature,  that  the  attention  is 
roused,  and  directed  at  once  to  the  remedy  of  injuries  com- 
mitted, or  the  avoidance  of  such   injuries  ;  but  the  turnip  flea, 

*  This  insect  is  usually  termed  the  turnip  fly ;  but,  as  there  are  several 
hymenopterous  flies  which  are  very  destructive  to  the  turnip,  I  have  altered 
the  name  fly  to  flea,  in  allusion  to  its  extraordinary  leaping  powers ;  in  which 
respect,  as  well  as  in  its  small  size,  it  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  common 
flea.  Perhaps,  indeed,  to  prevent  any  mistake  which  might  arise  from  calling 
it  a  turnip  flea,  when  it  is  in  no  degree  actually  related  to  the  insect  after 
which  it  is  named,  it  would  be  better  to  call  it  the  turnip  flea-beetle. 
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possessing  as  it  does  the  power  of  inflicting  damage  to  the 
annual  amount  of  many  hundreds  of  pounds*,  and  defended  not 
only  by  its  minute  size,  but  by  its  astonishing  powers  of  leaping 
to  a  very  great  distance  on  the  least  approach  of  danger,  is 
surely  an  animal,  above  all  others,  calculated  to  teach  the  un- 
thinking that,  in  the  operations  of  the  mighty  economy  of  nature, 
size  is  of  the  least  importance;  and  hence,  that  the  tiny  creatures 
which  swarm  around  us  are  as  worthy  of  our  regard  as  those  of 
the  largest  size. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  the  destruction  of  the  turnip  plant  alone 
that  the  turnip  flea  is  obnoxious.  From  the  improved  method 
of  agriculture,  having  for  its  object  a  succession  of  the  various 
kinds  of  crops,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  it  is  most  beneficial 
to  commence  the  series  with  a  crop  of  turnips;  and,  if  this  fails, 
the  subsequent  crops  are  more  or  less  injured,  and  prevented 
from  arriving  at  their  full  extent.  Convinced,  therefore,  of  the 
great  importance  of  the  subject,  and  unable  to  obtain,  either  in 
entomological  or  agricultural  works,  any  decisive  information 
respecting  the  real  natural  history  of  the  turnip  flea,  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Doncaster  Agricultural  Association  issued,  very 
extensively,  in  the  year  1830,  the  following  series  of  ques- 
tions :  — 

1.  In  what  sort  of  weather  have  you  generally  observed  the 
fly  do  most  mischief  to  the  turnips  ? 

2.  At  how  early  a  period  of  the  year  have  you  ever  known 
the  fly  begin  to  attack  the  young  turnip  plants  ? 

3.  Is  there  any  period  of  the  year  after  which  you  have  ever 
known  the  fly  to  attack  the  young  turnip  plants? 

4.  Have  you  known  instances  where  the  fly  has  attacked 
turnips  after  they  have  put  out  the  rough  leaf? 

5.  When  this  was  the  case,  were  there  any  peculiarities  in 
the  season  or  weather  ? 

6.  Have  you  observed  that  the  fly  was  more  destructive  on 
one  kind  of  soil  than  on  another  ?  State  the  soil  on  which  it  has 
been  most  destructive. 

7.  Have  you  observed  that  the  nature  of  the  manure  used  has 
tended  to  increase  or  diminish  the  injury  done  by  the  fly?  State 
the  nature  of  the  manure  which  you  think  tends  most  to  diminish 
the  attacks  of  the  fly. 

8.  Have  you  observed  the  fly  to  be  more  prevalent  in  broad- 
cast than  in  drilled  turnips,  or  the  reverse? 

9.  Have  you  ever  tried  any  method  to  prevent  or  to  cure  the 
damage  done  by  the  fly  ?     State  what,  and  the  result. 

*  It  has  been  calculated  by  an  eminent  agriculturist,  that,  from  the  attacks 
of  the  Haltica  alone,  the  loss  sustained  in  the  turnip  crops  in  Devonshire,  in 
one  year,  amounted  to  not  less  than  100,000/.  (Young's  Annals  of  Agriculture, 
vol,  vii.  p.  102.,  quoted  by  Kirby  and  Spence.) 
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10.  Have  you  ever  made  any  observations  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  turnip  fly  is  generated?  State  what  these  observations 
have  led  to. 

11.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  fly  is  more  prevalent  now  than 
it  used  to  be?     If  so,  can  you  account  for  this,  and  how  ? 

12.  State  any  general  observations  you  may  wish  on  this 
subject. 

In  answer  to  these  queries,  an  extensive  series  of  replies  were 
received  from  more  than  a  hundred  persons,  chiefly  intelligent  and 
extensive  farmers,  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  from  York- 
shire to  Cornwall ;  from  which  it  appears  that  no  sooner  does  the 
plant  make  its  appearance  above  ground,  than  it  is  attacked  by 
the  insect  iii  the  ■perfect  state  ;  and  the  first,  or  cotyledon,  leaves 
being  devoured,  the  plant  immediately  dies.  The  case  is  the 
same  whether  the  crop  be  sown  early  or  late  ;  the  insect  being 
in  full  activity  from  April  to  September,  and  even  earlier  than 
the  former,  and  later  than  the  latter,  month.  Hence,  as  the 
chief  time  for  eff'ectively  sowing  the  crop  is  from  about  mid- 
sunmier  until  the  end  of  July,  it  is  evident  that  an  alteration  of 
the  period  for  sowing,  so  as  not  to  coincide  with  the  time  of  the 
appearance  of  the  insect,  cannot  be  adopted.  The  answers  like- 
wise show  that  hot  seasons  are  favourable  for  the  increase  of  the 
insect ;  and  wet  ones  equally  obnoxious  to  its  developement.  In 
like  manner,  it  is  equally  ascertained  that  it  continues  its  attacks 
upon  the  plant  after  the  expansion  of  the  rough  leaves. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  preceding  observations,  and  the 
replies  obtained  in  answer  to  the  queries  above  given,  refer  only 
to  the  insect  in  its  perfect  state,  and  that  neither  contain  any 
information  as  to  the  earlier  stages  of  the  insect's  life ;  although 
it  is  evident  that,  as  it  must  undergo  the  changes  to  which  other 
coleopterous  insects  are  subject,  and  must  consequently  pass 
through  the  larva  and  pupa  states,  a  considerable  time  must  be 
occupied  before  the  perfect  beetle  appears  in  the  state  in  which 
its  attack  upon  the  young  leaves  is  made.  There  is  not  the  least 
shadow  of  ground  tor  supposing  that  this  is  not  the  case,  or  for 
adopting  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Sutton  in  a  pamphlet 
which  has  obtained  great  celebrity ;  namely,  that  the  egg  is  de- 
posited in  the  ground,  and  that  exposing  it  to  the  influence  of 
the  sun  and  air  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  vivification  of  the 
perfect  beetle.  Mr.  Sutton,  in  pursuance  of  this  doctrine, 
directs  the  preparing  of  the  fallows  for  the  seed,  and  then  leav- 
ing the  land  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  whereby,  for  want  of 
proper  exposure,  the  egg  is  supposed  to  be  destroyed.  This 
opinion  is,  however,  so  unquestionably  erroneous,  that,  if  success 
has  followed  the  adoption  of  the  plan  founded  thereupon,  it  must 
certainly  have  been  caused  by  other  and  incidental  causes. 

Another  gentleman,   whose   conununications   are   published. 
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from  time  to  time,  in  the  Entomological  Magazine^  under  the 
signature  of  Rusticus,  and  who  brought  to  the  enquiry  a 
knowledge  of  the  habits  of  insects,  instituted  a  series  of  experi- 
ments in  order  to  ascertain  whence  the  turnip  beetle  comes  in 
such  numbers.  He  says  that  he  had  always  observed  that  there 
was  the  greatest  quantity  of  grubs  on  very  young  plants,  of  very 
various  size;  and  that  it  was  not  till  the  plants  were  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  old,  that  the  beetles  appeared  in  any  numbers ; 
yet  that  there  were  some  beetles  from  the  very  first  coming  up  of 
the  plant.  He  was  next  anxious  to  ascertain  whence  it  happened 
that  there  were  such  numbers  of  grubs  covering  the  cotyledons, 
and  states  his  opinion  that  they  must  have  sprung  from  eggs, 
either  left  in  the  ground  from  the  previous  year,  or  laid  on  the 
turnip  seed  itself,  and  harvested  with  it  in  the  autumn.  He  then 
details  a  series  of  experiments  which  led  him,  from  their  results, 
to  suppose  that  the  eggs  of  the  beetle  are  deposited  upon  the 
seed  of  the  turnip  previously  to  its  being  harvested  :  indeed,  he 
discovered  on  the  seed  a  number  of  white  flattish  substances, 
which  he  concluded  to  be  the  eggs  of  the  Haltica.  Hence  he 
adopted  the  practice  of  steeping  the  seeds  in  brine  sufficiently 
strong  to  kill  the  supposed  eggs,  and  yet  not  to  injure  the  seed; 
and  he  states,  in  conclusion,  that  the  plan  was  attended  with 
very  satisfactory  success.  In  support  of  these  statements,  he 
adduces  several  facts  :  1st,  That  self-sown  turnip  seed  is  more 
infested  than  that  which  is  sown  in  the  usual  way  ;  2dly,  That, 
when  the  seed  is  gathered  in  very  hot  dry  seasons,  the  produce 
is  more  infested  than  when  the  seed  is  harvested  in  wet  and  cold 
seasons ;  and,  3dly,  That,  on  shaking  the  flowers  of  the  turnips, 
the  perfect  beetles  are  found  amongst  them. 

There  were,  however,  ample  reasons  for  doubting  the  correct- 
ness of  this  view  of  the  subject.  The  facts  adduced  in  its  sup- 
port were  unsatisfactory ;  it  having  been  proved  that  the  appear- 
ance of  the  insect  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  hotness  or 
wetness  of  the  season,  and  that  it  was  found  in  the  perfect  state 
through  the  summer  and  autumn  ;  so  that,  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  feeding  throughout  its  perfect  state  upon  the  turnip,  the 
discovery  of  it  amongst  the  flowers  of  that  plant  was  no  proof 
of  its  intention  to  deposit  its  eggs  upon  the  seed.  But  the  fact 
that  the  seed  of  the  turnip  is  harvested  before  the  pods  have 
burst  open,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Halticaj  cannot  deposit 
their  eggs  upon  the  enclosed  seeds.  Moreover,  it  is  quite  incon- 
sistent with  the  economy  of  insect  life,  to  suppose  that  an  egg^ 
the  grub  of  which,  when  hatched,  is  destined  to  feed  above 
ground,  should  be  placed  by  the  parent  insect  in  a  situation 
where  it  must  necessarily  be  buried.  Again,  if  the  turnip  fly 
be  produced,  as  Rusticus  presumes,  from  eggs  laid  upon  the 
seeds,  how  did  it  happen  that  there  were  some  beetles  from  the 
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very  first  coming  up  of  the  plant  ?  since  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  tb.eir  living  through  the  winter,  like  some  butter- 
flies, to  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  following  spring  or  summer; 
that  is,  at  the  period  when  they  are  thus  stated  to  be  found 
alive.  Again,  if  the  eggs  were  deposited  upon  the  seed,  how  did 
it  happen  that  the  grubs  were  very  various  in  size? 

1  have  not  entered  into  any  detail  relative  to  the  experiments 
of  Rusticus,  because,  having  stated  the  substance  of  these  ob- 
jections to  the  views  of  that  writer  in  the  Magazine  of  Natural 
Histonj  for  the  year  ISS*,  he  subsequently,  in  a  flippant  article 
upon  the  subject  (Entomological  Magazine,  vol.  ii.  p.  505.),  says, 
"  I  will  hint  (to  others  writing  on  the  subject)  that  the  eggs  are 
not  laid  upon  the  seed,  as  I  once  supposed."*  After  such  an 
admission,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  thought  needless  to  have  entered 
at  all  upon  the  objections  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  egg  is  laid 
upon  the  seed,  and.,  consequently,  deposited  in  the  ground  ;  but 
the  same  line  of  reasoning  may  be  employed  in  opposition  to  the 
very  common  opinion,  that  the  eggs  are  deposited  in  manure. 

With  the  view,  therefore,  of  obtaining  a  more  precise  know- 
ledge of  the  natural  history  of  the  insect  than  had  before  been 
made  known,  the  Entomological  Society,  in  1834,  offered  a  prize 
for  the  best  essay  on  the  subject;  and  consequently  received 
several  communications,  embodying  many  facts  relative  to  the 
habits  of  the  insects.  These  documents  have  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Society  ;  and  it  must,  therefore,  be  evident,  that  I,  as 
its  secretar}',  am,  for  the  present,  precluded  from  making  any  use 
of  the  materials  thus  collected  together.  I  think  myself  justified, 
however,  in  stating  that  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  eggs  are 
deposited  upon  the  leaves  of  the  turnip  ;  a  fact,  indeed,  which 
analogy  would  have  led  us  to  expect,  in  conjunction  with  the 
assertion  of  Latreille,  that  the  Halticse  "  devastent  souvent  les 
feuilles  des  vegetans  qui  sont  propres  a  leur  nourriture :  leurs 
larves  en  rongent  le  parenchyme  et  s'y  metamorphosent ;"  [often 
destroy  the  leaves  of  the  plants  suitable  for  their  nourishment, 
by  their  larvae  devouring  the  parenchyma,  and  these  undergoing 
their  metamorphoses;]  and  of  Rusticus,  who  says  that  the  grubs 
feed  upon  the  leaves  of  the  plant. 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  combine  the  knowledge  thus  ob- 
tained (in  the  absence  of  the  further  details  in  the  possession  of 
the  Entomological  Society)  with  the  facts  already  known.  It  is 
known  that,  as  soon  as  the  plant  appears,  it  is  attacked  by  the 
perfect  insect,  which  cannot,  therefore,  have  been  produced  from 

*  It  is  essential  that  tliis  statement  should  be  made  as  public  as  possible, 
to  counteract  the  erroneous  impressions  produced  by  the  publication  of  the 
former  observations  of"  this  writer,  which  have  been  ti'anslated  and  published 
in  the  Horlicultcur  liclgc,  tlie  Aniialcs  dc  la  Socicte  Entomologiqiic  dc  France  ; 
and  in  Newman's  Granimar  of  Enlomologi/. 
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eggs  which  have  had  any  connexion  with  the  plant  in  question  ; 
either  as  regards  the  seed  of  such  plant,  or  the  manure  in  which 
it  is  sown.  Whence,  then,  do  these  perfect  insects  come  ? 
Every  one  accustomed  to  entomological  excursions  during  the 
winter  is  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the  Halticae  hybernate  in 
moss,  &c. ;  whilst  it  is  equally  well  known  that  they  feed  upon 
other  cruciform  plants  in  the  spring  months,  preferring,  however, 
the  turnip.  It  scarcely,  therefore,  admits  of  a  doubt,  that  the 
perfect  insects  which  attack  the  early  leaves  of  the  turnip  are 
insects  of  the  preceding  year,  produced  from  eggs  deposited  by 
parent  beetles  upon  the  turnip  plants,  after  they  have  attained  a 
growth  sufficient  to  be  secure  from  destruction  from  the  attacks 
of  the  insects  or  their  grubs.  I  have  traced  the  metamorphoses 
of  some  of  the  insects  belonging  to  the  same  family  as  the 
Haltica;  and,  from  analogy,  I  have  little  hesitation  in  consider- 
ing it  as  the  most  probable,  that  the  transformations  of  these 
beetles  are  comparatively  rapid.  It  is  thus  probable,  that  the 
eggs  are  deposited,  the  larvae  hatched  and  full-fed,  and  the 
transition  to  the  pupa,  and,  ultimately,  to  the  imago,  state, 
effected  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks ;  so  that,  before  the  close 
of  the  summer,  a  generation  of  insects  is  produced,  which  are 
destined,  in  the  following  spring  and  summer,  to  become  the 
terror  of  the  farmer.  Probably  the  period  of  the  egg  state  is 
very  short;  so  that  the  grubs  of  various  sizes  observed  by 
Rusticus  were,  in  all  probability,  the  progeny  of  the  beetles, 
few  in  number,  observed  at  the  first;  whilst  the  subsequent  in- 
crease in  the  numbers  of  the  perfect  insect  may  be  accounted 
for,  by  supposing  that  the  larvae  had  thus  soon  attained  their 
perfect  state. 

These  observations  are  perfectly  in  unison  with  the  known 
economy  of  some  of  the  insects  belonging  to  the  same  family  as 
the  Haltica  :  they  violate  none  of  the  well-known  principles  of 
insect  economy ;  and  they  offer  a  clue  to  the  discovery  of  more 
successful,  because  more  certain,  modes  of  procedure,  with  a 
view  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  the  insect.  These  may  be  divided 
into  those  which  have  reference,  1st,  to  the  more  healthy  growth 
of  the  plant;  and,  2dl3',  to  the  destruction  of  the  insect.  With 
regard  to  the  former,  I  cannot  render  greater  service  than  by 
transcribing  the  recommendations  appended  to  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Doncaster  Association  already  mentioned, 
which  are  as  follows  :  — 

"  That,  most  eflrectually  to  insure  the  speedy  growth  of  the 
plant,  the  land  should  be  kept  in  the  best  possible  state  of  culti- 
vation . 

"  That  the  fallow  should  be  completed  as  early  as  possible,  so 
as  to  give  an  opportunity  for  choosing  a  favourable  season  for 
sowingr. 
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"  That  the  system  of  ridging  the  land  with  manure  under  the 
rows,  and  drilling  on  the  ridge,  be  in  every  possible  case 
adopted. 

"  That  the  most  favourable  opportunity  for  ridging  be  chosen, 
particularly  that  the  land  be  not  ridged  in  too  dry  a  state. 

"  That,  as  soon  as  the  land  is  opened  for  the  manure,  it  be  laid 
in  the  ridges  formed,  and  the  seed  drilled  in  immediately.  The 
quicker  these  operations  follow  each  other,  the  better  chance 
there  is  of  a  good  crop. 

*'  That  the  manure  chosen  be  adapted  to  the  soil,  and  such  as  is 
likely  to  insure  the  speediest  growth  of  the  young  plant;  and 
that  a  full  quantity  be  allowed. 

"  That  the  seed  be  not  deposited  in  the  manure ;  but  the 
manure  be  thinly  covered  with  soil,  and  the  seed  drilled  in 
this  soil. 

"  That  a  very  liberal  allowance  of  seed  be  given  :  as  much  as 
3  lb.  or  4  lb.  per  acre  for  drill,  and  6  lb.  or  7  lb.  for  broad-cast ; 
and  that  the  seed  be  of  one  year's  growth." 

With  regard  to  those  measures  which  have  for  their  object 
the  destruction  of  the  insect,  it  is  evident,  that,  as  it  passes  the 
winter  in  the  perfect  state,  the  clearing  of  the  hedge  bottoms, 
and  of  every  other  place  which  can  harbour  it  during  the  winter, 
should  be  systematically  attended  to.  In  like  manner,  the  root- 
ing up  of  all  kinds  of  wild  cruciferous  plants  growing  in  the 
hedges,  or  their  immediate  vicinity,  which  may  serve  for  the  food 
of  the  beetles  until  the  turnips  make  their  appearance  above 
ground,  should  also  be  adopted.  It  is  also  evident,  from  what 
has  already  been  said,  that,  as  the  insects,  both  in  the  larva  and 
perfect  state,  continue  their  attacks  upon  the  turnip  after  it  has 
put  on  the  rough  leaf,  and,  indeed,  throughout  the  summer,  it 
must  be  advantageous  to  pursue  some  mode  of  proceeding  for 
the  purpose  of  dislodging  them  from  the  plants.  Various  plans 
have  been  proposed  for  this  purpose.  By  some,  a  board,  newly 
painted  or  tarred,  is  drawn  over  the  field,  when  the  insect,  jump- 
ing up  at  its  approach,  is  caught  in  the  paint  or  tar,  and  de- 
stroyed.* By  others,  a  branch  of  elder  is  drawn  over  the  field, 
the  insect  being  affirmed  to  be  greatly  annoyed  by  the  smell  of 
that  plant.  Fumigation,  by  burning  stubble,  &c.,  to  the  wind- 
ward, and  the  spreading  of  ashes  and  soot  by  the  hand  over  the 
plants,  from  time  to  time,  as  it  is  washed  off  by  the  rain,  or 
swept  off  by  the  wind,  have  also  been  adopted  with  partial 
success ;  as  well  as  watering  the  plants  with  a  watering-machine, 
when  the  weather  is  particularly  dry. 

*  1  learn  from  M.  Hoffmann  of  Munich,  that  a  somewhat  similar  practice  is 
adopted  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  the  turnip  fly,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
city. 
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I  would,  also,  strenu- 
ously suggest  the  employ- 
ment of  a  bag-net,  similar 
to  one  invented  by  Mr. 
Paul  of  Starston,  in  Nor- 
folk, and  employed  by  him 
to  clear  his  turnips  of  the 
Haltica.  It  is  described 
and  figured  by  Kirby  and 
Spence  [Introd.^  vol.  iv. 
pi.  24.  fig.  3.);  and  the 
mode  of  its  application  will 
be  evident  from  Jig.  32., 
which  is  copied  from  the 
figure  given  by  these  au- 
thors. 

I  would  recommend  that  this  instrument  should  be  employed 
not  only  in  sweeping  the  grown  turnips  frequented  by  the 
Haltica  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  autumn,  but  also 
the  young  plants  on  their  first  appearance,  as  well  as  the  wild 
mustard,  and  other  cruciform  plants  growing  in  the  hedge- 
rows. The  insects,  being  swept  into  the  bag,  may  be  easily 
destroyed. 

The  last  and,  perhaps,  the  most  successful  remedy  for  the 
destruction  of  the  insect,  is,  to  spread  quicklime  over  the  young 
plant  as  soon  as  it  appears  above  ground,  to  lay  it  on  and  around 
the  plant,  and  to  repeat  it  as  often  as  wind  and  rain  shall  clear 
it  off,  until  the  plant  be  out  of  danger.  This  plan  is  strongly 
I'ecom mended  by  the  Report  of  the  Doncaster  Committee,  with 
these  observations :  —  "Lime  is  so  common,  that  it  can  be  had  in 
all  situations  ;  and  it  is  so  cheap,  that  the  cost  need  not  at  all 
embarrass  the  farmer.  The  labour  in  applying  it  is  so  compara- 
tively small,  that  it  is  capable  of  being  generally  adopted.  If 
the  fly  should  not  appear,  the  lime  can  be  used  for  other  pur- 
poses ;  and  no  loss  beyond  the  labour  of  carriage  will  be  sus- 
tained. We  may  congratulate  the  farmer  on  the  satisfactory 
testimonials  in  favour  of  this  last  method  of  preservation,  and 
may  hope  it  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit,  con- 
joined with  other  steps  which  have  been  before  alluded  to.  We 
trust  the  careful  and  systematic  use  of  lime  will  obviate,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  danger  which  has  been  experienced  from  the 
turnip  fly." 

To  these  observations  I  will  merely  add  that,  by  carefully 
examining  the  turnips  at  a  later  period  of  their  growth,  the  time 
when  the  larvae  are  feeding  upon  the  leaves  may  be  easily  as- 
certained ;  and  that  a  repetition  of  the  process  of  sprinkling  the 
lime,  having  first  well  washed  the  plants  with  water,  will,  in  all 
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})rol)ability,  have  the  effect  of  destroying  the  grubs,  which  are 
quite  inactive,  and  unable  to  escape  like  the  parent  insects. 


On  the  Species  of  Beetles  allied  to  the  Turnip  Flea-Beetle. 

The  striped  species  of  Haltica,  of  which  the  turnip  flea-beetle 
may  be  considered  as  the  type,  are  so  much  confused  in  entomo- 
logical works  [Entomologische  Hcftc,  ii.,  G////^'?;//^//,  vol.  iii.  and 
iv.,  Panzer,  Laicharting,  Stephens),  that  I  have  found  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  with  precision  the  identity  of  the  Linna:^an  H. 
nemorum  ;  the  original  description  of  which  is,  "  Saltatoria, 
elytris  linea  flava,  pedibus  pallidis."  This  description  agrees 
with  an  insect  sent  from  England  by  Mr.  Kirby  to  Gyllenhall, 
and  mentioned  by  him  as  a  variety  of  H.  flexuosa  (vol.  iii. 
p.  FJ33.)  ;  which  species  is  larger,  according  to  Entom.  Hefte 
and  Stephens,  than  the  Linn^ean  species,  \n  my  collection  I 
observe,  however,  that  the  yellow-legged  individuals  are  inva- 
riably larger  than  those  with  black  legs.  The  largest  individuals 
which  I  possess  have  yellow  legs,  and  are  labelled  by  Mr. 
Stephens  himself  "  nemorum."  I  have  drawn  up  the  following 
descriptions  from  my  own  specimens,  and  have  affixed  thereto 
the  synonymes  which  appear  to  me  to  be  the  most  correct. 

Haltica  nemarzim. 
(See /v.  S3.  1.)  — 
Brassy  black, 

thickly  punctured ; 
elytra  with  a  lon- 
•jjitudinal  fulvous 
stripe  (about  one 
third  of  thebreadth 
of  each  elytron), 
not  quite  straight  on  the  outside,  and  incurved  at  the  tip;  basal 
joints  of  antennae,  and  legs,  buff;  the  femora,  especially  of  the 
hind  legs,  being  more  or  less  suflused  with  black;  male  antennae 
with  the  fourth  joint  enlarged.  Length,  If  lines.  Syn.  Haltica 
flexuosa  var.   {Entom,  Hefte  and  Stephens.) 

The  description  given  above  perfectly  agrees  with  the  speci- 
mens of  Haltica  nemorum  preserved  in  the  Linnaean  cabinet, 
which  I  have  purposely  examined,  to  clear  up  all  doubt  upon 
the  subject. 

Haltica  ochripes  Curtis  Brit.  Ent.,  pi.  630.  —  Agrees  with 
the  preceding,  except  that  the  outside  of  the  stripe  on  the  elytra 
is  incurved  in  the  middle,  forming  a  semicircular  black  emargin- 
ation  ;  the  base  of  this  stripe  is  also,  on  the  outside,  incurved ; 
the  legs  are  yellow,  except  the  tips  of  the  posterior  femora  ;  male 
antennae  with  the  fifth  joint  enlarged.  Length,  1^  lines.  Syn. 
Haltica  flexuosa  var.  /3.   {Ent.  Hefte,  Gyllenh.,  vol.  iii.  p.  533.) 

He'll tica  intermedia  Westw.  {Seefg.  33.  2.)  —  Black,  scarcely 
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jeneous;  elytra  with  a  narrow  pale  line,  nearly  straight,  on  the 
inside,  but  slightly  curved  in  the  nutldle  of  the  outside;  antennae 
black,  with  the  three  basal  joints  fulvous;  legs  black;  base  of 
the  tibiae  reddish  ;  tarsi  pitchy.     Length,  1  line. 

I  have  this  species,  named  flexuosa  by  Mr.  Stephens,  with 
whose  description  it  indeed  agrees  ;  but  he  says  it  is  l^ — if  lines 
long.  It  seems  to  agree  with  the  variety  of  nemorum  mentioned  in 
the  Ent.  Hefte,  p.  71.,  with  "ganz  schwarz"  (wholly  black)  legs. 
I  have  so  many  specimens  agreeing  in  size  and  colour  with  this 
description,  from  different  })arts  of  the  country,  that  I  have  no 
doubt  of  its  being  distinct.  In  Oxfordshire,  I  have  observed  its 
devastations  upon  turnips.  The  H.  sinuata  of  Stephens  (Il/us., 
vol.  iii.  p.  297.)  is  most  probably  a  variety  of  this  species,  with 
the  yellow  stripe  externally  incised. 

Hahica  paraliela  Westw.  {See  Jig.  33.  3.)  — Black,  scarcely 
tinged  with  brassy ;  much  narrower  and  smaller  than  any  of  the 
pi'eceding;  the  elytra  have  a  narrow  central  pale  buff  stripe, 
nearly  straight,  and  not  extending  to  the  extremity  ;  antennae 
brown,  with  the  basal  joints  reddish  ;  legs  black,  the  tai'si  alone 
pitchy.     Length,  five  sixths  of  a  line. 

[These  representations  are  magnified ;  and  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  state,  for  the  sake  of  such  of  our  readers  as  are  unac- 
customed to  consult  entomological  works,  that  the  actual  length 
of  each  insect  is  indicated  by  the  short  black  line  placed  near  its 
head.] 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society  on  Jan.  2.  1837, 
a  memoir,  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Waterhouse,  was  read,  containing 
descriptions  of  eighteen  species  of  Haltica,  brought  from  New 
Holland  by  Mr.  Darwin,  amongst  which  one  was  described 
as  being  almost  identical  with  the  English  turnip  fly ;  and,  in 
Mr.  Cunningham's  Account  of  the  Agriculture  of  New  Ho/land,  it 
is  stated  that  the  turnips  are  attacked  in  that  country  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  England. 

T/ie  Grove,  Hammersmith,  Jan.  23.  1837. 


Art.  II.  Brief  Notices,  made  on  several  Occasions,  token  visiting  some 
Noblemen's  and  Gentlemen  s  Seats,  in  the  Autumn  of  1836.  By 
Thomas  Rutger. 

(^Continued from  p.  14.) 

IsLEWORTH  House  ;  Lady  Cooper.  —  This  residence  is  situated 
on  the  left  of  the  road  leading  from  Isleworth  to  Twickenham, 
and  is  approached  by  a  lodge  entrance.  With  regard  to  the 
gardens  and  shrubberies,  they  may  be  considered  in  a  state  of 
infancy.  The  house,  with  its  handsome  front,  stands  on  a  lawn 
which  gently  slopes  down  to  the  Thames,  and  from  which  there 
is  a  good  view  of  the  river  towards  Richmond  Bridge.     On  the 
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Isleworth  side  of  the  house,  an  arcade  is  formed  of  treUisvvork, 
covered  with  creepers,  through  whicli  a  walk  leads  to  a  span- 
roofed  green-house  of  about  50  ft.  in  length,  which  is  entered 
at  the  centre  by  a  circular  projection.  In  front  of  the  green- 
house, on  the  lawn,  is  a  neat  circular  flower-garden,  having  a 
basin  in  its  centre,  with  a  vase  fountain,  the  water  having  been 
obtained  by  boring  to  the  depth  of  327  ft.  The  extremity  of 
the  lawn,  on  the  Twickenham  side,  seems  to  have  been  arti- 
ficially undulated  ;  and  from  this  point  there  is  a  fine  view  of 
the  pagoda  in  Kew  Gardens,  and  also  of  Isleworth  church. 
Immediately  opposite  the  house  there  is  an  ait,  or  small  island, 
in  the  river,  which  has  been  lately  planted  with  Lombardy  pop- 
lars, alders,  &c.  The  lawn,  on  each  side  of  the  house,  is 
sprinkled  over  with  beds  for  flowers ;  but  how  far  in  accordance 
with  good  taste  I  could  not  ascertain,  being  at  too  great  a  dis- 
tance from  them.  From  the  Twickenham  side  of  the  lawn,  a 
walk  leads  down,  through  an  excellent  tunnel,  constructed  under 
the  public  road,  to  the  kitchen-garden.  The  slopes  at  each  end 
of  the  tunnel  are  extremely  well  covered  with  rhododendrons 
and  laurels,  kept  dwarf,  with  a  few  laurustinuses  sprinkled  among 
them.  The  kitchen-garden  within  the  walls  contains  about  three 
acres,  and  has  a  fine  wall  running  lengthwise,  east  and  west, 
through  the  centre,  against  which  are  constructed  two  separate 
metallic  curvilinear  vineries,  each  of  about  30  ft.  long,  and  each 
stocked  with  fine  young  vines,  that  are  very  promising,  and 
have  already  borne  some  fine  fruit.  At  the  eastern  end  of  the 
kitchen-garden  stands  a  very  neat  gardener's  cottage,  apparently 
with  every  convenience  attached,  and  fronted  by  a  pretty  little 
flower-garden.  At  the  western  end  is  the  frame-ground,  which 
is  spacious,  and  contains,  in  addition  to  the  frames,  a  pine  stove 
and  a  large  pine  pit ;  and  also  some  ranges  of  brick  pits  for 
forcing  asparagus,  wherein  the  roots  are  intended  to  remain 
permanently.  This  being  rather  a  novelty,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  give  a  description  of  them.  The  pits,  which  are  about 
4  ft.  wide  in  the  clear,  3  ft.  deep,  and  2  ft.  in  the  clear  from 
each  other,  are  built  of  brick,  with  pigeon-holes,  similarly  to 
M'Phail's  system  for  cucumbers:  the  2ft.  space  between  the  pits 
is,  of  course,  for  the  hot  dung.  Mr.  Over,  the  gardener,  says 
that  the  plan  answers  remarkably  well.  He  has  about  200  ft. 
in  length  of  these  pits,  which  were  planted,  three  years  ago,  with 
two-years-old  roots ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  see  the  progress 
they  have  made,  some  of  the  stalks  now  dying  off"  being  nearly 
as  thick  as  a  man's  thumb.  What  Mr.  Over  has  hitherto  forced 
has  been  covered  with  hoops  and  mats  ;  but,  to  do  the  work  to 
perfection,  small  frames  are  necessary,  made  to  the  width  of  the 
pits,  and  a  few  of  them,  by  shifting,  would  be  sufficient  to  go 
through  the  season.     It  is  likely,  in  the  formation  of  these  pits, 
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that  a  hint  has  been  taken  from  the  mode  practised  by  the  gar- 
deners in  the  vicinity  of  Paris  for  forcing  asparagus,  a  notice  of 
which  will  be  found  in  this  Magazine,  Vol.  X.  p.  147.  and 
p.  293.  The  well-kept  gravel  walks,  and  cleanliness  of  the 
quarters,  in  this  garden,  together  with  the  state  of  the  many  fine 
young  fruit  trees  against  the  walls,  and  the  abundance  of  fruit 
they  already  produce,  are  highly  creditable  to  Mr.  Over. 

St.  Margaret's  ;  Marquess  of  Ailsa.  —  This  place  nearly  ad- 
joins that  of  Lady  Cooper,  on  the  Twickenham  side ;  and  is 
situated,  also,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  from  which  the  lawn 
is  separated  by  a  wall  to  its  level,  on  which  is  constructed  a 
substantial  iron  palisade.  In  taking  a  rapid  glance  through  the 
kitchen-garden,  1  observed  some  asparagus  pits,  constructed 
similarly  to  those  at  Lady  Cooper's.  There  is  a  considerable 
length  of  wall  in  this  garden.  One  of  the  walls  is  devoted  to 
pears :  the  trees  are  fine,  and  the  walls  well  filled.  In  the 
border  in  front  of  this  wall,  a  fanciful  mode  of  pear-training  is 
carrying  on,  by  training  the  trees  to  circular  iron  trellises,  of 
about  7  ft.  in  diameter,  formed  exactly  in  the  shape  of  an  in- 
verted umbrella  ;  the  stocks  of  the  trees  being  about  9  in.  high. 
There  being  no  pines  grown  here,  the  forcing-houses  are  all 
devoted  to  peaches,  grapes,  &c.,  of  which  there  are  several 
ranges,  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  garden.  At  the  back  of 
a  lawn,  the  exterior  of  which  forms  the  section  of  a  circle,  stands 
a  plant-house,  with  two  circular  ends,  projecting  in  front  con- 
siderably beyond  the  line  of  the  centre.  Round  the  back  of  the 
lawn  is  a  laurel  hedge ;  and  inside  the  hedge  a  permanent  iron 
stage  is  placed,  of  three  or  four  steps  high,  to  receive  the  green- 
house plants  in  summer.  At  the  extremity  of  the  lawn,  on  the 
Isleworth  side,  stands  an  opaque-roofed  green-house,  which  is 
now  (Oct.  12.)  furnished  with  hybrid  rhododendrons  in  large 
pots.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  these  plants,  as  respects 
their  handsome  growth  and  luxuriancy  of  foliage.  One  of  them, 
I  was  given  to  understand,  was  purchased  at  the  enormous  price 
of  thirty  guineas.  On  the  lawn  are  some  of  the  largest  speci- 
mens of  the  abele  tree  that  I  ever  saw,  with  other  trees  of  in- 
ferior note,  both  with  respect  to  size  and  ornament.  Leaving  the 
front  lawn,  from  which  the  observatory  at  Richmond  is  seen, 
and  proceeding  by  the  walk  which  leads  towards  the  Twicken- 
ham side,  we  enter  the  flower-garden,  which  is  laid  out  with 
gravel  walks,  but  has  the  flower-beds  on  gi'ass.  At  the  back  of 
the  flower-garden,  the  shape  of  which  is  the  segment  of  a  circle, 
stands  the  orangery,  consisting  of  a  centre  and  two  wings,  the 
centre  running  back  some  30  ft.  beyond  the  back  line  of  the 
wings.  There  are  some  orange  trees,  with  the  finest  heads  I 
have  seen  for  many  years :  I  counted  ten  among  them,  the 
average  of  the  heads  of  which  was  about   10  ft.  in  diameter; 
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which,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  is  not  much  exceeded  by  the 
far-lamed  orange  trees  at  Versailles,  those  having  only  the  ad- 
vantage in  the  length  of  their  boles;  whilst  these,  including 
about  4'  ft.,  the  height  of  the  tubs,  do  not  much  exceed  1 1  ft.  in 
height.  This  flower-garden,  with  its  conservatory,  has  a  strik- 
ing effect;  and,  at  the  moment  of  entering  it,  my  thoughts  were 
involuntarily  led  to  Dropmore.  Opposite  to  the  orangery,  a 
straight  walk  leads  to  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  flower- 
garden,  where  there  is  a  recess  constructed,  somewhat  corre- 
sponding in  its  architecture  with  the  orangery,  in  which  an 
ornamental  seat  is  j^laced.  Upon  the  whole,  I  was  much 
pleased  with  this  place;  and,  were  it  in  keeping  equal  to  what 
it  deserves,  and  were  exotics  introduced  on  the  lawns,  such  as 
are  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  modern  gardening,  there  would  be 
but  few  places,  in  proj)ortion  to  its  size,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  and  so  near  London,  that  could  compete  with  it. 

Oatlands.  —  Persons  of  taste,  who  may  have  visited  this  place 
in  days  long  gone  by,  must  view  it  now  with  regret.  The  present 
occupier,  Lord  Egerton,  holds  it  on  a  lease,  which  is  fast  draw- 
ing to  a  close :  hence,  perhaps,  the  little  interest  His  Lord- 
ship feels  in  keeping  up  the  grounds.  The  number  of  hands 
formerly  employed  for  the  forcing-houses  and  kitchen-garden 
alone  are  only  now  allowed  for  the  whole  place,  which  is  in- 
formation sufficient  to  judge  from,  as  far  as  it  regards  the  keep- 
ing up  of  the  pleasure-grounds,  &c.  It  is,  however,  satisfactory 
to  know  that  the  beautiful  grotto,  which  has  been  admired  by 
thousands,  still  exists  unimpaired,  although  divested  of  its 
almost  indispensable  accompaniment,  the  water:  inattention  to 
the  pipes  has  led  to  this  result ;  and  now,  instead  of  the  bath 
being  full,  and  the  limpid  stream  seen,  broken,  and  trickling 
over,  and  down  between  the  interstices  of  a  portion  of  rock  and 
shellvvork  on  one  side,  to  fill  the  pond  in  front  of  the  grotto, 
all  is  dry  and  cheerless.  Whoever,  in  future,  may  become  the 
occupant  of  this  once-admired  place,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
endeavour  to  restore  all  that  is  calculated  to  make  this  spot,  in 
particular,  regain  its  former  fame. 

Walton  :  Ladij  Tankerville.  —  This  place  retains  all  the 
variety  and  beauty  for  which  it  has  been  remarkable  for  many 
years.  The  fine  specimens  of  plants  and  trees,  both  exotic  and 
indigenous,  are  still  improving,  and  becoming  more  imi)osing  as 
their  years  increase.  Mr.  Richardson,  the  gardener,  with  un- 
diminished ardour  in  his  profession,  still  holds  on  "the  noiseless 
tenour  of  his  way."  It  is  now  more  than  forty  years  since  our 
first  acquaintance  took  place  at  Kew,  where  we  worked  together 
for  some  time.  I  always  feel  a  more  than  ordinary  satisfaction 
in  visiting  a  place  where  I  can  recognise  an  old  Kew  companion  ; 
and,  as  such,  I  felt  a  particular  gratification  in  once  more  liaving 
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an  hour's  conversation  with  Mr.  Richardson.  Your  description 
o^  Walton  in  Vol.  X.  p.  335.  preckides  the  necessity  of  my 
enterinff  into  any  details  respecting  it.  I  will,  therefore,  only 
notice  a  few  things  which  came  under  my  observation.  Here, 
grapes,  in  most  seasons,  ripen  well  in  the  open  air ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence, a  good  portion  of  wall  is  devoted  to  them.  Many 
of  the  bunches,  I  observed,  were  protected  with  bell  glasses,  the 
bunches  being  introduced  through  a  hole  at  the  top  of  the 
glasses  when  young,  and  then  the  glasses  hung  to  the  wall.  In 
order  to  secure  the  grapes  from  the  birds,  Mr.  Richardson 
sticks  a  line  of  rods  into  the  ground,  about  4  ft.  from  the  wall, 
at  proper  distances.  These  rods  are  bent  at  their  tops  to  the 
wall,  and  fixed  under  the  coping;  and  over  them  a  net  is 
thrown.  A  convenient  aperture,  or  doorway,  is  formed  at  one 
or  both  ends ;  so  that  a  person,  on  entering,  can  walk  the  whole 
length  of  the  wall,  beneath  the  netting,  without  disturbing  it. 
There  is  a  good  fig  wall  here,  which,  by  a  mode  of  pruning 
rather  peculiar  to  Mr.  Richardson,  and  somewhat  on  the  spurring 
system,  produces  annually  a  fine  crop.  He  still  cultivates  the 
dahlia  with  ardour,  and  with  corresponding  success;  having, 
from  time  to  time,  been  successful  in  bringing  some  good  va- 
rieties into  notice,  some  of  which  are  well  known  to  the  flori- 
culturists. 

Wobum  Farm.  —  Having,  about  thirty  years  ago,  passed 
nearly  six  weeks  at  this  place,  I  was  anxious  to  have  a  view  of 
some  of  the  fine  specimens  of  trees  which  I  remember  to  have 
seen,  as  well  as  once  more  to  take  a  walk  over  the  high  grounds, 
to  have  a  view  of  the  Thames,  and  the  fine  tract  of  country 
which  they  command ;  including  Harrow  on  the  Hill  on  one 
side,  and  Windsor  Castle  on  the  other.  However,  I  could  not 
succeed,  as  Mr.  Anderson,  the  bailiff  and  gai'dener,  informed 
me,  that  he  had  not  been  long  enough  in  the  service  of  the 
Dowager  Lady  King  and  her  family  to  ascertain  their  feelings 
upon  the  subject.  All,  therefore,  1  could  see  was,  that  a  new 
lodge  had  been  built  at  the  entrance  of  the  avenue,  and  that  the 
whole  of  the  house  presented  quite  a  new  aspect  to  what  it  did 
formerly.  By  taking  away  trees,  shrubs,  &.C.,  in  order  to  have 
another  approach  to  the  house,  they  have  completely  exposed  to 
view  the  stables,  which  stand  nearly  opposite  the  avenue;  and 
it  must  be  some  years,  at  least,  before  they  can  be  again  ob- 
scured :  at  present,  they  have  a  very  unsightly  appearance. 
However,  it  may  be,  perhaps,  in  contemplation  to  I'emove  them 
to  some  other  situation.  A  great  deal  of  work  seems  to  have 
been  done  to  the  house,  and  which  still  appears  to  be  going- 
forward. 

St.  Anne's  Hill ;  Mrs.  Fox.  —  The  afternoon  bein<;  far  ad- 
vanced,  it  subtracted  considerably  from  the  gratification  1  should 
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have  enjoyed  had  there  been  time  to  have  walked  deliberately 
through  this  delightful  and  beautiful  place.  Elevated  as  it  is, 
the  prospects  are  extensive,  over  a  fine  tract  of  country ;  whilst 
in  its  internal  arrangements  there  is  every  thing  that  is  calcu- 
lated to  yield  satisfaction  and  delight.  Although  quite  a  stranger, 
I  was  A'ery  kindly  received  by  Mr.  Stucker,  the  gardener,  who 
has  now,  for  about  thirty  years,  had  the  management  of  the 
gardens.  Being  afflicted  with  the  rheumatism,  he  kindly  sent 
his  son  to  show  me  through  the  grounds,  which  every  where 
indicated  care  and  attention,  with  a  neatness  which  is  seldom 
surpassed.  The  walks  are  numerous  and  diversified,  displaying, 
at  the  same  time,  taste  blended  with  variety.  There  are  several 
erections  in  the  pleasure  ground,  one  of  which  is  named  the 
"  Temple  of  Friendship,"  in  which  is  a  fine  bust  of  the  late 
Mr.  Fox,  and  also  one  of  Lord  Holland.  On  the  lawn  I  ob- 
served a  fine  specimen  of  the  Taxodium  distichum  (deciduous 
cypress),  about  30  ft.  high.  In  a  glass-fronted  house,  there  are 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  camellias,  in  tubs,  I  ever  saw: 
one  of  the  striped  reached  to  the  lop  of  the  house,  about  16  ft. 
high,  with  its  top  bent  down,  which  is  preferred  to  shortening 
it.  There  is  also  a  very  fine  plant  of  the  double  white,  with 
many  others,  all  in  a  fine  thriving  state,  with  deep  green  foliage. 
The  house  they  are  in  has  a  flat  opaque  roof,  where  they  re- 
main throughout  the  year,  and  which  is  devoted  entirely  to 
camellias.  Mrs.  Fox,  now  (1836)  in  her  eighty-ninth  year,  still 
enjoys  the  variety  that  the  place  is  so  highly  capable  of  yielding, 
by  being  drawn  round  the  grounds,  in  fine  weather,  by  one  of 
the  domestics. 

Cojjse  Hill,  Wimhledoi  ;  Lord  Cottenham.  —  This  residence 
is  situated  on  the  left  of  the  road  leading  from  Wimbledon 
Common  to  Kingston,  via  Coombe  Wood ;  and  stands  on  high 
ground,  overlooking  a  large  tract  of  country  towards  the  south- 
west :  hence  the  trees  on  the  lawn,  near  the  house,  consisting 
of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  tulip  tree,  &c.,  wear  a  less  luxuriant 
appearance  than  in  many  situations  less  exposed.  The  mansion 
has  a  conservatory  attached,  and  a  flower-garden  in  front,  laid 
out  in  beds  on  the  turf.  Improvement  is  necessary  to  make  this 
garden  more  agreeable  to  taste,  as  well  as  convenient  for  keep- 
ing it  in  order.  The  kitchen-garden  would  be  an  excellent  one 
were  it  walled  round,  and  a  cross  wall  built  through  the  centre; 
but,  being  deficient  of  these,  less  interest  is  felt  in  walking 
through  it.  It  is  situated  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
house,  which  makes  it  rather  inconvenient ;  but  its  being  placed 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  grounds,  and  sheltered  on  the  north, 
renders  it  excellent  for  vegetation.  Proceeding  from  the  kitchen- 
garden  to  the  house,  the  walk  leads  through  a  very  interesting 
piece  of  lawn  and  shrubbery,  where  rhododendrons,  and  other 
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ornaiviental  shrubs,  grow  exceedingly  well.  On  leaving  this 
shrubbery,  the  rising  ground  is  nearly  covered  with  forest  trees ; 
and  here  a  fine  opportunity  is  offered  for  an  undergrowth  of 
the  common  laurel,  kept  full,  and  pruned  to  the  height  of  about 
3  ft.,  as  exhibited  so  beautifully  at  Claremont,  and  which  would 
add  great  beauty  to  this  part  of  the  grounds.  Lady  Cottenham 
is  excessively  fond  of  the  flower-garden,  and  His  Lordship  has 
made  a  great  improvement  at  the  bottom  of  the  park,  in  front  of 
the  house,  by  grubbing  up  an  old  wood,  and  laying  it  down 
into  pasture. 

Wimbledon  House ;  Mrs.  Marryatt.  —  I  was  anxious  to  see 
this  place,  having  heard  and  read  so  much  about  it ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, the  day  was  wet  and  far  advanced  before  I  could  reach 
it :  however,  I  saw  enough  to  convince  me  that  the  character  of 
the  place  is  kept  up  quite  equal  to  your  description  of  it  in  the 
spring  of  1834  (Vol.  X.  p.  337. )•  The  flower-garden  was  in  a 
high  state  of  perfection  ;  and  some  alterations  were  in  progress, 
which,  when  finished,  will  still  heighten  its  beauties.  Were  I 
permitted  to  make  one  observation  with  respect  to  the  straight 
walk  which  leads  from  the  house  to  the  flower-garden,  it  would 
be,  that,  instead  of  the  row  of  elms  on  each  side,  I  should  pre- 
fer a  shrubbery,  which,  as  a  matter  of  taste,  I  think  would  be 
more  in  unison  with  the  clumps,  and  with  the  handsome  row  of 
vases  which  stand  on  each  side  of  the  walk  :  besides,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  the  elms  will  destroy  the  possibility  of 
keeping  up  in  the  clumps  that  display  of  floral  beauty  which 
might  be  with  ease  accomplished  if  they  were  more  exposed  to 
the  light.  I  regretted  leaving  this  place  without  being  fully 
gratified  in  seeing  all  that  was  to  be  seen  ;  which  being  under- 
stood by  Mr.  Redding,  the  gardener,  he  kindly  told  me  that,  at 
any  future  period,  when  I  found  it  convenient  to  give  him  a  call, 
he  should  be  happy  to  accompany  me  round  the  whole. 

During  these  excursions  to  the  places  above  named,  I  could 
not  help  contrasting  the  state  of  gardening  in  general  at  the 
present  period,  with  what  it  was  only  twenty  years  ago;  and 
particularly  in  that  department  of  it  which  is  connected  with 
floriculture,  which  has  taken  rapid  strides  indeed.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  great  variety  of  hardy  handsome  flowering  plants 
within  the  above  period,  together  with  the  practice  of  partially  ac- 
climatising many  others  of  great  beauty,  form  an  epoch  such  as, 
perhaps,  was  never  calculated  upon ;  and  the  mode  now  almost 
generally  adopted  of  planting  in  masses,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, produces  a  far  more  striking  effect  than  that  of  planting 
in  mixtures,  as  was  done  formerly.  While  much  of  beauty  is  thus 
added  to  the  flower-garden,  it  has,  also,  been  the  means  of  ac- 
celerating the  art  of  propagating.  Formerly,  a  gardener  might 
rest  satisfied  in  the  possession  of  two  or  three  plants  of  a  kind  ; 
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but  now,  in  order  to  form  masses  in  places  of  large  extent  (for 
instance,  Dropmore),  hundreds  of  those  kinds  which  are  held  in 
the  highest  estimation  must  be  annually  propagated,  in  order  to 
have  a  full  and  rich  suppl}'.  It  is  also  necessary  for  the  gardener 
to  study,  not  only  the  art  of  propagating,  but,  also,  that  of  ar- 
rangement with  regard  to  succession  ;  so  as  at  all  times  to  have  in 
his  possession  such  a  stock  of  plants  in  pots  as  to  enable  him,  at 
any  given  period,  to  replace  such  of  the  masses  as  are  dying  off, 
in  order  to  keep  up  a  constant  display  of  flowers  throughout  the 
season.  Taste,  also,  by  this  mode  is  called  into  exercise  ;  upon 
which  much  must  depend  as  to  the  success  that  will  be  gained 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  masses,  so  as  to  produce  an  har- 
monious whole.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that,  in  proportion 
to  the  numerous  plants  lately  introduced,  there  seems  to  be  a 
corresponding  stimulus  produced  among  the  generality  of  those 
gardeners  who  have  flower-gardens  under  their  care,  and  through 
which  nothing  less  than  the  possession  of  every  new  plant  that  is 
introduced  will  satisfy  them.  It  is,  also,  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  present  system  of  propagating  is  so  far  in  advance  of  what 
it  was  in  former  days,  that,  in  many  instances,  with  one  tenth  of 
the  care  and  labour  formerly  bestowed,  ten  times  the  success  is 
gained. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  "  there  is  no  rule  without  an 
exception ; "  and  I  wish  to  apply  this  to  the  practice  of  fringing 
round  clumps  of  evergreens  with  flowers,  which,  upon  a  general 
system,  has  been  condemned,  and  I  think  justly  so,  for  places 
on  a  large  scale ;  and  more  especially  in  arboretums,  or  where 
the  shrubs  are  considered  of  primary  importance.  In  small 
places,  however,  or  in  compartments  where  it  is  desirable  to 
make  a  floral  display  the  distinguishing  feature,  I  think  the  rule 
may  be  lawfully  transgressed.  A  corroborating  instance  of  this, 
as  far  as  my  judgment  goes,  may  be  seen  at  Taplow  House,  the 
seat  of  Pascoe  Grenfell,  Esq.,  which  has  been  already  alluded  to 
in  the  above  notices. 

Before  I  close  these  remarks,  I  beg  to  venture  an  observation 
or  two  upon  what  I  have  too  frequently  witnessed  with  respect 
to  the  situations  made  choice  of  for  planting  such  trees  and 
shrubs  as  are  most  proper  for  embellishing  the  lawn.  In  many 
instances,  it  has  been  painful  to  observe  trees,  such  as  the  red 
cedar,  deciduous  cypress,  magnolia,  with  many  others  of,  per- 
haps, more  rare  qualities,  crammed  into  the  shrubbery ;  while 
on  the  lawn  might  be  seen  walnuts,  Spanish  chestnuts,  and 
other  trees  of  less  value ;  and  that,  frequently,  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  mansion,  and  to  the  complete  exclusion  of  such 
trees  and  shrubs  as  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  lawn.  Thus, 
although  there  might  be  a  profusion  of  the  latter  scattered 
through  the  shrubberies,  not  a  single  specimen  could  be  found 
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to  give  a  just  idea  of  the  beauty,  or  the  nature  of  the  habits,  of  any 
of  the  beautiful  exotic  trees  introduced  during  the  last  century. 
It  therefore  follows  that,  in  the  formation  of  lawns  and  shrub- 
beries, attention  is  requisite  in  order  to  give  trees  and  shrubs 
their  proper  place,  either  in  the  shrubbery  or  on  the  lawn  ;  as 
sacrifice,  in  some  way  or  other,  must  attend  an  opposite  pro- 
cedure. A  simple  rule,  if  acted  upon,  would,  I  think,  be  suf- 
ficient to  cure  this  unscientific  mode  of  planting ;  namely,  sup- 
posing, on  a  lawn,  after  the  clumps  and  shrubberies  are  formed 
agreeably  to  the  taste  of  the  designer,  there  should  be  room 
enough  for  a  dozen  or  two  of  lawn  shrubs  and  trees :  it  should 
then  be  his  first  object  to  select  his  plants  for  the  lawn,  making 
choice  of  the  handsomest,  most  rare,  and  appropriate  for  that 
purpose ;  and,  in  planting,  to  keep  the  largest  and  most  robust- 
growing  kinds  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  house.  If  the 
lawn  be  too  small  for  him  to  introduce  all  he  could  wish,  let 
him  begin  by  making  choice  of  the  most  select  sorts,  and 
descend,  by  degrees,  to  those  of  less  value.  I  do  not  mean  it 
to  be  understood  that,  upon  lawns  of  great  extent,  specimens  of 
kinds  which  may  be  considered  common,  but  at  the  same  time 
ornamental,  should  be  entirely  excluded ;  as,  at  proper  distances 
from  the  house,  in  many  instances,  they  might  be  valuable. 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  intended  to  exclude  altogether 
such  as  may  be  considered  as  the  best  kinds  of  lawn  plants 
from  the  shrubbery  :  only  let  it  be  observed  that,  in  all  cases, 
handsome  lawn  plants  or  trees  should  take  the  precedence  of 
common  trees  upon  the  lawn,  and  especially  near  the  house ; 
and  that  no  lawn  plant  or  tree  should  find  a  place  in  the  shrub- 
bery prior  to  having  one,  at  least,  of  its  species  planted  on  the 
lawn.  Perhaps  it  might  be  almost  impossible,  in  some  cases,  to 
strictly  adhere  to  this  system ;  but  I  think,  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple, it  should  be  carried  out  as  far  as  possible. 
Portland  Place,  Nov.  1836. 


Art.  III.     On  a  netv  Mode  of  grafting  ike  Vine.     By  Wm.  Gowans, 
Cadder  Gardens,  near  Glasgow. 

I  FELT  somewhat  interested  in  an  article  which  appeared  in 
this  Magazine  (Vol.  XII.  p.  171.),  entitled  "A  new  Method  of 
grafting,  or  rather  budding.  Vines.  By  Mr.  George  M'Leish." 
Through  the  Glasgow  Horticultural  Society,  I  had,  so  early  as 
September,  1834,  transmitted  to  the  London  Society  a  commu- 
nication, for  which  I  received  their  large  silver  medal  of  that 
year,  describing  a  mode  of  detached  vine  grafting  far  more 
simple  and  perfect,  and  far  more  likely  to  be  successful,  tlian 
that  proposed  by  Mr.  M'Leish.     The  following  extract  from 
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this  communication  will  show  the  superior  simplicity  and  per- 
fection of  the  mode  proposed  by  me  :  — 

"  I  select  a  scion  with  one  eye  {Jig.  34-.  a),  and  cut  it  into  the 
form  of  a  wedge.  For  a  stock,  I  select  a  shoot  of  the  preceding 
year,  about  the  same  thickness  as  the  scion  (or  stocks  of  several 
years  I  have  found  attended  with  equal  success),  and  cut  it  over 
a  little  above  the  second  eye  from  the  old  wood 
{b).  With  a  sharp  knife  I  cut  it  down  the 
centre  nearly  to  the  old  wood.  Out  of  each  half 
of  the  stock,  but  chiefly  out  of  that  half  which  is 
opposite  to  the  eye,  or  bud  (6),  I  pare,  with  a 
penknife,  as  much  as  is  necessary  to  make  it  fit 
the  cuttings  on  the  sides  of  the  scion.  I  insert 
the  scion  with  its  eye  {a)  opposite  to  that  left 
on  tiie  top  of  the  stock  {b).  I  tie  it  up,  and  clay 
it  over  in  the  usual  manner ;  with  this  difference, 
that  I  cover  nearly  the  whole  of  the  scion  with 
the  clay,  leaving  only  a  small  hole  for  its  eye.  I  tie  a  little  moss 
over  the  cla}',  upon  which  I  sprinkle  a  little  water  occasionally, 
to  keep  the  whole  in  a  moist  state  for  some  time. 

"  What  seems  of  essential  importance  in  this  mode,  is  the  eye, 
or  young  shoot  {b),  left  on  the  top  of  the  stock,  which  I  allow 
to  grow  for  ten  or  fourteen  days,  and  then  cut  it  off;  leaving 
only  one  eye  and  one  leaf  to  draw  sap  to  the  scion,  till  it  be 
fairly  united  to  the  stock. 

"  As  to  the  time  for  grafting,  I  find  that  it  will  succeed  very 
well  when  the  stocks  are  about  to  break  into  leaf;  but  I  think 
there  is  more  certainty  of  success  when  the  shoots  of  the  stock 
into  vvhich  the  ffraft  is  to  be  inserted  have  made  four  or  five 
eyes  of  new  wood.  By  this  time  the  sap  has  begun  to  flow 
freely,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  the  stock  suffering  from  bleed- 
ing :  but,  indeed,  if  vines  are  in  good  health,  and  thoroughly 
ripened,  there  is  no  danger  of  bleeding  at  any  time." 

As  a  voucher  of  the  success  of  this  plan,  I  transmitted  to 
the  Glasgow  Society,  along  with  my  communication,  a  bunch  of 
grapes,  the  produce  of  a  graft  which  had  been  sent  me  from 
Ireland  in  the  month  of  February  preceding;  and  which,  besides 
maturing  this  bunch,  had  grown  into  a  strong  vigorous  shoot, 
about  22  ft.  long,  fully  as  well  ripened  as  the  rest  of  the  wood 
on  the  same  vine.  With  a  later  communication  to  the  London 
Society,  I  sent  equally  splendid  vouchers.  But  of  this  anon. 
Suffice  it,  in  the  mean  time,  to  say,  that  (not  to  speak  of  fruit, 
but  merely  of  the  wood  produced)  Mr.  M'Leish's  inches  of 
success  have  been  doubled  or  trebled  in  feet  by  my  very  worst 
specimens. 

On  comparing  the  two  methods  as  to  principle,  it  must  ap- 
pear that  Mr.  M'Leish  has  complicated  and  ruined  his  method, 
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by  mistaking  for  essential  requisites  to  success  two  things  which 
are  not  requisite.  First,  he  has  deemed  the  method  of  budding 
essential  to  success.  Now,  it  is  true,  as  he  seems  to  have  dimly 
perceived,  that,  to  secure  a  union  between  the  stock  and  the 
scion,  it  is  requisite  to  have  the  suction  of  some  vegetation  on 
the  stock  above  the  junction ;  but,  had  he  known  that  this 
requisite  may  be  supplied  by  a  single  shoot,  or  bud,  on  the  stock 
a  little  above  the  junction,  he  would  never  have  thought  of  in- 
serting his  scion,  or  bud,  below  whole  branches  of  the  stock, 
which  must  draw  from  it  all  the  sap,  and  leave  it  to  dwindle,  as 
appears  from  his  statement,  in  the  puny  inches  of  wood  pro- 
duced. The  second  thing  which  he  has  reckoned  essential  to 
success  is,  the  fitting  of  a  flower-pot,  filled  with  mould,  around 
the  grafts :  but  this,  not  to  speak  of  its  clumsiness,  is  altogether 
unnecessary. 

My  second  communication  on  the  subject  to  the  London 
Society  was  in  July,  1835.  In  it  I  proposed  the  practical 
application  of  my  mode  of  grafting  to  the  economical  and  ex- 
peditious proving  of  the  unproved  varieties  of  the  vine.  This 
was  suggested  by  the  following  notice  in  the  Catalogue  oj' Fruits 
gro'wn  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society^ s  Garden  in  1831, 
under  the  article  "  Grapes  : "  —  "  The  varieties  of  grapes  are 
found  to  be  in  great  confusion  ;  and  much  difference  of  opinion 
exists  respecting  the  comparative  merits,  as  well  as  the  nomen- 
clature, of  many  of  the  sorts.  In  order  to  obtain  sufficient 
knowledge  on  this  subject,  it  is  evident  that  a  large  extent  of 
glass  is  requisite,  under  which  the  various  kinds  may  be  satis- 
factorily proved,  and  their  synonymes  ascertained.  Until  such 
is  provided,  much  uncertainty  must  remain  in  regard  to  this 
important  class  of  fruits.  In  the  meantime,  the  generally  known 
and  acknowledged  merits  and  characters  of  some  have  been 
given ;  and  others,  less  certain,  have  been  left  without  attaching 
any  remark,  till  circumstances  admit  of  the  whole  being  properly 
examined." 

On  referring  to  the  list  of  grapes  succeeding  this  notice,  I 
observed  that,  out  of  the  182  sorts  mentioned,  only  77  are 
described  as  having  been  proved,  leaving  105  unproved;  and, 
looking  at  the  reason  assigned,  I  thought  myself  warranted  to 
suppose  that  the  sorts  yet  unproved  were  little  short  of  100. 

I  proposed  and  sketched  a  plan,  by  which  all  these  unproved 
sorts  in  the  catalogue  might,  on  n)y  method  of  grafting,  be 
proved  in  the  space  of  three  3'ears,  with  an  extent  of  only  64  ft. 
of  glass,  and  with  the  sacrifice  of  not  more  than  one  half  the 
usual  crop  already  in  culture,  on  an  average  of  the  three  years; 
provided  that  the  extent  of  glass  required  were  already  furnished 
with  good  healthy  vines. 

As  an  assurance  of  the  success  that  might  be  expected  from 
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the  adoption  of  this  suggestion,  I  mentioned  that,  of  twenty-three 
grafts  which  I  had  put  on  that  season,  in  the  earliest  division  of 
the  vinery,  at  various  periods  of  advancement  in  the  growth  of 
the  stock,  two  only  had  failed,  leaving  twenty-one  vigorously 
shooting  grafts;  that  part  of  these  were  inserted  when  the  vines 
were  breaking  into  leaf,  and  part  when  the  vines  had  made  four 
or  five  eyes  of  new  wood ;  that  the  latter  had  come  away  much 
more  vigorously  than  the  former;  that,  in  four  weeks,  several 
of  the  grafts  had  grown  7  ft.;  that,  when  stopped,  some  of  them 
hatl  arrived  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  house  (17  ft.), 
being  well-ripened  wood  ;  tiiat  several,  of  both  periods,  had 
shown  fruit,  some  of  which  was  maturing  ;  that  a  considerable 
number  of  these  scions  (sent  from  the  Edinburgh  Society)  were 
small  and  weakly,  being  taken,  apparently,  from  vines  growing 
in  pots  ;  that  no  further  sacrifice  of  wood  was  made  in  their 
favour,  than  the  spur  on  which  they  were  inserted;  and  that  not 
a  single  bunch  was  sacrificed  of  the  main  crop.  In  regard  to 
some  grafts  transmitted  from  the  London  Society  in  April  that 
year,  I  also  mentioned,  that,  having  inserted  them  in  April  and 
May,  when  the  vines  had  made  four  or  five  eyes  of  new  wood, 
they  had  all  abundantly  succeeded  ;  and  that  some  of  them  bad 
been  stopped,  having  made  from  8  ft.  to  10  ft.  of  wood.  Three 
of  these,  cut  off  below  the  junction  with  the  stock,  one  of  them 
bearing  a  bunch  of  ripe  grapes,  I  transmitted  with  my  commu- 
nication. 

May  I  beg  your  acceptance  of  a  graft  of  that  year,  cut  off  in 
the  same  manner,  for  your  inspection  ?  It  is  not  so  vigorous 
as  many  of  its  neighbours,  nor  does  it  so  clearly  show  the  junc- 
tion, the  union  being  very  complete  ;  but  it  retains  the  bud,  or 
shoot,  on  the  top  of  the  stock,  so  important  to  success  in  my 
method  of  grafting. 

I  may  mention  that  similar  success  has  attended  all  my  graft- 
ings during  the  past  season.  I  may  also  mention,  that  several 
gardeners,  my  acquaintances,  have  gratified  me  with  the  intelli- 
gence of  their  complete  success  in  this  method.  In  particular, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Hopetoun  Gardens,  a  very  intelligent  friend,  has 
informed  me  of  his  success,  not  only  in  producing  vigorous 
shoots,  but  also  in  maturing  a  considerable  number  of  bunches. 

I  am  not  awai-e  whether  the  above  suggestions  have  been 
adopted  by  the  London  Society,  as  no  answer  has  been  sent  to 
my  communication  ;  but,  trusting  that  you  may  deem  the  sub- 
ject worthy  of  attention,  and  of  some  practical  importance,  I 
have  sent  you  the  above. 

Cadder  Gardens,  Dec.  28.  1836. 
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Art.  IV.  Notices  of  Gardens  and  Country  Seats  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  supplement arij  to,  or  corrective  of,  the  Notices  given  in 
the  **  Encyclopci'dia  of  Gardening."     By  various  Contributors. 

{Continued  from  p.  61.) 

ENGLAND. 

Treg0TH\AN,  near  Truro,  Cortiwall,  on  the  river  Fal ;  Earl  of  Falmouth. — 
The  house  is  superbly  built,  with  an  exterior  embellished  with  a  profusion  of 
small  towers  and  pinnacles.  The  walks,  which  are  delightfully  shaded,  extend 
in  different  directions  over  an  eminence  j  and  the  whole  is  well  wooded.  The 
park  is  large,  and  stocked  with  deer,  and  commands  a  beautiful  variety  of 
scenery  over  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Fal.  The  drives,  which  are  several 
miles  in  length,  afford  the  most  enchanting  prospects. 

JVcrrington  Park,  near  Launceston  ;  Uuke  of  Korthumhcrland.  —  Although 
it  lies  on  the  Cornish  side  of  the  river  Tamar,  it  is  nevertheless  considered  to 
be  in  Devonshire ;  at  least,  the  temporal  causes  of  the  parish  of  Werrington 
are  subject  to  the  county  of  Devon,  while  its  ecclesiastical  polity  is  connected 
with  the  archdeaconry  of  Cornwall ;  and  with  these  circumstances,  with  some 
others,  it  may  be  considered  to  be  attached  to  both  counties.  The  iiouse  is 
a  noble  structure,  situated  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Tamar.  The  new 
buildings  of  this  mansion,  which  compose  a  large  part  of  the  whole,  have 
three  fronts,  in  eacii  of  which  there  is  a  door  that  opens  into  an  extensive 
park ;  the  scenery  of  which  is  exceedingly  rich  and  diversified,  and  has  an 
air  of  great  magnificence,  particularly  in  a  southern  direction,  where  the  view 
takes  in  an  elegant  bridge  of  great  extent  thrown  across  the  Tamar.  Here 
the  grounds  spring  up  in  abrupt  knolls,  covered  with  foliage,  which  shades 
the  waters  that  are  winding  down  among  the  rocks,  whence  they  burst  forth, 
and  form  an  expansive  lake  below. 

Boconnoc,  some  distance  from  Bodmin ;  Lord  Grenville.  —  The  mansion 
was  new  modelled  by  Governor  Pitt,  who  added  a  new  wing ;  and  the  first 
Lord  Camelford  added  a  second,  in  which  there  is  a  handsome  gallery,  100  ft. 
long.  It  is  situated  in  a  delightful  lawn,  of  nearly  100  acres,  which  is  varied 
by  plantations  and  trees ;  and  the  wooded  hills  around  rise  in  beautiful  suc- 
cession ;  among  which  a  drive  is  carried  on  for  six  miles  in  circuit,  giving  access 
to  every  part  of  the  grounds,  and  affording  fine  views  of  the  scenery.  The 
oak  is  more  flourishing  here  than  in  most  parts  of  Cornwall ;  and  the  beech 
and  elm  grow  luxuriantly.  An  elegantly  proportioned  obelisk,  at  some 
distance,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  house,  forms  a  prominent  feature :  it 
was  erected  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Richard  Lyttleton,  and  is  now  surrounded 
by  a  plantation  of  firs.  Boconnoc  will  be  long  interesting  in  the  annals  of 
Great  Britain,  from  its  having  been  alternately  the  liead  quarters  of  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  and  the  court  of  His  Majesty  King  Charles  I.  in  the  year 
1644.. 

Treloiuarren,  five  Miles  South  of  Helstone  ;  Sir  Richard  Vyvyan,  Bart.  — 
A  fine  old  castellated  building.  The  plantations  here  are  very  extensive,  and 
in  some  parts  of  them  the  wood  thrives  remarkably  well,  and  produces  fine 
timber.  The  grounds  about  the  house  are  of  a  pleasing  description  ;  and  a 
part  of  the  garden  was,  a  few  years  ago,  devoted  to  a  systematic  arrangement 
of  plants.  Near  to  this  place  are  the  Goonhilly  Downs,  on  which  the  Cornish 
heath  (Gypsocallis  vagans)  grow*  spontaneously. 

Clowance,  near  Hayle,  between  Helstone  and  Camborne.  —  A  large  portion 
of  the  estate  is  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall,  nearly  four  miles  in  length,  erected 
by  the  present  Sir  John  St.  Aubyn,  which  encloses  the  mansion,  park,  pleasure- 
grounds,  garden,  &c.  Trees  grow  here  better  than  in  most  places  in  the  west 
of  Cornwall.  A  fine  sheet  of  water  adds  great  beauty  to  the  place,  which  is 
generally  much  admired  by  visiters.  This  is  the  first  place  in  Cornwall  where 
the  western  plane  (Platanus  occidentalis)  was  introduced. 
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Pendarves ;  Edward  WiUiam  Wyivie  Pendarvcs,  Esq.  (son  to  the  late 
John  Stackhouse,  Esq.,  who,  some  years  since,  took  the  name  of  Pendarves). 
—  The  present  proprietor  has  greatly  improved  this  place,  by  extending  the 
grounds,  and  giving  them  a  park-like  appearance ;  also  by  altering  the  ap- 
proach on  the  south-west,  and  adding  another  at  the  north-east;  which,  with 
many  acres  of  new  plantations,  adds  considerably  to  the  beauty  of  the  place. 
The  mansion  has,  also,  been  much  enlarged,  and,  situated  as  it  is  on  an  emi- 
nence, presents  a  striking  appearance  when  approaching  it  from  the  south- 
west. 

TeJiidi/  Park  ;  Lord  De  Dunstanvillc.  —  His  Lordship  is  a  great  planter,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  pinaster,  or  cluster  pine,  has  succeeded  greatly  in 
raising  plantations  on  the  bleak  parts  of  the  estate. 

Trevetliow  ;  Pracd,   Ksq.  —  This  seat  is  worthy  of  notice  on  account 

of  its  antiquity.  It  stands  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  Hayle,  near  St.  Ives, 
and  is  a  place  of  considerable  extent.  The  late  Mr.  Praed,  I  am  informed, 
first  introduced  the  pinaster  into  Cornwall. 

SCOTLAND. 

Moncricff  House,  the  Seat  of  Sir  David  Moncricjf,  is  situated  about  a 
mile  to  the  east  of  the  public  road  leading  from  Perth  to  Edinburgh,  and  is 
distant  about  three  miles  from  the  former  town.  This  estate  includes  a  large 
portion  of  the  tongue  of  land  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Tay  and 
Erne.  A  range  of  hills,  commencing  at  the  jiuiction  of  these  rivers,  extends 
from  east  to  west,  in  a  direction  nearl}' parallel  with  the  Erne:  these  gradually 
diminish  in  height  as  they  extend  to  the  westward,  and  are  finally  lost  in  the 
plain.  Immediately  to  the  north  of  the  house,  is  the  highest  hill  of  the  range, 
named  Moncrieff  Hill :  the  greater  part  of  which  is  clothed  with  wood,  as  are 
the  other  hills  extending  to  the  east  and  west,  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The 
foreground  descends  gradually,  with  gentle  undulations,  from  the  house  to  the 
river  Erne;  and  the  greater  part  of  it  consists  of  grass  land,  interspersed  with 
trees  and  plantations.  The  soil  of  these  grounds  is  of  various  kinds,  but  all 
of  them  productive. 

The  house  is  an  old  square  building,  four  stories  high.  An  approach  from 
the  south  has  been  made,  which  leaves  the  public  road  at  the  village  of  Dum- 
barny,  or  Bridge  of  Erne,  and  passes  along  the  Old  Bridge  onward  in  a 
winding  direction  to  the  house. 

The  kitchen-garden  is  situated  at  a  short  distance  to  the  eastward  of  the 
house;  and  the  hill  rises  abru])tly  behind  it.  The  form  is  a  parallelogram,  en- 
closed with  a  rubble  wall  of  whinstone;  and  it  contains  about  two  acres  of 
ground.  It  has  been  long  famous  for  producing  excellent  peaches.  In  1824,  an 
addition  of  more  than  an  acre  was  made  to  the  east  end  of  the  old  garden ;  and 
it  was  enclosed  on  the  north  and  east  sides  with  a  very  neat  wall,  10  ft.  high, 
built  of  tooled  freestone.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  this  addition  stands 
the  gardener's  house;  from  which  a  sunk  fence  extends  all  the  way  to  the 
mansion-house,  enclosing  a  number  of  acres  in  the  front  of  the  kitchen-gar- 
den ;  the  whole  of  which  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  flower-garden  and  shrubbery. 
The  soil  and  situation  render  this  a  place  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  either. 
The  collection  of  exotic  plants  at  Moncrieff)  considered  as  a  private  collection, 
is  superior  to  those  of  most  places.  In  the  kitchen-garden  is  a  neat  conser- 
vatory, of  an  octagonal  form,  4.5  ft.  diameter,  with  a  stove  on  the  east,  and 
vinery  on  the  west,  the  length  of  each  of  which  is  33  ft.  Upon  a  steep  bank 
to  the  north,  and  adjoining  the  garden,  is  an  enclosed  space,  with  a  range  of 
pine  and  melon  pits,  about  15.?ft.  in  length. 

Adjacent  to  the  house  are  two  fine  specimens  of  the  horscchestnut ;  one  of 
which,  in  1825,  measured  15  ft.  in  circumference  at  the  height  of  3  ft.  from 
the  ground  ;  and  near  it  is  a  walnut,  evidently  planted  at  the  same  time,  which, 
at  3  ft.  from  the  ground,  measured  13  ft.  in  circumference.  This  horsechest- 
nut  is,  probabi)',  not  only  one  of  the  largest,  but  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
oldest,  in  North  Britain.     The  greater  part  of  the  plantations  upon  this  estate 
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are  treated  with  a  view  to  timber ;  and  there  is  little  or  no  coppice-wood. 
The  trees  occupying  the  hilly  grounds  are  of  various  ages,  up  to  sixty  years. 
Very  fine  agates,  or  pebbles,  are  found  among  the  rocks  of  these  hills  ;  and 
they  are  said  to  be  very  superior  to  what  are  generally  found  in  the  neigh- 
bouring hill  of  Kinnoul.  A  pair  of  ravens  build  their  nest  annually  among  the 
rocks  of  this  hill ;  and  I  have  been  informed  by  a  gamekeeper  residing  in  the 
neighbourhood,  that  a  pair  of  these  birds  will  not  permit  another  pair  to 
reside  within  ten  or  twelve  miles  of  their  residence.  The  view  from  the 
summit  of  MoncriefFHill  has  been  justly  celebrated  :  it  extends  over  one  of 
the  most  fertile  and  picturesque  parts  of  Scotland. 

Scone,  the  Seat  of  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  is  one  of  those  few  residences 
which,  in  Scotland,  are  called  palaces;  certain  Scottish  kings  having  been 
crowned  there.  It  is  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Tay,  two  miles 
north  of  Perth,  on  a  small  portion  of  table  land,  separated  from  the  river  by 
a  considerable  extent  of  level  meadow.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  house 
the  grounds  descend  to  the  Tay  with  an  irregular  surface ;  and  behind  they 
rise  in  a  longitudinal  winding  bank,  which  terminates  in  an  elevated  plain. 
The  views  in  front  look  across  the  river  to  a  fertile  and  well-wooded  distance, 
in  which  the  plantations  of  Methven  and  Lyndoch  are  prominent  features. 
Looking  down  the  river,  to  the  south,  are  to  be  seen  Perth,  and  its  very  hand- 
some bridge ;  and  up  the  river,  to  the  north,  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of 
Dunkeld.  Full  in  front,  the  horizon  closes  upon  Ben  Voirlich,  Ben  More, 
and  other  mountains  of  the  Grampian  range,  distant  between  thirty  and  forty 
miles.  The  present  house  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  palace.  It  is  in 
the  castellated  Gothic  style,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Atkinson,  and  substan- 
tially executed  with  a  redilish  sandstone  of  great  durability,  found  on  the 
estate.  Many  persons  consider  that  it  would  have  been  in  better  taste  to  have 
preserved  the  old  palace,  and  built  a  new  one  adjoining,  connecting  the  two, 
both  for  effect  and  convenience. 

The  surrounding  grounds,  and  especially  towards  the  east,  are  rather  un- 
fortunately situated  in  respect  to  public  roads  and  intervening  property;  the 
latter,  chiefly  cottages  and  gardens.  This  has  hitherto  prevented  such  a  general 
arrangement  as  is  necessary  to  form  a  suitable  park.  There  are  no  proper 
approaches  in  any  direction  ;  but  a  number  of  plantations  are  made  in  different 
places,  as  component  parts  of  a  general  plan,  which  may,  or  may  not,  be  com- 
pleted at  some  future  period. 

The  kitchen-garden  is  situated  to  the  east  of  the  house,  at  the  bottom  of 
a  wooded  bank,  and  consists  of  about  five  English  acres,  enclosed  by  a  brick 
wall.  The  form  is  nearly  that  of  a  square,  subdivided  into  two  parallelograms 
by  a  wall  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west.  The  walls  are  covered  with  neatly 
trained  fruit  trees,  that  seldom  fail  to  produce  good  crops.  The  hot-houses 
are  upon  the  north  wall  of  the  garden  :  they  consist  of  three  divisions  of 
100ft.  each,  with  two  houses  in  each  division;  they  are  l-tft.  in  height,  and 
about  10  ft.  in  breadth  ;  and  are  wholly  devoted  to  peaches  and  grapes.  They 
are  erected  in  a  very  substantial  manner.  The  remaining  forcing  consists  of 
some  pine  and  melon  pits. 

In  one  of  the  peach  houses,  the  trees  are  trained  on  a  curved  trellis,  which 
reaches  from  the  front  to  the  back  wall,  and  is  sufUciently  high  to  admit  of 
walking  under  it.  From  the  point  where  it  touches  the  back  wall,  another 
trellis  reaches  to  the  top  of  the  house.  By  this  means  a  greater  surface  for 
training  on  is  obtained  than  if  there  had  been  only  one  trellis,  either  against 
the  back  wall,  or  close  under  the  glass ;  and  the  fruit  is  brought  nearer  the 
light  than  if  a  dwarf  front  trellis  and  upright  trellis,  the  whole  height  of  the 
back  wall,  had  been  employed.  The  flower-garden  lies  about  half  way  between 
the  house  and  kitchen-garden  :  it  contains  a  good  collection  of  deciduous 
shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants ;  but  most  sorts  of  evergreens  are  liable  to  be 
destroyed  by  frosts. 

This  estate  contains  from  3000  to  4000  acres,  of  which  14-34  are  under 
plantation.  One  plantation,  distant  about  three  miles  to  the  n.e.  of  the  house, 
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which  was  planted  about  100  years  ago,  contains  261  acres;  but  a  very  great 
portion  has  been  planted  witiiin  these  last  twenty-five  years,  and  is  in  a  very 
thriving  state.  It  is  common,  where  extensive  plantations  have  been  made, 
that  they  are  neglected  while  young,  and  have  not  that  attention  paid  to  thin- 
ning, (Src,  that  they  require ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  at  Scone  :  the  young 
plantations  here  are  kept  in  a  manner  that  does  credit  to  the  proprietor  and 
his  ganleners. 

Alelhvcn  Castle^  the  Seal  of  Robert  Smt/the,  Esq.,  is  situated  five  miles  to 
the  westward  of  Perth.  The  house  stands  on  elevated  ground,  richly  wooded 
on  all  sides.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  square,  with  four  circular  towers,  one  at 
each  angle.  To  the  right  and  left  are  appendages  connected  with  it  of  recent 
erection  ;  to  the  north-east,  the  wood  of  Methven  is  seen  occupying  the 
high  grounds  and  sloping  banks  :  it  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  river  Almond,  the  banks  of  which  are  precipitous.  This 
wood  consists  chiefly  of  oak,  with  a  mixture  of  birch,  Scotch  pine,  hazel, 
<*v;c.  The  greater  part  is  in  coppice,  with  large  trees  from  60  ft.  to  100  ft. 
apart.  The  view  to  the  south-east  extends  over  a  nearly  level  tract  of  country 
to  tile  high  grounds  north  of  Duplin,  a  distance  of  several  miles.  That  part 
of  the  plain  adjacent  to  the  castle  consists  chiefly  of  meadows  and  orna- 
mental plantations  :  beyond  this,  all  along  the  valley  to  the  westward,  and 
the  high  grounds  to  the  south,  the  country  has  a  bare  and  bleak  appearance. 
South-west  of  the  Castle  is  a  small  hill,  crowned  witii  plantation.  The  road 
leading  from  Perth  to  Criett'  passes  along  the  valley  between  the  Castle  and 
this  hill.  To  the  north-west,  the  grounds  consist  of  undulated  grass  lands, 
finely  wooded.  An  approach-road  leads  from  the  west,  and  another  from  the 
cast,  to  the  Castle.  That  from  the  west  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length, 
with  a  very  neat  lf)dge  at  the  entrance;  that  from  the  east  may  be  a  mile  or 
more  in  length,  and  is  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  handsomest  in  Scotland.  The 
entrance  is  at  tlie  village  of  Almond  Bank,  soon  after  it  passes  a  beautiful 
small  lake  with  slojjing  banks  and  clumps  of  plantation.  From  hence  it 
gradually  ascends  in  a  winding  direction,  passing  through  part  of  the  old  wood, 
and  onward  to  the  Castle. 

The  kitchen-garden  is  situated  to  the  west  of  the  Castle :  its  form  is  that  of 
a  parallelogram.  It  contains  about  five  acres,  and  is  enclosed  with  a  substan- 
tial wall,  lined  with  brick.  The  western  part  has  a  declivity  towards  the 
south  ;  that  of  the  eastern  slopes  towards  the  south-west,  and  is  divided  by  a 
brick  wall  from  the  former.  The  north  wall  of  the  western  division  is  a  hot- 
wall,  400  ft.  in  length.  No  houses  are  as  yet  erected.  Abundant  crops  of 
culinary  vegetables,  apples,  pears,  plums,  &c.,  are  produced  in  this  garden.  A 
shrubjjery  extends  from  the  kitchen-garden  to  the  Castle,  where  it  joins  a 
neat  flower-garden. 

There  are  some  fine  old  trees  upon  the  bank,  immediately  below  the  Castle ; 
one  of  which,  an  oak,  has  a  beautiful  spreading  top,  which,  in  1825,  measured 
90  ft.  diameter,  and  covers  an  area  of  707  yards.  Its  trunk  measured  18^  ft. 
circumference,  and  it  has  increased  greatly  in  size  within  these  thirty  years. 
One  hundred  merks  were  offered  for  this  tree  about  120  years  ago.  Adjacent 
was  a  black  poplar,  under  60  years  of  age,  that  measured  10  ft.  in  circum- 
ference at  3  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  contained  about  90  ft.  of  timber.  The 
woods  upon  this  estate  are  very  extensive,  and  are  kept  in  good  order ;  an 
excellent  proof  of  which  is,  that  they  are  found  to  yield  a  rent  equal  to  the 
best  corn  land.  The  plantations  of  Lyndoch  join  those  of  Methven  on  the 
north,  and  form  an  extensive  tract  of  wooded  country. 

The  soil  of  this  estate  is  various,  but  the  greater  portion  approaches  to  that 
of  a  reddish-coloured  clay :  the  extensive  tract  of  low  ground  upon  the  south 
of  the  estate  consists  chiefly  of  water-worn  stones  and  gravel,  with  a  slight 
covering  of  decomposed  gravel  and  vegetable  matter.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  river  Erne  once  flowed  along  this  track  :  there  is  a  line  of  bogs  and  lakes 
that  have  very  much  the  appearance  of  the  course  of  a  river. 
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Art.  V.     On  the  Formation  and  Planting  of  a  Suburban  Kitchen- 
Garden.     By  A.  Forsyth. 

I  HAD  almost  considered  it  a  waste  of  laboui*  to  give  even  an 
outline  of  a  garden  of  this  class,  since  the  general  practice  is  to 
lay  out  the  pleasure-ground  first,  and  afterwards  to  enclose  a 
part  of  the  paddock  for  an  orchard  and  vegetable-ground ; 
forming  the  walks  of  any  hard  rubbish  coated  with  cinder 
ashes  (seldom  gravel),  with  here  and  there  a  sprig  of  box  along 
the  margins  of  the  principal  walks,  and  rows  of  strawberries  or 
parsley,  by  way  of  edgings,  to  the  subordinate  alleys  ;  while, 
in  the  orchard  and  against  the  walls,  the  fanciful  modes  of 
pruning  and  training  really  baffle  all  description  ;  for  they  are 
in  every  form,  from  the  natural  mushroom  shape  to  the  tortuous 
zig-zag. 

This,  though  it  may  appear  to  some  a  hideous-looking  carica- 
ture, is  certainly  a  true  representation  of  the  state  of  some  gar- 
dens near  London,  where  better  things  might  be  expected. 
However,  it  is  certainly  good  economy  to  have  useful  edgings 
instead  of  ornamental  ones,  where  ground  is  scarce ;  and  this  is 
pretty  often  the  case  in  suburban  gardens.  The  scarceness  of 
room  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  complaint  among 
all  the  proprietors  of  suburban  residences ;  and  it  is  one  that 
money  cannot  remove;  since,  however  wealthy  their  proprietors 
may  be,  they  are  hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  neighbours 
equally  wealthy  with  themselves,  that  would  not  give  them  an 
acre  of  the  land  adjoining,  perhaps,  for  several  hundred  pounds. 
So  much  for  the  present  state  of  suburban  gardens  in  general ; 
though  there  are  many  honourable  exceptions,  and  many  gar- 
dens handsomely  laid  out,  and  scientifically  conducted,  on  the 
state  of  which  I  am  altogether  incompetent  to  offer  a  criticism. 
From  observing  these  defects,  and  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
cause  of  them,  I  have  drawn  up  the  system  of  gardening  de- 
tailed below,  from  which,  I  think,  I  may  safely  guarantee  to 
the  proprietor  the  following  results :  —  The  use  of  one  fourth 
more  land;  a  great  deal  more  fruit  of  superior  quality,  and  of 
the  sorts  most  difficult,  under  present  circumstances,  to  obtain 
(I  mean,  particularly,  the  finer  sorts  of  apples,  and  the  new 
Flemish  pears)  ;  metamorphosing  the  walks  of  the  kitchen- 
garden  into  bowers,  covered,  in  spring,  summer,  and  autumn 
with  abundance  of  flowers  or  fruit. 

Every  species  of  hardy  fruit-bearing  tree  and  shrub  may  be 
trained  on  curvilinear  trellises  {see  figs.  35,  36,  and  37.)  over 
the  walks  and  thoroughfares  of  the  garden ;  which  walks,  when 
once  properly  drained,  paved,  and  trellised  with  cast-iron 
arches  and  wire  rods,  will,  according  to  the  closest  calculation 
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that  I  can  make,  remain  cost  free,  painting  excepted,  for  twenty 
years  ;  at  the  end  of  which  term,  independently  of  the  increase 
of  fruit,  and  of  the  grateful  shade 
and  pleasing  promenade  that  they 
will  afford,  they  will  be  found 
cheaper  than  walks  made  of  gi'avel, 
in  the  same  way  that  a  slated  roof 
is  found  cheaper,  in  the  long  run, 
than  one  thatched,  like  a  corn- 
stack,  with  straw  and  ropes  every 
year.  Besides  the  difference  in 
daily  comfort  and  annual  expendi- 
ture in  walks  paved  with  beautiful 
blue  slab  slate,  at  all  seasons  clean, 
and  ready  to  be  traversed  by  the  foot 
or  the  wheelbarrow,  with  equal  im- 
punity in  frost  or  in  thaw,  there 
will  be  no  more  danger  of  des- 
sert strawberries  or  garnishing 
parsley  being  mingled  with  the  coal 
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ashes   in  the  walks;   no  more  cleaning  and  rolling  of  gravel; 
and     no     planting     and 
clipping  of  box  edgings. 
I  should  no  more  think  of 
planting  box  in  a  kitchen- 
garden,  than  I  should  of 
placing  a  cabbage  leaf  as 
a    back     to    a    nosegay. 
It  is  high  time  to  lay  aside 
such     medleys,     and    to 
place  articles   essentially 
ornamental    in    an    esta- 
blishment of  their  own. 
Fig.    38,  shows    the    ar- 
rangement of  the  paving 
and  pillars  at  the  intersec- 
tionsof  the  walks,  with  the 
small    footpath    outside, 
for  conducting    the   cul- 
ture of  the  compartments. 
The  present  article  is  an 
humble  but  hearty  attempt  to   combine  economy  of  room  with 
a  high  degree  of  excellence  in  the  articles  produced  ;  and  I  trust 
that  this  will  be  completely  effected 
by  the  plan  proposed.     If  you  exa- 
mine a  healthy  young  pear  branch 
{fg.  40.),  trained  horizontally  on  a 
wall  (for  that  is  the  fairest  sample), 
you  will  find,  at  the  end  of  the  shoot, 
first,  wood  of  the  present  year ;  next 
to  that,  the  wood  of  the  last  year, 
which  is  now  forming  fruitful  spurs; 
and,  next  to  that,  on  the  two-years- 
old  wood,  you  will  find  the  fruits. 
This  is,  unquestionably,  the  nature 
of  the  pear;  and,  though  fruit  spurs 
are  produced  on  older  wood,  I  have  always  observed  the  finest 
fruits  growing  on  maiden  spurs.    To  make  sure  work,  therefore, 
I  confine  myself  to  them  ;  and  I  hope  to  see  breast  wood,  as  it 
is  called,  converted  to  some  better  purpose  than   robbing  the 
fruit  tree  border  to  enrich  the   rubbish   heap.     Surely,  nature 
never  meant  this  :   neither  do  gardeners ;  yet,  assuredly,  they 
practise  it.     Figs.  39.  and  40.  will  show  the  manner  in  which  I 
propose  to  treat  the  pear  ti'ees  in  pruning;  and  figs.  41.  and  42. 
the  peaches.    Every  year's  wood  will  be  kept  by  itself;  and  every 
unnecessary  leader  and  lateral  twig  removed  while  quite  young ; 
and  not  a  leaf  allowed  to  remain  without  a  reason  being  found  in 
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Pear  tree  on  a  wall  or  trellis. 

the  principal  crops ;   yet 


its  behalf.  Strange  as  it  may  appear, 
a  careful  observation  will  satisfy  any 
one  of  the  truth  of  this  statement ; 
and,  in  the  end,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  gardener  may  safely  trust 
for  a  crop  to  that  very  breast  wood 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
cut  off  and  throw  away. 

In  cropping  the  garden,  every 
article,  without  exception,  should  be 
in  rows;  as  this  will  save  much  labour 
in  weeding,  and  also  allow  the  crops 
to  be  benefited  by  hoeing.  In  Jig. 
4-3.  I  have  allotted  compartments  for 

it  must  not  be  supposed  that  anything  like  an  arbitrary  settle 
ment  of  crops  is  attempted, 
or  meant  to  be  laid  down. 
What  I  have  stated  is  only 
a  sketch  of  the  propor- 
tions that  one  class  of  vege- 
tables bears  to  another;  and 
that  neither  borrowed  nor 
guessed  at,  but  taken  from 
the  slips  and  quarters  of 
existing  establishments  to 
which  I  have  had  access. 
The  boundary  of  the  ac- 
companying sketch  is  — 
what  ?  A  hedge  ?  No ;  clipped  hedges  bear 
walk  overarched  with  stubborn  or  prickly  fruit-bearing  plants; 


One,  two,  and  three-years-otd  wood  of  a  pear  tree. 

no  fruit.     It  is  a 


Peach  tree  before  winter  pruning. 


After  winter  pruning. 
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Iti  fruit :  showing  also  the  seams  of  the  bricks. 

such  as  filberts,  gooseberries,  berberries,  closely  trained  up  on 
one  side  to  the  centre  of  the  arch  ;  and  on  the  other  side  scarlet 
runners,  tall  peas,  fruit  trees,  &c.  Where  the  kitchen-garden 
adjoins  the  pleasure-ground,  common  laurels,  carefully  pruned 
with  the  knife  (not  clipped),  will  form  a  handsome  fence  and 
shelter.  A  hedge  of  laurels  pruned  in  this  way  may  be  seen,  at 
Dropmore,  33  ft.  high. 

The  following  is  the  arrangement  of  trees  for  the  walls  and 
arches : — 


South  Wall. 
18  Peach  trees,  at  13  ft.  apart  -  270ft. 
6  Nectarine  trees,  at  15ft.  apt.    90 
15  Vines,  at  6  ft.  apart   -         -    90 
10  Apricot  trees,  at  15  ft.  apart  150 
10  Fig  trees,  at  15  ft.  apart      -  150 

Total  lengtli  of  south  wall,  750 
North  Wall. 
20   Morello  cherry   trees,  at 

15  ft.  apart        -  -300ft. 

140    Gooseberry   and   currant 

trees,  3  ft.  apart   -         -  420 

Total  length  of  north  wall,  720 
East  and  West  Wall. 
30  Pear  trees,  20  ft.  apart        -  600  ft. 
10  Cherry  tiees,  15  ft.  apart    -  150 
10  Plum  trees,  15  ft.  apart       -  150 

Total  length         -  900 


Esjjalier  Arches. 

130  Apple     trees,    at    15  ft 

apart         .  .  . 

70  Pear  trees,  15  ft.  apart   - 

50  Cherry    trees,     at    15  ft 

a[)art         -  _  . 

50  Plum  trees,  1 5  ft.  apart  - 

750  Gooseberry    trees,    3  ft. 

apart 
300  Currant   trees,    ^t    3  ft 

apart 
300  Raspberry  plants,    l^ft. 
apart   -  -  - 

Outer  half  of  boundary  arch 
occupied    with    laurel,   fil- 
berts, berberries 
6  Quince  trees,  15  ft.  apart   - 
8  Medlar  trees,  15  ft.  apart   - 


1950  ft. 
1050 

750 
730 

2250 

-  1500 

750 


1260 

90 

120 


Total  length  -  10470 

being  3235  ft.  of  archway. 


Now,  10470  ft.  of  espalier  arch  gives  space  for  3490  goose- 
berry trees  at  3ft.  apart;  which,  in  the  open  quarter,  in  rows 
6  ft.  by  4  ft.,  would  occupy  1  acre,  3  roods,  27  pole«f,  20  yards  ; 
only  12  poles  less  than  2  acres,  or  half  the  garden.  And  il  is 
well    known   that  espalier    trees  are  surer  and  greater  bearers 
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Strawberries, 
13  Poles. 


Asparaj^us, 
29  Poles. 


Globe  Artichoke, 
6  Poles. 


Rhubarb, 
G  Poles. 


Sea-kale, 
14  Poles. 


Horse-radish, 
3  Poles. 


Strawberries, 
13  Poles. 


43 


V- 

Early  Peas  interlined 

with    Spinach,   to    be 

succeeded  by  Endive. 

18  Poles. 


Mushroom  Vaults. 


Cauliflower  &  Cucumber 
under  Hand  Glasses. 


Glass 

Structures, 

Sheds, 

37 


Onions  and 
Leeks, 
8  Poles. 


Beet, 
6  Poles. 

Salsafy  and 

Scorzonera, 

2  Poles. 


I'arsnips 

and 
Carrots, 
16  Poles. 
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Cabbages, 

Borecole,  &c 

16  Poles. 

Cabbages, 

■  Savoys,  &c 

16  Poles. 

S 

Sorrel. 

J 

Winter  Onions  succeeded  by 
Kidney  Beiins. 

Celery  preceded  by  Peas, 
2.5  Poles. 


Cardoons,  4  Poles. 
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Coraposi 

Ground, 

&c. 

Poles. 


Cauliflowei, 
16  Poles. 


^ 


Turnips, 
16  Poles. 


a. 


Early  Potatoes,  to  be  suc- 
ceeded   by   Lettuce    and 
late  Celery,  protected. 
18  Poles. 


Beans, 
16  Poles. 


Nurslings. 


Kidney  Beans. 


Potatoes  succeeded  by  Coleworts, 
24  Poles. 


Jerusalem  Artichokes,  5  Poles. 


c. 

ij 

^ 

Cucumber  succeedinBCauli-    1 

flouer,  under  Hand  Glassta 

a 

• 

X. 

'I- 

3. 

-6 

25 

0) 

t» 

S 

s 

Brocoli, 

3 

o 

16  Poles. 

bO 
C 

>^ 

3 

'^ 

, 
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Peas  with 
Spinach 

interlining, 
29  Poles. 


/ 


\f)l 


Strawberries. 
13  Poles. 


Peas 

with  Lettuce,  &c. 

interlining, 

29  Poles. 


Strawberries, 
13  Poles. 
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tlian  standard  ones  ;  and,  the  wood  and  leaves  being  exposed 
to  the  full  and  equal  action  of  the  sun,  perfect  handsome  fruits, 
fit  for  the  banqueting  table,  whicli  on  standards  would  have 
only  swelled  the  heap  of  waste  and  windfalls. 


I  Avant  rouge 
1  Early  Anne 
1  Pourpree  hative 


Select  List  of  Peaches. 

4  French,  or  grosse  mignonne 
3  Royal  George 
2  Montauban 


3  Noblesse 

1  Bellegarde 

2  Late  admirable. 


Nectarines. 


3  EInige 

1  Violette  hative 

2  New  white.  This  fruit  is  said  to 
ripen  in  the  latter  end  of  August 
and  beginning  of  September;  and 
I  have  proved   that   it   sometimes 


ripens  thirty  days  later.  It  is  a 
small  fruit,  adhering  closely  to  the 
tree  till  the  skin  gets  shrivelled. 
These  remarks  I  made  on  speci- 
mens planted  against  a  south  wall 
ten  miles  from  London. 


3  White  Sweetwater 
3  Es{)enone,  black 
3  Black  cluster 


2  Red  masculine 


2  Black  Ischia 
2  Brunswick 


Reds,  400. 

50  Rough  red 

30  Champagne 

50  Scotch  small  jam 
100  Red  Warrington 
100  Ironmonger 

50  Wilmot's  early  red. 
Whites,  100. 
25  Taylor's  bright  Venus 
25  Wellington 
50  Crystal. 


Vines. 

3  White  muscadine,  or  musque  chas- 

selas 
3  Verdelho 


Apricots. 
2  Royal  orange 


2  Breda 


Figs. 
2  Large  white  Genoa 
2  Marseilles. 

Gooseberries, 


4  Moorpark 


2  Lee's  perpetual 


Greens,  100. 
50  Early  rough 
30  Green  Walnut 
20  Pitmaston  green  gage. 
Yellows,  200. 
100  Champagne 
50  Early  sulphur 
50  Rumbullion. 
Total,  800  gooseberry  trees,  including 
those  for  preserving,  under  mats, 
on  the  north  wall. 


CiirranfSy  590. 
290    Wilmot's   large   red.     Whoever         for  no  other  variety  of  red  currant. 


has    seen    the    sfjlendid    specimens 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Wilmot  will  wish 


150  Black  Naples 
150  White  Dutch. 


200  Red  Antwerp 
100  Barnet 


Kitchen  Apples,  70. 
10  Keswick  codlin 


Hasphcrries,  500. 

50  DoubL-bearing 
100  Yellow  Antwerp 

Ajyjyles. 

5  Carlisle  codlin 
10  Hawthornden 


50  Cornish. 


3  Manks  codlin 
2  Alexander 
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5  Nonsuch 
3  Gravensteln 

2  Yorkshire  greening 
5  Blenheim  pippin 

5  Bedfordshirefoundling 

3  Royal  russet 

2  White  Calville 

3  Norfolk  beaufin 

4  French  crab 
3  Kerry  pippin 

3  French  reinette. 


Dessert  Apples,  60. 
3  White  juneating 
3  Red  Quarrenden 
2  Wormsley  pippin 
2  Yellow  Ingestrie 

2  Brookes's 

3  King  of  pippins 
3  Golden  reinette 
2  Cockle  pippin 

5  Golden     pippin,    old, 
and  varieties 


3  Lemon  pippin 

2  Downton  pippin 

3  Margil 

7  Ribston  pippin 
5  Dutch  mignonne 
10  Nonpareils  —  Brad- 
dick's  old,and  Searle's 
2  Loan's  pearmain 
1  Dredge's  fnir  maid 
1  Hall  door 
1  Shepherd's  fame. 


2  Glout  morceau 
4  Jargonelle 

1  Autumn  bergamot 

3  Beurre  Diel 
3  Marie- Louise 


6  Glout  morceau 

3  Jargonelle 

4  Windsor 

3  Autumn  bergamot 


30  Pears  for  the  East  and  West  Walls. 


2  Crassane 

]  Passe-Cohnar 

1  Bezi  Vaet 

3  Old  Colmar 

2  Pound  pear 


2  Uvedale's  St.  Germain 

3  Duchesse  d'Angouleme 
2  Aston  town 

1  Cadillac. 


70  Pears  for  the  Espalier  Arches. 


2  Beurre  Diel 

2  Gansell's  bergamot 
6  Marie-Louise 

3  Crassane 


4  WiUiams's  bonChretien  2  Passe-Colmar 
6  Beurre  de  Capiaumont  2  Bezi  Vaet 
2  Forelle  3  Old  Colmar 


5  Napoleon 

2  Brown  beurre, 

2  Bon  Chretien 

2  Chaumontelle 

3  Pound  pear 
5  St.  Germain 
3  Cadillac. 


East  and  West  Walls,  10 
6  May  duke  1  Blackheart 

1  Whiteheart         2  Archduke. 

North  Wall. 
20  Morellos. 

East  and  West  Walls,  10. 
1  Jaune  hative 
1  Early  violet 
1  Drap  d'or 
1  Green  gage 
1  St,  Catherine 
1  Purple  gage 
1  Coe's  golden  drop 
1  Blue  imperatrice 
I  White  magnum  bonum 
1  Red  magnum  bonum 


Cherries,  80. 

Espalier  Arches,  50. 

14  May  duke  10  Bigarreau 

4  Whiteheart         4  Florence 

3  Blackheart  3  Kentish 

3  Archduke  3  Morello. 

Plums,  60. 

Espalier  Arches,  30. 
3  Drap  d'or 
10  Green  gage 

3  Coe's  golden  drop 

4  Blue  imperatrice 

6  Orleans 
3  Diamond 

7  Shropshire  damson 

3  White  magnum  bonum 

2  Red  magnum  bonum 

3  Coe's  late  red. 


Filbei-ts,  100,  at  4  ft.  apart,  on  the  boundary  Arch,  by  way  of  Hedge,  thickly 

trained  on  the  outer  Half  of  the  Espalier  Arch. 
23  Red  23  White  25  Barcelona  23  Cosford. 


100  Red 


Berberries,  133,  at  3  ft.  apart  on  the  Fence. 
20  Black 


13  White. 


One  side  (the  most  exposed),  it  is  presumed,  is  covered  with 
laurels,  3  ft.  apart,  spurred  and  tied  w^ith  wire. 


134  Propagating  a?id  Transplanting  of  Evergreens. 

Anx.  VI.  On  the  Propagating  and  Transplanting  of  Evergreens.  By 
John  Tuknhill,  Gardener  to  Charles  Cowan,  Esq.,  Valleyfield 
Bank,  near  Pennycuick. 

On  reading  over  Mr.  Rutger's  remarks  upon  the  transplant- 
ing of  evergreens  (Vol.  XII.  p.  567.),  I  observe  that  he  does 
not  give  the  size  of  the  plants  which  he  has  been  so  successful 
in  transplanting,  or  the  best  method  of  propagating  them.  In 
the  few  remarks  which  I  am  about  to  make,  I  intend  to  give 
what  appears  to  me  the  simplest  and  best  method  of  propa- 
gating and  planting  evergreens  ;  and  it  is  one  which  I  have  prac- 
tised for  these  ten  years  past.  I  take  as  many  cuttings  as  I 
want  from  branches  that  are  lying  on  the  ground,  which  I 
prefer,  because  they  are  generally  formed  with  small  fibres,  like 
maggots;  and,  when  I  cannot  find  any  in  this  state,  I  select  a 
plant  or  plants  of  the  kind  which  1  intend  to  propagate ;  and, 
taking  a  barrow  load  of  good  mould,  I  lay  it  all  round  the 
plant,  keeping  the  soil  shaded  and  damp.  In  the  course  of 
four  months,  the  lower  branches  begin  to  form  small  fibres ; 
and,  when  these  are  sufficiently  advanced,  which  is  generally 
about  July  15.,  I  prepare  my  cuttings,  and  plant  them  in  rows; 
1  ft.  between  the  rows,  and  3  in.  apart  in  the  row.  By  the  July 
following,  that  is,  twelve  months  after  being  planted,  the  cut- 
tings will  be  found  to  have  formed  shoots  from  9  in.  to  12  in. 
long,  and  to  have  very  handsome  little  balls.  Such  plants  I 
prefer  for  transplanting  to  plants  six  times  their  age;  as  I  can 
transplant  them  with  safety  at  any  season  of  the  year,  provided 
the  weather  be  fine.  I  could  carry  such  plants  fifty  miles,  and 
not  injure  their  balls.  A  plant  of  the  common  laurel,  raised, 
in  1828,  from  a  cutting  treated  in  this  manner,  is  now  7  ft.  in 
height,  with  a  head  49  ft.  in  circumference. 

No  doubt  it  may  sometimes,  for  a  particular  purpose,  be 
proper  to  transplant  large  plants;  and,  if  very  carefully  done, 
in  a  sheltered  spot,  and  the  plants  be  well  watered  and  sup- 
ported afterwards,  they  may  succeed  :  but  a  plantation  of  any 
considerable  extent  will  acquire  a  body  and  figure  sooner  by 
being  formed  with  small  plants  than  with  large  ones.  Large 
tall  plants  require  to  have  a  staff  placed  near  them,  on  which 
they  may  lean,  and  wait  patiently  till  small  ones  have  grown 
over  their  lieads. 

When  I  remove  any  evergreen  shrubs  or  trees,  I  always 
carry  a  little  bast  matting  along  with  me,  for  my  labourers  to  tie 
on  the  south  side  of  the  shrub  or  tree,  as  a  mark  to  enable  me 
to  plant  it  in  the  same  position  with  regard  to  north  or  south 
that  it  was  in  before ;  as  I  know  from  experience  that  it  will  not 
thrive  unless  this  is  attended  to,  especially  if  it  belongs  to  the 
pine  or  fir  tribe. 

Valleyfield,  Nov.  21.  1836. 
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Art.  VII.  Notice  of  some  Gree^i-hoiise  and  HatJ-hardy  ligneous 
Plants,  •vohich  have  endured  the  open  Air,  for  several  Winters,  in  the 
Handsxvorth  Nursery,  near  Birmingham.     By  Alexander  Pope. 

I  HAVE  herewith  sent  you  a  few  specimens  of  shrubs,  which 
have  endured  the  open  air  with  us  without  any  protection.  They 
are  as  follows  :  — 

BdnJcsxa.  austrdlis  [Arb.  Brit.,  p.  1306.],  planted  out  last  sum- 
mer, is  now  (Feb.  7.)  as  green  as  a  common  holly  ;  and  appears 
quite' hardy,  being  in  an  exposed  situation. 

Hdkea.  sp.  [?  aciculdris  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  1306.]  has  been  planted 
four  or  five  years,  and  has  not  been  in  the  least  injured  by  the 
frost.     Last  summer  it  bloomed,  and  has  ripened  seed. 

Lepiospermum  trinerve  has  stood  out  several  years  in  an  ex- 
posed situation,  as  a  hardy  evergreen  shrub ;  and,  last  year,  was 
so  profusely  covered  with  bloom  as  to  appear  a  white  mass,  3  ft. 
high.  [The  specimen  sent  was  covered  with  ripe  seeds.  For 
the  extreme  hardiness  of  this  genus,  see  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  9G1. ;  and 
Card,  Mag.,  vol.  xii.  p.  706. ;  in  which  last  place  it  is  stated 
to  have  stood  out  in  the  open  garden  quite  well,  in  -^^^ 
the  climate  of  Aberdeen,  in  Mr.  Roy's  nursery.] 

Leptospermimi  sp.  has  also  stood  exposed  for 
several  years,  and  bloomed.  It  is  now  6  ft.  high. 
[L.  grandifolium  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  961.,  ai\d  Jig.  44.,  is 
much  hardier  than  the  common  myrtle.] 

Acdcia   ajffhiis  \_A.  dealbata  Arb.  Brit.,   p.  766. ; 
and  Jig.  45.]  has  stood   out  exposed  to  the  south. 
It  is  now  10  ft.  high,  after  being  four  years  planted  ; 
and  forms  a  beautiful   tree,   with  its  finely   pinnated  glaucous 
leaves,  as  green  as  in  the  summer. 

Grevillea    ymiperina.        [Arb.    Brit., 
p.  1306.]    One   plant  stood  out  for  two 
years,   in    a    cold   and  damp   situation ; 
but,  being    removed,    it   died,    and   we 
have  not  since  tried  it  out. 

Ceandthus  collhiiis,  [See  Birm.  Bot. 
Gard.,  as  quoted  in  Gard.  Mag.,  p.  36. ; 
andj%.46.]  This  is  a  very  hardy  ever- 
green, and  produces  its  white  flowers,  f^^^ 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  in  great  abundance.  Last  summer 
it  flowered  twice.  [The  leaves  are  oval  or  roundish,  glabrous 
and  shining  above,  and  slightly  pubescent  beneath  :  the  largest 
is  2^  in.  long,  and  If  in.  broad.] 

C.  aziireus  [Arb.  Brit.,  p.  539. ;  and^g^.47.]  has  stood  out  as  a 
shrub  two  winters,  in  a  sheltered  situation.  The  ends  of  the 
young  branches  were  injured  by  the  frost;  but  they  produced 
fresh  shoots  in  the  spring,  and  bloomed  profusely. 
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Pitlosporuvi  Tobira  \_Aib. 
Brit.,  p. 358.;  aiKl7^^'.48.] 
stands  in  a  southern  ex- 
posure, is  3  ft.  high,  and 
as  green  as  a  common 
aurel. 

Yjhcagnus  sungaria  we 
have  iirowing  as  a  shrub. 
You  do  not  mention  it  in 
tiie  Arb.  Brit.,  with  llie 
other  eieagnuses.  [P'rom 
the  sprig  of  winter's  wood 
sent,  and  from  the  specific 
name,  we  should  deem 
this  identical  with  the  E. 
orientalis,  or,  at  all  events,  only  a  variety 
of  it ;  but  we  should  like  to  see  a  speci- 
men in  foliage  and  flower.  We  have 
written  to  Messrs.  Pope  and  Son,  to  re- 
quest them  to  send  us  specimens  at  the 

proper  season ;  and    we   shall  give    our  re-     A.   48 

marks  on  them  in  the  supjilementary  notices 

to   our  Arb.   Brit.,   which   will  appear   from 

time  to  time  in  this  Magazine.] 

Eriobotryajajionica   [Arb.  Brit.,   p.  933,; 

and  Jig.  49.]  has  stood  out  three  years  as  a 

hardy  shrub  or  tree,  in  a  sheltered  spot,  re- 
taining its  foliage  all  the  winter.     It  is  6  ft. 

high.     [No  garden  wall,  either  in  England  or  Scotland,  ought 

to  be  without  this  magnificent  evergreen.     In  the  warmest  parts 

of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall, 

it  mi<>ht  be  grafted  here  and 

there    on   a   common    haw- 
thorn hedge.] 

P/iotinia    serrnldta  [Arb. 

Brit.,  p.  868.;  and  7%.  50.] 

has  been  planted  four  ye;n 

in  a  sheltered  situation,  and 

is  now  6  ft.  high.     [There 

are    trees   1 0  ft.    and   J  2  ft. 

high    of    this    noble   ever- 
green at  Syon  ;    a   portrait 

of   one    of   which  is   given 

in  the  Arb.  Brit.'] 

Phiiis  Strobus  [?  var.  pygmce^a],   upwards  of  thirty  years  old, 

forms  a  compact  tuft,   about    1  ft.   in  height,  and  the  same  in 

diameter. 


in  IVinlc'i^  near  Bitming/iain. 
50 
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CamellxQ.  japonica  rubra  plena  [Arb.  Brit.,  p.  384-.]  has  stood 
out  five  years  as  a  shrub,  sheltered  from  the  north-west,  and  is 
as  green  as  the  common  laurel ;  but  does  not  bloom. 

Cummighdm'vA  lanceoldta  has  been  planted  out  seven  years  in 
a  very  exposed  situation,  and  stands  well;  but,  having  been 
raised  from  a  lii^^er,  it  has  not  yet  assumed  a  tree-like  appear- 
ance, but  promises  to  do  so.  It  is  at  present  a  dense  bush, 
about  3  ft.  hifjh,  and  3  ft.  across  the  head. 
Pomaderris  priany'olia, 
[Arb.  Brit.,  p.  542.],  when 
planted  out,  is  generally 
killed  to  the  ground  every 
winter  ;  but  springs  up  again 
in  a  weak  state.  [_P.  ellip- 
tica,  Arb.  Brit,,  1.  c,  and 
^g.  51.  is  doubtless  equally 
hardy  with  P.  /^runifolia]. 
Ribes  sp.  The  plant  from  which 
the  specimen  sent  was  taken  is  an  evergreen,  with  small  yellow 
flowers;  and  very  sweet-scented.  [,Fig.  52.  represents  this 
specimen,  which  we  have  sent  to  Mr.  Gordon,  who  agrees  with 
us  in  thinking  that  it  comes  nearest  R.  punctatum,  which  is 
albo  evergreen,  or  nearly  so.  See  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  982. ;  and 
Jg.  53.] 
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Collet'xa.  apinbsa  Kiinth;  C.  horrida 
/r.,  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  541.,  and  ^^.  54.  c; 
appears  to  be  as  hardy  as  the  common 
furze,  and  is  a  most  desirable  ever- 
green shrub.  [RetanillaE'yV/t'^/raBron. 
CoUetm  £'phedra  Vent.,  Jig.  54;.  b,  and 
Collet'm  ul'ici?}a  Gil.,_y%.  54.  a,  of  which 
tliere  are  plants  in  the  open  air  at 
Messrs.  Loddiges's,  appear  equally  hardy,  and  add  two  other 
handsome  evergreen  shrubs  to  the  British  arboretum.] 


Hands'iioorth  Nursery,  Feb.  7.  1837. 

The  specimens  sent  are  remarkably  healthy  and  vigorous. 
We  would  strongly  recommend  for  trial,  as  common  shrubbery 
evergreens,  on  dry  soils,  all  the  leptospermums  that  can  be 
procured  ;  and  also  Ceanothus,  Grevillea,  Hakea,  and  Acacia. 
As  to  that  delightful  evergreen  Photinia,  it  is  about  as  hardy  as 
the  common  laurel ;  and  the  splendid  Eriobotrya  is  nearly  so, 
when  trained  against  a  wall.  We  are  equally  astonished  and 
delighted  to  find  that  so  many  half-hardy  plants  stand  out  in  the 
neighljourhood  of  Birmingham ;  which,  we  suppose,  must  be 
chiefly  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  air,  since  the  temperature  is 
considerably  lower  than  that  of  London.  For  the  same  reason, 
some  trees  and  shrubs  stand  out  better  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  the  climate  of  which,  during  winter,  is  also  colder  than 
that  of  London.  —  Cond. 


A  ax.  VIII.      On  the  Culture  of  Epiphyllum  truncatum. 
By  T.  Symons,  Gardener,  Clowance. 

Among  the  numerous  beauties  of  Flora  which  adorn  our 
stoves,  there  are  few,  in  my  opinion,  possessing  a  higher  claim 
to  admiration  than  the  Epiphyllum  truncatum.  This  plant 
should  have  a  place  in  every  stove ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  a  stove, 
a  trial  should  be  given  it  in  every  green-house.  Feeling  an 
ardent  desire  that  this  exotic  may  be  more  extensively  cultivated. 
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and  its  exquisitely  beautiful  blossoms  be  witnessed  by  every  ad- 
mirer of  flowers,  I  beg  these  remarks  may  appear  in  the  columns 
of  your  interesting  Magazine. 

I  could  never  satisfactorily  grow  the  Epiphyllum  truncatum 
upon  its  own  bottom  ;  and,  therefore,  was  induced  to  try  what 
could  be  effected  by  grafting.  In  the  spring  of  1830,  I  inserted 
a  graft  on  Cactus  triangularis,  about  6  in.  above  the  pot:  the 
result  of  this  experiment  has  been  highly  gratifying,  and  the 
plant  is  now  15  in.  in  height,  and  has  pendulous  branches  falling 
in  all  directions  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  For  four  years  suc- 
cessively the  plant  has  flowered  freely,  increasing  the  number  of 
its  blossoms  as  it  has  increased  in  size.  In  November  last  it 
produced  107  flowers,  and  was  greatly  admired  by  all  who  saw 
it.  The  compost  used  was  one  half  loam,  the  other  half  equal 
proportions  of  peat  and  leaf  mould,  and  the  pot  was  well  crocked 
at  the  bottom. 

I  have  several  plants  of  E.  truncatum  growing  wild  upon 
Peresk/a  aculeata ;  but  whether  they  will  ultimately  arrive  at  the 
desired  perfection,  remains  to  be  proved  :  the  wood  of  the  latter 
being  in  texture  more  of  the  nature  of  a  shrub  than  that  of  the 
former,  I  have  my  doubts ;  yet,  having  a  fine  plant  of  Cereus 
flagelliformis  growing  upon  Peresk/a,  I  feel  encouraged  to  hope 
for  success. 

I  have  a  border  18  in.  wide  round  the  inside  of  the  pit  of  a 
stove,  filled  with  compost,  in  which  I  put  such  plants  as  I 
imagine  will  grow  better  in  this  situation  than  in  pots.  In  this 
border,  a  plant  of  Epiphyllum  speciosum,  grafted,  also,  on  Cereus 
triangularis,  was  planted  about  eight  years  ago ;  and  it  is  now 
3  ft.  6  in.  high,  and  4  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter,  and  would  have  been 
much  larger  had  it  not  been  pruned  back  occasionally,  to  prevent 
it  from  hanging  over  the  pathway.  The  plant  is  supported  by 
a  wood  frame,  the  formation  of  which  is  nearly  that  of  a  parasol ; 
and  the  profusion  of  flowers  which  it  produces  every  spring  is 
really  astonishing.  Last  spring  it  presented  a  complete  cone  of 
flowers,  to  the  number  of  above  1000.  This  plant  having  pro- 
duced such  a  striking  effect,  1  have  planted  two  of  the  E.  trun- 
catum in  the  same  border,  and  I  hope  to  realise  similar  results. 
This  border  I  find  to  be  excellent  for  the  varieties  of  Gesner/a, 
Gloxin/fl',  Trevirana  coccinea,  &c. ;  and  they  make  a  splendid 
show  in  it  during  the  summer  months. 

P.  S.  The  solandra  of  which  I  reported  to  you,  and  the  ac- 
count of  which  is  published  in  Vol.  XII.  p.  413.  of  this  Magazine, 
ripens  its  seed  ;  and  I  have  seedlings  of  it  in  great  abundance. 

Cloivaiice,  Jan.  14.  1837. 


i  1-0     Ititroditdiun  qfZuulogical  Objects  into  Flower-Gardens. 

Art.  IX.  On  enlivening  Floiver  or  other  small  Gardens  that  surround 
Dwelling-houses,  by  Means  of  Zoology.  By  Th.  Nietner.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Garten  Zeitung,  No.  45.,  for  Nov.  1836. 

The  followiiig  idea  will,  perhaps,  at  first  sight  appear  whim- 
sical, and  wilt  be  laughed  at  by  many;  but  those  who  understand 
it  better,  and  who  are  admireis  of  nature,  will  be  pleased  when 
they  see  her  combinations  imitated. 

The  picture  which  I  form  to  myself  of  a  flower-garden  requires 
it  to  be  filled,  to  the  greatest  degree  of  richness  and  luxuriance, 
with  all  the  plants  which  please  and  gratify  the  senses  ;  and  which 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  afford  the  highest  enjoyment  to  the 
mind  ;  and,  therefore,  neither  simplicity  nor  harmony  in  the  whole 
should  be  wanting.  Openness  and  clearness  of  space  should 
also  be  attended  to.  But  the  charms  of  the  flower-garden,  as 
the  frequent  haunt  of  men,  are  heightened  when  it  presents  not 
only  the  beauties  of  still  life,  but  is  enlivened  by  those  of  ani- 
mated nature  ;  either  by  the  delightffil  melody  of  birds,  or  by 
the  brilliant  colours  of  butterflies,  and  numerous  other  insects, 
which  flutter  around  the  flowers,  or  crawl  over  the  beds. 

Animated  nature  everywhere  carries  with  it  cheerfulness  and 
delight,  and  produces  in  the  sensitive  man  feelings  of  contem- 
plation and  wonder  !  But  it  is  not  by  means  of  insects  only 
that  the  enjoyment  of  a  flower-garden,  or  of  other  gardens,  is 
most  heightened  ;  but  by  one  of  a  hitherto  not  favourite  family 
of  reptiles ;  which,  however,  have  always  been  beloved  by  me, 
and  which  I  have  always  been  delighted  to  find  inhabitants  of 
the  garden.  This  reptile  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  leaf- 
frog,  i?ana  arborea.   (See  Vol.  XII.  fig.  47.) 

An  unusual  number  of  leaf-frogs  were  seen  here  (Berlin) 
last  summer,  from  what  cause  I  cannot  pretend  to  say;  but  it  is 
a  fact  that  was  observed  by  many  persons.  In  the  month  of 
May,  when  the  plants  were  unfolding  their  buds  to  new  life, 
and  the  soil  covered  with  a  lively  green,  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  obtaining  thirty  leaf-frogs  from  the  pleasure-ground  which 
surrounds  the  king's  palace.  I  put  them  in  the  flower-garden 
which  surrounds  my  house ;  and,  as  the  year  advanced,  I  obtained 
more,  till  the  number  might  be  said  to  amount  to  150. 

Whether  they  were  not  comfortable  in  their  new  situation,  or 
whether  it  was  from  instinct,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  found  the 
greater  part  of  them  generally  sitting  on  those  plants  that  had 
either  large  and  soft,  or  stiff'  leaves.  They  particularly  fre- 
quented the  Heniclewn,  T^heum,  Lophospermum,  Canna,  jRho- 
dodendron,  and  Hydrangea.  1  sometimes  observed  two  of 
them  sitting  on  one  leaf  sunning  themselves.  However  agree- 
able to  me  these  harmless  creatures  were,  even  when  silent,  I 
was  much  more  delighted  when  the  approaching  warm  weather 
caused  their  voices  to  be  heard.      Rain  was  not,  indeed,  always 
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the  cause  of  their  song;  and  they  often  deceived  themselves,  as 
well  as  me,  in  this  respect :  at  least,  there  was  a  striking  instance 
of  it,  when,  from  the  continued  drought  of  last  summer,  the 
plants  were  obliged  to  be  watered  every  day:  if  a  drop  by  chance 
fell  from  the  watering-pot  on  the  chin  of  any  of  the  leaf-frogs, 
they  raised  their  voices  in  all  the  varieties  of  tones,  and  seemed 
perfectly  happy.  On  such  occasions  other  leaf- frogs  joined  in 
the  song,  which  had  not  received  any  drop  from  the  watering- 
pot,  and  probably  only  did  so  from  the  example  of  their  com- 
panions. Later  in  the  season,  when  the  weather  changed,  and 
heavy  clouds  darkened  the  horizon,  the  concerts  of  my  frogs 
never  ceased.  In  all  creeks  and  corners,  in  every  plant  thickly 
clothed  with  leaves,  whether  high  or  low,  they  poured  out  their 
song  :  not,  indeed,  very  melodiously,  but  not  in  discordant  tones, 
and  certainly  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  A  friend  on  a  visit 
was  often  agreeably  surprised  by  a  hundred  unexpected  voices, 
which  suddenly  saluted  his  ears,  as  if  by  magic,  from  behhid 
him,  before  him,  near  him,  and  on  all  sides.  [Garten  Zeitimg, 
No.  45.,   1836.) 


Art.  X.     On  the  Culture  of  the  Mtisa  CavendisliW,  as  practised  at 
Chatsworth.     By  Joseph  Paxton,  F.L.S.,  H.S.,  &c. 

[If  any  of  our  readers  have  forgotten,  or  should  not  be  fully 
aware  of,  the  interest  which  attaches  to  the  culture  of  the  Musa 
Cavendish//  as  a  new  atove  fruit,  we  request  they  will  turn  to 
Vol.  XII.  pp.  316.  and  618.  In  November  last,  we  wrote  to  Mr. 
Paxton,  requesting  to  know  whether  the  plant  was  still  promising 
to  answer  his  expectations.  We  have  alluded  to  Mr.  Paxton's 
answer  in  Vol.  XII.  p.  619.,  and  the  following  is  the  letter  itself. 
We  have  subsequently  written  to  Mr.  Paxton  on  the  subject, 
and  his  answer,  dated  Jan.  29.,  is  confirmatory  of  what  is  con- 
tained in  this  letter.] 

The  Musa  Cavendish/z  is  progressing  beyond  any  expectation 
I  had  formed  of  it  in  April  last :  when  the  fruit  ripened  off  in 
May,  -a  young  one  started  from  the  bottom  of  the  plant,  which 
is  now  (Nov.  8.  1836.)  of  the  following  dimensions  : —  At  the  soil, 
or  round  the  base  of  the  stem,  2  ft.  6  in.;  one  foot  from  the 
soil,  2  ft.  1  in. ;  two  feet  from  the  soil,  1  ft.  9  in. ;  extreme  height 
of  the  plant,  7  ft.  The  leaves  average  4  ft.  long  each,  and  2  ft. 
6  in.  broad  :  it  has  every  appearance  of  showing  fruit  now,  which 
will,  no  doubt,  ripen  about  May  next.  From  the  extraordinary 
size  of  the  stem,  I  expect  a  spike  of  fruit  weighing  at  least  30 
or  40  lb.  The  plant  has  had  plenty  of  tub  room,  and  plenty  of 
water.  The  soil  used  is  rich  loam,  with  a  little  well-rotted  dung. 
The  temperature  for  this  plant  has  been   not  quite  so  high  as 
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has  been  used  to  two  others,  which  are  not  so  thick  in  the  stem, 
yet  have  rather  longer  leaves.  I  expect  we  shall  fruit  these 
plants  next  season.  I  intend  to  build  a  small  house  to  fruit 
about  two  dozen  every  year.  The  only  plants  that  I  know  to  be 
true  of  Musa  Cavendish//  are  at  Lord  Fitzwilliam's,  and  A.  B. 
Lambert's,  Esq.,  and  one  at  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden.  Mr. 
Cameron,  with  whom  I  have  recently  had  some  talk  on  this 
subject,  assures  me  that  he  never  received  but  two  plants  from 
the  Mauritius,  one  of  which  was  purchased  at  Mr.  Barclay's  sale 
by  a  Continental  botanist.  Messrs.  Rollisson  of  Tooting  have 
plants  that  very  much  resemble  it ;  but,  as  there  are  so  many 
kinds  of  dwarf  musas  in  the  Mauritius,  and  as  the  Messrs.  Rol- 
lisson cannot  give  any  satisfactory  account  of  the  introduction  of 
their  plants,  I  am  led  to  doubt  their  origin. 

By  this  time  next  season  I  shall  have  100  plants  of  the  M. 
Cavendish//,  part  of  which  I  shall  have  to  distribute.  I  forgot  to 
mention  that  the  fruit,  when  ripe,  was  larger  than  any  I  ever  saw 
produced  by  M.  sapientum,  or  M.  paradisiaca;  and  that  the 
flavour,  when  in  perfection,  combines  that  of  the  pine-apple,  the 
melon,  and  the  pear.  Mr.  Richard  Harrison,  of  Aighburgh,  who 
tasted  the  fruit  exhibited  at  the  London  Horticultural  Society, 
pronounced  it  much  finer  flavoured  than  any  kind  of  banana  he 
had  ever  tasted  in  the  West  Indies.  The  spike  of  fruit,  when 
exhibited  at  the  Society,  was  rather  over  ripe. 

ChaWworth,  Nov.  8.  1836. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     Genei-al  Notices. 

The  Stionps  of  the  Silver  Fir  (A^bics  Picea)  increase  in  Diameter  after  the 
Tree  is  felled.  —  M.  Dutrochet,  wishing  to  verify  tliis  fact,  which  he  had 
previously  observed  in  1833,  procured,  in  1835,  from  the  forests  of  the  Jura, 
several  stumps  of  this  tree,  which  were  in  a  living  state  when  taken  up.  One, 
which  was  the  stump  of  a  tree  felled  in  1821,  had  thus  been  increasing  in 
diameter  during  fourteen  years ;  the  new  wood  and  bark  being  easily  distin- 
guishable from  the  former  wood  and  bark,  which  were  in  a  state  of  incipient 
decomposition.  The  total  thickness  of  the  fourteen  layers  of  this  new  ligneous 
production  was  5-669  lines  (nearly  half  an  inch)  in  the  vertical  part  of  the 
stump ;  and  this  thickness  is  increased  to  about  8'032  lines  (three  quarters  of 
an  inch)  in  the  ligneous  part  of  the  callosity  {bourrelet)  protruded  over  a  part 
of  the  section  made  by  the  axe.  Another  stump  was  that  of  a  tree  felled  in 
1743;  and  it  was  still  full  of  life  when  it  was  examined  at  the  commencement 
of  the  year  1836.  The  wood  formed  since  the  tree  was  felled  consisted  of 
ninety-two  layers,  the  total  thickness  of  which  was  nearly  2  in.  The  wood  of 
which  the  stump  was  composed  when  the  tree  was  felled  had  entirely  disap- 
peared ;  and  the  thick  rim,  or  callositj^,  w  hich  had  formed  round  the  margin, 
had  curled  over  so  as  almost  to  cover  the  top  of  the  stump.  This  stump, 
which  had  lived  and  increased  in  diameter  during  ninety-two  years,  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  endured  much  longer:  so  that  we  are  ignorant  how  far 
this  singular  prolongation  of  life  and  increase  of  growth  may  extend  in  stumps 
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deprived  of  their  trunk  and  leaves,  and  vvhicli  only  receive  liquid  nourishment 
from  the  roots.  It  results  from  this,  that  the  growth  of  trees  in  diameter  is 
the  result  of  a  local  developement ;  and  that  the  organic  matter  of  this  increase 
does  not  descend  from  the  upper  parts  of  the  trunk,  as  some  physiologists 
still  think.  {UHermes,  Dec.  24.  1836  ) 


Art.  II.     Domestic  Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

A'LSUS  incana  is  now  beautifully  in  flower  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden;  and  Jig-  55.  will  give  some,  though  but  a  faint,  idea  of  the  beauty  of 
the  male  catkins  of  this  tree.   Fig.  36.  represents  A.  viridis  Dec,  and  our  Arb. 

56  \ 


Brit.;  A.  fruticosa  Schmidt;  A.  ovata  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab,,  t.  1141.;  and  i?etula 
ovata  Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  96.  This  beautiful  shrub,  to  which  botanists  have 
given  so  many  different  names,  forms  the  connecting  link  between  the  alders 
and  the  birches ;  having  the  branching  female  catkins  of  the  alder,  and  the 
samara,  or  vdnged  seed,  of  the  birch.  It  is  now  in  flower,  both  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Garden  and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's  ;  and  we  earnestly  recom- 
mend our  readers  to  purchase  a  plant  of  it,  of  A.  incana,  and  of  A.  cordifolia 
(see  Arb.  Brit.,  No.  viii.  pi.  232.),  and  to  plant  them  in  good  soil,  within 
the  reach  of  water,  where  they  will  soon  grow  ^^^ 
vigorously,  and  flower  freely  every  winter.  A.  cor- 
difolia (^Jig.  57.)  is  a  magnificent  tree,  with  fine,  large, 
smooth,  deep  green,  cordate  leaves,  by  far  the  hand- 
somest of  the  genus ;  and,  though  there  are  abun- 
dance of  plants  of  it  in  the  nurseries,  it  is  rarely  to 
be  met  with  beyond  their  precincts.  The  only  tree, 
not  in  the  environs  of  London,  that  we  know  of,  is  at  Britwell  House,  Bucks, 
the  residence  of  W.  H.  Miller,  Esq.,  M.P.,  from  which  a  specimen  was  lately 
sent  to  us  by  W.  Christy,  jun.,  Esq.  —  Cond. 

IRELAND. 

A  Root  of  Horseradish,  7  ft.  4  in.  long,  was  shown  us,  Feb.  10.,  b}'  Mr. 
Arthur  Kimber,  late  cottage-gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster  at  Waters- 
town,  near  Maynooth,  and  now  out  of  place,  and  at  work  in  the  Hammer- 
smith Nursery.  It  was  grown  in  soil  trenched  to  the  depth  of  10  ft.,  and 
mixed  with  rotten  leaves,  sand,  and  a  little  spent  hot-bed  dung,  and  placed  on 
a  stratum  of  small  stones,  as  drainage,  1ft.  thick.  The  cutting,  about  3  in. 
long,  was  planted  in  Feb.,  1833,  and  the  plant  taken  up  on  Jan.  8.  1837.  The 
upper  part  of  the  root  is  more  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  lower 
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extremity  about  lialf  an  inch.  It  was  broken  off  by  accident  in  taking  up ; 
otlierwise  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  would  have  been  at  least  10  ft.  in  length, 
before  it  began  to  ramify  in  consequence  of  reaching  the  drainage.  —  Cond. 


Art.  III.     Obituary. 

Died,  Jan.  2+.,  in  the  sixty-seventh  jear  of  his  age,  Joaeph  Sabine,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  L.S.,  H.S.,  &c.,  for  many  years  honorary  secretary  to  the  London 
Horticultural  Society,  and  a  well-known  amateur  of  botany  and  gardening. 
Mr.  Sabine  was  brought  up  to  the  bar ;  but,  shortly  after  he  had  begun  to 
practise,  he  was  appointed  by  government  one  of  the  inspectors-general  of  the 
assessed  taxes,  at  a  salary  of  GOO/,  a  year,  with  travelling  expenses  and  other 
emoluments.  This  office  he  retained  till  1835,  when  he  was  put  upon  the 
retired  allowance,  said  to  be  about  350/.  per  annum.  In  1810,  Mr.  Sabine 
joined  the  Horticultural  Society,  of  which  he  was  made  honorary  secretary 
on  May  1 .  of  the  same  year,  Richard  Anthony  Salisbury,  Esq.,  having  re- 
signed. The  accounts  of  the  Society  were,  previously  to  that  time,  in  a  state 
of  great  confusion ;  and  Mr.  Sabine  having  restored  them  to  order,  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Society  was  awarded  to  him  in  June,  1816.  Mr.  Sabine,  about 
this  time,  took  a  decided  lead  in  the  management  of  the  Society's  affairs ; 
and,  by  his  exertions,  greatly  increased  the  number  of  fellows,  as  well  as  led 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Society's  Garden,  first  at  Hammersmith,  and 
afterwards  at  Chiswick.  In  short,  the  flourishing  state  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  from  1816  to  1828,  and  all  the  immense  good  that  it  effected  during 
that  interval  of  time,  are  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  activity  and  ardour  of 
Mr.  Sabine.  To  him  we  owe  the  admirable  collection  of  fruits  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Garden,  unequalled  in  the  world;  and  the  best  kinds  of 
which  are  gradually  becoming  substituted,  all  over  Britain,  for  the  inferior 
sorts  previously  in  cultivation ;  and  to  Mr.  Sabine  it  may  also  be  said  that  we 
owe  all  the  fine  plants  sent  home  by  Douglas,  and  other  collectors  sent  out  by 
the  Society,  as  these  collectors  were  all  sent  during  the  time  he  had  the  di- 
rectorship of  it.  This  statement  we  consider  to  be  due  to  the  memory  of 
IN'Ir.  Sabine.  The  defective  part  of  his  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Society  was,  his  being  too  secret  and  despotic  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  he 
could  not  avail  himself  of  either  the  advice  or  the  corrections  of  his  colleagues 
in  the  Council,  or  of  other  members  of  the  Society.  In  short,  as  it  has  truly 
been  said,  he  was,  during  the  time  specified,  not  only  the  secretary,  but  the 
president,  council,  and  even  the  head  gardener,  of  the  Society.  His  ardour 
led  to  enormous  expenses,  which  the  funds  were  inadequate  to  defray ;  and, 
in  consequence,  the  Society  became  deeply  in  debt.  The  amount  of  this  debt, 
which  the  Society  had  been  gradually  incurring,  was  concealed  by  Mr.  Sabine 
(see  Vol.  VI.  p.  236.),  till  it  burst  upon  the  fellows  hke  a  thunderbolt  in  1830, 
and  had  nearly  occasioned  the  dissolntion  of  the  Society.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary here  to  state,  for  the  sake  of  those  persons  who  did  not  know  Mr.  Sa- 
bine's personal  character,  that  no  one  ever  entertained  the  most  distant  idea 
of  any  part  of  the  debt  having  been  incurred  by  himself  individuall}' ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  not  only  gave  up  every  spare  moment  of  his  time  to  the  Society 
without  receiving  any  remuneration,  but,  we  believe,  even  incurred  expenses 
on  its  account.  Mr.  Sabine  was  ever  a  warm  friend  to  practical  gardeners, 
many  of  whom,  now  filling  eminent  situations,  were  indebted  for  them  to  his 
recomn)endation.  After  Mr.  Sabine  ceased  to  be  honorary  secretary  of  the 
Horticnltural  Society,  he  became  an  active  member  of  the  Zoological  So- 
ciety, and  was  the  means  of  greatly  increasing  its  collection  of  ornamental 
plants  in  the  garden  of  that  Society,  in  the  Regent's  Park. 

"Mr.  Sabine's  remains  were  interred,  Feb.  1.,  in  the  Cemetery  in  the 
Harrow  Road,  attended  by  his  nephew,  Capt.  Brown;  Capt.  Bowles,  R.N. ; 
Dr.  Beattie;  and  Edward  Barnard,  Robert  Brown,  E.  S.  Hardisty,  and 
Thomas  Goode,  Esqrs."     (^Lit.  Gaz.) 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  Suggestions  for  the  Improvement  of  Kensington  Gardens; 
and  zvhich  are  applicable,  also,  in  a  greater  or  less  Degree,  to  Hyde 
Park,  the  Green  Park,  Regent's  Park,  and  Greenivich  Park,  and 
to  Parks  and  Pleasure-grounds  generallij.     By  the  Conductor. 

Having  resided  during  the  last  twenty  years  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Kensington  Gardens  and  Hyde  Park,  it  will 
not  be  wondered  at  that  we  feel  an  interest  in  whatever  changes 
may  be  going  forward  in  these  places  of  public  recreation.  For 
upwards  of  a  year  past,  we  have  wished  to  say  something  on  the 
alterations  which  have  lately  been  making  in  Kensington  Gardens ; 
but  we  have  never  found  time  to  do  so ;  and,  though  we  have 
now  resolved  to  make  the  attempt,  we  cannot  enter  into  the 
subject  as  we  could  wish.  We  must  therefore  confine  our- 
selves to  giving  a  few  crude  hints,  which,  we  hope,  will  receive 
the  consideration  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests 
before  they  commence  planting;  and,  more  especially,  before 
they  commence  planting  in  Kensington  Gardens  the  mass  of 
common  forest  trees  now  standing  in  nursery  lines  on  the 
north-east  margin.  We  intend  to  do  this,  because,  even  if  our 
hints  should  fail  in  producing  all  the  effect  we  wish,  we  feel 
confident  that  they  will  be  useful  to  readers  of  this  Magazine, 
and  to  gardeners  and  planters  generally;  and  this  will  be  a 
sufficient  compensation  to  us  for  the  time  occupied  in  making 
them,  and  for  their  printing  and  publication. 

We  shall  give  the  hints  6nder  separate  paragraphs,  as  they 
occur  to  us,  without  much  regard  to  their  connexion. 

1.  The  Scolytus  destructor  is  making  extensive  ravages  on 
the  elms,  and  some  hundreds  of  trees  have,  on  that  account, 
been  cut  down  ;  besides  those,  amounting  to  above  100,  which 
were  blown  down  by  the  hurricane  of  Nov.  29.  1836.  Nine 
tenths  of  the  remaining  elm  trees  in  the  gardens  will,  in  all  pro- 
bability, also  fall  in  a  year  or  two ;  considering  that,  relatively 
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to  the  soil  in  which  they  grow,  they  have  arrived  at  maturity,  and, 
indeed,  have  most  of  them  begun  to  decay. 

2.  A  mode  of  deterring  the  scolytus  will  be  found  detailed  in 
the  Arboretum  Britanniciim,  p.  1 390.,  and  in  a  future  page  of 
this  Magazine;  but  the  best  practical  method,  in  our  opinion, 
to  guard  against  this,  or  any  other  insect  that  attacks  trees  in 
such  a  scene  as  Kensington  Gardens,  and  to  limit  the  extent  of 
their  ravages  where  they  have  made  an  attack,  is,  to  introduce  a 
number  of  different  species  of  trees,  natives  of  different  countries 
and  climates;  in  short,  to  render  the  garden  an  arboretum; 
avoiding,  however,  all  trees  not  decidedly  hardy  and  of  vigorous 
growth  in  the  climate  of  London  ;  and  all  that  require  peat 
earth,  any  soil  difficult  to  procure,  or  any  situation  either  very 
moist  or  very  dry. 

3.  All  the  trees  ought  to  be  planted  in  pits  of  prepared  soil. 
These  pits  ought  to  be  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  deep,  and  not  less  than  from 
12  ft.  to  16  ft.  in  diameter;  or  to  occupy  from  16  to  20  superficial 
yards  of  surface.  The  pits  should  neither  be  round  nor  square, 
but  star-shaped,  or  cross-shaped ;  that  is,  eitlier  of  such  a  form 
as  would  be  produced  by  placing  one  equilateriil  triangle  on  an- 
other, the  points  of  one  triangle  being  opposite  the  middle  of 
the  sides  of  the  other;  or  as  would  be  produced  by  placing  two 
parallelograms  across  each  other  at  right  angles,  so  as  to  form 
a  Greek  cross.  The  object  of  departing  from  the  square  or 
round  form  is,  to  introduce  the  growing  fibres  of  the  trees  into 
the  firm  and  poor  soil  by  degrees,  and  not  all  at  once,  as  would 
be  the  case  were  the  pits  made  of  square  or  circular  forms,  in 
the  usual  manner.  The  trees,  thus  planted,  would  also  be  better 
able  to  resist  high  winds,  as  they  would  take  a  firmer  hold  of  the 
soil.  When  a  tree  is  planted  in  a  round  or  square  pit,  dug  in 
hard  bad  soil,  it  is  in  much  the  same  situation  as  if  its  I'oots 
were  confined  in  a  pot  or  tub.  The  dovetailing,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  prepared  soil  and  of  the  moisture  which  it  will  retain,  with 
the  hard  impenetrable  soil  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  will  gra- 
dually prepare  the  latter  for  being  penetrated  by  the  roots  of  the 
trees,  and  prevent  the  sides  of  the  pit  from  giving  the  same  check 
to  these  roots  which  the  sides  of  a  pot  or  tub  do  to  the  plant 
contained  in  it. 

4.  The  earth  being  entirely  taken  out  of  the  pits,  ought  to  be 
mixed  with  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  its  quantity  of  good  loamy 
rich  soil,  and  then  the  whole  returned  to  the  pit;  and,  wherever 
more  than  one  fourth  part  of  new  soil  is  added  to  that  taken  out 
of  the  pits,  a  corresponding  quantity  of  the  worst  of  the  soil  dug 
out  of  them  ought  to  be  removed,  in  order  that,  when  the 
mixture  is  thrown  into  each  pit,  and  heaped  up  on  it,  it  may 
contain  exactly  one  fourth  part  more  soil,  and  no  more,  than 
was  taken  out  of  it.     By  these  means,  the  pits,  when  filled  up, 
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will  at  fii'st  form  knolls,  all  of  the  same  height,  which  will  ulti- 
mately all  sink  down  to  the  same  height,  or  about  the  fifth  part 
of  the  depth  of  the  pit  above  the  general  surface.  After  the 
earth,  with  its  accession  of  good  soil,  is  returned  to  the  pit,  it 
should  be  formed  into  a  flattened  cone,  with  the  sides  towards 
the  base  rather  concave  than  convex,  in  order  that  they  may  join 
easily  into  the  general  surface.  The  soil  not  returned  to  the  pits 
may  be  used  for  filling  up  inequalities  in  different  parts  of  the 
grounds  ;  or,  where  it  is  chiefly  gravel,  it  may  be  screened  for 
supplying  stones  for  mulching  the  trees  to  be  planted.  On  the 
centre  of  the  flattened  cone,  in  a  shallow  basin  of  3  ft.  in  di- 
ameter, the  tree  ought  to  be  planted,  watered,  and  mulched  with 
small  stones,  or  chopped  turf.  The  hill,  or  cone,  should  be 
sloped  down  all  round,  and  sown  with  grass  seeds ;  among 
which,  however,  there  ought  to  be  no  seeds  of  clover,  or  of  any 
taprooted  plants.  In  a  very  ^ew  years,  hills  of  this  kind  will 
sink  down  so  as  to  leave  their  apex,  on  which  the  tree  is  planted, 
not  more  than  1 8  in.  higher  than  the  general  surface ;  and  in 
ten  years,  not  above  half  that  height ;  in  consequence  of  which 
every  tree  will  rise  out  of  a  gently  elevated  base,  as  trees  are 
found  to  do  that  have  sprung  up  naturally  on  open  commons, 
from  the  rising  and  swelling  of  the  collar ;  and,  indeed,  as  all 
trees  whatever  do  that  look  well ;  there  being  no  such  thing, 
either  in  nature  or  in  refined  art,  as  the  shaft  of  a  tree  rising 
abruptly  out  of  a  flat  surface,  and  appearing  no  thicker  at  its 
base  than  it  is  higher  up.  Such  trees  are,  however,  very  com- 
mon in  pleasure-grounds,  from  the  neglect  of  keeping  their  roots 
considerably  higher  than  the  general  surface,  at  the  time  of 
planting.  Wherever  a  tree  is  planted  in  a  pit  that  has  been 
dug  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  deep,  or  even  half  as  much,  and,  after  planting, 
and  even  watering  and  treading  the  ground  about  it,  has  been 
brought  to  a  level ;  in  a  few  years  afterwards,  by  the  sinking  of 
the  soil  of  the  pit,  the  stem  of  the  tree  will  stand  in  a  hollow. 
As  this  hollow,  at  least  in  all  ornamental  grounds,  will  be  filled 
up  from  time  to  time  by  the  gardener,  the  result  is,  that,  in  a 
few  years,  the  collar  of  the  tree,  instead  of  being  above  the 
surface  rather  than  under  it,  is  buried  in  firm  soil  to  the  depth 
of  5  in.  or  6  in.,  or  perhaps  a  foot.  This  greatly  retards  the 
growth  of  all  trees  whatever,  and  occasions  the  death  of  many 
kinds  ;  for  example,  the  pine  and  fir  tribe.  It  has,  also,  the  un- 
natural revolting  appearance  above  mentioned.  It  is  always 
better  to  plant  a  tree  so  high,  that,  after  the  ground  on  which  it 
is  planted  has  become  consolidated  by  time,  the  knoll  should  re- 
quire lowering  by  scraping  away  some  soil  from  the  collar  of  the 
tree,  so  as  to  leave  a  portion  of  the  main  roots  bare,  than  that 
it  should  require  raising  by  adding  soil  there.  This  important 
point  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  planters,  and  especially 
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by  those  who  plant  single  trees  or  scattered  groups  for  orna- 
ment. 

5.  A  plan  of  the  gardens,  on  a  large  scale,  with  the  situation 
of  every  existing  tree  marked  on  it,  ought  to  be  made  out  ;■ 
and  on  this  plan  the  situation  of  all  the  pits  for  the  proposed 
new  trees  ought  to  be  marked,  and  the  kinds  of  trees  to  be 
planted  in  them  determined,  before  a  single  pit  is  dug.  Each 
pit  ought  to  be  numbered  on  the  plan,  and  to  each  number  a 
page  in  a  small  8vo  book  ought  to  be  devoted.  In  each  page, 
the  superintendent  will  insert  the  history,  or  journal,  of  the  pit, 
and  of  the  tree  planted  in  it;  which,  of  course,  can  only  be  done 
as  the  work  is  performed,  and  in  the  course  of  several  years. 
The  first  record  will  be  of  the  price  contracted  to  be  paid  for 
digging  out  the  soil  of  the  pit ;  the  next,  for  removing  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  worst  of  this  soil ;  the  next,  for  supplying  the 
requisite  portion  of  good  soil ;  the  next,  for  mixing  the  soils 
together  on  the  outside  of  the  pit;  the  next,  for  throwing  the 
soil  in,  and  so  on  ;  including  the  purchase  of  the  tree  to  be 
planted ;  its  name,  which  ought  to  be  written  on  the  plan,  as 
well  as  on  the  top  of  the  page  containing  its  number  in  the  8vo 
book ;  the  date  of  planting,  fencing,  mulching,  &c.  In  the 
execution  of  the  operations,  we  would  have  them  all  subdivided 
as  much  as  possible,  and  all  of  them,  except  the  planting  of 
the  trees,  executed  by  separate  contracts,  and  not  by  day  work  ; 
while,  after  the  execution  of  every  particular  operation,  the 
superintendent  should  ascertain  that  it  had  been  properly  per- 
formed. Thus,  after  the  soil  was  thrown  out  of  the  pit,  before 
proceeding  to  separate  the  bad  soil  from  the  good,  the  pit 
should  be  examined,  to  ascertain  that  it  had  been  dug  to  the 
proper  depth,  &c.  Then,  again,  after  the  bad  soil  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  good  into  a  heap  or  heaps  by  itself,  before  being 
taken  away,  these  heaps  ought  to  be  examined,  and  the  point 
determined,  whether  or  not  the  proportion  of  bad  soil  had  been 
separated,  or  not,  and  so  on.  If  the  pits  were  let  to  be  dugout, 
the  bad  soil  taken  away  and  good  brought,  mixed,  and  filled  in 
again,  at  so  much,  the  work,  in  most  cases,  would  not  be  half 
done,  and  the  result  contemplated  would  not  be  attained.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  operations  were  executed  by  day  work, 
they  would  be  more  expensive  and  tedious  in  the  performance ; 
and,  besides,  as  a  general  principle  in  the  execution  of  all  kinds 
of  work,  whether  of  the  hands  or  of  tlie  head,  nothing  ought  to 
be  done  by  the  day  that  can  be  done  by  estimate.  Day  work, 
even  in  common  labourers,  has  a  tendency  to  check  all  exertion, 
and  reduce  the  man  of  strength  and  skill  to  the  level  of  him  who 
has  very  little  of  either. 

6.  The  mud  taken  out  of  the  canal  in  Kensington  Gardens, 
and  recently  used  in  filling  up  the  old  gravel  pit  near  the  Bays- 
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water  entrance,  amounting  to  some  thousands  of  loads,  would, 
when  dry,  have  formed  the  best  of  all  soil  for  mixing  with 
that  taken  out  of  the  pits ;  and  there  would,  it  is  believed, 
have  been  a  sufficient  quantity  for  all  the  pits  required  in  Ken- 
sington Gardens,  which  we  do  not  think  would  be  more  than  from 
600  to  800.  Such  an  immense  mass  of  soil,  so  valuable,  that  it 
could  not  be  procured  for  money,  instead  of  being  buried  in  a 
pit,  where,  as  soil,  it  can  be  of  no  use  whatever,  ought  rather  to 
have  been  used  as  a  top  dressing  over  the  whole  of  the  gardens. 

7.  If  the  mode  of  planting  suggested  should  be  adopted,  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  take  all  the  rich  soil  just  mentioned 
out  of  the  old  gravel  pit,  and  plant  the  pit  with  hollies,  or  with 
Quercus  7^1ex,  either  of  which  evergreens  would  soon  turn 
it  into  a  thicket,  and  render  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  know 
that  a  pit  was  there ;  but,  if  it  is  absolutely  determined  that  this 
pit  shall  be  filled  up  with  earth,  then  let  the  bad  earth  taken  out 
of  the  pits  be  substituted  for  the  good  soil,  no  more  good  soil 
being  taken  out  of  the  pit  than  what  there  was  bad  soil  to  replace 
it  with.  This  would  leave  the  pit  as  full  as  it  is  at  present,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  save  some  thousand  loads  of  rich  compost. 
For  our  own  part,  we  should  never  think  of  filling  up  a  chalk 
or  gravel  pit,  or  stone  quarry,  even  in  Kensington  Gardens, 
though  there  were  a  dozen  there,  considering  such  accidental 
inequalities  of  surface  as  the  best  of  all  situations  for  display- 
ing gardening  to  advantage.  We  may  refer  to  what  Addison 
said  in  the  Spectator  on  the  gravel  pits  in  these  grounds,  which 
were  turned  into  parterres  by  London  and  Wise ;  and  to  the 
chalk  pit  turned  into  a  garden  by  the  celebrated  Whately,  the 
author  of  Ohservations  on  M.odern  Gardening. 

8.  Among  the  kinds  of  trees  planted,  there  ought  to  be  a 
number  of  American  oaks,  cedars,  pines,  and  firs  ;  and,  as  of 
some  of  the  species  of  these  trees  only  small  plants  can  be  pro- 
cured in  the  nurseries,  they  should,  as  soon  as  planted,  be  fenced 
round  with  wicker  hurdles ;  not  only  to  protect  them  from  ex- 
ternal injury,  but  to  shelter  and  shade  them.  Instead  of  a  triangle 
formed  by  three  square  wicker  hurdles,  cylindrical,  or  tube-like, 
hurdles  may  be  woven  by  the  hurdle-maker,  and  placed  over 
each  plant;  which  will  have  a  very  neat  appearance,  and  will 
not  only  effectually  screen  the  plants  from  danger,  but  promote 
their  growth.  Larger  plants  may  either  have  a  handful  of  thorns 
tied  round  them,  as  in  the  Regent's  Park ;  a  few  laths  applied 
close  to  their  stems,  and  made  fast  there  by  wire,  to  be  annually 
examined,  and  an  additional  lath  put  in  where  requisite  \  or, 
where  cattle,  horses,  or  deer  are  to  be  admitted,  as  in  Hyde 
Park,  the  admirable  method  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  described  in  a 
future  page,  may  be  resorted  to,  as  the  cheapest  and  very  best 
tree  guard  hitherto  discovered. 
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9.  By  selecting  them  from  different  nurseries,  within  a  few 
miles  of  London,  plants  of  all  the  kinds  of  trees  required  may 
be  had  of  from  8  ft.  to  10  ft.  high,  or  upwards,  with  the  exception 
of  some  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  and  of  some  of  the  American 
oaks.  In  planting  such  trees,  the  French  method  of  heading 
the  tree  down,  or  closely  cutting  it  in,  will  require  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  rather  than  the  method  of  keeping  on  the  entire  head,  re- 
commended by  Sir  Henry  Steuart ;  which,  though  it  will  suc- 
ceed in  the  cold  moist  climate  of  Renfrewshire,  where  Sir  Henry 
lived,  never  will  answer  in  the  climate  of  London,  or,  indeed,  in 
most  parts  of  England,  on  account  of  the  greater  warmth  and 
dryness  of  the  air,  and  consequent  increased  evaporation  from 
the  leaves.  (See  the  Brussels  practice,  described  in  Vol.  IL 
p.  226.  and  p.  461.,  and  Vol.  X.  p.  8. ;  and  also  in  the  Arhoretitm 
Britannicum^  p.  1383.) 

10.  The  circumstance  of  being  obliged  to  plant  young  trees 
among  the  old  trees  in  Kensington  Gardens  will  add  greatly  to 
the  variety  and  interest  of  the  scenery  ;  for  though,  in  grounds 
laid  out  in  the  geometrical  style,  and  especially  in  the  case  of 
straight  avenues,  it  is  desirable  to  have  all  the  trees  of  the  same 
age  and  magnitude,  yet  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  case  in  planting 
with  a  view  either  to  the  gardenesque,  picturesque,  or  fac-simile 
imitation  of  natural  scenery.  In  self-sown  forests,  there  are  trees 
of  all  ages  ;  and,  though  in  gardening  it  is  not  desirable  to  pro- 
duce fac-simile  imitations  of  such  forests,  yet  those  characteristics 
of  them  which  are  most  productive  of  agreeable  associations 
ought  to  be  kept  constantly  in  view. 

11.  Though  the  most  rapid  mode  of  drawing  up  trees  with  a 
view  to  profit  is  to  plant  thick,  especially  in  exposed  situations; 
yet  the  very  reverse  of  thick  planting  should  be  followed  where 
beauty  is  the  object,  and  the  climate  comparatively  mild.  No 
beautiful  wood  was  ever  yet  seen,  in  which  the  trees  did  not 
stand  at  such  a  distance  apart  as  to  show  their  individual  shapes 
to  a  person  walking  through  the  wood  ;  and  the  natural  shape 
of  every  tree  ought  to  be  obvious  after  the  plantation  is  of  four 
or  five  years'  growth ;  thinning  being  resorted  to,  wherever 
equality  of  height,  or  the  meeting  of  the  branches,  has  a  ten- 
dency to  obliterate  it.  It  is  only  by  this  degree  of  thinness  that 
the  fine  tufted  appearance,  which  some  woods  have  at  a  distance, 
can  be  produced;  an  appearance  the  very  i*everse  of  what  is  ex- 
hibited by  the  two  central  masses  of  trees  in  Kensington  Gardens, 
when  looking  eastward  from  the  palace  directly  across  the  basin 
of  water. 

12.  In  order  to  preserve  as  many  full-grown  trees  as  possible 
in  Kensington  Gardens,  the  masses  will  require  to  be  consider- 
ably thinned,  so  as  to  produce  a  more  vigorous  growth  in  those 
trees  that  are  left.     For  the  same  object,  all  such  trees  as  are 
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allowed  to  remain,  having  no  longer  the  shelter  of  those  taken 
away,  will  require  to  have  their  tops  lightened  by  severe  pruning. 
13.  The  thinning  of  these  masses  will  also  be  required,  in  order 
to  make  room  for  the  pits  to  contain  the  new  trees  which  it  is 
intended  to  introduce  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  masses,  no  less 
than  where  the  old  trees  have  been  felled  or  blown  down. 

li.  In  order  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  trees  in  the 
masses,  and  also  the  growth  of  all  the  other  trees  in  the  garden, 
the  surface  of  the  ground  ought  to  be  top-dressed  with  a  rich 
compost;  beginning  at  those  places  where  the  soil  is  poorest, 
and  where  the  trees  have  most  need  of  assistance.  Next  to  ad- 
mitting light  and  air  to  the  existing  trees,  there  are  no  means 
whatever  that  will  so  effectually  add  to  their  strength  and  beauty 
as  enriching  the  surface  soil :  it  will  add  greatly  to  the  strength 
of  the  fibrous  and  slender  roots  vvhich  run  along  the  surface,  and, 
in  a  few  years,  will  change  them  into  ramose  roots,  which  will 
have  sufficient  strength  to  enable  the  trees  to  resist  storms,  even 
though  the  hearts  of  the  trunks,  and  all  the  larger  roots  that  are 
deep  in  the  soil,  should  be  completely  rotten.  A  new  coating 
of  wood  will  be  deposited  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  trunk, 
however  rotten  it  may  be  in  the  inside,  provided  the  bark  be 
uninjured  ;  by  which  means  the  tree  will  not  only  be  strengthened 
and  enlarged,  but  its  period  of  duration  greatly  prolonged.  The 
vigour  thus  infused  into  the  trees  will  enable  them,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  resist  the  attacks  of  insects.  The  grand  causes  of  the 
diseases  and  the  death  of  trees  in  artificial  plantations  are,  the 
want  of  organic  nourishment,  and  the  want  of  water,  light,  and 
air.  Were  these  duly  supplied  for  ever,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive, 
from  the  physiology  of  a  tree,  how  it  could  die  otherwise  than 
by  accident.  Nourishment  is  supplied  by  top-dressing,  and  light 
and  air  by  thinning.  Water  is  not  so  easily  supplied;  and,  for 
want  of  this,  many  trees,  after  they  have  attained  a  certain  size 
above  ground,  and  filled  the  soil  in  which  they  grow  with  their 
roots,  die,  in  consequence  of  the  evaporation  by  the  leaves  being 
greater  than  the  absorption  of  moisture  by  the  roots.  It  is  not 
easy  to  supply  water  to  a  wood  or  grove  of  full-grown  trees, 
otherwise  than  by  intersecting  the  ground  with  very  deep  and 
wide  drains,  filling  these  half  full  of  loose  stones,  and  then 
connecting  the  ends  of  the  di'ains  with  a  supply  of  water.  This 
mode  may  be  considered  too  expensive  for  general  practice, 
except  in  scenes  of  limited  extent;  and,  therefore,  the  principal 
thing  is  to  prepare  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.,  or  even 
10  ft.,  before  planting  the  trees  ;  for,  as  prepared  soil  acts  like  a 
sponge  in  retaining  the  water,  so  this  would  add  greatly  to  the 
size  of  that  sponge,  and  thus  prevent  a  greater  portion  of  what  fell 
from  the  atmosphere  from  sinking  into  the  subsoil,  or  running- 
off  along  the  surface ;  and,  in  either  case,  being  lost. 
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15.  No  new  tree  ought  to  be  placed  nearer  to  any  other  tree, 
either  existing  or  to  be  planted,  than  20  ft.  ;  even  in  places 
where  it  is  intended  to  jiroduce  a  mass,  either  tor  its  own  sake, 
or  for  concealing  a  boundary  fence  or  other  object.  Trees, 
whether  of  the  small  kind,  sue!)  as  thorns  and  laburnums  ;  or 
forest  trees,  such  as  oaks  and  cedars;  will,  in  the  climate  of  Ken- 
sington Gardens,  when  planted  in  pits  prepared  as  above  directed, 
grow  so  rapidly,  that,  even  when  planted  20  ft.  asunder,  their 
branches  will  meet  in  from  seven  to  ten  years.  An  exception 
to  the  above  rule,  of  never  planting  nearer  than  20  ft.,  is,  when 
picturesque  groups  are  to  be  formed  ;  in  which  case  two  trees  of 
different  kinds  may  be  placed  in  the  same  hole,  or  within  2  ft.  or 
3  ft.  of  each  other;  and  sometimes  with  a  third  tree,  or  with 
a  strong-growing  shrub  or  shrub-like  tree ;  as  with  a  holly, 
thorn,  box  tree,  yew,  &;c.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  pits  should 
be  made  proportionately  large,  and  the  general  shape  may  I'e- 
quire  to  be  varied  accordingly. 

16.  -Where  belts  or  masses  are  to  be  planted,  low-growing 
trees,  such  as  thorns,  hollies,  ilexes,  &c.,  ought  to  be  inter- 
spersed among  lofty-growing  trees ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
little  or  no  thinning  will  become  necessary  at  any  future  period, 
unless  it  should  be  desired  to  turn  a  wood  into  an  open  grove. 

17.  In  fixing  on  the  situations  for  single  plants  and  scattered 
groups  of  young  trees,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  destroy  what 
is  technically  called  "  breadth  "  of  surface,  by  distributing  the 
trees  equally  over  the  ground,  as  is  done  in  the  Regent's  Park. 
All  the  trees  planted  must  be  thrown  into  constellations,  or 
groups ;  for  even  the  masses,  considered  relatively  to  the  whole, 
are  only  to  be  looked  upon  as  groups  of  a  larger  size.  Some 
attention  must,  also,  be  paid  to  the  native  localities  and  the  habit 
of  growth  of  different  trees :  for  example,  a  cedar  of  Lebanon 
should  be  planted  in  an  open  rather  elevated  situation,  where  it 
will  have  room  to  extend  its  branches  on  every  side  from  the 
ground  upvtards.  Trees  with  graceful  drooping  branches  ought 
also  to  be  placed  where  they  will  exhibit  their  characteristic 
features;  and  such  trees  as  the  Quercus  palustris,  the  most 
graceful  of  all  oaks,  whether  European  or  American,  and  of 
which  there  are  abundance  of  young  plants  for  sale  from  10  ft.  to 
15  ft.  in  height  in  Loddiges's  Nursery,  ought  not  only  to  have 
room  to  display  their  beauty,  but  to  be  placed  in  situations 
where  the  soil  is  rather  moist  than  dry. 

18.  If  all  the  preceding  directions  were  properly  attended  to, 
and  trees  of  not  less  than  five  or  six  years'  growth  selected  for 
planting,  except  in  the  case  of  those  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe, 
and  some  sorts  of  oak,  their  growth  would  be  such,  that,  in  ten 
years  from  tlie  time  of  planting,  they  would  be  from  30  ft.  to 
40  ft.  high.     If  any  of  our  readers  should  doubt  this,  we  refer 
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them  to  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  in  which  they  will  find 
many  species  of  trees  that  have  advanced  in  growth  in  rates  pro- 
portionate to  those  mentioned.  Of  course,  we  do  not  mean  to 
state  that  low  trees,  such  as  hollies,  thorns,  laburnums,  &c.,  which 
naturally  do  not  grow  above  25  ft.  or  30  ft.  high,  will  exceed 
that  height  in  consequence  of  the  treatment  we  recommend ; 
which  would  be  by  no  means  desirable,  since  it  would  change 
the  character  of  the  trees ;  but,  simply,  that  large  trees  will  grow 
with  the  rapidity  we  have  mentioned. 

19.  The  greatest  care  must  be  taken  not  to  mix  the  new  species 
of  trees  indiscriminately ;  because,  as  Sir  William  Chambers 
and  Sir  Uvedale  Price  have  long  since  shown,  the  effect  of  that 
mode  of  mixing,  let  the  number  of  species  be  ever  so  great,  is 
to  produce  monotony,  instead  of  variety.  One  genus  of  deci- 
duous tall  trees,  one  genus  of  deciduous  low  trees,  and  one  of 
evergreen  trees,  whether  large  or  small,  ought  always  to  prevail 
in  one  place ;  in  order  that  the  impression  made  on  the  mind  of 
the  spectator,  by  the  view  of  that  place,  may  be  different  from 
the  impression  of  any  other  place  or  part  of  the  scene. 

20.  It  appears  to  us  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  evergreen 
trees  have  been  introduced  among  the  scattered  trees  planted,  of 
late  years,  either  in  Hyde  Park  or  in  the  Regent's  Park.  We  can 
conceive  no  reason  for  this,  except  the  extra  expense  of  en- 
closing, which,  of  course,  a  nurseryman  who  undertakes  to  plant 
by  contract  will  not  do,  unless  by  specific  agreement.  We 
would  have  cedars,  pines,  and  firs  interspersed,  throughout 
these  parks,  together  with  the  ilex,  the  new  Lucombe,  and  other 
evergreen  oaks.  The  ilex  is  one  of  the  most  rapid-growing  and 
hardiest  of  oaks  when  properly  treated;  and,  in  Cornwall  and 
on  the  sea  coast,  it  is  planted  to  shelter  and  draw  up  the  common 
oak,  as  the  Scotch  pine  is,  with  so  much  success,  in  the  govern- 
ment plantations  in  the  New  Forest. 

21.  All  the  yew  trees  and  hollies,  in  Kensington  Gardens, 
which  had  branched  down  to  the  ground,  and  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  shrub-like  trees,  and  all  the  ancient  yew  hedges,  which 
had  been  allowed,  for  many  years,  to  grow  without  being  clipped, 
together  with  many  of  the  deciduous  shrubs,  have  been  removed; 
so  that  now  the  eye  ranges  every  where  among  the  stems  of  the 
trees :  nothing  is  concealed,  and  the  whole  extent  of  the  gardens 
is  seen  to  the  boundary  fence  from  almost  all  the  principal 
walks.  This,  it  is  reported,  has  been  done  in  order  to  prevent 
offences  against  decency  from  being  committed  in  the  concealed 
places.  It  seems  singular  that  these  gardens  should  have  existed 
with  all  the  evergreens  which  produced  these  concealed  places, 
for  upwards  of  a  century,  and  that  now  (when  the  people  are 
allowed  by  all  parties  to  be  much  more  civilised  and  refined 
than  heretofore)  it  becomes  necessary  to  remove  them.     In  our 
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opinion,  the  removal  of  these  everorreens  and  hedges  was  an 
act  not  warranted  by  a  due  regard  for  public  ornament ;  be- 
cause there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  few  additional  policemen 
or  constables  would  have  more  effectually  prevented  the  com- 
mission of  these  offences  than  the  means  resorted  to.  Besides, 
the  removal  of  all  but  the  large  trees  from  these  gardens  seems 
equivalent  to  saying  that  they  shall  not  be  ornamented  with 
groups  of  flowering  and  evergreen  shrubs,  as  pnblic  gardens 
are  on  the  Continent.  We  hope,  however,  that  they  will  one 
day  be  interspersed  with  groups  of  flowering  and  evergreen 
shrubs,  and  with  beds  of  flowers,  intersected  with  gravel  walks, 
and  ornamented  with  statues,  vases,  fountains,  and  models  of 
celebrated  ancient  buildings;  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  they 
will  contain  some  fac-simile  imitations  of  wild  nature,  where  the 
hand  of  art  will  not  be  suspected  to  have  been  at  work,  except 
by  the  artist.  A  fine  effect  was  produced  by  a  hayrick,  which, 
some  years  ago,  used  annually  to  be  built  in  a  glade,  in  one  of 
the  larger  masses  of  wood ;  and  which  glade  and  rick  unex- 
pectedly occurred  when  passing  along  a  footpath.  The  rambler 
in  the  gardens  might  be  decoyed  by  a  similar  path  through  some 
other  thicket  to  an  immense  gravel  pit  planted  with  thorns,  briars, 
brambles,  elder  bushes,  with  a  small  piece  of  water  in  the  bottom 
shaded  by  alders  ;  the  whole  being,  apparently,  in  a  state  of  utter 
neglect.  Such  violent  contrasts  to  highly  refined  art  can  only 
be  sparingly  introduced;  but  every  one  must  feel  that  they  are 
not  without  a  very  important  use. 

22.  We  have  been  for  several  years  past  (see  Vol.  I.)  recom- 
mending, as  a  great  public  improvement,  the  removal  of  the  wall 
on  the  north  side  of  Hyde  Park  and  Kensington  Gardens,  and 
also  on  the  south  side  of  these  gardens,  and  the  substitution  of 
an  open  iron  railing.  This  has,  in  part,  been  effected,  as  far  as 
respects  Hyde  Park ;  and  the  improvement  is  so  great,  that  we 
cannot  but  hope  it  will  soon  be  extended  to  Kensington  Gar- 
dens. Another  great  improvement  would  be  the  addition  of  the 
Royal  kitchen-garden,  and  of  the  field  lying  to  the  south  of  it, 
to  the  public  gardens;  which,  of  course,  implies  the  removal  of 
a  wall  25  ft.  high,  which  forms  the  northern  boundary  to  the 
kitchen-garden,  and  which,  by  shading  the  public  road,  obstruct- 
in'"-  the  free  current  of  air,  and  shutting  out  all  view  to  the  south 
from  the  houses  on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  is,  in  foct,  the 
frreatest  public  and  private  nuisance  between  London  and  Ux- 
bridge.  The  kitchen-garden,  whatever  it  might  have  been  thirty 
years  ago,  can,  at  present,  be  of  little  use  to  the  Royal  family; 
because  everything  grown  in  it,  even  the  commonest  vegetables, 
must  be  poisoned  by  the  smoke  and  soot  produced  by  the 
houses,  which  surround  it  in  dense  masses  on  every  side. 

23.  In  justice  to  that  part  of  the  public  who  walk  on   foot. 
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there  ought  to  be  a  public  footpath  made  directly  across  these 
gardens,  from  the  Bayswater  road  to  the  Knightsbridge  road; 
entering  at  the  middle  point  between  Cumberland  Gate  and  Sil- 
ver Street,  Kensington  Gravel  Pits,  and  coming  out  at  the 
middle  point  between  Hyde  Park  Corner  and  Kensington 
church.  The  distance  between  these  extreme  points,  on  both 
roads,  is  nearly  two  miles;  so  that  a  person  living  at  the  middle 
point  on  the  one  road  wishing  to  go  to  the  middle  point  on  the 
other,  as  he  cannot  go  across  the  gardens,  is  obliged  to  walk  two 
miles  and  a  half,  instead  of  half  a  mile,  which  is  the  distance  di- 
rectly across.  No  appropriation  of  property,  either  public  or 
private,  can,  in  our  opinion  justify  such  a  nuisance.  To  prevent 
the  path  from  interfering  with  the  appearance  of  the  gardens,  it 
might  be  sunk  to  the  depth  of  8  ft.,  with  the  sides  walled,  the 
bottom  paved,  with  drains  on  each  side,  and  the  top  covered 
with  a  horizontal  iron  grating.  As  the  direction  of  the  path 
would  be  north  and  south,  the  sun  would  shine  into  it  every  day 
in  the  year ;  and  this,  with  small  side  drains,  connected  with 
proper  main  drains,  leading  to  the  public  sewers,  would  render 
the  path  dry  and  comfortable  at  all  seasons ;  while  a  few  lamps, 
and  a  policeman,  would  render  it  as  fit  for  use  by  night  as  by 
day.  If  some  such  plan  as  this  is  not  adopted,  then  there  ought 
to  be  doors  at  the  middle  points  above  referred  to,  in  order  that 
persons  might  at  least  get  directly  across  in  the  day  time. 

24.  One  great  use  of  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  in  garden 
scenery  is,  the  shelter  which  they  afford  to  birds  in  the  night 
time.  There  is  abundance  of  suitable  food  for  singing  birds 
in  the  gardens  and  parks  of  the  environs  of  London ;  that 
being  furnished  by  the  insects  which  live  almost  always  on  de- 
ciduous trees,  and  by  their  buds,  blossoms,  and  fruit;  but, 
without  evergreen  trees  or  shrubs,  there  is  no  warmth  or  shelter 
for  the  more  delicate  birds  in  the  winter  season,  and  in  the  night 
time ;  for  birds,  no  more  than  other  animals,  can  live  on  food 
alone.  If  evergreen  trees  were  placed  in  Hyde  Park,  the 
Regent's  Park,  and  the  other  parks,  and  bird-catchers  prevented 
from  pursuing  their  calling  within  twenty  miles  of  the  metropolis, 
the  number  of  singing  birds  would  be  greatly  increased  all  round 
London  ;  and  myriads  of  those  insects  which  are  now  so  injurious 
to  suburban  gardens  would  disappear,  because  their  larvae  would 
be  devoured  by  the  birds.  It  is  highly  probable,  also,  that,  under 
such  circumstances,  several  foreign  singing  birds,  or  birds  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  of  their  plumage,  might  be  acclimatised  ; 
and  the  woods  of  Kensington  Gardens  might  one  day  resound 
with  the  notes  of  the  campanero,  as  they  did  a  few  years  ago 
with  those  of  the  woodpigeon.  What  has  been  already  done 
in  St.  James's  Park,  in  acclimatising  foreign  aquatic  birds,  ap- 
pears, at  all  events,  to  justify  us  in  suggesting  the  idea. 
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25.  We  have  said  nothing  of  certain  alterations  in  the  walks, 
and  of  the  formation  of  several  new  walks,  which,  we  think,  would 
be  great  improvements  to  Kensington  Gardens,  or  of  various 
other  matters  connected  with  them  :  our  great  object,  at  present, 
being  to  prevent  the  ground  to  be  planted  from  being  filled  with 
the  common  stuffing  of  plantations,  planted  in  the  common 
manner,  twenty  times  too  thick,  and  without  any  preparation  of 
the  soil,  further  than  that  of  common  trenching,  to  the  depth  of 
18  in.  or  2  ft. 

The  following  figures  are  intended  to  illustrate  some  parts  of 
the  preceding  remarks  :  — 
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Fig.  58.  a  shows  the  plan  of  a  stellate  pit;  6,  a  cruciform 
pit ;  and  c,  an  irregular  pit  for  a  group  of  two  trees  and  a  shrub. 

Fig.  59.  The  earth   taken  out  of  the  pit  59 

returned    to    it,  after   being    mixed    with    a 
proper  proportion  of  rich  compost  or  good    _j 
soil. 

Fig.  60.  The  soil  formed  into  a  flattened  cone,  with  concave 
sides,  having  a  shallow 
basin  at  top,  on  which 
the  tree  is  planted,  and 
mulched  with  small 
stones. 

Fig,  61.     The  tree, 
after   being  ten  years  planted,  with  the  ground  under  it  con- 
solidated, and  sunk  as  low  as  it  ever  will  sink. 

Fig.  62.    A  group, 
consistingof  two  trees  Uj         y^  (^2 

and  a  shrub,  showing 
the  result  of  the  pro- 
per mode  of  planting 
them. 

Fig.  63.  A  tree  planted  in  the  mode  usual  in  gardens  and 
pleasure-grounds,  the  surface  round  it  being  made  level,  or 
nearly  so. 

Fig.  64".  The  appearance  of  the  surface  five  or  six  years  after- 
wards, unless  soil  has  been  added  as  it  sinks,  so  as  to  keep  it  up 
to  the  level. 

Fig.  65.  The  result  ten  years  after  planting,  showing  the 
collar  (sec  p.  H?.)  buried  5  in.  or  6  in.  deep  in  the  soil;  thus 
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greatly  retarding  the  growth  of  the  tree,  and  ultimately  bringing 
on  premature  decay. 

Fig.  66.  a,  section  of  the  proposed  sunk  footpath  between 
Bayswater  and  Knightsbridge;  entering  at  the  middle  point  be- 
tween Cumberland  Gate  and  Silver 
Street,  Kensington  Gravel  Pits,  on 
the  one  road,  and  coming  out  at  the 
middle  point  between  Hyde  Park 
Corner  and  Kensington  church  on 
the  other  road  :  b  shows  a  vertical 
profile  of  the  path,  covered  by  the 
horizontal  iron  jjratinff.  Where  this 
path  is  crossed  by  gravel  walks  on 
the  surface,  the  gravel,  and  a  margin  of  turf  on  each  side  of  it, 
can  easily  be  supported  by  a  flat  brick  arch,  or  a  trough  of  cast 
iron. 

Bayswater,  March  5.  1837. 


Art.  II.  A  Series  of  Articles  on  the  Insects  most  injurious  to  Cul- 
tivators. By  J.  O.  Westwood,  F.L.S.,  Secretary  to  the  Entomo- 
logical Society  of  London. 


No,  2. 


The  Natural  History  of  a  Weevil  which  is  very  destructive  to 
Collections  of  succulent  Plants. 


The  Linnaean  genus  Curculio  comprises  a  very  numerous 
assemblage  of  beetles,  whose  habits  are  entirely  herbivorous, 
and  which  are  distinguished  by  having  the  front  of  the  head 
lengthened  into  a  muzzle  or  snout,  varying  in  its  length  and 
thickness  in  the  different  species  ;  and  by  the  antennee  beinf 
generally  elbowed  at  the  extremity  of  the  long  basal  joint.  The 
two  Linn£ean  genera  i^ruchus  and  ^ttelabus  belong  to  the  same 
natural  group  to  which  the  modern  sectional  name  llhynchophora 
(or  rostrum-bearers)  has  been  aptly  applied  by  Latreille,  divi- 
sible into  numerous  subfamilies  and  genera.  These  insects  are 
known  by  the  common  name  of  weevils;  and  amongst  their  num- 
ber are  to  be  ranked  some  of  the  most  destructive  of  the  insect 
tribes.  Of  these,  the  more  obnoxious  are,  the  well-known  corn 
weevil  [Calandra  granaria),  the  rice  weevil  {Calcindra  oryzse), 
the  sugar  weevil  [Caldndra  sacchari),  the  pulse  beetle  (Bruchus 
granarius),    the  nut   weevil  (Balaninus   nucum),    and  the  vine 
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weevil  (Rhynchites  Baccluu) ;  a  species  which,  although  very 
rare  in  Engiantl,  is  but  too  common  in  the  vine  districts  of  France 
and  Germany. 

The  insect  whose  history  I  propose  to  detail  in  this  commu- 
nication belongs  to  the  same  class  and  order  as  the  turnip  flea- 
beetle  (p.  100.),  and  to  the 

Family,  Curculi6nid£e  Leach.  (So  named  from  the  LinnEean  Genus  Curculio, 
to  which  it  is  equivalent.) 

Genus,  Otiorhyucluis  Germar.  (So  named  from  two  Greek  words,  otion, 
an  ear,  and  rhiigchos,  a  rostrum  ;  expressive  of  the  form  of  the  rostrum, 
which  has  a  lateral  appendage  on  each  side  at  the  extremity.) 

Species,  Otiorhynchus  sulcatns  Fabricius.  (St/sfemn  E/eut/ieraio7-iim,  ii.  p.  539. : 
Stephens,  Illustrations  of  British  Entomology  ;  Mandibulata,  vol.  iv.  p.  114.) 
Curciilio  sulcatus  Linnccus.  S|)ecific  name  expressive  of  the  sulci,  or 
grooves,  upon  the  elytra. 

Fig.  67.  G  is  a  magnified  view  of  this  insect;  and  h  the 
natural  length. 

67 


In  the  month  of  December,  1827,  my  lamented  friend,  the 
late  A.  H.  Haworth,  Esq.,  so  well  known  as  the  author  of  many 
works  upon  succulent  plants,  lamented  to  me  the  numerous  losses 
which  he  annually  sustained  amongst  these  plants  by  some  un- 
known enemy,  which  caused  their  death,  especially  during  the 
mild  winter  months,  and  by  which  means  many  unique  species 
had  been  lost  to  his  collection.  On  going  into  his  green-house, 
and  examining,  also,  various  plants  in  the  open  air,  we  found  that, 
in  several  pots  containing  plants  of  a  species  of  5edum,  the 
latter  were  evidently  in  a  dying  state;  and,  on  taking  up  the  plants, 
we  found  a  quantity  of  footless  grubs  in  each  pot,  at  a  little 
distance  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  which  had  eaten  that 
part  of  the  root  close  to  the  surface,  leaving  the  lower  part,  as 
well  as  the  leaves  and  stem,  untouched.  At  the  same  time,  we 
also  found  eggs  and  larvae  of  a  smaller  size.  This  larva 
{Jig.  67.  A,  natural  size;  and  b,  magnified)  is  nearly  half  an  inch 
long,  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  without  any  legs  ;  of  a  thick  fleshy 
substance,  with  the  body  slightly  curved,  and  rather  attenuated 
towards  both  extremities.  It  is  of  an  uneven  surface :  its  sides 
are  furnished  with  fleshy  tubercles ;  and  along  its  belly  and  back 
are   also  placed  small  tubercles,  which    evidently  serve  in   pro- 
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gression,  and  are  furnished  with  fine  bristles ;  the  body  is  also 
sparingly  clothed  with  hairs,  thus  differing  in  several  respects 
from  the  well-known  grub  of  the  nut  weevil.  The  skull  (c)  is 
round  and  horny,  smaller  than  the  following  segment :  the 
eyes  and  antennae  appear  to  be  entirely  obsolete :  the  clypeus 
(cl)  is  transverse,  as  well  as  the  upper  lip  (I  l);  the  latter  is 
furnished  in  front  with  a  row  of  hairs,  and  is  thickened  in  a  tri- 
angular manner  in  the  middle.  The  mandibles  (m),  which  are  the 
chief  instruments  with  which  the  destruction  of  the  plants  is 
effected,  are  horny,  and  furnished  at  the  tip  with  two  teeth, 
which  are,  in  fact,  merely  portions  of  the  jaw,  and  not  separate 
appendages,  as  in  the  higher  animals  ;  the  lower  jaws,  or  max- 
illae (mx.),  and  the  lower  lip  (1  2),  are  considerably  advanced, 
so  as  to  extend  beyond  the  upper  lip ;  the  maxillge  are  fleshy, 
with  a  rounded  internal  lobe,  and  a  single,  apparently  two-jointed, 
palpus;  the  mentum  (m  2),  or  basal  part  of  the  lower  lip,  is 
transverse,  and  larger  than  the  lip  (1  2),  which  is  furnished  with 
a  pair  of  minute  two-jointed  palpi ;  the  hairs  on  the  segments 
of  the  body  seem  disposed  in  transverse  series,  which  are  pro- 
bably serviceable  in  motion. 

Bouche  {Naturgesch.  Garten-Inseht.^  p.  28. ;  and  Nahirg.  der 
Insekt.,  p.  201.)  informs  us  that,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berlin, 
this  larva  is  found,  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  at  the  roots  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  genera  Saxifraga,  T;o//n/s,  &c. ;  which  it  gnaws 
round  the  upper  part  of  the  roots,  and  so  causes  the  plants  to 
perish.  It  was  especially  abundant  in  the  spring  of  1832;  at 
which  period,  the  destruction  which  it  caused  in  plants  in  pots 
was  very  great. 

Some  of  the  larvae  which  I  obtained  from  Mr.  Haworth  were 
placed  by  me  in  a  pot,  which  I  endeavoured  to  keep  in  a  situa- 
tion as  nearly  agreeing  with  that  in  which  they  were  found  as 
possible.  About  the  middle  of  the  following  May,  I  examined 
these  insects,  and  still  found  them  to  be  in  the  larva  state  ;  but, 
on  again  examining  them  a  fortnight  afterwards,  all  had  made 
their  escape  except  one ;  one  of  the  perfect  insects  being  still  on 
the  outside  of  the  gauze  covering  of  the  pot,  in  which  a  hole  had 
been  made,  evidently  by  the  insects  on  arriving  at  the  perfect 
state.  On  the  8th  of  June,  the  remaining  larva  had  turned  into 
a  white  pupa  (d,  natural  size;  E,  ditto  magnified,  seen  with  a 
ventral  aspect;  and  f,  ditto  seen  laterally).  I  did  not  observe 
any  appearance  of  a  cocoon,  the  earth  alone  being  scooped  into 
an  oval  cell,  the  inside  of  which  was  very  smooth.  Bouche  also 
states  that  the  larva  forms  no  cocoon. 

This  pupa  is  of  an  oblong  form,  and  exhibits  all  the  limbs  of 
the  future  beetle  (belonging  to  that  kind  of  pupa  which  is  termed 
incomplete).  The  wing-covers  (Eandr  x  )  are  of  a  small  size,  and 
rest  over  the  breast,  leaving  the  back  exposed  ;  the  head  is  also 
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folded  upon  the  breast,  as  well  as  the  legs,  each  being  enclosed 
in  a  distinct  sheath ;  the  hind  legs  lying  under  the  wing-covers, 
with  the  tips  of  the  thigiis  and  of  the  tarsi  alone  exposed  ;  the 
head  is  depressed  in  the  middle,  with  two  short  hairs  ;  the  basal 
joints  of  the  antennae  (e  °)  are  laid  along  the  sides  of  the  rostrum, 
with  the  terminal  points  forming  an  acute  angle ;  the  tips  of  the 
thighs  of  all  the  legs  are  furnished  with  a  strong  bristle ;  the 
abdomen  is  gradually  narrowed  to  the  extremity,  which  is  trun- 
cated with  two  lateral  points  ;  each  of  the  dorsal  segments  of 
the  abdomen  (fx)  is  furnished  at  its  posterior  margin  with  a 
row  of  siiort  strong  spines,  which  are  of  great  service  to  the  pupa, 
by  affording  so  many  points  of  resistance  to  the  insect  in  its 
movements,  which  are,  however,  but  few ;  the  sides  of  the 
abdomen  are  furnished  with  a  row  of  lateral  fleshy  tubercles. 
BoLiche  states  that  this  pupa  descends  3  in.  or  4  in.  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground  to  undergo  its  transformation  ;  but  I  do 
not  think  that  mine  went  more  than  1  in.  deep.  The  same  author 
states  that  the  period  occupied  in  the  pupa  state  is  fourteen  days. 
On  June  19.,  my  pupa  appeared  to  have  undergone  no  change, 
beino-  still  quite  white.  In  three  days,  however  (i.  e.  on  June  22.), 
the  insect  had  assumed  its  perfect  form,  appearing  as  \n  fig.  67.  g 
(magnified,  h  being  the  natural  length  of  the  weevil).  At  this 
period,  the  insect  was  of  a  rather  pale  pitchy  colour,  owing  to 
its  recent  disclosure;  but  its  natural  colours  are  thus  described 
by  Mr.  Stephens  :  — 

"  Black ;  head  finely  punctured,  pubescent,  with  an  impres- 
sion between  the  eyes ;  rostrum  rugose-punctate,  with  a  deep 
broad  channel ;  thorax  with  an  obsolete  dorsal  groove,  slightly 
Mossy,  with  numerous  thickly  planted  tubercles  throughout,  and 
some  scattered  pale  ashy  hairs  ;  scutellum  black ;  elytra  some- 
what deeply  sulcate,  with  the  interstices  and  sulci  very  ruggedly 
tuberculate,  and  irregularly  spotted  with  depressed  pale  ferru- 
ginous hairs ;  legs  rather  long,  with  the  femora  obtusely  dentate  ; 
antennae  piceous."  The  perfect  insect  varies  in  length  from  ^  in. 
to  i  in. 

This  description,  with  the  accompanying  figure,  will  enable  any 
person  having  collections  of  succulent  plants  to  detect  the  beetle, 
in  the  month  of  June,  lurking  about  the  pots  or  plants  of  this 
kind  ;  and,  indeed,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  impracticable  to  train 
children  to  look  over  the  plants,  and  destroy  the  insects  as  soon 
as  caught:  of  course,  care  must  be  taken  to  destroy  the  insect  as 
soon  after  it  has  attained  its  beetle  form  as  possible,  otherwise 
the  great  end  of  its  existence,  that  of  impregnation  and  deposi- 
tion of  the  eggs,  will  probably  have  taken  place ;  as  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  it  is  only  in  the  grub  state  that  the  injury  to  the 
plants  is  committed,  the  perfect  insect  being  quite  innocent. 
That  this  is  a  generally  dispersed   insect  must  be  evident  from 
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Mr.  Stephens's  observation  :  "  Very  abundant  in  gardens  within 
the  metropohtan  district.  In  my  own  garden  (South  Lambeth), 
and  at  Hertford,  I  have  seen  the  insect  in  great  abundance." 
Should  the  insects  succeed  in  depositing  their  eggs,  it  will  be 
advantageous,  at  the  end  of  the  autumn,  to  examine  the  plants 
carefully,  and  to  take  up  such  as  appear  at  all  sickly,  in  order 
to  examine  their  roots,  and  destroy  such  larvse  as  may  be  found 
about  them  in  a  young  state.  If  this  be  neglected  until  the 
middle  of  the  winter,  experience  has  shown  that  the  plants 
will  be  destroyed.  Several  other  species  of  the  same  genus 
are  similarly  destructive.  R.  Patterson,  Esq.,  of  Belfast,  has 
forwarded  to  me  specimens  of  Otiorhynchus  vastator,  which 
"destroyed  a  vast  number  of  flowers  in  the  Botanic  Garden  of 
that  town,  in  June,  1830,  by  ascending  the  stem  at  night,  and 
cutting  it  through." 

The  Grove,  Hammersmith,  March  1.  1837. 


Art.  III.     Plan  of  the  Grounds  of  Chester  Holme  Cottage,  laid  out 
by  Mr.  George  Harland,  and  communicated  by  him. 

The   Cottage  of  Chester    Holme    [Jig.    68.)    was   the    resi- 
dence of  the  late  Rev.  Anthony  Hedley.     It  is  situated  at  the 


68 


head,  or  opening,  of  a  deep  rocky  glen,  which  runs  southward; 
the  bottom  of  which  is  washed  by  the  Chinely  Burn,  which  falls 
from  many  a  "  shelvey  rock  "  in  its  passage  to  the  River  Tyne, 
about  five  miles  east  from  Haltwhistle.  This  opening  gradually 
expands  to  a  level  green  holme,  at  the  north  extremity  of  which 
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two  streams  meet,  called  Craig-Lough,  and  Brookey  Burn. 
These,  after  being  united,  take  the  name  of  Chinely  Burn,  as 
above  stated ;  and  this  burn  runs  down  the  west  side  of  the 
holme,  past  the  foot  of  a  steep  green  bank,  on  a  level  area,  at 
the  top  of  which  is  a  famous  Roman  station,  called  Vindolana, 
having  a  rapid  declivity  to  the  water  on  the  north  and  east  sides. 
The  cottage  is  wholly  built  of  the  stones  from  this  ancient  station, 
and  without  any  dressing  tool  being  applied  to  them.  The  burn, 
after  leaving  the  foot  of  this  station,  continues  on  a  southerly 
direction  ;  when,  suddenly  turning  eastward,  it  approaches  the 
house,  and,  just  opposite  to  it,  forms  a  beautiful  natural  cascade, 
which  is  seen  to  great  advantage  from  some  of  the  principal 
windows.  It  here  turns  at  right  angles,  and  runs  southwards, 
down  the  west  side  of  the  ground?,  over  a  complete  bed  of 
shelving  rocks,  and  under  a  rustic  bridge  at  the  south  extremity ; 
and,  a  short  way  below,  it  is  turned  aside  westward  by  a  very 
high  rock,  which  is  crowned  with  hanging  woods,  and  produces 
a  fine  effect  viewed  from  the  house.  On  the  east  and  south-east 
rises,  with  rapid  ascent,  Borcum  Hill,  the  lower  part  of  which 
is  covered  with  hanging  woods,  with  here  and  there  the  strata  of 
sandstone  cliffs  protruding.  The  top  of  this  hill  is  covered  with 
heath,  and  there  is  a  pillar  of  stone  at  the  highest  point.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  burn,  there  is  a  gentle  swelling  hill,  which 
gradually  rises  to  the  north-west,  where  it  joins  the  Roman 
station.  Looking  north  over  the  holme,  the  view  is  tame, 
barren,  and  uninteresting,  and  only  presents  a  very  few  clumps 
of  hazel  and  hawthorn. 

The  house  {Jig-  69.  a)  is  situated  on  an  eminence  on  the 
west  side  of  the  grounds,  immediately  opposite  the  cascade  and 
the  turn  of  the  water.  The  whole  of  the  enclosed  ground  has 
a  considerable  descent  southward  ;  and,  previous  to  opei'ations 
being  commenced  on  it,  it  was  very  uneven.  From  the  elevated 
situation  of  the  house,  and  the  quick  descent  from  it,  it  became 
necessary  to  make  a  considerable  terrace  (b)  on  the  south  side,  to 
give  ease  and  facility  to  the  approach  and  walk  round  the  house, 
and  which  is  continued  quite  through  to  the  east  side,  where  it 
turns  into  the  walk.  Below  this  is  another  terrace  (c),  which  also 
leads  into  the  same  walk,  and  upon  which  are  clumps  of  American 
plants  {(1).  This  is  divided  from  the  kitchen-garden  by  a  narrow 
belt  of  shrubs ;  from  which  a  border  [e)  has  a  considerable  incli- 
nation to  the  walk.  Thegarden  ( /)  inclines  rapidly  to  the  southern 
extremity,  and  is  only  intended  to  produce  common  vegetables, 
and  the  commoner  fruits ;  as  gooseberries,  currants,  raspberries, 
strawberries,  and  a  few  standard  apples  and  pears,  which  were 
supplied  by  a  neighbouring  jobbing  gardener,  who  assisted  in 
the  work,  and  who  is  afterwards  to  keep  the  place  in  order  by 
coming  to  work  at  stated  intervals.      To  enumerate  the  kinds  of 
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fruiting  plants  here,  would  be  of  no  service,  as  they  are  such  as 
I  should  not  recommend  generally.  If  the  garden  had  been 
placed  where  I  first  proposed  it,  at  g,  on  a  part  of  the  holme 
north  of  the  house,  with  a  good  wall  at  the  north  extremity 
(which  would  have  served  both  for  a  fruit  wall  and  a  boundary), 
with  a  good  belt  of  trees  outside  to  shelter  the  whole,  and  to 
hide  the  barren  views  in  that  direction,  then  the  present  garden 
would  have  made  a  proper  and  interesting  addition  to  the  pleasure- 
ground.  I  iiad  proposed  this  part  of  the  grounds  to  unite  and 
communicate  with  the  hanging  wooded  sides  of  the  adjoining 
hill  eastward,  by  pulling  down  a  side  wall,  which  now  separates 
them  from  the  present  garden ;  then  by  thinning  out  and 
varying  the  outline  at  the  margin  of  the  wood,  and  facing  with 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  with  a  winding  walk  through  the 
skirts  of  the  same  leading  to  the  rustic  bridge  //.  As  a  further 
improvement,  1  proposed  to  continue  the  walk  from  the  west 
side  of  the  bridge  //,  by  an  easy  curve,  to  another  bridge  (/), 
where  it  would  again  connect  with  the  grounds.  These  additions 
were,  however,  declined  ;  but  it  appears  very  plainly  they  would 
have  been  great  improvements.  The  natural  and  uneven  lawn  (Jc) 
is  quite  on  the  surface  of  rocks  ;  and  its  rugged  descent  harmo- 
nises well  with  the  still  more  rugged  rocky  sides,  and  the  bed 
of  the  water  ;  and  any  art,  except  planting,  on  this  piece  would 
evidently  decrease  its  native  beauty  and  effect.  The  ground  at 
the  north  side  of  the  approach  road  is  a  raised  inclining  mound  (/), 
sloping  from  the  north  boundary  to  the  road,  and  about  5  ft. 
high,  with  a  view  to  shelter,  and  hiding  as  much  as  possible  the 
before-mentioned  barren  views  on  that  side.  By  the  water  side, 
and  below  the  level  of  the  ground,  is  a  privy  {in),  and  a  subter- 
raneous passage,  or  arcade  (;/),  where  are  preserved  many  antique 
remains  of  Roman  altars,  with  other  figures  and  inscriptions  on 
stone,  from  the  adjoining  Roman  station.  The  approach  road  (o) 
is  10  ft.  wide,  and  the  walks  {p)  are  4  ft.  wide.  The  flower  borders 
are  at  q,  and  the  stable  and  gig-house  at  r :  s  is  a  vista  showing 
the  Roman  station  from  the  house.  The  whole  ground  (exclu- 
sive of  the  woods  {t)  on  the  east,  and  the  ground  west  of  the 
water  with  the  dotted  walk  u)  amounts  to  very  little  more  than 
one  acre.  The  plan  is  laid  down  to  a  scale  of  60  ft.  to  an  inch. 
The  garden  contains  one  fourth  of  an  acre ;  and  the  ground 
marked  for  planting,  about  4497  square  ft,  nearly  16^  perches. 
The  whole  is  well  sheltered,  and  the  ground  was  prepared  by 
deep  trenching.  This,  at  an  average  distance  of  3i  ft.,  I  calcu- 
lated to  take  350  shrubs,  and  200  ornamental  trees  for  the 
margins  and  conspicuous  parts  of  the  adjoining  woods. 

Ornamental  Trees.  —  5  Scarlet  maple,  5  Norway  maple,  5 
Scarlet-flowering  horsechestnut,  5  Yellow-flowering  horsechest- 
nut,  5  Cut-leaved  alder,  5  Shining-leaved  sweet  chestnut,  5  Cut- 
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leaved  sweet  chestnut,  5  Purple  beech,  5  Weeping  beech,  5 
Flowering  ash,  5  Black  larch,  5  Red  larch,  5  Mugho  pine,  5 
Weymouth  pine,  5  Cembra  pine,  5  Athenian  poplar,  5  White 
Egyptian  poplar,  5  Scarlet  oak,  5  Evergreen  oak,  and  5  American 
limes  ;  in  all  100. 

Shrubs  for  Cliunps  a?id  Screeti  Plantations.  —  50  Common 
laurel,  50  Portugal  laurel,  20  Common  green  holly,  20  Lau- 
rustinus,  10  Shining-leaved  laurustinus,  10  Tree  box,  20  Arbor 
vitae,  10  English  juniper,  10  Red  cedar,  10  Aucuba  japonica, 
12  Alaternus,  6  Arbutus,  6  Sweet  bay,  2  Weeping  willow,  2 
Weeping  elm,  2  Weeping  ash,  20  Scotch  laburnum,  10  Com- 
mon lilac,  10  Persian  lilac,  10  Yew,  10  Spindle  tree,  10  Dog- 
wood, 10  Guelder  rose,  10  Common  syringa,  10  Bird-cherry, 
and  10  Snowberry  ;  in  all  350. 

American^  or  Bog,  Plants.  —  2  72hododendron  ponticurn,  1  R. 
maximum,  1  R.  catawbiense,  2  R.  hirsutum,  2  R.  ferrugineum, 
2  Kalm/a  latifolia,  2  K.  angustifolia,  1  Azalea  viscosa  alba,  1  A. 
coccinea,  1  A.  carnea,  2  A.  pontica  (white),  2  Erica,  Tetralix  alba, 
2  E.vagans  rubra,  1  E. vulgaris  variegata,  1  E.multiflora,  1  Z/cdum 
latifcMium,  1  L.  decumbens,  1  Andromeda  joolifolia  minor,  1  A. 
axillaris,   I  Faccinium  ^rctostaphylos  ;  in  all  28. 

Gateshead,  May  18.  1836. 

The  ground  plan,  of  which  fg.  69.  is  an  engraving,  is  one 
of  the  most  exquisitely  delicate  and  beautiful  productions  of  the 
kind  which  we  have  ever  seen  ;  and  at  first  sight  it  appears 
scarcely  credible  that  it  should  be  the  work  of  a  person  who  has 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  handling  a  spade,  rather  than 
a  pencil  or  pen.  The  copy  from  which  the  vignette  [fg.  68.) 
is  engraved  is  also  executed  with  great  taste,  and  an  obvious 
knowledge  of  natural  scenery  and  pictorial  effect.  The  two 
latter  qualities,  indeed,  were  to  be  expected  from  the  circumstance 
of  Mr.  Harland  having  been  brought  up  partly  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  and  partly  among  the  mountains  and  lakes  of  Cumber- 
land. Mr.  Harland,  who  is  somewhere  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
has  been  regularly  educated  as  a  gardener,  and  had  filled  the 
situation  of  head  gardener  at  one  or  two  places  before  he  came 
into  the  employ  of  Mr.  Falla.  Soon  after  the  death  of  the 
latter,  about  a  year  ago,  Mr.  Harland  came  to  London,  and  is 
now  at  work  in  Mr.  Knight's  nursery,  King's  Road.  That  a 
man  with  such  talents  is  fitted  for  something  very  different,  every 
reader,  we  think,  will  allow  ;  but  the  difficulty  is  to  find  a  situ- 
ation suitable  for  him.  Knowing  the  private  worth  and  modesty 
of  the  man,  as  well  as  his  knowledge  and  taste  in  surveying  and 
drawing,  we  should  wish  to  see  him  in  the  employ  of  some  ex- 
tensive landed  proprietor,  who  was  acting  as  his  own  landscape- 
gardener  and  planter,  and  who  only  occasionally  called   in  the 
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assistance  of  an  eminent  artist ;  such  as  Nesfield  or  Gilpin.  To 
such  a  proprietor  Mr.  Harland  would  be  invaluable.  Palling 
this,  we  should  like  to  see  him  assistant  to  an  eminent  architect 
and  landscape-gardener ;  or,  lastly,  in  a  good  situation  as  head 
gardener,  where  there  was  a  new  place  entirely  to  make.  Some- 
thing suitable,  we  trust,  is  in  store  for  him.  —  Cond. 
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Art.  IV.     A  nevo  Guard  for  single  Trees  in  Parks,  SfC. 
By  Charles  Lawrence. 

With  respect  to  tree  guards,  I  have  found,  by  trial,  decided 
objections  to  all  in  common  use.  Those  which  confine  the  tree, 
and  thus  prevent  injury  to  the  bark, 
are  objectionable ;  the  free  motion  of 
the  tree  being  essential  to  its  health 
and  growth.  Those  which  stand  at  a 
distance  from  the  tree,  consisting  of 
three  or  four  posts  connected  by  spars, 
are  very  injurious  to  the  bark  in  high 
winds,  and  all  are  very  expensive.  I 
resolved  to  obtain  some  fence  possess- 
ing the  following  desiderata :  allowing 
free  motion  to  the  tree,  without  pro- 
ducing any  friction  on  the  bark ;  per- 
fect security  against  the  attacks  of 
cattle;  durability,  cheapness,  and  neat- 
ness in  appearance;  and,  having  com- 
pletely succeeded,  I  will  now  describe 
it.  (See^-.  70.) 

Procure  stakes  of  ash  or  larch,  on 
thinning  young  plantations,  or  cutting 
down  coppices,  6  ft.  in  length,  or  more 
if  requisite,  and  about  2  in.  in  diameter; 
and  have  holes  drilled  through  the 
tops  and  bottoms,  about  1  ft.  from 
each  end.  Get  a  similar  hole  drilled 
up  the  centre  of  a  stake,  and  saw  it  off 
in  lengths  of  2  in.,  or  rather  less ;  pass 
a  strong  wire  or  thick  tarred  string 
through  one  stake,  by  the  holes  at  the 
top  and  at  the  bottom  ;  then  pass  it 
through  the  hole  made  in  one  of  the 
2-in.  pieces  at  each  end,  then  through 
another  stake ;  separating  each  stake  at 
top  and  bottom  by  a  piece  of  wood,  until  you  have  enough  to 
surround  your  tree  loosely,  leaving  plenty  of  space  for  growth. 
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Place  it  round  the  tree,  and  fasten  the  ends  of  the  wire  or  string. 
The  guard  is  much  the  same  as  the  cradle  put  round  the  neck  of 
a  blistered  horse,  to  prevent  his  gnawing  the  irritated  part.  The 
stakes  merely  rest  on  the  ground,  and  should  be  cut  quite  flat 
at  thebottom,  to  prevent  their  sticking  in  the  ground.  At  the 
upper  end,  they  should  have  a  sharp  slanting  cut  with  a  bill- 
hook, and  should  be  threaded  with  the  slope  towards  the  tree. 
The  motion  of  the  tree  will  not  be  in  any  degree  impeded  ;  and 
the  bark  cannot  be  injured,  let  the  wind  blow  as  it  may,  for  the 
guard  moves  freely  with  the  tree  in  every  direction. 

I  can  vouch  for  this  guard  affording  perfect  protection  against 
cattle  ;  for  I  had  two  cows  (the  most  determined  barkers  of  trees 
I  ever  met  with)  in  a  field  in  which  there  were  many  single  trees. 
They  had,  sooner  or  later,  contrived  to  get  at  my  trees,  and  ruined 
them  ;  and  I  was  about  to  fatten  them  off",  and  condemn  them  to 
death  for  their  offences,  when  I  hit  upon  the  mode  of  protection 
just  described.  My  men  and  myself  were  curious  to  see  the 
impression  that  would  be  made  on  these  cows  by  the  new  guards 
when  they  were  first  turned  into  the  field.  They  very  soon 
proceeded  to  the  trees,  examined  the  cradles  round  them,  and 
made  several  attempts  with  their  mouths.  Finding  these  unsuc- 
cessful, they  made  an  attack  with  their  horns  ;  but,  as  the  fence 
yielded  with  every  blow,  and  merely  turned  round,  they  made 
no  progress  in  that  way.  Thereupon  they  began  stamping  with 
their  feet,  and,  as  we  thought,  from  sheer  vexation  and  disappoint- 
ment. Be  this  as  it  may,  they  were  completely  defeated;  and 
my  trees  have  now  continued  four  years  in  perfect  security, 
though  these  identical  cows  have  remained  amongst  them  to  this, 
day.  One  man  can  fence  in  this  way  a  great  many  trees  in  a 
day  ;  and  the  cost  of  the  stakes,  if  purchased,  would  not  exceed 
that  of  one  of  the  posts  necessary  upon  the  ordinary  plan. 

Cirencester,,  Jan..,  1837. 


Art.  V.  Dimensions  of  some  Trees,  and  Notes  on  the  Groivth  of 
other  Trees  and  Shrubs,  indigenous  and  exotic,  on  the  Estate  of 
Poloc,  in  Lanarkshire,  the  Property  of  Sir  John  Maxwell,  Bart. 
By  John  Maxwell,  M.P. 

The  largest  wych  elm  at  Poloc,  in  Lanarkshire,  figured  by 
Mr.  Strutt  {Sylva  Brit.,  p.  140.),  was,  in  1812,  86  ft.  high,  and 
10ft.  10  in.  in  girt  at  5  ft.  from  the  ground;  in  October,  1836, 
it  was  90  ft.  high,  and  1 1  ft.  9  in.  in  girt  close  to  the  ground  : 
the  girt,  in  1836,  was  16  ft.  2^in. 

The  ash  at  Poloc  was,  in  1812,  9  ft.  6  in.  in  circumference ;  and 
in  1836,  it  is  10  ft.  10  in.  in  circumference  at  3  ft.  from  the 
ground;  and  at  the  surface  the  girt  was  18  ft.  10  in. 
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The  oak  at  Poloc,  in  1812,  was  7  ft.  9  in.  in  girt;  and  in  1836, 
9  ft.  3  in.  in  girt.    Close  to  the  ground  the  girt  was  14  ft.  10  in. 

The  common  sycamore,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Scotland,  the 
plane  (v^Ver  Pseudo-Platanus),  at  Poloc,  in  1812,  was  10  ft.  11  in. 
in  girt;  and  in  1836,  12ft.  Sin.  in  girt.  Close  to  the  ground, 
in  1836,  the  girt  was  17  ft.  3  in. 

The  common  walnut  (Juglans  r^gia),  at  Poloc,  was,  in  1835, 
12  ft.  in  girt ;  in  1836,  12  ft.  3  in.  in  girt.  Close  to  the  ground, 
the  girt  was  16  ft.  8  in. 

The  hornbeam  (Carpinus  ^etulus),  at  Poloc,  was,  in  1812, 
5  ft.  in  girt;  in  1836,  6  ft.  6  in.  in  girt.  Close  to  the  ground, 
the  girt  was  8  ft.  6  in. 

Poloc  is  an  estate  about  three  miles  and  a  half  south-west  of 
Glasgow,  which  is  recorded  in  the  History  of  Re7ifreii\  published 
in  1710,  as  being  "well  planted  with  barren  timber."  The  trees, 
the  dimensions  of  which  are  given  above,  grow  upon  alluvial 
soil,  and  are  very  healthy  and  rapidly  growing  trees.  Their  age 
is  not  known ;  but  the  beech  and  sycamore  appear  to  be  much 
younger  than  the  others. 

The  wych  or  Scotch  elm,  figured  by  Mr.  Strutt,  is  probably 
180  years  old  ;  for  there  is  a  tree  of  the  same  kind  near  the  cas- 
cade, which  is  reported  to  have  been  planted  by  Sir  Thomas 
Maxwell,  Lord  Advocate  of  William  III.,  and  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners for  settling  the  Union,  when  he  was  a  child. 

The  climate  of  Poloc  is  mild  and  moist,  as  this  part  of  Scotland 
is  narrow  ;  and  the  Firths  of  the  Clyde  and  Forth  rivers  make 
it  subject  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  and  frequent  storms. 
The  elms  have  long  been  considered  fine  trees.  The  Earl  of 
Bute,  when  minister,  as  I  am  informed,  requested  and  obtained 
seed  from  them.  Almost  all  of  these  trees  grow  in  a  deep  soil, 
and  are  exposed  to  very  severe  gales  of  wind,  and  frosts  late  in  the 
spring.  I  believe  there  is  sandstone  rock  beneath  the  soil  upon 
which  most  of  them  grow ;  there  are,  however,  five  feet  of  soil 
above  that  bed  of  rock. 

The  sycamore  is  the  only  tree  which  is  scarcely,  if  ever,  broken 
by  the  wind,  and  which  yet  does  not  yield  to  it,  as  most,  if  not  all, 
the  other  trees  do.  The  beech  very  seldom  is  broken  by  the 
wind,  but  it  yields  to  it.  The  ash  does  break,  as  also  do  the 
elm  and  the  oak  :  the  elm  less  than  the  two  others,  as  its  top 
shoots  incline  from  the  wind  until  of  two  or  three  years'  growth. 
The  elm  is  seldom  broken  at  its  summit.  The  lime  grows  tall 
and  healthily,  and  its  young  shoots  incline  a  little  from  the 
wind,  as  do  those  of  the  elm.  The  horsechestnut  breaks  when 
young,  but  is  a  straight-growing  tree,  and  very  healthy  ;  and, 
when  old,  it  resists  the  wind  remarkably  well.  The  sweet  chest- 
nut yields  to  the  wind  when  young  ;  but,  when  old,  it  grows  erect, 
though  slowly,  and  reaches  the  height  of  the  ash,  the  elm,  and 
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the  beech  ;  but  not  that  of  the  horsechestnut,  which  is  a  shorter 
and  slower-growing  tree  than  the  sycamore.  The  sycamore  is 
called  the  plane  in  Scotland,  its  true  name,  the  great  maple,  being 
scarcely  ever  used  to  designate  it;  and  the  elms  here  alluded  to 
are  wych  elms.  The  ash,  sycamore,  and  wych  elm  and  oak,  I 
have  seen  in  ravines  of  natural  copse-woods,  along  with  oak,  ash, 
birch,  and  alder,  a  sort  of  dwarf  aspen,  and  the  mountain  ash, 
or  rowan  tree,  a  sort  of  sorb  tree ;  and  they  are,  I  infer,  on  that 
account,  indigenous  to  Scotland. 

I  have  introduced  here  the  mossy-cupped  oak,  and  an  oak 
resembling  the  common  one,  which  I  received  from  Mr.  Salis- 
bury. Both  grow  freely,  and  resist  the  wind ;  and  promise  to 
be  great  acquisitions.  The  former  seems  as  capable  of  resisting 
wind  as  the  sycamore,  although  it  grows  like  the  wych  elm, 
inclining  from  the  wind  until  it  gets  strength.  The  ilex,  also,  and 
the  Lucombe  oak,  flourish  very  much  here,  and  resist  the  wind 
very  successfully ;  both  grow  very  well  on  clay  soil  of  the  worst 
description  ;  viz.  of  a  blue  colour,  and  often  of  an  aluminous 
nature,  with  iron,  and  other  substances  hostile  to  trees,  contained 
in  it. 

The  sugar  and  Norway  maples  also  thrive  extremely  well,  even 
in  unfavourable  soils,  and  also  resist  the  wind,  and  grow  erect, 
like  the  sycamore.  The  liquidambar  is  equally  thriving  and 
capable  of  resisting  wind.  The  common  maple  has  the  same 
qualities,  and  also  the  flowering  one :  indeed,  all  maples  seem  to 
resist  wind,  and  thrive  here :  the  wet  climate  prevents  insects 
from  hurting  their  leaves. 

The  Canadian  poplar  is  the  fastest  grower  in  all  soils  ;  next 
to  it,  the  abele,  the  aspen,  and  the  Lombardy  poplar.  There  is 
another  species  of  poplar,  resembling  the  Canadian,  which  I 
suppose  to  be  the  black  Italian:  it  has  a  whiter  bark,  more 
pointed  leaf,  a  more  regular  and  closer  form,  and  a  handsomer 
appearance  in  winter. 

The  walnut  stands  the  wind  well ;  but,  like  the  chestnut,  is 
brittle,  until  it  reaches  a  considerable  age,  and  grows  less  lux- 
uriantly. Although  often  affected  by  spring  and  autumn  frosts, 
it  generally  ripens  its  fruit,  which  the  chestnut  seldom  does.  The 
purple  beech  grows  as  well  as  the  common  one.  The  silver- 
leaved  and  Bedford  willows  grow  rapidly,  and  to  a  large  size,  and 
resist  the  wind  well,  yet  are  sometimes  broken  by  storms.  The 
spruce  of  Norway  grows  rapidly  when  sheltered;  but  the  white 
American  is,  I  think,  a  better  tree,  and  more  capable  of  thriving 
in  exposed  situations;  and  the  black  American  spruce  is  supe- 
rior to  both  for  resisting  wind,  but  a  smaller  tree.  Neither  of 
the  latter  are  so  much  injured  by  hares  :  indeed,  hares  scarcely 
eat  them  at  all.  The  white  is  highly  aromatic,  and  on  that  ac- 
count, perhaps,  less  palatable  than  the  Norway  spruce.  The  silver 
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fir  does  not  grow  well  here ;  and  the  balm  of  Gllead,  very  badly  ; 
but  the  silver  fir,  upon  high  rocky  soils,  particularly  upon  ba- 
saltic rock,  grows  better,  and  stands  the  wind  better,  than  any  of 
the  spruce  or  fir  tribe.  The  pine,  or  Scotch  fir,  as  it  is  gene- 
rally termed,  grows  well  in  deep  sand,  but  is  not  a  flourishing 
tree  in  our  soil  generally.  The  larch  grows  well  in  sheltered 
situations,  where  the  soil  is  dry  and  hard,  gravelly,  or  loamy; 
or  in  any  kind  of  soil  upon  steep  banks. 

The  pinaster  grows  rapidly,  and  is  the  best  pine  for  resisting 
wind.  The  cedar  of  Lebanon  grows  well  here,  particularly  upon 
similar  situations  to  those  which  I  allege  suitable  to  the  larch.  I 
have  inarched  several  cedars  upon  the  larch,  which  seem  to  pro- 
mise well ;  and  also  upon  spruce  and  silver  firs,  more  recently. 

The  cypress,  when  raised  from  seed,  and  not  transplanted, 
grows  luxuriantly.  The  acacias  grow  well,  but  break  frequently 
in  storms  of  wind.  The  y^cacia  aff  inis,  a  most  beautiful  ever- 
green, thrives  well,  but  suffers  by  frosts.  All  the  arbor  vitses 
grow  well  here,  and  also  the  junipers,  called  American  cedars. 

I  have  planted  the  stone,  or  cembra,  pine  of  Siberia,  Pinus 
rigida,  P.  ponderosa,  P.  taiirica,  and  the  Corsican  pine,  all 
which  promise  to  be  very  valuable  trees  in  stormy  and  exposed 
situations.  The  Roman  stone  pine  grows  very  well,  particularly 
if  not  moved  from  the  place  in  which  it  is  sown;  and  P.  Tae^da, 
I  believe,  and  P.  halepensis,  thrive  well  here,  although  they  grow 
slowly.  I  have  several  others,  and  amongst  them  the  deodara; 
but  they  are  too  young  yet  to  afford  indication  of  their  future 
character  and  capacity  to  grow  well  here.  The  Magnol/a  grandi- 
flora  has  stood  out  as  a  standard  for  three  or  four  years ;  and  the 
catalpa,  Judas  tree,  and  mulberry  also.  The  other  deciduous 
magnolias  grow  well;  and  the  deciduous  cypress  grows  luxuri- 
antly. The  myrtle  has  been  out  of  doors  for  two  years  in  severe 
winters.  The  bay  tree  grows  very  well,  and  the  arbutus  in  open 
exposed  situations;  but  they  require  a  dry  subsoil.  The  kalmia 
grows  well,  also  the  cork  tree,  though  very  slowly. 

The  common  English  elm  stands  the  wind  extremely  well, 
and  all  the  elms  grow  rapidly.  The  Cornish  upright  elm, 
which  grows  like  a  Lombardy  poplar,  is,  I  think,  a  very  valuable 
tree  for  exposed  places;  as  is,  also,  the  weeping  elm  of  America, 
which  grows  very  luxuriantly  and  rapidly.  The  yew  grows 
well,  and  to  a  good  size,  in  this  district,  and  resists  the  wind  well. 
The  Virginian  scarlet  oak  grows  slowly,  and  is  brittle;  but 
Quercus  tinctoria  promises  to  grow  well.  The  hemlock  spruce 
grows  slowly  here ;  the  weeping  willow,  luxuriantly ;  but  it 
suffers  by  the  spring  frosts,  and  sometimes  is  much  injured  from 
the  same  cause  in  winter.  The  cut-leaved  alder  seems  to  be  a 
larger  tree  than  the  conniion  one,  and  is  a  valuable  tree;  and 
a  kind  of  ash  with  undivided  leaves  grows  rapidly,   and    is  a 
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handsome  tree.     The  balsam  or  tacamahac  poplar,  and  the  On- 
tario poplar,  lately  introduced,  thrive  well ;  the  former  resists  the 
storm  admirably,  and  grows  rapidly  in  all  soils. 
Poloc,  Oct.  30.  1836. 


Art.  VI.  On  the  Management  of  Cape  Heaths  in  the  open  Air 
during  the  Summer  Season.  By  John  Fyffe,  Gardener  to  the 
Rev.  W.  Mansfield,  at  Milton  Bryant,  Bedfordshire. 

Having  been  very  successful  with  the  "  Cape  ^riceae  "  in 
pots  in  the  open  air,  I  shall  not,  I  trust,  be  considered  intrusive 
in  forwarding  to  you,  for  the  benefit  of  some  of  your  numerous 
subscribers,  an  account  of  the  mode  of  treatment  pursued  by  me, 
which  is  as  follows :  — 

After  first  taking  out  all  the  plants  that  I  intend  from  the 
heath-house  (say,  at  the  begining  of  June),  and  removing  them 
into  pots  according  to  their  size,  I  have  a  bed  of  cinder  ashes 
made  to  the  depth  of  12  in.  or  15  in.  and  I  then  plunge  the  pots 
into  it  up  to  their  brims,  arranging  them  according  to  the  height 
of  the  plants.  Instead  of  giving  large  quantities  of  water  in 
excessively  dry  weather  (as  is  sometimes  done),  I  give  a  mode- 
rate supply  only  ;  at  the  same  time  taking  care  to  have  the  cinder 
ashes  well  soaked  with  water,  which  keeps  the  pots  in  a  moist 
state  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  I  find  this  to  be  much  better 
than  the  common  mode  of  placing  the  pots  out,  and  leaving  them 
destitute  of  any  protection  from  the  penetrating  rays  of  a  hot 
sun,  which  must  be  most  injurious  to  this  very  beautiful  tribe  of 
plants.  When  the  pots  are  exposed,  in  the  manner  above  men- 
tioned, to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  they  become  quite  hot :  this  con- 
sequently exhausts  and  dries  up  the  soil ;  and  no  heath  whatever, 
in  this  state,  can  recover,  the  fibres  of  the  roots  being  so  small, 
that  they  lose  all  their  vital  action ;  and  the  more  you  water,  the 
sooner  you  hasten  their  decay.  This  error  many  gardeners  fall 
into  with  respect  to  heaths,  which  are  often  set  out,  like  other 
hardy  green-house  plants,  without  sheltering  them  from  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  sun  ;  besides  which,  they  are  frequently 
crowded  too  closely  together,  which  greatly  injures  them,  and 
brings  on  that  rusty  and  unsightly  appearance  so  often  to  be  met 
with  in  our  gardens.  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  the  heaths 
should  never  be  allowed  to  touch  each  other,  but  that  they 
should  all  stand  separate,  in  whatever  form  they  may  be  placed ; 
as,  when  this  is  the  case,  they  cannot  possibly  injure  each  other. 

The  principal  rule  to  be  observed  in  rearing  heaths  in  houses 
is,  to  allow  at  all  times  free  circulation  of  air ;  likewise  to  keep 
the  pots  in  a  moist  state ;  taking  care  not  to  have  them  soaked 
too  much  with  water,  nor  scorched  with  drought. 
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I  should  also  say,  from  my  own  experience,  as  well  as  from 
the  practical  instruction  I  received  from  the  able  curator  of  the 
Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  that  no  heath  ought  to  be  put  out 
of  the  house,  when  there  is  room  to  keep  it  in  so  that  the  plants 
may  stand  clear  of  each  other  ;  as,  by  being  exposed  in  the  open 
air,  they  are  liable  to  get  drenched  by  the  heavy  rains  so  frequent 
in  the  summer  months,  and  which  can  only  be  avoided  by  awn- 
ings of  canvass  being  erected  (this,  too,  at  a  considerable  expense), 
to  protect  them  from  the  rain  as  well  as  from  the  scorching  rays 
of  the  sun. 

Milton  Bryant,  Feb.  20.  1837. 


Art.  VII.  On  protecting  the  Crocus,  tvhen  in  Blossom,  from  Spar- 
roivs.  By  William  Anderson,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  Curator  of  the  Chelsea 
Botanic  Garden. 

A  BLACK  thread,  tightly  stretched  over  an  edging  of  crocuses, 
when  in  flower,  completely  protects  them  from  being  eaten  by 
sparrows,  as  they  generally  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don. The  thread  must  not  be  nearer  the  crocuses  than  10  in., 
nor  higher  than  1  ft. ;  as  the  scare  is  effected  by  the  sparrows 
not  seeing  the  thread  until  they  alight  on  the  ground  under  it ; 
when,  seeing  something  artificial,  they  think  it  is  a  trap,  and  fly 
oflF  without  waiting  to  examine  whether  it  is  so  or  not.  Black 
threads  are  equally  effectual  when  stretched  over  newly-sown 
seeds;  but  I  find  that  the  threads,  in  that  case,  must  not  be  more 
than  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  apart;  though  this  may  only  be  applicable  in 
the  case  of  our  cockney  sparrows,  which,  you  may  have  ob- 
served, when  they  alight  on  horse  droppings  on  the  public  road, 
turn  up  one  eye  to  see  that  all  is  safe.  When  they  do  this  in 
gardens,  they  see  the  thread,  and  fly  off. 

Botanic  Garden.  Chelsea,  March  13.  1837. 


Art.  VIII.     On  the  Management  of  the  Vine.     By  A.  Forsyth. 

Let  the  Vine-bed  or  Border  be  made  of  the  following  earths  : — 
Loamy  turf  that  has  been  pared  quite  thin,  and  stocked  in  nar- 
row tiers,  for  one  year  at  least,  three  parts  ;  and  one  part  of  the 
following  mixture  :  any  dry,  well  aerated  animal  manure  that 
can  most  conveniently  be  got,  such  as  horse  droppings,  or  those 
of  cattle,  deer,  or  sheep,  without  litter,  laid  in  alternate  layers 
with  old  plaster  or  old  building  lime  mortar  (the  older  the 
better):  no  matter  if  there  be  a  few  brickbats  in  it.  Let  the  whole 
be  well  pounded,  and  mixed  with  the  dung,  which  ought  to  be 
in  a  proper  state  as  to  moisture,  to  ferment  a  little ;  after  which, 
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let  it  be  frequently  turned,  always  keeping  it  rather  dry ;  it  may 
then  be  wheeled  into  the  bed  or  border.  The  loam,  when  put 
into  the  bed  or  border,  should  be  in  pieces  about  the  size  of 
bricks  and  half  bricks,  brought  from  the  stacks  or  tiers  where 
they  were  originally  piled,  mixed  with  the  manure,  and  laid  once 
for  all  in  the  place  where  they  are  finally  to  remain  ;  without 
any  turning,  chopping,  or  pounding  whatever,  which  only  injures 
the  loam,  and  renders  it  too  compact,  and  too  much  akin  to 
puddle,  for  vine  roots  to  prosper  in.  About  16  ft.  wide,  and  from 
2  ft.  6  in.  to  4  ft.  deep,  may  be  considered  a  moderate  width  and 
depth  for  a  vine  border,  on  a  substratum  of  draining  at  least  1  ft. 
deep. 

On  the  top  of  this  the  vines  reared  in  the  manner  hereafter 
stated  may  be  planted.  If  out  of  doors,  plant  the  vines  3  ft. 
from  the  front  of  the  house,  just  covering  the  root- ball  of  each 
about  2  in. ;  over  which  place  a  hand-glass.  This  will  keep  off 
rain  and  concentrate  heat.  Then  lay  the  cane  about  2  in.  under 
ground,  till  it  enters  the  aperture,  or  arch,  into  the  house  ;  and 
over  this  place  another  hand-glass  ;  or,  instead  of  hand-glasses,  a 
layer  of  hot  dung  or  leaves,  1  ft.  thick  and  6  ft.  wide,  may  be 
laid  along  it.  It  is  presumed  that  the  border  has  been  made  in 
autumn ;  in  which  case,  this  planting  is  to  be  done  in  February  ; 
especial  care  being  taken  that  the  border  does  not  get  either  too 
wet  or  too  dry.  In  the  former  case,  thatch  it;  and  in  the  latter, 
mulch  it  with  fermented  dung  from  old  linings  or  the  like;  and 
water  it  with  clean  water.  This  I  consider  preferable  to  recent 
drainings  from  the  cattle  layers. 

To  grow  the  Vines.  —  Get  some  eyes  from  plants  which  you 
have  seen  and  proved ;  cut  them  at  ^  in.  above  and  below  the 
eye,  and  insert  them  singly  in  pots  (of  the  size  60),  about 
^  in.  under  the  soil,  about  Christmas.  Keep  them  growing  in 
a  moist  heat  (say  60°  Fahrenheit),  and  shift  them  regularly  as 
they  require  it ;  training  their  stems  against  the  wall  or  trellis  in 
the  hot-house.  With  good  culture,  in  twelve  months,  they  will 
have  stems  as  thick  as  the  little  finger,  with  4  ft.  of  well-ripened 
cane,  and  plenty  of  vigorous  roots. 

WheJi  planted  in  the  Vinery,  let  them  be  grown  in  a  like  heat 
till  autumn,  when  the  house  may  be  uncovei'ed  to  ripen  the  wood  : 
but  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  their  freezing.  In  winter,  cut 
back  till  you  find  the  wood  of  a  firm  texture  and  good  size. 
Under  good  culture,  from  6  ft.  to  9  ft.  of  firm  short-jointed 
wood  may  be  got.  It  is  always  better  to  leave  the  canes  rather 
short  than  otherwise.  As  regards  stopping  the  leader  in  growing 
the  canes,  I  should  always  grow  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  of  useless  vine ; 
that  is,  I  should  not  stop  the  vine  till  it  had  got  5  ft.  or  6  ft. 
beyond  where  I  expected  to  cut  to  in  the  winter  pruning.  When 
you  commence  growing  in  the  spring,  which  should  not  be  too 
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early  (say  Feb.  15.),  let  the  temperature  be  low  (say  50°  Fah- 
renheit), and  the  atmosphere  moist,  that  the  vines  may  break  at 
all  the  eyes.  The  canes,  for  this  purpose,  ought  to  be  laid  quite 
level ;  and,  as  soon  as  shoots  have  been  protruded  from  the  eyes, 
the  canes  may  be  fixed  to  the  trellis,  and  the  temperature  in- 
creased ;  but  1  should  by  no  means  allow  them  to  bear  fruit  yet 
(unless,  perhaps,  a  cluster  on  each  vine,  to  prove  the  sorts).  If  I 
intended  to  force  for  early  fruit  the  third  year,  to  save  repetition, 
I  shall  refer  to  the  "  Diary  of  Forcing,"  which  I  have  already 
given  (Vol.  X.  p.  547.).  To  have  grapes  in  their  proper  season, 
I  would  begin  to  excite  the  vines  in  the  middle  of  March,  by 
keeping  the  temperature  about  50°  or  55°  Fahr. :  if  it  will  keep 
at  this  without  fire  heat,  so  much  the  better.  When  the  vines 
are  coming  into  flower,  60°  Fahr.  would  do  them  good  ;  and, 
after  that  is  over,  and  the  fruit  thinned,  they  will  do  very  well 
at  55°  Fahr.  as  a  minimum,  and  at  85°  Fahr.  as  a  maximum, 
of  sun  heat.  I  would  cause  the  lateral  shoots,  or  spurs,  to  bear 
the  grapes,  which  I  would  stop  at  one  joint  beyond  the  fruit, 
and,  in  pruning,  cut  back  to  one  eye. 

That  I  may  be  clearly  understood,  I  shall  assume  dates : — 

Jan.  1.  1836,  Vine  eyes  potted.  Feb.  14.  18.38.  Vines  excited. 

Nov.  1.  1836.  Vine  border  finished.  Sept.  1.  18.38.  Vines  uncovered. 

Feb.  14.  1837.  Vines  planted.  Jan.  1.   1839.  Canes  pruned. 

Jan.  1.  1838.    Canes  pruned  or  cut  March  13.  1839.  Vines  excited, 

back.  July,  1839.  The  fruit  ripe. 

The  sorts  I  would  cultivate  are,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Dutch 
Sweetwater,  White  Frontignan,  White  Muscadine,  Black 
Hamburg,  Black  Prince,  Black  Frontignan  for  vineries,  and 
Black  Esp^rione  and  White  Muscadine  for  walls. 


Art.  IX.     On  the  Potato,  particularly  the  early  Varieties. 
By  A.  Forsyth. 

My  respected  father  cultivated  this  root  during  a  period  of 
half  a  century ;  and  I  have  prepared  sets,  planted  and  cultivated 
them,  after  his  instructions,  under  his  eye,  and  since  that  time, 
for  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years.  I  have  also  had  it  in  my 
power  to  mark  their  culture  in  different  parts  of  Britain  (some 
500  miles  between),  in  various  soils,  and  under  various  circum- 
stances, with  as  various  success ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  the 
experiments  that  have  been  made  (as  detailed  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Transactions,  and  other  papers  on  this  subject  to  which  I 
have  had  access),  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  any  of  the 
writers  have  reached  the  root  of  the  evil. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  according  to  our  theory,  there  is  a 
radical  error  in  the  practice,  much  in  vogue  among  the  growers 
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around  London,  of  taking  up  the  tubers  intended  for  sets  before 
they  are  quite  ripe  :  another  practice,  no  less  pernicious,  in  my 
opinion,  is,  the  keeping  of  them  in  large  heaps,  with  moist  soil 
round  them,  or  in  warm  sheds  ;  and  another  evil  is,  the  growing 
of  potatoes  for  years  in  the  same  kind  of  soil.  A  friend  informs 
me  that,  in  the  black  shallow  soil  of  Dartmoor,  in  Devonshire, 
extensive  potato  plantations  are  made,  the  sets  for  which  are 
every  second  or  third  year  procured  from  the  farmers  where  the 
soil  is  red  or  yellow  loam.  But  to  come  to  the  point :  and  first, 
then,  I  will  relate  how  we  discovered  what  I  consider  a  superior 
method  of  keeping  the  sets.  On  taking  in  a  stack  of  corn,  which 
had  been  built  on  a  rustic  platform  of  wood,  about  4  in.  clear  of 
the  soil,  some  beautiful  specimens  of  potatoes  were  found  in  an 
admirable  state  of  preservation  (it  being  late  in  the  season)  in 
the  soil;  or  I  may  rather  say  dust,  for  it  was  so  dry  that  it  would 
have  drifted  in  the  wind.  This  was  taken  as  a  hint ;  and  subse- 
quent practice  confirmed  the  idea,  that,  to  keep  potatoes  in  the 
highest  state  of  perfection  (that  is,  perfectly  dormant,  and  yet 
plump  and  full-flavoured),  they  require  to  be  taken  up  in  dry 
weather,  when  they  are  perfectly  ripe  (that  is,  when  the  sti'ings 
and  tubers  part  freely),  and  deposited  in  layers,  with  dry  soil 
between;  say  one  layer  of  potatoes,  3  in.  deep;  I  in.  of  soil;  3  in. 
more  of  potatoes  ;  then  6  in.  of  soil ;  and  over  this  a  waterproof 
thatching,  erected  on  props,  6  in.  high,  that  the  winds  may  act 
freely  on  the  soil  under  the  thatch. 

Gardeners,  requiring  but  small  quantities,  should  look  out  for 
seed  potatoes  in  summer,  from  soils  of  a  different  nature  to  that 
which  they  intend  to  crop;  and  should  have  them  brought  home 
as  soon  as  they  are  ripe,  and  get  them  deposited  as  above  de- 
tailed ;  they  will  thus  obtain  sound  perfect  sets,  uninjured  by 
fermentation  or  unwholesome  damps.  To  prepare  the  sets, 
tubers,  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  may  be  cut  in  two,  putting 
the  crown  sets  by  themselves,  which  should  be  planted  for  the 
earliest  crop.  Immediately  after  the  sets  are  cut,  let  them  be 
planted :  no  drying  is  necessary.  Indeed,  I  should  not  allow  a 
seed  tuber  to  be  exposed  to  the  air,  either  in  the  autumn  or 
spring,  for  a  single  hour,  if  I  could  prevent  it.  In  planting, 
dig  the  ground  one  full  spade  or  spit  deep  (if  previously 
trenched,  so  much  the  better).  When  two  spits  have  been  dug 
all  across  the  quarter,  let  the  line  be  strained  on  the  dug  ground, 
and  a  drill  chopped  out,  about  6  in.  deep,  in  which  a  layer  of 
any  half-rotten  manure  may  be  put,  such  as  old  mushroom  beds, 
half-decayed  leaves,  fermented  stable  dung,  &c. ;  on  which  (not 
under  it)  place  the  sets,  eyes  uppermost,  4  in.  apart,  and  let 
them  be  covered  with  the  broken  soil  in  the  trench  ;  after  which 
the  planter  may  proceed  to  dig  for  another  row,  which  may  be 
2  ft.  apart.    A  great  many  systems  of  planting  potatoes  are  prac- 
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tised  round  the  metropolis,  many  of  which,  to  say  the  least  of 
them,  are  very  unworkmanlike  :  planting  with  the  dibber  is  a 
detestable  practice  in  a  garden.  The  best  early  sorts  that  I  am 
acquainted  with  are,  the  ash-leaved  kidney  and  the  early  manly  : 
but  any  of  the  early  sorts,  if  true,  will  succeed  for  all  ordinary 
purposes.  No  vegetable  is  more  easily  forced,  or  forwarded,  than 
the  potato,  if  allowed  plenty  of  light  and  air,  and  kept  from  frost: 
it  will  bear  a  strong  heat,  and  thus  suit  itself  to  any  forcing 
structure,  from  the  pine  stove  at  70°,  to  the  matted  bed  in  the 
open  border,  that  is  only  defended  from  the  frost  by  coverings. 
A  slight  hot-bed  is  generally  preferred,  of  dung,  leaves,  or  tan, 
say  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  deep ;  with  a  stratum  6  in.  deep  of  any  light 
soil,  in  which  the  sets  are  inserted  about  3  in.  deep,  in  rows 
15  in.  by  5  in.  Time  may  be  gained  by  forwarding  the  sets  in  a 
box  of  soil,  placed  in  any  of  the  forcing-houses,  and  planting 
them  out,  under  some  protection,  after  they  have  pushed  and 
begun  to  root.  There  are  various  ways  of  getting  young  potatoes 
(as  in  cellars,  and  in  boxes  of  sand)  from  large  coarse  varieties ; 
but,  as  the  produce  is  both  unwholesome  and  unpalatable,  I 
should  rather  caution  against  the  using  of  them,  than  recommend 
the  practice.  The  earliest  potatoes,  in  the  open  ground,  may  be 
planted  about  the  15th  of  March;  and  the  latest,  before  the  1st 
of  June. 

hle\i^orth,  Jan.  11.  1837. 


Art.  X.  Floricultiiral  and  Botanical  Notices  on  Kinds  of  Plants 
newly  introduced  into  our  Gardens,  and  that  have  originated  in  them, 
and  on  Kinds  of  Interest  'previously  extant  in  them  ;  supplementary 
to  the  latest  Editions  of  the  "  Encyclopcedia  of  Plants,"  and  of 
the  "  Horlus  Britannicus." 

Curtis  s  Botanical  Magazitie  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
eight  plates ;  35.  6d.  coloured,  3*.  plain.  Edited  by  Sir  William 
Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c. 

Edwards's  Botanical  Register  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
eight  plates;  4*.  coloured,  35.  plain.  Edited  by  Dr.  Lindley, 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 

Sweet's  British  Flower-Garden  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
four  plates  ;  35.  coloured,  2s.  3d.  plain.  Edited  by  David  Don, 
Esq.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  King's  College,  and  Librarian  to  the 
Linnaean  Society. 

Paxtons  Magazine  of  Botany,  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants; 
in  monthly  numbers;   large  8vo  ;  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  Botanist  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing  four  plates,  with 
two  pages  of  letterpress  ;  8vo,  large  paper,  2s.  6d. ;  small  paper, 
l5.  6d.  Conducted  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

The  Floral  Cabinet ;  in  monthly  numbers,  4to  ;  25.  6^.  each.     Con- 
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ducted  by  G.  B.  Knowles,  Esq  ,  and  Frederick  Westcott,  Esq., 
Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Birininglmm  Botanical  and  Horticul- 
tural Society. 

Ranunc  ula^  ceje. 

15P9.  DELPHI'NIUM  137+- 

»vimiiicum  U.  Don.    wand.like    ^  A     V    4    au     B     N.  America    18S5     D    p.l    Swt.  Br.  fi.-gard. 

"  'Ihis,  which  we  take  to  be  a  good  species,  was  raised  from 
seeds  received  from  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Driimmond;  but  in 
what  particular  part  of  America  they  were  collected  we  ai-e  not 
informed,  but,  most  probably,  either  in  Louisiana  or  IVxas." 
{Swt.  Br.  FL-Gard.,  March.) 

Crncifera;. 

•MENONVI'LLE.i  Dec.       Menonvillb.\.     (In  Iionour  of  iV/.  TA/eri' df  3/enony.'7<V,  an  enterprising  French 

naturalist.)  [fiil. 

•filifblia  Fisch.      thread-leared     O     el     1    an     Greenish  W      Chile      183G    S    s.l    Br.  fl.-gard.  2.  s. 

"  Raised  by  Mr.  Lambert  from  seeds  communicated  by  M. 
De  Fischer  of  the  Imperial  Botanic  Garden  of  St.  Petersburg*, 
in  the  spring  of  last  year.  It  is  a  hardy  annual,  thriving  well  iu 
a  light  loamy  soil,  and  is  increased  by  seeds."  {Br.  Fl.-Gard,., 
Feb.) 

yialvdcecc. 

2005.  NUTTA'I.L/.i 

•cordata  Lindl.     heart-leaved     pr    ...    au    Pk    N.  America    1835    R    p.l    Bol.  reg.  1T)j8. 

A  pretty  species  of  Nuttall/a',  raised  by  Mr.  Murray  of  the 
Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  from  seeds  collected  by  Drummond 
in  Nortii  America.     {Bot.  Reg.,  March.) 

^ahamindcece  §  TropcEolea:. 

1148.  TROP^'OLUM  28188  tricol6rum  Swt. 

Si/noni/me  :  T.  tricolor  iW.  Reg.  19-3.\ 

Oxcdiddcece. 

U14.  O'XALIS  [s.p    Flor.  Cab.  t.  21. 

Il9ila  *gcn\cu\kia.  Kiiowles  Sf  IVestcoit      geniculate     tf  lAl    pr    i    o.n     Y      Cape  of  Good  Hope      ...      O 

"  This  is  an  extremely  delicate  and  pretty  species,  and  one 
which  we  believe  has  not,  as  yet,  been  described  by  any  botanist. 
Its  foliage  is  very  pleasing;  and  the  flowers,  which  are  only  fully 
open  at  mid-day  (being  impatient  of  the  solar  rays),  are  truly 
brilliant."     {Flor.  Cab.,  Feb.) 

Rosace  cE  §  Pome  a. 

1506.  CRATiE^GUS  12016  flav.n  var.  lobata  Lindl.  in  Sot.  Reg.,  1932.  ;  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  824.  fig.  5^A.  and  586. 
Synonymes:    il/espiUis  lobata  Foir.  Suppt.,  4.  p.  71.  ;    Cratfe'gus  lobkta  Rose  in  Dec.  Prod.,  2. 
p.  628.  ;  C.  turbinJita  Pursh  Ft.  Amer.  Sept.,  2.  p.  735.  ;  Elliot  Sketch.,  I.p.  5W. 

Spec.  Char.  —  Leaves  rhomboid,  somewhat  3-lobed,  cut,  ser- 
rated. Stipulas  glanded.  Fruit  top-shaped,  solitary,  or  in 
clusters.  Spines  curved.  Pomes  4-stoned.  Stones  with  a  very 
thick  shell.  {Lhidl.)  Var.  lobata  has  the  fruit  solitary,  and  the 
leaves  more  acute  and  less  wedge-shaped.     (Lindl.) 

*'  A  small  tree,  with  the  bark  of  the  stem  split  into  many 
deep  rugged  fissures,  like  that  of  an  elm,  and  with  a  compact 
spreading  head.  It  is  in  some  parts  spiny  ;  but  sometimes  it  is 
unarmed.     That  it  is  a  mere  variety  of  C.  flava,  must  be  evident 

Vol.  Xin.— No.85.  n 
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to  any  one  who  will  compare  the  two  plants  growing :  in  fact,  it 
seems  to  differ  in  almost  nothing,  except  its  fruit  being  solitary 
instead  of  in  clusters,  and  its  more  sharply  cut  leaves.  The  two 
supposed  species  are,  in  fact,  undistinguishable  in  general  ap- 
pearance. What  its  synonymes  may  be  among  American 
writers  can  only  be  conjectured.  It  seems  to  be  the  same  as 
C.  turbinata  of  Pursh  and  Elliott ;  but  the  specific  phrase  of 
these  authors  is  insufficient  to  settle  the  question.  Undoubtedly, 
C.  flava  of  Elliott  was  a  misnomer ;  nor  can  the  summer  haw 
of  the  same  writer,  with  oval  well-flavoured  fruit,  from  sandy 
soil  on  the  sea  islands  of  Carolina,  be  referred  to  the  true  C. 
flava,  as  he  supposes."     {Bot.  Reg.,  Feb.) 

12919.  Oxyacantha  var.  OWveri^na  Lindl.  in  Bot.  lie^.,  1933  ;  Arh.  Brit.,  p.  831.  and  fig.  60G. 
Syrumymc:  C.  OWvexiina  Bosc  in  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  630. 

Spec.  Char.  —  Leaves  and  petals  downy  beneath.  Pomes 
oval,  black,  4-stoned. 

"This  supposed  species  is  clearly  nothing  more  than  a  va- 
riety of  the  common  hawthorn;  from  which,  in  fact,  it  differs  in 
little,  except  its  oval  black  haws  and  downy  leaves.  The  liitter 
are  generally  more  or  less  blotched  with  brown  in  the  autumn  ; 
and  the  cymes  of  haws  are  more  compact  than  those  of  the 
common  C.  Oxyacantha.  The  late  M.  Bosc,  the  author  of  the 
name,  was  one  of  those  species-makers  who  do  serious  injury  to 
science  by  the  number  of  errors  they  crowd  into  it.  It  is  said 
to  be  a  native  of  Asia  Minor;  I  have  not  seen  any  wild  speci- 
mens."    {Bot.  Reg.,  Feb.) 

12916  flSva  Hort.  Kew.,  2.  p.  169. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  628. ;  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  823.  fig.  585.  and  plate  113. 
Synomjmc  :  Tl/espilus  Michauxw  Pers.  Synops.,  2.  p.  38. 

Spec,  Char.  —  Leaves  rhomboid,  somewhat  3-lobed,  cut,  and 
serrated.  Stipules  glanded.  Fruit  top-shaped,  solitary  or  in 
clusters.  Spines  curved.  Pome  4-stoned.  Stones  with  very 
hard  shells.     (Lindl.) 

This  species,  and  its  variety,  C.  f.  lobjita,  "are  among  those 
which  are  the  least  worth  cultivating  for  their  beauty.  In  fact, 
their  mode  of  growth  is  stiff  and  inelegant;  their  foliage  is  nei- 
ther abundant  nor  deep-coloured  ;  their  fruits  are  undistinguish- 
able at  a  little  distance  from  the  leaves  they  grow  among ;  and 
there  is  no  character  in  the  flowers  beyond  that  whiteness  and 
sweetness  which  belongs  to  all  the  hawthorns."  {Bot.  Reg., 
March.) 

Vortuldcea;. 

696.  CLAYTO"N/.4  [fl.-gard.  375. 

•gypsophilOides  Fisch.    Gypsophila-like     O     pr    i    o    Pk    New  California    1835    S    o.p    Swt.  Br. 

"  This  very  delicate  and  curious  species  of  Claytonia"  was 
raised  by  Miss  Anna  Maria  Benett,  from  seeds  obtained  from 
the  same  source  as  the  Callichroa,  already  noticed.  It  is  re- 
markable on  account  of  the  diversity  of  its  leaves ;  those  of  the 
root  being  slender  and  filiform,  while  the  solitary  cauline  pair 
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are  combined  together,  and  are  broad  and  cucullate,  but  free  at 
the  apex.     The  flowers  are  produced  in  great  numbers,  and, 
although  small,  are  very  pretty,  their  colour  being  of  a  beautiful 
pink.     {Swt.  Br.  Fl.-Gard.,  March.) 
C^'assiddcece. 

3356.  ECHEVE^R/^ 

♦racembsa  0//0    tacemo%e.flowercd    £23    or  2    o   C    Mexico    1836    C    s.l    The  Botanist,  no.  11 . 

"  The  plant  flowered,  in  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Garden,  in 
October  1836.  It  should  be  potted  in  light  sandy  soil,  and 
kept  in  the  stove,  or  a  sunny  part  of  the  green-house."  {Bo- 
tanist, Feb.) 

Qactdceec  or  Opuntidccce. 

1470.  CA'CTUS  12592  speciftsa  fno.  12. 

*  vatAatexUisL  Henstotr    brick-red    a.  ZD    sp.l    .3    jn     R    Eng.  hybrid   1828    C  s.p  The  Botanist, 

"  The  irritability  exhibited  by  the  leaves  of  the  sensitive  plant 
is  a  phenomenon  with  which  most  persons  are  familiar ;  and 
many  of  our  readers  have  probably  also  witnessed  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  touching  the  stamen  of  the  common  berberry.  In  these 
and  some  other  cases  on  record,  certain  parts  of  the  flower  or 
leaves  move,  as  it  were  spontaneously,  upon  being  stimulated  in 
various  ways,  especially  upon  being  slightly  touched  or  shaken. 
It  has  been  noticed  by  De  Candolie,  that  the  stamens  of  the  tribe 
Opuntiaceee  also  show  some  degree  of  irritability  ;  and  C.  Dar- 
win, Esq.,  informs  us  that  he  met  with  a  small  species  of  Cactus, 
common  on  the  arid  plains  of  Port  Desire,  and  Port  St.  Julian 
in  Patagonia,  whose  flowers  possessed  this  property  in  a  re- 
markable degree;  and  it  will  be  worthy  the  attention  of  all  cul- 
tivators of  this  interesting  tribe  to  see  whether  they  cannot 
detect  a  similar  property  in  other  species.  Upon  thrusting  a 
straw,  or  his  little  finger,  into  the  tube  of  the  flower,  he  found  the 
stamens  immediately  collapsed  round  it,  and  that  in  a  short 
time  the  segments  of  the  perianth  also  slowly  closed  together." 
{Botanist,  Feb.) 

3359.  ECHINOCA'CTUS  [3558. 

•mammillaridides  i/ooA.     Mammillaria-like    *t  IZ]    gr    i    •.•    Y.R    Chili    1836    O 's.p    Bot.  mag. 

"Introduced  by  Mr.  Hitchin  from  Chili,  and  now  in  the  rich 
collection  of  Cacteae  of  Messrs.  Mackie  of  the  Lakenham  Nursery, 
near  Norwich.  They  justly  observe,  that  the  species  appears  in 
the  structure  of  the  stem  to  be  intermediate  between  Mammil- 
laria  and  Echinocactus.  It  is  covered  with  mammillae  of  a  large 
size,  indeed ;  but  these  are  arranged  in  costse  (ribs),  which  are 
irregular,  and  slightly  spiral ;  but  the  flowers  appear  to  be  quite 
those  of  the  latter  genus."    {Bat.  lieg.,  March.) 

*Mackie(}«^i  Hook.     Mackie's    tt  ID    gr    J    ...    Y.W    Chili    1836    O    s.p    Bot.  mag.  35G1. 

"  This  species  is  also  from  the  rich  collection  of  Messrs. 
Mackie  of  the  Lakenham  Nursery,  and,  like  E.  mammillariiiides, 
has  a  considerable  affinily  with  the  genus  Mammillaria;  but  it  is 
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a  much  more  neatly  made  and  elegant  species."     {Bot.  Mag., 
March.) 
Coftiposifa. 

2412.  GAILLA'RD//r  21980  bicolor  fLcmisiana    1833    D    l.t    Bot.  mag.  3551. 

var.  Drummondii  inteeerrima  Hook.    Drummond's  entire-/tvn'(-rf     ^  ^    or  2    au    Carmine  and  Y. 
Synotii/me:  Gaillard/a  p{cta  jD.  Don.  in  Sivt.  Br.  Fl.-Gard.,  2.  s.  t.  267. ;  Gard.  Mag.,  xi.  p.  25. 

"  This  beautiful  plant,  which  we  still  hold  to  be  only  a  va- 
riety of  G.  bicolor,  is  identical  with  the  G.  picta  of  the  British 
Flonsoer-Garden,  and,  in  reality,  differs  in  no  respect  from  our  var. 
Drummond/V,  except  in  having  all  the  leaves  entire."  {Bot. 
Mag.,  Feb.) 

*C AliLVCHKO A  Fiscfier.     Calliciiroa.     (From  Aa/to,  beauty,  and  cAroa,  colour ;  in  allusion  to  the  rich 
golden  colour  of  its  flower.) 
•platyglGssa    broad-rayed     O   1    el    o    Y    New  California    1835    S    co    Swt.  Br.  fl.-gard.  373. 

"  The  plant  is  a  hardy  annual,  and  is,  in  our  opinion,  well  en- 
titled to  a  place  in  the  flower  border,  from  its  dwarf  and  slender 
habit,  and  numerous,  broad,  wedge-shaped,  spreading  rays  of  a 
rich  golden  colour;  which,  contrasted  with  the  dark  purple 
anthers,  produce  a  fine  effect.  Raised  from  seeds  communicated 
by  M.  De  Fischer  of  the  Imperial  Botanic  Garden,  St.  Peters- 
burg."   {Swt.  Br.  Fl.-Gard.,  March.) 

•MO'RN^  Lindl.     Morna.    [Morna,  a  heroine  of  the  northern  romances.) 

»nitida  Lindl.     beautiful    H.  i |    el    2    ...    Y    Swan  River    1835    C    s.p    Bot.  reg.  1941. 

"A  beautiful  perennial  (?)  everlasting-flower,  inhabiting  the 
dry  country  about  the  Swan  River,  whence  it  was  introduced,  in 
1835,  by  Sir  James  Stirling.  It  is  indeed  a  lovely  plant,  with 
its  starry  heads  of  the  most  rich  and  transparent  yellow,  having 
quite  a  transparent  brilliancy  when  illuminated  by  the  sun." 
{Bot.  Reg.,  March.) 

Lobel'iaceas. 

609.  LOBE^L/^J  5098  cardinalis.  [2.  s.  372- 

var.  Miller/  D.  Don     Miller's     ^  A     s-P     3     my.s     P    Eng.  hybrid    1835    C    s.p    Br.  fl.-gard. 

"  A  hybrid  production,  raised  by  Mr.  Evans,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Batt  at  Newhall,  near  Salisbury,  between  Lobelm  cardi- 
nahs  and  L.  syphilitica.  It  is  a  hardy  perennial,  very  showy, 
and  continues  in  blossom  until  the  commencement  of  the  win- 
ter."    {Br.  Fl.'Gard.,  Feb.) 

GesnersLcex. 

1608.  GESNITR/// 

Seliawii    Sellow's    A  23    o>"  2    jl    S    Brazils    1835    O    p.l    Paxt.  Mag.  of  bot.  iv.  p.  27. 

"  This  elegant  stove  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Brazils,  and  named 
after  Mr.  Sellow,  a  collector  of  plants  for  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment, who  sent  it,  with  many  others,  to  the  Botanic  Garden 
at  Berlin."    {Paxt.  Mag.  of  Bot.,  March.) 

1698a.  RYTIDOPHY'LLUM  Martins.    Rvtidohiyllum.   (7?;(/«,  a  wrinkle,  and  pAM/Zon,  a  leaf;  from  the 
rough,  or  wrinkled,  surface  of  the  upper  side  of  the  foliage), 
•auriculatum //oo/c    auriculated    a.  □    or  5    n    Y.G.R    Brazils     1836    C    p.l    Bot.  mag.  3562. 

"  The  learned  Martins  has,  I  think,  with  justice,  separated 
from  Gesnerzcr,  G.  toment^sa  L.,  G.  grand  is  Sw.,  and  G.  scabra, 
all  West  Indian  species,  readily  distinguished  by  their  some- 
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what  arborescent  or  shrubby  stems,  fibrous  roots,  pedunculated 
cymes,  scattered  leaves,  with  the  parenchyme  singularly  wrinkled 
on  the  upper  surface,  each  little  prominence  surmounted  by  a 
hair,  or  papilla ;  to  which  characters  that  author  adds  the  pre- 
sence of  stipules.  To  this  group  our  present  plant  certainly 
belongs,  although  I  can  find  no  trace  of  stipules.  From  all  the 
previously  described  species  it  is  known  by  its  entirely  sessile 
and  auriculated  leaves.  Seeds  of  it  were  brought  to  Mr.  Mur- 
ray  by  the  mate  of  a  vessel  from  Rio  Janeiro ;  but,  as  no  species 
of  the  genus  has  been  desci'ibed  as  an  inhabitant  of  Brazil,  it  is 
probable  that  it  came  originally  from  some  of  the  West  India 
Islands."  {Bot.  Beg.,  March.) 
Hydro'phylldcece. 

478.  NEMO'PHILA  '[reg.  1940.;  and  Swt.  fl.-gard.  t.  376. 

•atomiiria  jF/ic/i.    speckled     O     el    I    ji-o    W.  spotted  with  purple    California    1S36    S    p.l   Bot. 

"  A  new,  but  not  very  pretty,  species  of  Nemophila,  nearly 
allied  to  the  beautiful  N.  insignis,  but  entirely  destitute  of 
that  brilliant  blue  in  the  corolla  of  that  species.  The  seeds  were 
sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  in  1836,  from  the  Imperial 
Garden  at  St.  Petersburg."     {Bot.  Beg.,  March.) 

Scrophularidcece. 

1785.  iVil'MULUS 

*cardinalis  Doug/,    cardinal     O     s.p.l    2    jl.s    S    N.  W.  America    1835    S    co    Hort.  trans,  n. », 
ii.  p.  70.  t.  3. ;  Swt  Br.  fl.-gard.  t.  358. ;  Botanist,  t.  2. ;  Paxt.  Mag.  of  bot.  iii.  p.  197. ;  Bot  mag.  t.  3560. 

"  One  of  the  several  species  of  ikfimulus  discovered  by  Mr. 
Douglas  on  the  fertile  shores  of  North-west  America.  This  was 
among  the  last,  as  it  certainly  is  the  most  beautiful,  of  the  whole; 
though  its  beauty  is  somewhat  diminished  by  the  reflexed  po- 
sition of  the  scarlet  lobes  of  the  corolla.  Readily  increased 
both  by  seeds  and  cuttings."  (Bot.  Mag.,  March.) 

Begoniacese. 

2651.  BEGC^N/^  [3559. 

•octopetala  L'H^rit.    eight-petaled    A  El    or  2    o.n    Greenish  W    Peru  1835    C    l.p     Bot.  mag. 
Synonyme  :  B.  grandiflSra  Fior.  Cab.  t.  25. 

"Tubers  of  this  truly  fine  species  of  Begonia  were  sent  in 
1835,  from  Lima,  by  John  McLean,  Esq.,  to  the  Glasgow  Bo- 
tanic Garden,  where  the  large  flowers,  like  those  of  an  ane- 
moncj  were  produced  in  the  stove  during  the  months  of  October 
and  November  in  the  following  year.  We  have  found  that 
those  individuals  bloomed  best  which  were  in  the  warmest  situ- 
ation in  the  stove."  (Bot.  Mag.,  March.) 

^tip/iorb'iaceae. 

1460.  £UPHO'RB7^ 

*fulgens  A'ant).    fulgent    i*.  1 |    p.r    4    jl.s    &  Mexico    1836    C    s.p    Paxt.  Mag.  of  bot  iv.  p.  31 

Synonyme:  E.  Jacquiniefldra  Hort. 

This  beautiful  species  of  En\)\\bvhia  was  first  introduced  in 
1835,  by  M.  F.  Ranch,  from  Vienna,  and  plants  were  communi- 
cated by  him  to  Messrs.  Loddiges.  Plants  were  also  communi- 
cated by  him,  in  1836,  to  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince,  and  Co.,  of 
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the  Exeter  Nursery,  and  to  Messrs.  Low  and  Co.  of  the  Clapton 
Nursery;  in  both  of  which  nurseries  it  flowered  in  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year.    It  was  discovered  in  Mexico  by  the  Baron  Von 
Karwinsky.  (See  Gard.  Mag.,  xii.  p.  390.) 
Orchiddcea;. 

2496a.  •SPIRA'NTHES  Lindl.    Lady's  Traces.     (Spcira,  a  spiral,  and  anthos,  a  flower ;  in  allusion  to  the 

spiral  manner  in  which  the  flowers  of  many  species  are  arranged).  [reg.  1934. 

•bractebsa  Lindl.      /on^-bracted     ^  23    pr    1    my    G.Y.W    St,  Catherine's    1835    D    l.p    Bot. 

"  An  addition  to  the  very  difficult  genus,  of  which  our  own 
sweet  lady's  traces  forms  a  part.  It  was  imported  from  St. 
Catherine's  by  Messrs.  Loddiges.  It  is  readily  known  by  its 
long  leafy  bracts,  downy  stems  and  flowers,  spreading  oval  roots, 
and  peculiar  lip."     {Bot.  Reg.,  Feb.) 

2o40.  ONCI'DIUM 

*lunatum  Lindl.    crescent-lipped    £  (23    P.r    1    jn    Y    Demerara  1836    D    p.r.w    Bot.  reg.  1929. 

"  This  very  pretty  species  of  Oncidium  was  imported  from 
Demerara  by  Messrs.  Loddiges,  with  whom  it  flowered  in  their 
stove  for  epiphytes  in  June  last."     [Bot.  Reg.,  Feb.) 

*CHY'SISXwrf/.    Chysis.    (From  chusis,  a  melting;  because  the  pollen  masses  are,  as  it  were,  fused 
together.) 
*aurea  Lindl.    goMen-floivered    £  E]    or  1    s    Y    Venezuela    1834    D    p.r.w    Bot  reg.  1937. 

"This  beautiful  epiphyte  was  collected  in  1834-,  by  Mr. 
Henchman,  for  Messrs.  Low  and  Co.  of  the  Clapton  Nursery,  in 
the  valley  of  Cumancoa  in  Venezuela.  Mr.  Henchman  describes 
it  as  growing  suspended  by  long  fibrous  roots  from  the  lateral 
branches  of  trees ;  so  that  its  pseudo-bulbs,  which,  in  their  growing 
state,  are  uncommonly  brittle,  hang  downwards,  and  wave  in  the 
wind,  which  would  otherwise  be  sufficient  to  break  them.  It 
has  a  very  delicate  perfume  in  the  morning,  but  appears  to  lose 
it  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  The  remains  of  spikes  have  been  seen 
which  had  produced  ten  flowers."    [Bot.  Reg.,  March.) 

a554.  EPIDENDRUM  [p.r.w    Bot.  mag.  3557. 

28832a  *chloroleiicum //ooA-.     green  and  whitev?oiiiererf     .£  E]     cu      1     s     G.W     Demerara     1836     D 

"  Imported  from  Demerara  by  John  Alcard,  Esq.,  who  justly 
remarks  its  near  affinitj'  with  Encyclia  patens  iJo/.Mfl'o-.,  t.  3013.; 
Epidendrum  odoratissimum  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  14 15."  {Bot.  Mag., 
March.) 

•BOLBOPHY'LLUM  Tkouars.    Bolbophyllum.     (From  fto/6os,  a  bulb,  and  pA;///on,  a  leaf;  in  allusion  to 
the  leaves  universally  arising  from  a  bulb-like  stem  or  pseudo-bulb), 
♦barbigerura  Lindl.    bearded    £  [Z3    cu    J    jn    R    Sierra  Leone    1835    D    p.r.w    Bot.  reg.  1942. 

"  A  most  curious  plant,  introduced  from  Sierra  Leone  by 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  with  whom  it  flowered  in  June,  183G.  It 
grows  pretty  freely  under  the  hot  damp  system  of  cultivating 
epiphytes."      {Bot.  Reg.,  March.) 

j^w«?v////daceae. 

IIIPPEA'STRUM  Herbert  (p.  81.)  [mag.  3549. 

*brcvifli)rum  Herbert     short-flowered     5  (23    or  3    ap    W.R    Buenos  Ayres    1836    O    r.m    Bot. 

"  A  very  distinct  species  of  a  most  difficult  genus,  of  which 
roots  and  dried  specimens  have  been  sent  by  Mr.  Tweedie  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Buenos  Ayres.    It  blossomed  in  the  stove 
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of  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden   in   April,   1836."    {Bat.  Mag., 
Feb.) 

970.     PHYCELLA 
59122a  *brevitiiba  Herbert    short-tubed     5  lAJ    or  1    jl     S     ...     1836    O    r.m     Bot.  rog.  1943. 

Raised  in  Mr.  Knight's  nursery,  King's  Road,  Chelsea.  Dr. 
Lindley  having  been  favoured  with  an  early  sight  of  an  elaborate 
work,  about  to  be  published  by  Mr.  Herbert,  on  the  natural 
order  Amaryllic^aV^^,  gives  the  following  extract  from  it :  — 

"  Some  years  ago,  I  planted  three  species  of  Phycella  out  of 
doors,  in  front  of  a  green-house,  throwing  a  small  heap  of  saw- 
dust over  them  in  winter.  In  that  situation,  one  of  them  flowered 
early  in  the  summer;  and  they  go  to  rest  in  the  hot  dry  season. 
They  are  tempted  by  mild  weather  to  push  their  leaf  in  the 
winter,  in  which  case  they  suffer  severe  injury  from  the  frosts 
that  may  ensue,  though  they  will  endure  a  good  deal;  and  their 
habit  is  to  flower,  after  the  leaf  has  acquired  its  growth,  before 
they  go  to  rest.  The  phycellas  have  been  found  difficult  to 
cultivate,  because  they  have  been  often  set  in  peat,  though  they 
grow  naturally  in  a  sandy  or  strong  soil  on  a  dry  rocky  substra- 
tum, and  proper  rest  has  not  been  allowed  them.  They  should 
be  planted  in  light  soil,  well  drained,  and  be  left  dry  from  the 
moment  their  leaves  show  a  disposition  to  wither,  till  tlie  bulbs, 
on  examination,  show  a  disposition  to  push  out  fresh  fibres  at 
their  base.  The  old  fibres  in  this  genus  seem  always  to  perish 
before  the  plant  vegetates  again  ;  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  in- 
jurious, and  may  be  advantageous,  to  take  the  bulbs  out  of  the 
ground  when  the  leaves  perish,  and  set  them  again  when  they 
are  disposed  to  move.  They  will  be  best  preserved,  while  at 
rest,  in  dry  sand.  I  consider  that  phycellas  should  begin  to 
grow  in  February,  and  go  to  rest  in  August:  if  the  leaf  endures 
later  than  August,  they  should  have  six  months'  rest  before  they 
are  watered  again.  A  sunny  aspect,  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wail, 
appears  to  suit  them."  {Bot.  Rcg.^  March.) 

Asphodelece  R.  Br. 

1082.  MUSCA'RI 

8994a  *commutatum  Guss.    darl-purple    5  A     c  |    mar    B    Italy    1836    O    s.l    Br.  fl.-gard.  2.  s.  369. 

*'  This  pretty  little  bulbous  plant  is  frequent  in  open  grassy 
meadows  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  It  comes  next  to  M.  racemosum ; 
but  in  that  the  leaves  are  nearly  filiform,  and  the  perianthium 
longer,  with  the  laciniae  spreading,  and  the  mouth,  consequently, 
open."    {Br.  FL-Gard.,  Feb.) 

luilidccije  §  Antliericea;  Lindl. 

1026.  TULBA^GH/^ 

*violacea //arv.     y\o\&i-flowered     tf  lAl     p.r    1     o    P     C.G.H     ...     O    r.m     Bot.  mag.  S.'jSS. 

This  beautiful  plant,  a  native  of  southern  Africa,  flowered  in 
the  Ludwigsburg  Garden,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
roots  were  immediately  derived  from  the  government  gardens, 
the  plant  having  been  sent  home,  some  years  previously,  to  Lady 
Frances  Cole.  {Bot.  Mag.,  Feb.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     Domestic  Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

PliESEXTS  to  the  PuhVic  Paris. — Earl  Spenser  has  made  a  magnificent  present 
of  deer  for  the  use  of  the  Royal  parks.  They  amount  to  743,  comprising 
selections  from  the  most  approved  breeds ;  and  they  have  been  distributed  in 
the  several  lioyal  parks  of  Windsor,  Hampton  Court,  Bushy,  Richmond,  and 
Greenwich,  {Thu-tecnOi  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  as 
quoted  in  tlic  JMoriu  Cliron.,  INIarch  10.)  Tiiis  example  of  public  spirit  is  highly 
gratifying.  We  have  no  doubt  that,  as  the  landed  proprietors  of  this  country 
increase  in  intelligence  and  benevolence  (and  the  progress  of  the  latter  will  be 
greatly  accelerated  by  the  education  of  the  people,  for  intelligence  can  never 
properly  sympathise  with  ignorance),  they  will  present  portions  of  land  to  towns 
and  villages  for  public  recreation ;  strips  along  tlie  public  road,  to  allow  of  a 
margin  of  turf  sprinkled  here  and  there  with  trees,  and  so  on.  In  ages  of  igno- 
rance, the  wealtliy  gave  to  the  church  ;  and  why  should  they  not,  in  enlightened 
times  like  the  present,  derive  satisfaction  from  giving  to  the  public,  and  thus 
promote  the  health  and  the  happiness  of  many  thousands  ?  [See  what  we  have 
said  on  tliis  subject  in  Vol.  X.  p.  336.]  —  Cond. 

Open  Spaces  for  Exercise  and  Recreation  for  the  People.  —  "  Mr.  Hume,"  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  INIarch  9.,  "  moved  a  resolution,  that,  in  all  enclosure 
bills,  a  provision  should  be  made  for  leaving  an  open  space  sufficient  for  pur- 
jjoscs  of  exercise  and  recreation  for  the  neighbouring  population.  He  proposed 
that  this  should  be  one  of  the  standing  orders."  The  resolution  was  highly 
applauded  by  several  honourable  members,  and  unanimously  agreed  to.  {J\Iorn. 
("iron.,  March  10.)  We  greatly  rejoice  in  this  resolution,  and  have  no  doubt 
that  manj'  men  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  spaces  will  readily  contribute  a 
few  trees,  so  as  to  render  them  ornamental.  —  Cond. 

The  Flora  of  Britain.  —  A  paper  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Botanical 
Society  of  London,  held  Nov.  19.  1836,  by  Mr.  Irving,  containing  many  facts 
relating  to  the  science  of  botany,  and  the  results  of  observations  made  by 
him  in  its  pursuit  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  We  select  the  following: — - 
It  appears  that  the  number  of  species  of  plants  found  in  Great  Britain  is  about 
1500,  of  which  about  1000  may  be  obtained  within  a  circle  of  twenty-five 
miles  round  the  metropolis.  Mr.  Irving  had  himself  found  670  different 
species  within  two  miles  of  Hampstead,  and  903  within  the  same  distance  of 
tlie  town  of  Croydon.  The  neighbourhood  of  London  is  considered  the 
richest  in  the  kingdom  in  the  objects  of  botanical  research  ;  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  smoky  city  have  thus  every  encouragement  to  pursue  this  delight- 
ful and  healthful  occupation.  The  1500  different  species  found  in  Great 
Britain  comprise  all  the  species  existing  in  Lapland  and  Sweden,  with  scarcely 
any  exception.  They  also  comprise  about  three  fourths  of  those  growing  in 
(rermany,  which  is  computed  to  contain  about  2000;  and  about  two  fifths  of 
tlie  species  found  in  France,  which  is  said  to  number  about  4000;  the  south- 
ern provinces  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  adding  greatly  to  the  variety  of 
the  vegetable  products  of  that  kingdom.     (Alorn.  Cliron.,  Nov.  19.) 

A  Botanical  Collector  has  sailed  for  Madeira  and  the  Canary  Isles.  —  Our 
readers  may  recollect  the  advertisements  of  Dr.  Lippold  on  the  wrapper  of 
former  numbers  of  this  Magazine,  in  some  of  which  he  proposed  giving  lessons 
in  (icrnian,  French,  botan}-,  the  classics,  natural  history,  theology,  &c., 
for  a  shilling  a  lesson ;  and,  in  others,  he  proposed  to  go  out  to  some 
foreign  country  as  a  botanical  collector.  Through  the  exertions  of  a  most 
benevolent  individual,  and  an  ardent  lover  ofiiotany  and  natural  history  (W. 
Ciiristy,  Jiin.,  Esq.),  Dr.  Lippold  has  at  last  been  able  to  accomplish  the 
object  which  was  nearest  his  heart — that  of  going  out  as  a  botanical  collector. 
It  was  proposed  that  he  should  go  out  on  a  subscription  principle ;  the  sub- 
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scriptions  not  to  be  less  than  5/.,  paid  in  advance ;  and  the  subscribers  to  receive 
for  each  subscription  of  5/.  a  certain  proportion  of  seeds,  bulbs,  or  dried  speci- 
mens. A  dozen  or  tvi^o  of  subscribers  were  soon  found ;  some,  as  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  anxious  to  patronise  so  good  a  man,  and  so  enthusiastic  a  botanist, 
advancing  a  double  subscription;  and,  on  Feb.  27.,  Dr.  Lippold  having  been 
completely  fitted  out,  and  furnished  with  letters  of  credit  and  of  recommendation 
by  his  patron  and  friend,  Mr.  Christy,  sailed  in  a  small  vessel,  called  the 
Myrtle,  for  Madeira.  The  doctor  is  now  in  a  fair  way  of  realising  what  has 
been,  as  he  informed  us,  his  uppermost  wish  for  the  last  twenty-five  years ;  viz, 
that  of  botanising  in  an  extra-European  country.  We  sincerely  hope  and 
trust  his  gratification  may  be  equal  to  his  expectations.  We  hope  there  are 
still  a  number  of  wealthy  botanical  amateurs,  who  will  send  their  subscriptions 
for  the  doctor,  in  order  that,  after  he  has  explored  Madeira  and  the  Canaries, 
he  may  be  enabled  to  proceed  to  Madagascar,  which  is  his  ultimatum.  It  is 
highly  gratifying  to  see  so  deserving  a  man  as  Dr.  Lippold  meet  with  such 
patrons  as  as  he  has  done;  men  who  have  not  only  the  will,  but  the  power,  to 
do  good.  It  is  most  gratifying,  also,  to  observe  among  the  subscribers,  not 
only  noble  and  wealthy  amateurs,  but  the  first  botanists  and  cultivators  in  the 
country',  such  as  Professors  Hooker,  Graham,  Daubeny,  Dr.  Greville,  N.  B. 
Ward,  Esq.,  W.  Borrer,  Esq.,  Messrs.  Loddiges,  Messrs.  Rollisson,  &c. 
Such  as  are  desirous  of  subscribing  will  be  pleased  to  address  themselves  to 
W.  Christy,  jun.,  Esq.,  Clapham  Road,  London.  —  ConcL 

Pope  and  Sons'  Catalogue  of  Herbaceous  Plants,  on  a  folio  sheet,  just  pub- 
lished, indicates  one  of  the  very  best  collections  of  herbaceous  plants  in  this, 
or  perhaps  in  any,  country.  —  Cond. 

Manchester  Zoological  Gardens.  —  The  following  is  Mr.  Forrest's  "Report 
on  the  eligibility  of  the  site  of  the  Manchester  Zoological  Gardens:  —  Having 
surveyed  and  examined  the  ground  for  the  intended  Zoological  Gardens,  I 
have  much  pleasure  in  congratulating  you  on  your  judicious  selection.  In 
making  arrangements  for  such  establishments,  certain  requisites  are  indispen- 
sable; and  the  success  or  failure  of  the  undertaking  depends  wholly  upon 
them.  The  situation  you  have  fixed  upon  contains  so  many  of  these  essential 
qualities,  that,  while  it  reflects  the  greatest  credit  upon  the  directors,  it  cannot 
fail  in  claiming  that  support  which  will  promote  its  interest,  and  carry  speedily 
into  execution  so  laudable  an  undertaking.  The  elevation  of  the  ground,  the 
purity  of  the  air,  the  kindly  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  dryness  of  the  sub- 
soil, will  ensure  the  health  of  the  animals,  and,  at  the  same  time,  promote  the 
growth  of  all  those  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  so  essential  in  garden  scenery. 
The  more  elevated  portion  of  the  ground,  consisting  of  a  fine  mellow  sandy 
loam,  and  the  lower  part,  around  the  margins  of  the  intended  lake,  of  a  dry 
and  fertile  surface,  with  peat  earth,  afford  an  opportunity  of  combining  in 
your  arrangements  an  arboretum,  which  seldom  occurs,  and  which  I  hope  the 
directors  will  not  overlook  ;  for,  as  you  have  wisely  given  up  all  idea  of  a 
botanic  garden  being  connected  with  this  establishment,  nothing  can  be 
more  ajipropriate  as  an  accompaniment  to  these  gardens  than  a  collection  of 
all  the  interesting  trees  and  shrubs  that  will  bear  the  open  air  of  this  country, 
properly  named  and  arranged.  The  inclination  of  the  ground  from  north  to 
south  being  well  sheltered  from  the  prevailing  winds,  having  a  general  surface 
delightfully  undulating,  a  powerful  supply  of  water  from  an  upper  level,  and 
a  diversity  of  soil  for  every  jjurpose,  form  a  combination  of  advantages  rarely 
met  with  in  a  space  of  fifteen  acres.  Having  your  instructions  to  prepare 
your  general  plan,  it  shall  be  gone  into  forthwith,  and  in  three  weeks  from 
thence  will  be  submitted  for  your  approval.  I  am,  gentlemen,  your  most 
obedient  servant,  —  liicl/ard  Forrest.     Jioz/al  Hotel,  Nov.  21.  1836." 

A  Horticultitral  and  Botanical  Garden  at  Path  has  long  been  a  desideratum. 
That  deficienc}',  it  affords  us  pleasure  to  state,  is  now  about  to  be  supplied. 
The  committee  of  our  Horticultural  and  Floral  Societj',  with  a  view  of  ex- 
tending the  utility  and  advantages  of  that  society,  have,  for  the  above  purpose, 
eecured  a  nios.t  eligible  piece  of  ground,  nearly  seven  acres  in  extent,  and 
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forming  a  terminus,  on  the  western  side,  to  the  Royal  Victoria  Park.  The 
piece  of  land  to  which  we  allude  was,  until  recently,  a  part  of  the  nursery 
ground  in  the  occupation  of  ]VL'.  CoUens.  In  selecting  this  locality  for  the 
proposed  botanical  garden,  the  committee  have  kept  steadily  in  view  the 
securing  of  a  site  combining  a  contiguity  to  the  city,  the  advantages  of  fine 
air,  a  soutliern  aspect,  excellent  soil,  and  an  admirable  approach.  {Bath  Gaz., 
Jan.  1837.) 

Clapham  Common  made  a  public  Pleasiire-Groiuid  and  Arboretum.  —  Some 
of  the  gentlemen  resident  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  common  have  taken  a 
lease  of  it  from  the  lord  of  the  manor,  at  a  small  rent,  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  surface  of  the  common  from  being  disfigured  by  holes 
dug  for  gravel,  and  by  the  cutting  and  removal  of  turf  for  the  nursery- 
men. Shoidd  the  lessees  be  properly  supported  by  the  contributions  of  the 
inhabitants,  they  intend  to  improve  the  common,  and  render  this  already 
beautiful  spot  still  more  interesting  and  attractive.  An  anonymous  corre- 
spondent suggests  that  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  effective  modes  of  im- 
provement would  be  to  pare  and  burn  the  surface,  manure  it  well,  and  lay  it 
down  with  artificial  grasses,  in  the  same  manner  as  was  done  with  Hyde  Park 
some  years  ago.  After  this  it  could  be  planted  with  the  hardiest  of  the  hardy, 
low,  and  middle-sized  trees ;  and  these  being  properly  fenced,  the  grass  might 
be  kept  short  by  sheep,  and  thus  the  improvement  made,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  pay  the  costs.  We  have  seldom  heard  of  a  more  desirable  improvement ; 
and  the  gentlemen  who  have  taken  on  themselves  the  risk  of  becoming  lessees 
are  entitled  to  the  ample  support  of  all  their  neighbours,  and  to  the  thanks  of 
them  and  of  the  public  generally.  —  Cond. 

List  of  Pines  and  other  Conifercs  in  Boy  ton  House  Garden. — Pinus  Banks/awrt, 
4  ft.  high  ;  P.  ^ahmiana,  2  it.  high  ;  P.  Smithw  ;  P.  palustris  ;  P.  Pallasi«?ja, 
70  ft.  high;  P.  ponderosa,  2  ft.  high ;  P.  patula,  6  ft.  high ;  P.  Laricio,  30  ft. 
high  ;  P.  pumilio,  from  30  ft.  to  33  ft.  high ; 
P.  bruttia  ;  P.  Cembra,  4  ft.  high ;  P.  cana- 
riensis ;  a  species  from  Timor,  25  years  old, 
and  IG  ft.  high,  very  distinct  from  any  Pinus 
hitherto  described  j  P.  (J'bies)  Wehhidna, 
4  ft.  high ;  Araucdria  Cunningham?,  10  ft. 
high;  /L  imbricata,  quite  hardy;  J.  excelsa, 
1 2  ft.  hii^h  ;  t'edrus  Dcoddra,  3  ft.  high,  much 
branched,  raised  from  the  first  seeds  that 
were  sent  to  England  ;  Udmmara  australis, 
4  ft.  high  ;  J^uniperus  recurva  ;  C'upressus 
torulosa.  Besides  the  above,  I  have  raised, 
this  year,  some  good  plants  of  that  curious 
herbaceous  perennial,  Gunde/ia  Tournefortw, 
[Compositaj.  See  fig.  12787.  of  p.  747.  otEnct/c. 
of  Plants,  and  ^g.  71.],  which  has  been  lost 
to  this  country  since  Miller's  time  ;  and  I  have  four  plants  of  ^'iaeagnus  orien- 
talis,  30  ft.  high,  raised  from  Persian  seeds.  —  A.  B.  Lambert.  Bot/ton  House, 
Oct.  1.  1836. 

A  large  Fig  Tree  in  Jersey.  —  I  have  just  received  from  Jersey  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  fig  tree  which  attracted  my  notice  when  there.  It  is  reported  to  be 
the  largest  in  the  island,  though  it  by  no  means  ranks  with  an  enormous  one 
in  Guernsey,  mentioned  by  one  of  your  correspondents.  That  tree,  I  believe, 
was  a  standard,  whereas  this  was  originally  trained  against  a  wall.  The  fol- 
lowing are  its  dimensions  : — Height,  2.5  ft. ;  horizontal  extent,  63  ft. ;  circum- 
ference of  trunk,  3  ft,  :  age  twenty  years.  Perhaps  it  is  more  remarkable  for 
having  attained  such  a  size  in  so  comparatively  short  a  period,  than  for  its 
actual  dimensions.  Rather  a  curious  circumstance  connected  with  it,  is  the 
fact  of  a  dog,  which  was  chained  at  the  foot  of  it,  acquiring  the  habit  of  eat- 
ing the  figs  as  they  dropped.  So  decided  was  his  taste  for  them,  that,  when- 
ever he  was  let  loose,  he  climbed  a  ladder  (placed  for  the  convenience  of 
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gathering  the  fruit),  and  gathered  the  figs  from  the  tree  himself.  The  tree 
stands  in  the  stable-yard  of  my  friend  Mrs.  Janvrin,  of  St.  Aubyn's,  and  is 
generally  considered  to  be  the  largest  in  Jersey.  I  certainly  saw  none  ap- 
proaching it  in  size. —  Ji\  Christy,  jun.     Clapham  Road,  Jan.  1837. 

The  Canterburi/  Mulberry  (Morus  nigra  Lin. ;  Arb.  Brit.,^.  1343). —  I  now 
enclose  you  a  sketch  {fig.  72.)  of  the  mulberry  tree  growing  on  the  land 


formerly  used  as  a  garden  by  the  monks  of  St.  Augustine.  The  tree  is  situ- 
ated very  near  the  elegant  Gothic  gateway  of  the  Augustine  Monastery,  that 
attracts  all  lovers  of  antiquity,  whilst  sojourning  in  Canterbury,  and  is  a 
correct  representation  of  the  tree  intended  to  be  delineated  in  the  Journal  of  a 
Horticultural  Tour,  &c.,  in  1SI7,  p.  1-t.  Of  its  age  nothing  is  precisely  known  ; 
but  it  appears  at  one  time  to  have  been  of  goodly  growth,  and  no  one  remem- 
bers it  in  its  original  position.  In  the  absence  of  all  positive  knowledge,  a 
surmise  may  fairly  be  allowed  ;  and,  if  I  were  asked  who  was  the  person  likely 
to  have  planted  it,  I  should  reply,  Honest  old  John  Tradescant,  the  friend  and 
contemporary  of  Parkinson,  who  at  one  time  was  gardener  to  Lady  Wootton, 
then  residing  at  Canterbury,  and  afterwards  to  His  Majesty  Charles  I. 

The  Black  Bigarreau  Cherry  is  still  called  Tradescant's  cherry  by  some 
persons  in  this  neighbourhood,  because  it  was  first  introduced  by  him  into 
the  same  garden,  and  has  thence  been  very  generally  distributed. 

The  Lombardi/  Poplar  (Vojndus  dilatdta  Hort.  Kew.,  P.  fastig>dta  Desf. 
and  Arb.  Brit.)  —  A  tree  of  this  species,  originally  imported  in  1758,  that  had 
attained  nearly  100  ft.  in  height  in  the  St.  Peter's  Nursery,  was  blown  down 
during  the  hurricane  of  Tuesday  last  (Nov.  29.).  It  girted  16  ft.  at  the  base  ; 
and  at  6  ft.  from  the  ground,  12  ft.  6  in.  It  was  the  largest  and  best  propor- 
tioned tree  of  the  species  that  I  ever  saw,  and,  from  the  southern  and  western 
entrances  to  the  town,  was  an  object  of  considerable  attraction.  The  wood  of 
the  trunk  was  in  a  complete  state  of  deca}',  and  had  produced  an  abundance  of 
Polyporus  igniarius  for  several  of  the  past  years.  —  W.  Masters.  Canterburi/, 
Dec.  1,  1836. 

The  largest  Yew  Tree  in  England,  according  to  Gilpin  in  his  Forest  Scenery, 
stood  in  Dibden  churchyard,  between  Lyndhurst  and  Lymington  ;  and,  during 
the  late  hurricane,  it  was  completely  torn  up  by  the  roots.  It  was  30  ft.  in 
circumference,  with  three  large  stems,  the  weight  of  which  greatly  aided  the 
power  of  the  wind  in  its  destruction.  (^Newspaper.) 

Eucalyptus  robusta,  —  In  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Whitley  of  Newlands,  near 
Lymington,  Hants,  there  is  a  "  Eucalyptus  robusta  "  nearly  20  ft.  high,  and 
of  proportionate  circumference.  After  it  had  surmounted  the  height  of  the 
garden  wall,  it  was  necessary  to  create  a  hurdled  protection  from  the  effect 
of  the  south-west  wind,  which  brings  salt  water  spray  from  the  sea,  near  the 
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Needles.  [A  specimen  of  this  plant  was  exhibited  at  the  Linnaean  Society  on 
Feb.  7.  It  was  sent,  with  the  above  communication,  to  Mr.  Lambert  by  Sir 
W.  Symonds.] 

The  Jersey  Cahhane^  or  Cow  Cabbage  [see  Vol.  XII.  p.  441.  and  630.] 
grows  frequently  to  the  height  of  from  13  ft.  to  14  ft.  The  Earl  of  Lauderdale 
has  a  specimen  13ft.  Gin.  high.  Mrs.  Whitley  has  also  specimens  from  12  ft. 
6  in.  to  13  ft.  6  in.  high,  procured  for  her  in  Jersey  by  Sir  W.  Symonds. 
\Slr  W.  Symonds  to  A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq.'\ 

Echevcria  gibbijiora,  a  beautiful  and  rare  little  plant  belonging  to  the  order 
Crassulaceae,  is  now  finely  in  flower  here  in  the  green-house. — John  Ward. 
White  Knights,  Dec.  21.  183G. 

Saul's  Seedling  Appls,  of  which  a  coloured  engraving  has  been  sent  us,  is 
said  to  be  a  good  variety  either  for  the  kitchen  or  the  table.  It  displays  a 
great  deal  of  colour,  red  and  yellow  ;  is  somewhat  ribbed,  like  a  melon  ;  and  is 
said  to  be  produced  in  clusters.  Mr.  Saul  informs  us  that  it  is  in  season  in 
Kovembcr.  We  hope  he  will  send  scions  of  it  to  the  Horticultural  Society, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  fairly  tried  by  competent  judges.  —  Cond. 

A  Jiovel  Method  of  making  young  Trees  of  the  Swan  Egg  Pear  bear  Fruit. — 
Being  in  the  garden  of  Wadley,  the  seat  of  Thomas  Mills  Goodlake,  Esq., 
near  Faringdon,  I  observed  some  trees  of  the  above  named  sort,  standards 
with  their  bark  beaten  to  pieces.  On  enquiring  the  cause,  I  was  much 
anuised  on  being  informed  by  the  gardener,  Mr.  Pill,  that,  the  trees  not 
bearing,  he  had  been  advised  b}'  a  neighbour  to  give  them  a  good  thrashing ; 
which  he  did  about  three  3  ea>rs  ago,  by  taking  a  stick  and  beating  the  trunks, 
or  stems,  as  long  as  he  Mas  able;  since  which  time  they  have  borne  abundantly. 
I  saw  them  last  summev  loaded  with  fruit.  —  G.  J\I.  Faringdon  House,  Fa- 
ringdon, Berks,  Nov.  24.  1836. 

Gourds,  in  Sussex,  are  grown  of  extraordinary  size.  One  weighing  nearly 
40  lb.,  and  measuring  4  ft.  in  circumference,  was  this  }ear  produced  in  the  garden 
of  a  cottager  at  Portslade,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  J.  Borrer,  Esq.,  of 
that  village.     (Neius.) 

The  Tunstall  White  Wheat,  I  have  just  learned  from  a  friend  of  mine,  is 
superior  in  quality  to  either  the  Hicklings  or  the  golden  drop  wheat.  The  straw 
is  stiff,  and  not  so  high  by  9  in.  or  1  ft.,  as  that  of  any  of  the  sorts  of 
wheat  in  general  cultivation.  The  plants  are  very  productive,  and  the  grain 
is  a  great  favourite  with  the  millers.  —  Samuel  Taylor.  Whittington,  Stokeferry, 
Norfolk,  Dec.  23.  1836. 

SCOTLAND. 

General  Im2}rovement.  —  The  commercial  spirit  has,  in  all  ages  and  countries, 
been  one  of  the  most  powerful  instruments  of  civilisation  and  of  liberal 
opinions.  It  is  well  known,  that  some  of  the  greatest  public  characters  and 
best  men,  both  of  France  and  England,  are  at  once  landed  proprietors  and 
manufacturers  ;  and  we  are  happy  to  see  the  same  thing  taking  place  in  Scot- 
land (our  native  country),  a  characteristic  of  which  was  formerly  said  to  be 
"  pride  and  poverty."  "  When  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  lately,  we  heard  of  a 
baronet  who  is  building,  on  his  own  estate,  a  handsome  cotton-mill  (which 
will  cost,  as  near  as  may  be,  20,000/.),  as  the  best  inheritance  he  can  leave  to 
his  second  son.  The  eldest,  as  heir,  is  already  provided  for ;  and  the  father 
remarks,  very  justly,  that  the  law,  army,  and  navy  are  now  next  to  nothing ; 
that  fighting  men,  in  times  of  profound  peace,  have  few  opportunities  of 
acquiring  either  fame  or  fortune ;  that  the  crop  of  clients  has  been  greatly 
thinned  by  the  progress  of  moral  cultivation ;  and  that,  though  sinecures  still 
exist  in  the  church  and  state,  he  has  no  wish  to  see  any  connexion  of  his 
battened  on  the  public  in  the  capacity  o(  fruges  consumere  nati.  With  these 
views  and  feelings,  he  has  determined  to  set  up  his  son  as  a  cotton-spinner ; 
and,  though  some  may  blame,  the  many,  we  suspect,  will  applaud,  an  example 
which  bids  fair  to  become  contagious  up  to  the  point  of  inducing  many  to  go 
and  do  likewise."  (Dun fries  Courier,  Dec.  1836.) 
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The  Highland  Society.  —  As  a  proof  of  the  good  which  the  Highland  So- 
ciety of  Scotland  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture  have  effected  through 
their  operations,  it  was  stated  at  a  meeting  of  the  Kirkcaldy  Agricultural 
Association,  last  week,  that  the  formerly  wild  and  dreary  country  of  Badenoch, 
lying  1,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  which  one  might  have  supposed 
was  destined  for  ever  to  continue  under  the  dominion  of  its  native  heath, 
even  that  country  was  now  in  a  very  high  state  of  cultivation,  yielding  rich 
crops,  and  in  a  more  forward  state  than  many  parts  of  the  south.  {The 
Times,  Oct.  26.  183G.) 

Agricultural  Museum  in  Dundee.  —  I  intend,  by  another  season,  to  commence 
an  agricultural  museum  in  this  place,  there  being  nothing  of  the  kind  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  I  have  already  begun  to  collect  specimens  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  and,  if  you  will  send  me  a  few  seeds  of  the  fifty-four  sorts  of  wheat  which 
you  have  received  from  M.  Vilmorin,  I  will  cultivate  them,  do  them  all  the 
justice  in  my  power,  and  send  you  an  account  of  the  result  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  or  oftener  if  you  wish  it.  —  William  Lnird,  Seedsman.  Dundee,  January 
11.  18.37.  We  have  sent  Mr.  Laird  the  seeds  of  wheat  alluded  to,  and  most 
cordially  wish  success  to  his  agricultural  museum,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
great  use  to  that  part  of  the  country.  —  Cond. 

Acacia  dealbdta,  and  the  broad  and  narrow-leaved  myrtle,  have  stood  out 
here  for  five  winters,  without  any  protection  whatever ;  and  a  list  of  other 
exotics  which  have  stood  out  here  will  be  sent  you  by  L.  G.  —  C.  L.  C.  G. 
Forres,  Nov.  12.  1836.     [This  we  shall  be  most  happy  to  receive.] 

Onion  Crops  of  1833  and  1836.  —  I  have  just  been  comparing  the  weight  of 
my  transplanted  onion  crop  of  1836  with  that  of  former  years.  My  heaviest, 
this  season,  is  20  oz.  In  1833,  some  of  the  bulbs  weighed  3  lb.  Our  onions 
are  considered  as  mild  as  those  imported  from  the  Continent.  Fruit  is  gene- 
rally small  this  season,  and  inferior  in  flavour,  owing  to  so  much  wet  and 
cold.  On  Oct.  28.  I  gave  in  new  ice  for  the  wine,  and  on  Nov.  1.  put  in 
10  carts  into  the  ice-house.  — Nicol  Cathie.  Airthrey  Castle,  near  Stirling,  A'^ov. 
10.  1836. 

Improved  Modes  of  bidlding  Corn-ricks  are  encouraged  in  Stirlingshire,  and 
other  parts  of  Scotland,  by  premiums  being  awarded  to  the  farmers,  and  their 
upper  servants  who  build  the  ricks.  Messrs.  Drummond  of  Stirling  have  also, 
with  their  usual  liberality,  offered  premiums  for  the  best  models  for  either 
corn,  barley,  or  wheat  stacks,  and  for  the  four  best  specimens  of  straw  rope. 
(See  Stirling  Jourital  and  Advertiser  of  Dec.  30.  1836.) 


Art.  II.    Retrospective  Criticism. 

Errata. —  In  Vol. XII.  p.711.,  line  13.,  for  "  ara-^ojv"  read  "  uToirm';" 
and  for  "  tuoOuTwv  "  read  "  iiojOotoji'." 

The  Principle,  that  no  Soil  tuill  continue  fertile  tuhich  luants  calcareous  Matter, 
made  public  thirty  Years  ago. —  In  Vol.  XII.  p.  630.,  you  state  that,  "  In  agri- 
cultural science,  the  only  point  that  we  can  recollect  worthy  of  notice  that 
has  occurred  during  the  past  year,  is  the  advancement  of  the  principle  by 
the  American  agricultural  writer,  Mr.  Ruffin,  that  no  soil  whatever  will  con- 
tinue fertile  for  any  length  of  time  that  does  not  contain  calcareous  matter. 
This,  we  believe,  was  never  distinctly  stated  as  a  principle  by  Kirman,  Chap- 
tal,  Davy,  or  any  other  European  chemist  or  agriculturist."  In  the  Bath 
Society's  Papers,  vol.  xii.,  there  is  an  article  headed,  "  Chemical  Analyses  of 
Soils,"  by  C.  Boyd ;  in  which,  after  giving  the  analyses  of  three  soils  belong- 
ing to  Dr.  Fox  of  Brislington,  near  Bristol,  Mr.  Boyd  states  that  these  soils 
were  remarkably  sterile,  and  that  the  leading  fact  discovered  in  the  analysi.<!  of 
them  was,  that  calcareous  earth  was  wanting  in  each  soil.  "  I  have  never 
heard  of  a  fertile  soil,"  adds  Mr.  Boyd,  '*  that  did  not  contain  some  portion 
of  it ;  and,  were  I  to  offer  an  opinion  as  to  their  treatment,  it  should  be  to  use 
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limestone  gravel  very  freely.  Lime  seems  necessary  as  an  ingredient  in  their 
composition  ;  consequently,  it  should  be  had,  if  practicable,  in  the  state  of 
carbonate :  if  quicklime  is  spread,  a  considerable  time  must  elapse  before  it 
returns  to  that  state."  In  anotlicr  i)lace,  Mr.  Boyd  remarks,  "  That  plants 
derive  some  proportion  of  earth  from  tiie  soil  in  which  they  grow,  cannot  be 
denied :  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  carbonaceous  prin- 
ciple, in  some  form  or  other,  appears  absolutely  necessary  to  the  production 
of  good  crops."  (p.  392.)  It  will  happen,  at  times,  that  the  honour  of  a  dis- 
covery will  be  contended  for :  for  instance,  the  discovery  of  oxahc  acid,  which 
some  say  was  made  by  Bergman,  others  by  Scheele ;  and  some  would  rob 
Priestley  of  the  honour  of  the  discovery  of  oxygen  gas  and  nitrogen  gas,  and 
ascribe  this  to  Lavoisier.  I  think  it  but  right  to  state,  that  the  honour  is  due 
to  Mr.  Boyd,  for  laying  before  the  public,  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago,  the 
principle  that  no  soil  will  continue  fertile  that  wants  calcareous  matter. — 
Peter  Mackenzie.     West  Pleon,  Jan.  7.  1837. 


Art.  in.     Covent  Garden  Market. 


The  Cabbage  Tribe. 

Cabbage,  White,  per  dozen  - 
Cabbage  Plants,  or  Coleworts 
Brussels  Sprouts,  per  |  sieve 
German  Greens,  or  Kale,  per 

dozen  ... 

Broccoli,  per  bunch : 

White 

Green  ... 

Purple  »  -        - 

Legumes. 
Kidneybeans  (forced),  perhun. 

Tubers  and  Roots. 

rper  ton 

Potatoes      -     <  per  cwt. 

t  per  bushel  . 

Kidney,  per  bushel 

Scotch,  per  bushel 
Jerusalem  Artichokes,  p.  A  sieve 
Turnip  Tops,  per  bushel 
Turnips,  White,  per  bunch  . 
Carrots,  old,  per  bunch 
Parsneps,  per  dozen     - 
Red  Beet,  per  dozen 
Skirret,  per  bunch 
Scorzonera,  per  bundle 
Salsify,  per  bunch 
Horseradish,  per  bundle 
Radishes,    Red,    per    dozen 

hands  (24  to  30  each) 

The  Spinach  Tribe. 
Spinach  [P- ?;-«.,,,-      : 
Sorrel,  per  half  sieve 

The  Onion  Tribe. 
Onions,  old,  per  bushel 

Green  (Ciboules),  per  bunch 
Leeks,  per  dozen  bunches   - 
Garlic,  per  pound 
Shallots,  per  pound 

Asparaninnus  Plants, 
Salads,  ^'C. 
Asparagus,  per  hundred : 

Large  ... 

Second,  or  middling 

Sprue,  or  small 
Sea-kale,  per  punnet 
Lettuce,  Cabbage,  per  score 
Endive,  per  score  .       • 

Celery,  per  bundle  (12  to  15) 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet 
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Watercress,  per  dozen  small 
bunches  ... 

Pot  and  Sweet  Herbs. 
Parsley,  per  half  sieve 
Tarragon,  dried,  per  doz.  bun. 
Fennel,  per  dozen  bunches  . 
Thyme,  per  dozen  bunches 
Sage,  per  dozen  bunches 
Mint,  dried,  per  doz.  bunches 
Peppermint,  dried,  p.  doz.  bun. 
Marjoram,  per  doz.  bun. 
Savory,  green,  per  doz.  bun. 
Basil,  dried,  per  doz.  bunches 
Kosemary,  green,  per  doz.  bun 
Lavender,  dried,  per  doz.  bun. 

Stalks  and   Fruits  for  Tarts 

Pickling,  SjC. 
Rhubarb  Stalks,  per  bundle 

Edible  Fungi  and  Fuci. 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle 
Morels,  per  pound 
Truffles,  English,  per  pound 

Fruits. 
Apples,  Dessert,  per  bushel : 
Nonpareils 
Reinette  de  gris 
Baking         -         .         . 
American 

Royals  ... 

Pears,  Dessert,  per  dozen  : 
Bonne  Chretienne 
Beurrc  ranee 
Almonds,  per  peck 
Strawberries,  forced,  per  oz. 
Chestnuts,  French,  per  peck 
Pine-apples,  per  pound 
Grapes,  per  pound  : 
Hot-house 

Spanish         .  .         . 

Portugal  ... 

Cucumbers,  per  brace 
Oranges  [''"^°^e" 
°      I  per  hundred 
Bitter,  per  hundred 

Lemons  i  I'"  ^"''^    ,   "     " 

I  per  hundred 
Sweet  Almonds,  per  pound  . 
Nuts: 

Brazil,  per  bushel 

Spanish,  per  peck  . 

Barcelona,  per  peck 
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Ohservntioiis.  —  The  continued  prevalence  of  cold  weather  up  to  this  period 
has  materially  retarded  the  progress  of  vegetation  :  our  supplies  have  been 
ver)-  limited.  Nevertheless,  no  great  improvement  in  prices  has  been  effected, 
in  consequence,  I  presume,  of  the  general  depression  which  has  more  or  less 
prevailed  throughout  the  metropolis.  The  supply  of  potatoes  was  materially 
interrupted  during  the  past  month,  by  the  prevalence  of  boisterous  wind, 
which  interfered  with  the  regular  navigation  coastwise,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  prices  were  considerably  elevated,  but  have  now  nearly  resumed 
their  former  standard.  Carrots  are  now  in  demand,  with  a  moderate  supplj'. 
Turnips  are  rather  scarce,  and  going  out  of  season.  As  yet  vve  have  had  but 
few  early  cabbages  :  the  crop  is  said  to  be  much  affected  by  the  unsettled 
weather  throughout  the  winter.  Coleworts  are  scarce,  and  realise  a  good  price. 
Broccolis  are  generally  short  in  supply,  nothing  very  particular  having  been 
offered  for  some  time  past.  The  prospect  for  vegetables  for  the  ensuing  months 
is  by  no  means  favourable.  The  supply  of  fruit  has  been  moderate :  apples 
have  been  furnished  steadily.  Prices  have  not  varied  materially,  but  few 
foreign  have  l)een  imported  this  season.  The  crop  of  winter  pears  was  very 
small ;  the  supply  has  consequently  been  limited.  Some  few  forced  strawberries 
have  been  produced,  of  middling  quality.  Hot-house  grapes  are,  as  yet,  scarce; 
but,  as  the  quality  of  those  offered  is  indifferent,  the  price  is  moderate. 
Oranges,  throughout  the  season,  have  been  irregularly  supplied,  in  consequence 
of  interruption  by  bad  weather  :  prices  have  been  higher  than  usual.  Chest- 
nuts and  Spanish  nuts  have  also  been  less  abundant  than  usual.  The  crop  of 
filberts  was  comparatively  small,  therefore  few  are  left  on  hand  :  but  little 
demand  has  existed,  throughout  the  season,  and  prices  have  generally  been 
steady  and  moderate.  —  C.  G.  M.     March  21.  1837. 


Art.  IV.      The  London  Horticultural  Society  and  Garden. 

Meeting,  Feh  7.  1837.  —  Elected.  The  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
Fellows  :  —  George  Cooke,  Esq. ;  Sir  P.  G.  Egerton,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  Mr 
Richard  Forrest,  and  Christopher  Rawson,  Esq. 

Read.  A  paper  on  the  Cultivation  of  Cinnamon  in  England,  by  Mr.  W. 
Buehan,  gardener  to  Lord  Bagot. 

MontMy  Meteorological  Journal.  A  statement  showing  the  highest  and 
lowest  state  of  the  barometer,  the  thermometer,  and  the  amount  of  rain,  as 
observed  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  between  the  Jst.  of 
January  and  7th  of  Februarj-,  1837,  was  read;  and  notice  was  given  that  a 
monthly  statement,  similar  to  the  above,  would  be  suspended  in  the  meeting 
room  in  future. 

A  Silver  Knightian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  (Jlenny,  for  his  varieties  of 
E'pacris  ;  and  a  Banlisian  Aledal,  to  Mr.  W.  Buehan,  for  his  cultivation  of  the 
cinnamon. 

Exhibited.  Blood  oranges,  and  Tangierine  ditto,  from  Malta.  Seeds  of  cin- 
namon, for  cultivation  in  the  open  air  in  England,  in  favourable  localities, 
from  Mr.  W.  Buehan,  gardener  to  Lord  Bagot.  Oncidium  carthaginense, 
Phaius  grandifolius  and  Bruce«  macuh\ta,  Pancratium  speciosum,  and  Bill- 
bergk  fridifoha,  from  Mrs.  Lawrence.  E'pacris  impressa,  E.  campanulata 
alba,  and  E.  pungens ;  Veltheimirt  viridiflora,  Poinsettia  pulcherrima,  and 
camellias,  from  Mr.  Glenny. 

From  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  Plants.  Eulophia  liirida,  Echeven'ff  gib- 
biflora,  and  i/elleborus  odorus. —  Fruit'.  Pears :  Beurre  ranee,  Easter  beurre, 
and  Rouse  lench ;  all  which  have  ripened  more  early  than  usual.  Apples. 
Kitchen :  Royal  reinette,  northern  greening,  Yorkshire  greening,  Alfriston, 
royale  rouge  d'hiver.  Kitchen  and  desert:  Golden  russet,  London  pippin. 
Desert :  New  rock  pippin,  Haggerstone  pippin,  court  pendu  plat,  reinette  du 
Canada,  Dutch  mignonne,  gros  faros,  red  everlasting  (which  is  more  for  show 
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than  any  other  merit :  it  retains  a  bloom  for  a  long  time  on  the  fruit),  fe- 
nouillet  rouge,  and  pigeonnet  (the  last  an  apple  esteemed  in  France,  and  by 
some  people  in  tliis  country,  but  not  generally  so.) 

Cuttings  of  the  following  Fruits  were  distributed.  Plums  :  Saint  Martin's 
quetsche,  an  excellent  late  purple  plum,  received  into  the  garden  from  the 
late  M.  Fischer  of  Gdttingen  ;  and  reine  Claude  violette.  Cherries  :  Late 
duke,  and  Elton.  Pears :  Beurre  Bosc,  Hacon's  incomparable ;  about  the 
size  of  GanseU's  bergamot,  which  keeps  till  December,  and  is  of  excellent 
flavour.     The  tree  bears  well  as  a  standard. 

Feb.  21.  1837.  —  Papers  Read.  On  the  cultivation  of  the  Melon'  in  open 
Frames,  by  John  Williams,  Esq.,  C.M.H.S.  On  the  Cultivation  of  Figs,  by 
T.  A.  Knight,  Esq. 

Exhibited.  E'pacris  impressa  from  W.  Bromley,  Esq.,  F.H.S.  Tro- 
pae^olum  brachyceras,  from  the  Rev.  G.  Gumming  Rashleigh.  Oucldium 
bifolium,  Grevillea  sulphurea,  Euphorbia  splendens.  Azalea  indica  alba,  A. 
pontica  odorata,  and  a  new  white  Cyclamen,  from  Mr.  Glenny.  Zycium 
aggregatum,  from  Sir  G.  T.  Staunton,  Bart.  Camellias,  from  John  Allnutt, 
Esq.  Miscellaneous  collection  of  plants  from  the  Hon.  \V.  F.  Strangvvays. 
Cut  flowers  from  Mrs.  Marryat. 

From  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  Plants.  Azalea  indica  phcenicea,  A.  i.  alba, 
Oncldium  ampliatum,  //elleborus  odorus.  —  F'ruit.  Pears  :  Easter  beurr^, 
beurre  ranee,  Dowler's  seedling,  ne  plus  meuris.  Apples :  Rhode  Island 
greening,  api  gros,  fenouillet  rouge,  northern  greening,  and  American  pippin. 
—  Grafts  of  the  following  Pears  were  distributed :  Nelis  d'hiver,  monarch, 
Broom  Park,  and  Eyewood. 

A  Si/rer  Knightian  Medal  was  awarded  to  the  Rev.  G.  Gumming  Rashleigh, 
for  the  Tropae^olum  brachyceras. 

March  7.  1837.  —  Read.  A  paper  on  the  Management  of  Fruit  Trees,  by 
C.  Williams,  Esq.,  C.M.H.S. 

Exhibited,  i^hododendron  Russellw?H<w,  from  Mr.  Gaines  of  Battersea. 
Beurre  ranee  pears,  from  INIr.  Jarvis  of  Tnrnham  Green.  Dendrobium  fim- 
briatum,  D.  Pierard/,  and  D.  pulchcUum.from  INIessrs.  Loddiges.  Callistemon 
sp.  nov.,  from  INIr.  Henry  Pratt,  gardener  to  William  Harrison,  Esq.  A  col- 
lection of  cut  flowers,  from  the  Hon.  W.  F.  Strangways.  A  new  Thun- 
berg/c/,  Greviilea  arenaria,  Scottia  dentata,  Dillwyn/«  Juniperina,  E'pacris 
nivalis,  E.  campanuliita,  Ardisia  crenulata,  Gloxin/a  caulescens,  Ges- 
nen'rt  Douglas//,  Brunsfels/«  americana,  Ipomoe^a  Horsfall//,  Dendrobium  pul- 
chellum,  .S'olanum  sp.,  and  Lechenault/a  fbrmosa,  from  Mrs.  Lawrence.  St}'- 
phelia  tubiflora,  Phaius  grandifolius,  Andromeda  floribunda,  Fuclis/a  micro- 
phylla  grandiflora,  Corrce^a  pulchella,  H6ve«  puri)urca,  and  camellias  in 
pots,  from  Mr.  Glenny. 

From  the  Garden  of  the  Societt/.  Plants.  Callistachys  ovata,  ^uphorb/a 
iVfyrsinites,  Azalea  indica  phcenicea,  (Sisyrincliium  grandiflorum.  —  Fruit. 
Pears :  beurre  ranee,  ne  plus  meuris,  and  Easter  beurre.  from  standards  ;  bel- 
lissime  d'hiver,  a  very  good  stewing  pear  ;  and  Easter  bergamot.  —  Cuttings 
of  emerald;  ComtedeLamy,  a  very  sugary  melting  autumn  pear ;  (Knight's) 
winter  crassane,  which  fruits  abundantly  on  a  dwai'f  standard,  antl  is  as 
handsome  and  high-flavoiu-ed  as  the  old  crassane  is  on  a  vvall ;  Brabant  belle- 
fleur,  figured  iu  Ilort.  Trans.,  2d  s.,  vol.  i.  t.  x.  p.  295.  ;  and  early  purple 
Guigne,  figured  in  Hort.  Trans.,  2d  s.,  vol.  i.  t.  iv.  p.  14-t. 

Medals  awarded.  A  large  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Loddiges, 
for  their  three  species  of  Dentlrobium.  A  silver  Knightian  medal  to  Mrs. 
Lawrence,  for  IpomcE^a  Horsfall// ,  one  to  Mr.  Gaines,  for  /Rhododendron  Rus- 
scWidnum  ;  one  to  Mr.  H.  Pratt,  for  a  new  species  of  Callistemon ;  and  one  to 
Mr.  G,  Glenny,  for  the  Andromeda  floribunda. 
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Art.  I.  A  Series  of  Articles  on  the  hisects  most  injurious  to  Cul- 
tivators. By  J.  O.  Westwood,  F.L.S.,  Secretary  to  the  Entomo- 
logical Society  of  London. 

No.  3.     The  Turnip  Saw-Fly. 

One  of  your  correspondents  (J.  B.  W.,  Vol.  XII.  p.  TIL)  having 
recently  enquired  for  an  account  of  the  economy  of  "  the  small 
black  grub  which  lately  made  such  havock  amongst  the  turnips," 
and  the  same  insect  having  been  selected  by  the  Council  of  the 
Entomological  Society  as  the  subject  of  the  Prize  Essay  for  the 
year  1837,  I  have  determined  on  making  this  destructive  insect 
the  subject  of  the  present  article;  not  only  with  a  view  of  detail- 
ing what  is  already  known  concerning  it,  but  also  for  the  purpose 
of  noticing  several  particulars  relative  to  its  economy  which  it  is 
desirable  should  be  ascertained. 

About  the  year  1760,  and  again  in  1782,  as  we  learn  from  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Marshall,  published  in  the  Tranmctions  of  the 
Royal  Society  for  1783,  many  thousands  of  acres  of  turnips,  in 
certain  parts  of  the  country,  were  entirely  destroyed  by  this  insect. 
In  1818,  it  again  appeared  in  great  numbers,  and  to  a  still  greater 
extent  in  1835  and  1 836.  The  destruction  is  produced  by  the  vora- 
cious larva,  or  grub,  of  this  insect,  which,  from  its  colour,  is  called 
the  nigger,  or  black  grub  ;  and  a  field  of  turnips  infested  with  it 
is  said  to  have  the  "blacks."  These  larvae  {fg.  73.  a,  i)are  of  a 
cylindrical  form,  and  of  a  slaty  or  greenish  black  colour  ;  having 
a  darker-coloured  line  down  the  back,  and  a  longitudinal  pale 
grey  or  dull  yellowish  line,  succeeded  by  a  dark  slate  line  ;  the 
under  side  of  the  body  being  also  pale-coloured.  The  body  is 
transversely  wrinkled,  independently  of  the  articulations.  The 
head  is  black,  armed  with  the  ordinary  apparatus  of  a  masti- 
cating insect ;  namely,  an  upper  and  under  lip,  two  horny  jaws, 
and  two  coriaceous  under  jaws,  acting  transversely.  The  three 
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following  segments  are  furnished  with  three  pairs  of  short  arti- 
culated legs  ;  the  fourth  segment  is  footless ;  but  the  5th,  6th, 
7th,  8th,  9th,  10th,  and  11th  segments  are  provided  with  sliort 
fleshy  prolcgs  (making  twenty  feet,  together  with  the  articulated 
legs),  similar  in  construction  but  more  numerous  than  those  of 
the  lepidopterous  insects  (butterflies  and  moths).  Indeed,  this 
caterpillar  has  so  much  the  appearance  of  a  lepidopterous  cater- 
pillar, that,  unless  its  transformations  had  been  traced,  it  might 
have  been  supposed  that  the  injury  was  produced  by  the  progeny 
of  a  moth.  It  has,  however,  the  habit,  when  alarmed,  of  rolling 
itself  in  a  spiral  manner  {J/g-  73.  a),  joining  its  head  to  its  tail,  like 
one  of  the  cylindrical  centipedes  (/ulidce).  The  larva,  when  full 
grown,  is  rather  more  than  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  is  about 
as  thick  as  a  small  crow-quill. 

or  the  devastating  powers  of  the  larva,  the  following,  extract 
from  Mr.  Yarrell's  memoir  upon  this  insect,  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Zoological  Societj/,  will  give  a  sufficient  idea  : — 
"  The  crops  of  turnips  in  the  counties  of  Kent,  Essex,  Sussex, 
and  part  of  Buckinghamshire,  Hampshire,  and  Wiltshire,  were 
considered  a  failure  ;  and  so  long  did  the  various  broods  continue 
their  attacks,  that  the  produce  of  a  second,  and  even  of  a  third, 
sowing  did  not  escape  destruction  ;  nor  was  it  till  the  occurrence 
of  the  rains  in  September,  after  an  unusually  dry  summer,  in 
many  districts,  that  the  mischief  ceased.  Some  farmers,  who 
sowed  for  turnips  again  immediately  after  the  first  rain,  were  as 
successful  as  the  lateness  of  the  period  would  admit.  It  has 
been  observed  of  those  turnips  that  suffered  in  the  leaf  from  the 
attacks  of  the  black  caterpillar,  but  not  sufficiently  to  produce 
the  death  of  the  plant,  that  the  turnip  itself  had  become  pithy, 
and  of  little  comparative  value.  So  great  was  the  failure  of  the 
turnip  crop  generally,  that  in  some  of  the  counties  on  the  coast, 
where  water  carriage  was  available,  ship-loads  of  turnips  were 
said  to  have  been  contracted  for  from  the  Continent  to  supply 
the  deficiency."  The  whole  crop  of  turnips  near  Dover  is  said 
by  Mr.  Saunders  {Dans.  Entomol.  Soc,  vol.  i.  p.  76.)  to  have 
been  destroyed,  "  twenty  or  thirty  caterpillars  being  found  on  a 
single  plant,  and  scarcely  a  vestige  of  green  remaining ;  the 
caterpillars  then  seeking  subsistence  on  the  harder  parts  of  the 
leaves,  such  as  the  tenchils  and  nerves,  which  they  at  first  re- 
fused." A  crop  of  turnips,  near  Godahning,  is  described  by 
llusticus  {Entomol.  Mag.,  No.  14.  p.  339.)  as  having,  "in 
two  short  days,  been  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  land 
was  every  where  as  bare  as  on  the  day  it  had  been  sowed.  There 
was  no  speck  of  green  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon.  It  was  a  wild 
and  universal  desolation  ;  and  the  black  ci-awling  vermin  that 
had  caused  the  ruin  were  clustered  in  bunches  on  the  ground, 
and  on  the  remnants  of  the  turnips."     The  turnips  which  escape 
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the  attacks  of  the  turnip  flea  upon  the  cotyledon  leaves  are,  at 
a  later  period,  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  this  nigger  caterpillar. 

The  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  caterpillars  is  stated  by 
Mr.  Curtis  {Btitish  Entomoloiii/,  October,  1836.  pi.  617.,  folio 
a)  to  extend  from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  20th  of  Oc- 
tober. From  the  observations  of  other  writers,  it  would,  how- 
ever, appear  that  the  former  is  the  chief  period  for  the  appearance 
of  the  niggers  ;  those  found  in  the  middle  of  September  being 
termed  by  one  writer  (W,  C,  in  Sali/rdaj/  Alag.,  vol.  vi.  p.  181.) 
as  "  several  stragglers,  or  perhaps  larvae,  of  a  second  brood ; " 
and  Mr.  Yarrell,  in  the  above  extract,  speaks  of  "  variot/s 
broods,"  the  members  of  which  destroy  the  produce  of  the  sub- 
sequent sowings.  This  is,  however,  a  question  upon  which 
more  precise  information  is  required. 

When  the  caterpillar  is  full  grown,  it  descends  into  the  earth, 
where  it  buries  itself  at  a  little  distance  from  the  surface,  forming 
an  oval  cell  in  the  earth  by  the  motion  of  the  body  ;  the  external 
particles  of  earth  and  sand  being  agglutinated  together  {^g.  73.  c), 
and  the  interior  very  smooth,  and  lined  with  a  silvery-coloured 
shining  matter,  evidently  caused  by  some  secretion,  either  from  the 
pores  of  the  body  or  the  mouth,  which  has  dried  and  hardened. 
Mr.  Curtis  states  that  these  insects  form  an  oval  horny  cocoon, 
either  amongst  the  leaves  on  the  ground,  or  under  the  clods  of 
earth,  where  they  become  pupae  ;  but  those  which  I  have  seen, 
and  which  were  placed  in  my  hands  by  Mr.  Yarrell,  corresponded 
with  my  description.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ascer- 
tained how  long  the  insect  remains  in  the  pupa  state.  Mr. 
Yarrell,  indeed,  tells  us  that,  on  opening  one  of  the  cocoons  on 
Nov.  16.,  the  larva  was  found  to  have  undergone  little  or  no 
change  at  that  time  :  the  cateipillar  was  alive  and  soft.  In  some  of 
those  cocoons  which  I  opened  in  the  month  of  May  following,  the 
insect  was  in  the  pupa  state  (Jig.  73.  d) :  and,  indeed,  it  is  the  habit 
of  some  of  the  saw-flies  which  I  have  reared,  to  remain  unchanged 
in  the  larva  state  all  the  winter,  and  not  to  assume  the  pupa 
state  until  a  very  short  time  previous  to  tl>eir  appearance  in  the 
perfect  winged  state.  If,  however  (and  here,  again,  we  are  de- 
ficient in  our  facts),  there  be  several  broods  in  the  course  of  the 
autumn,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  period  between  the  full- 
grown  larva  and  winged  states  does  not  extend  beyond  a  few 
days.  It  is  in  the  month  of  July  that  the  first  winged  insects 
make  their  appearance  from  the  ground.  They  are  technically 
known  under  the  name  of  Athali«  centifcMipe. 

Order,  Hymenoptera  Linnceus.     (Membranous  four-winged  flies,  witli  saws 
or  stings  at  the  extremity  of  tlie  abdomen.) 

Section,  Serrifera  (Saw-bearers)  Latrcille. 

Family,  T'enthredlnidge  ( Saw-flies)  L(?«c/^  (So  named  from,  and  correspond- 
ing in  extent  with,  the  Linngean  genus  T'enthrcdo.) 
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Genus,  Athalia  Leach.  (Synonymes  of  the  genus:  Allantus  Jurine,  Hylo- 

toma  Fabriciits.') 
Species,  Athiilifl  centifolife  Panzer.  (Insects  of  Germanii,    No.   49.  fig.  18.: 

Stephens,  Illustrations  of  British  Entomology  ;  Manclih.,  vol.  vii.  p.  62.  (  Syno- 

nyme  of  the  species  :  AthaHa  spinarum  Curtis.   (British  Entomology,  pi.  617. 

Fabricius,  Ent.  Syst.,  ii.  p.  1 10.  ?  ;  Syst.  Piezatorum,  p.  26.*) 

The  perfect  insect   is  about  a  quartei'  of  an  inch  long;  the 
wings,  when  expanded,  extending  [Jig>  73.  e)  nearly  two  thirds  of 

73 


a.  Caterpillar;  ft> caterpillar  magnified;   c,   cocoon;    rf,  pupa  magnified;  x»  its  natural  length  ; 
e,  perfect  insect ;  /,  ditto  magnified. 

an  inch.  It  is,  for  its  size,  a  very  conspicuous  insect,  being  of 
a  bright  orange  colour ;  the  head  black ;  the  upper  lip  pale 
yellow  ;  the  antennae  black,  varied  sometimes  on  the  under  side 
with  dirty  yellow,  nine-jointed,  the  terminal  joint  having  the 
appearance  of  an  impression  somewhat  like  a  distinct  articula- 
tion, the  basal  and  terminal  joints  entirely  black ;  the  thorax 
bright  orange,  with  two  large  lateral  spots ;  the  metathorax  black 
above,  with  an  orange  spot  in  the  centre ;  the  abdomen  is  pale 
orange,  with  a  small  black  spot  on  each  side  of  the  basal  seg- 
ment ;  the  wings  are  orange  at  the  base,  and  colourless  at  the 
tips,  the  costa,  or  fore  margin,  being  black  and  incrassated  ;  the 
legs  are  pale  orange  ;  the  tips  of  the  tibiae  and  of  the  four  basal 
joints  of  the  tarsi  black,  as  are  also  the  entire  fifth  tarsal  joint, 
and  the  tip  of  the  ovipositor  or  saw-like  instrument  which  is  em- 
ployed in  depositing  the  eggs,  and  of  the  curious  construction 
of  which  a  future  opportunity  will  occur  for  the  description. 

In  the  perfect  state,  the  insect  is  in  no  manner  injurious  to 
the  crop  of  turnips,  the  only  objects  being  now  the  coupling, 
and  depositing  of  the  eggs.  As  to  the  time  of  the  appearance 
of  these  insects  in  the  winged  state,  we  find  Rusticus  stating  that, 
"  about  the  middle  of  July,  these  real  turnip  flies  were  showered 
down  upon  us,  as  it  were,  from  the  clouds  ;  they  fell  thicker  than 

*  There  is  some  confusion  as  to  this  species  in  the  works  of  Fabricius.  In 
the  Ent.  Syst.,  he  describes  the  antennae  as  filiform  and  exarticulate,  and  the 
wings  as  white ;  but,  in  the  Syst.  Ent.,  he  seems  to  have  had  another  insect 
in  view,  as  he  places  it  in  his  section  with  nine-jointed  and  filiform  antennae, 
with  the  observation,  "  The  larva  is  black,  and  feeds  upon  the  ^rassica  ^apa 
(or  turnip),  which  it  entirely  destroys."  The  confusion  as  to  the  species  pre- 
vails also  in  the  specific  name. 
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rain  drops,  and  hovered  about  the  turnips  in  such  myriads,  that 
the  whole  fields  were  coloured  with  a  rainbowy  tinge,  when  the 
hot  sun  shone  on  the  filmy  gauzy  wings  of  the  flies."  Mr. 
Curtis  says,  "  The  fly  appears  principally  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember; but  I  have  found  them  as  early  as  March  29.,  and  as 
late  as  the  middle  of  October.  I  first  observed  these  flies  in 
abundance  in  a  potato  field  at  Battersea,  and  afterwards  in  a 
field  near  Heron  Court:  but  last  year  they  were  distributed  over 
the  whole  country,  after  an  absence  in  many  places,  as  I  was 
informed,  of  upwards  of  thirty  years.  They  have  appeared  again 
this  year  ;  and  Mr.  R.  Taylor  and  myself,  in  a  botanical  excur- 
sion last  August,  saw  the  flies  coming  out  of  the  ground  in 
myriads,  in  a  ploughed  field  near  Bristol,  where  potatoes  had 
apparently  been  grown.  The  flies  do  not  appear  to  be  attached 
to  any  particular  plant.  Whether  the  larvae  will  attack  any  other 
than  the  English  turnip,  I  cannot  determine ;  but  it  is  a  remark- 
able fact,  that  they  will  not  destroy  the  Swedes;"  a  circumstance 
also  confirmed  by  Messrs.  Yarrell  and  Saunders,  and  one  which, 
as  it  shows  the  nice  distinctions  which  insects  sometimes  make 
in  the  choice  of  their  food,  may  be  turned  to  considerable  ad- 
vantage in  an  agricultural  point  of  view ;  the  former  gentleman 
{Ent.  Trails.,  vol.  i.  p,  77.)  having  observed  that  the  Swedish 
turnip  is  not  infested,  in  consequence  of  containing  a  greater 
quantity  of  oily  matter,  as  well  as  from  the  more  pungent  taste 
of  the  leaf,  and  the  stronger  taste  of  the  root. 

From  the  more  prevalent  appearance  of  this  insect  in  the 
eastern  and  south-eastern  parts  of  England,  as  well  as  from  its 
periodical  appearance,  it  has  been  supposed  that  it  is  not  an  in- 
digenous species,  but  that  it  is  brought  over  from  the  opposite 
coast  of  Europe  by  wind.  "  From  their  more  frequently  ap- 
pearing on  the  sea  coast,"  observes  Mr.  Marshall,  in  the  memoir 
above  referred  to,  "  and  from  the  vast  quantities  which  have,  I 
believe,  at  different  times  been  observed  on  the  beach  washed 
up  by  the  tide,  it  has  been  a  received  opinion  among  the  farmers, 
that  they  are  not  natives  of  this  country,  but  come  across  the 
ocean ;  and  observations  this  year  greatly  corroborate  the  idea. 
Fishermen  upon  the  eastern  coast  declare  that  they  actually  saw 
them  alight  in  cloud-like  flights ;  and,  from  the  testimony  of  many, 
it  seems  to  be  an  indisputable  fact,  that  they  first  made  their 
appearance  on  the  eastern  coast;  and,  moreover,  that,  on  their 
first  being  observed,  they  lay  upon  and  near  the  cliffs,  so  thick 
and  so  languid,  that  they  might  be  collected  into  heaps,  lying, 
it  is  said,  in  some  places  two  inches  thick.  From  thence  they 
proceeded  into  the  country ;  and,  even  at  the  distance  of  three 
or  four  miles  from  the  coast,  they  were  seen  in  multitudes 
resembling  swarms  of  bees." 

These  facts  are,  however,   so  completely  analogous  to  what 
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has  been  repeatedly  observed  with  other  insects  which  occasion- 
ally swarm;  such  as  the  lady-bird,  Galeruca  tanaceti  {Trans. 
E7it.  Soc.y  No.  2.) ;  that  they  are  not  sufficient  to  lead  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  insect  is  not  originally  a  native  of  this  country. 
It  is  also  completely  distributed  through  the  southern  parts  of 
England,  having  been  found  in  Hampshire,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bristol.  The  periodical  appearance  of  the  insects 
is,  in  like  manner,  no  proof  of  their  foreign  origin ;  for  it  is  a 
circumstance  of  which  the  youngest  entomologist  is  aware,  that 
many  insects  are  notoriously  periodical ;  and,  indeed,  in  one  in- 
stance, the  jieriods  of  the  reappearance  of  an  insect  (Cicada 
septendecim)  have  been  recorded  to  take  place  at  fixed  distances 
of  time;  namely,  seventeen  years  apart.  In  the  turnip  saw-fly, 
however,  it  is  more  probable  that  it  is  owing  to  some  peculiar- 
ities of  the  weather ;  not  only  of  the  year  when  the  niggers  do 
the  most  mischief,  but  also  of  the  preceding  year,  and  especially 
of  the  preceding  winter,  when  the  parents  of  the  nigger  cater- 
pillars were  not  subjected  to  the  ordinarily  controlling  power  of 
parasites,  or  other  causes  of  destruction.  That  they  are  subject 
to  some  such  check  is  evident ;  and  that  one,  at  least,  of  these 
checks  is  an  insect  parasite,  I  have  proved  by  discovering  en- 
closed in  one  of  the  cocoons  the  pupa  of  a  dipterous  fly,  which 
had  undergone  its  change  within  the  skin  of  the  nigger,  portions 
of  which,  greatly  stretched,  remained  on  the  outside  of  the  dip- 
terous pupa,  as  well  as  the  head  of  the  nigger,  which  remained 
entire.  An  analogous  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  O'phion  Do- 
sithea,  has  been  recorded  by  M.  Victor  Audouin,  in  the  Atmales 
de  la  Sociele  Entomologique  de  France  for  1834. 

As  to  the  modes  adopted  for  the  destruction  of  the  niggers, 
it  has  been  su<><Tested  that  it  would  be  advantiigeous  to  draw  a 
hurdle  or  something  else  over  the  turnips,  and  to  repeat  the 
operation  from  time  to  time :  this  has  the  effect  of  brushing 
them  off'  the  leaves  ;  and,  as  it  seems  they  are  unable  to  crawl 
upon  the  ground,  and  recover  their  station,  they  must  conse- 
quently perish  unless  they  are  full  grown  at  the  time.  (Curtis.) 
Messrs.  Yarrell  and  Saunders  both  mention  the  good  effects  of 
strewing  quicklime  by  broadcast  over  the  ground,  and  renewing 
it  when  dispersed  with  the  wind.  Part  of  a  field  near  Dover  is 
stated  by  the  latter  gentleman  to  have  been  thus  advantageously 
treated  ;  but  i'ew  caterpillars  remaining  on  it,  although  the  neigh- 
bouring fields  suffered  greatly. 

Itusticus  and  W.  C.  both  mention  that  many  enterprising 
farmers  had  saved  those  of  their  fields  where  the  injury  had 
scarcely  begun,  by  turning  in  hundreds  of  ducks,  a  boy  going 
before  them  with  a  long  pole  to  brush  the  caterpillars  for  them 
off  the  leaves  .of  the  })lants  ;  and  that  it  was  amusing  enough  to 
witness  the  ducks  waddling  after  their  courier,  and  devouring 
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tlie  insects  with  avidity,  eyeing  both  sides  of  the  leaf,  lest  they 
should  miss  such  palatable  morsels.  Mr.  Sells,  in  a  communi- 
cation read  before  the  Entomological  Society,  but  not  yet  pub- 
lisiied,  has  entered  into  an  extended  detail,  showing  the  beneficial 
results  of  this  plan,  adopted  upon  a  large  scale,  near  Kingston 
on  Thames.  "  Thus,"  says  Rusticus,  "  two  birds  are  killed 
with  one  stone:  the  ducks  are  fatted,  and  the  turnips  saved. 
You  may  depend  on  it,"  he  adds,  "  the  blacks  have  some 
natural  enemy  beside  ducks  ;  if  not,  ducks  would  do  very  well, 
except  that  the  demand  for  ducks  would  be  greater,  I  fear,  than 
the  supply.  But  a  farmer,  especially  if  he  has  water,  ought  to 
keep  an  immensity  of  ducks :  they  are  always  nscfid,  as  they  eat 
such  lots  of  slugs  and  other  vermin  ;  and,  if  within  a  moderate 
distance  of  London,  always  saleable  at  a  paying  price." 

I  would  also  recommend,  upon  the  appearance  of  the  bright 
orange-coloured  flies  in  a  turnip  field,  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  killing  them,  prevention 
being  always  better  than  cure.  That  the  insects  are  easily  to  be 
seen,  is  evident  from  the  observation  of  an  old  turnip-hoer  to 
W.  C,  in  the  month  of  August :  —  "  It  is  of  no  use  hoeing  these 
turnips,  for  I  perceive  this  year  a  fly  which  is  the  forerunner  of 
the  nigger  caterpillar."  But  it  would  have  been  of  use  if  a 
troop  of  children  had  been  turned  into  the  field,  and  the  plants 
cleared  of  "  the  fly."  On  this  subject,  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
profitable  to  quote  a  passage  from  a  letter  received  by  me  from 
Mr.  Spence,  pointing  out  the  too  ordinary  practice  both  of  horti- 
culturists and  agriculturists  (like  the  Carter  and  Jupiter),  in 
calling  for  aid  from  washes,  &c.,  when  a  little  manual  exertion 
would  better  rid  them  of  their  enemies,  were  they  only  inclined 
to  set  their  own  shoulders  to  the  wheel :  — "  How  often  does  one 
enter  a  garden  with  the  cabbages  dissected  to  shreds  by  cater- 
pillars, and  the  owner  enquiring  of  every  one  for  some  recondite 
mode  of  killing  them  ;  when,  if  he  would  offer  to  two  or  three  lads 
a  penny  a  quart  for  all  they  could  pick  off,  his  cabbages  would 
be  cleared  of  every  assailant  in  a  few  hours  ;  and  in  the  same 
way  he  might  have  the  aphides  crushed  off  any  plant  particularly 
valuable,  and  the  caterpillars  collected  from  his  gooseberry 
and  currant  bushes,  by  shaking  them  suddenly  over  two  or  thi'ee 
newspapers  laid  round  them.  Even  on  a  large  scale,  it  might 
be  worth  trying  if  it  would  not  answer,  to  employ  boys  to  brush 
off  with  some  light  kind  of  whisk  the  aphides  from  hops,  when 
extensively  attacked,  on  sheets  spread  below,  when  they  could 
be  easily  collected  and  destroyed;  and,  if  a  few  thousand  ducks 
can  clear  a  district  of  turnips  from  the  blacks,  there  seems  no 
reason  (seeing  that,  however  fast  the  ducks  gobble,  their  stomachs 
have  no  great  capacity,  and  must  therefore  soon  be  filled)  why 
an   armv  of  bovs,   collected  from  all  the  neighbouring  villages, 
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might  not  clear  the  land  quite  as  effectually,  and  with  little 
greater  cost  in  the  end.  The  mischief  is,  that  in  England  we 
are  prone  to  take  it  for  granted  that  certain  evils  are  irremediable, 
without  ever  fairly  trying  to  remove  them.  Thus,  if  our  hedges 
or  trees  are  generally  and  extensively  infested  with  caterpillars, 
we  should  laugh  at  the  idea  of  getting  rid  of  them  by  any  manual 
operations  ;  and  yet  the  French  and  Belgians,  in  similar  cases, 
constantly  employ  such  means ;  and,  in  fact,  the  municipal 
authorities  every  year  enjoin,  by  printed  notices  and  fines  for 
noncompliance,  on  the  proprietors  of  land,  to  echeniller  their 
trees.  Even  the  very  Turks  (in  such  matters  less  fatalists  than 
ourselves)  have  the  good  sense  to  send  out  whole  armies  to  col- 
lect locusts,  and  to  destroy  them  (as  mentioned  in  the  papers  in 
a  recent  instance)   by  thousands  of  bushels. 

[The  process  (Vecheniller,  or  of  removing  caterpillars,  as  prac- 
and  also  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  in  the 


tised  in  Belgium 


74. 


case  of  trees  of  considerable  height,   is,  to  cut  oft'  the  points  of 
the  young  shoots,  on   the  leaves  of  which   the  caterpillars  are 

feeding,  with  an  eche^iil- 

loir,  or  with  a  very  long- 
handled   pair  of  shears, 

sometimes,   in    England, 

called    an    averruncator. 

That  the  practice  is  of 

considerable  antiquity  in 

Belgium,  is  evident  from 

the  figure  of  an  echenil- 

loir  given  in  one  of  the 
oldest  Dutch  books  on  gardening  we  have  ; 
viz.  Vander  Groen's  Jardijiier  dcs  Pays-Bas, 
published  in  1699 ;  of  which^o.  74.  is  a  copy. 
Here  the  blades  of  the  instrument  are  fixed ;  and,  forming  two 
acute  angles,  a  shoot  may  be  cut  off  with  either  of  them,  by 


...^J^^ 


pushing  the  instrument  upwards,  or  drawing  it  downwards. 
Many  improved  forms  have  since  been  produced  of  the  eche- 
nilloir,  or  averruncator,  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  Britain, 
most  of  which  will  be  found  figured  in  the  Encyc.  of  Gard., 
new  edit.     One  of  the  best  is  shown  in  ^g.  15. ;  but  Jig.  16.  is 
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nearly  equally  good.  One  of  the 
cheapest,  and  simplest  in  con- 
struction, is  y%.  77.;  and  one, 
by  which  a  small  twig  may  not 
only  be  cut  off,  but  held  by  the 
instrument  till  it  is  brought 
down,  is  shown  in  Jig.  78. ; 
in  which  a  shows  the  cord  for 
varying  the  direction  of  the 
cutting  or  clipping  part  of  the 
machine,  so  as  to  adapt  its  ex- 
tremities to  the  position  of  the 
twig  to  be  cut  off;  and  b  is  the 
cord  which  effects  the  operations  of  cutting  and  hold 


ing.] 


Art.  II.    Some  Account  of  Gardens  and  the  State  of  Gardening  in  the 
North  ayid  West  Ridings  of  Yorkshire.     By  J.  B.  W. 

(jContinuedfrovi  Vol.  XII.  p.  562.) 

Newsy  Hall,  near  Ripon  ;  Earl  de  Grey.  —  The  house 
(said  to  be  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren)  is  a  commanding  struc- 
tui'e,  originally,  I  believe,  quadrangular ;  but  its  "  fair  pro- 
portions "  have  been  barbarously  altered  by  a  modern  addition 
of  two  excrescences  in  the  form  of  wings  on  the  east  front. 
Some  rooms  on  the  north  side  also  seem  not  to  have  formed  part 
of  the  original  building.  It  is  situated  on  the  brow  of  a  gentle 
slope  which  leads  down  to  the  river  Ure,  and  commands  on  its 
south  and  west  fronts  pleasing  views  of  the  valley  of  the  Ure, 
and  the  wooded  hills  of  Studley :  on  the  east  is  the  featureless 
park  ;  and  on  the  north,  a  short  distance  from  the  house,  are 
the  extensive  and  extremely  well-built  stables.  These  are  square, 
enclosing  a  spacious  yard,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  an  orna« 
mental  pump,  seen  to  advantage  through  the  arched  entrance 
from  the  pleasure-ground.  Like  the  house,  the  stables  are  built 
of  brick,  except  the  two  sides  which  front  the  house  and  the 
park ;  and  these  are  of  freestone,  with  several  untenanted  niches 
for  busts  in  the  former. 

The  pleasure-ground  is  very  much  confined  in  breadth,  al- 
though there  is  ample  space  for  its  extension  between  the  mansion 
and  the  river :  it,  however,  extends  a  considerable  distance  in 
one  direction  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  trees  in  this 
pleasure-ground  are  of  less  common  kinds  than  are  usually  seen 
at  old  places.  I  noticed  two  or  three  fine  specimens  of  Quercus 
Cerris  and  Q.  alba  (?) ;  likewise  two  very  large  trees  of  Platanus 
occidentalis ;  a  variegated-leaved  oak,  30  ft.  or  iO  ft.  high  ;  a 
Salisbur/fl!  ^diantifolia,  16  ft.  or  18  ft.  high,  and  as  many  inches 
in  circumference  ;  a  large  Magnol/a  conspicua  ;  several  beautiful 
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limes  ;  and  a  maonificent  oak,  of  singular  growth,  dividing,  near 
the  ground,  into  several  tree-like  limbs.  An  opaque-roofed 
jireen-house  stands  in  the  corner  of  the  pleasure-ground  :  the 
plants  it  contanis  are  of  the  commonest  kmds,  exce})t  some  ot 
JJarratt's  new  fuchsias.  A  mass  of  flower-beds,  enclosed  by  a 
wire  fence,  is  extremely  ill  placed  close  to  the  west  front  of  the 
house  :  these  beds  have  nothing  wdiatever  to  recommend  them, 
and  it  is  seen  at  a  glance  that  they  have  no  business  where  they 
are.  The  gardener,  Mr.  Smith,  has,  in  the  short  time  he  has 
lived  here,  made  some  very  judicious  alterations  in  the  pleasure- 
<rround,  which,  however,  is  still  capable  of  being  greatly  im- 
proved. 

The  kitchen-garden  is  large,  and  excellently  situated,  sloping 
o-ently  to  the  south,  and  well  sheltered  at  the  back  and  sides. 
It  is  a  parallelogram,  with  the  melon  ground  at  the  east,  and  a 
small  flower-garden  at  the  west,  end.  The  hot-houses  are  placed 
a<minst  the  north  wall :  they  are  old,  and  of  the  common  con- 
struction;  nor  did  they,  when  I  saw  them  (July  11.),  contain 
any  thing  worthy  of  praise,  except  some  young  vines  planted 
last  year  by  Mr.  Smith,  which  are  exceedingly  well  managed. 
The  south  wall  of  the  kitchen-garden  is  rather  oddly  ornamented 
with  a  considerable  number  of  vases  placed  along  its  top.  It 
may  be  owing  to  my  defective  taste ;  but  it  struck  me  that  orna- 
ments of  this  description,  stuck  upon  the  top  of  a  common  brick 
wall,  of  which  the  obvious  intention  is  the  production  of  fruit, 
and  unconnected  with  any  other  architectural  object,  have  a 
singularly  incongruous  etfect. 

In  the  melon  ground  are  two  new  fruiting  pine  pits,  very  neat ; 
but  economy  of  space,  which,  next  to  "  fitness  for  the  end  in 
view,"  is  the  most  important  consideration  in  the  construction 
of  houses  intended  solely  for  the  growth  of  fruit,  has  been  en- 
tirely lost  sight  of.  Against  the  back  of  one  of  these  houses 
there  are  stone  troughs,  after  the  manner  of  those  described  in 
the  account  of  Studley,  in  which  cucumbers  are  planted  and 
trained  to  wires  fixed  in  the  wall.  A  new  variety  of  cucumber, 
called,  if  I  recollect  right,  "  Walker's  Improved,"  is  grown 
here,  and  Mr.  Smith  speaks  highly  of  its  merits.  [Probably 
the  cucumber  raised  by  C.  J.  S.  Walker,  Esq.,  of  Longford,  near 
Manchester,  of  which  we  saw  a  perfectly  straight  fruit,  measur- 
ing 39  in.,  in  1831.] 

The  family  reside  here  only  during  part  of  the  autumn  and 
winter  months,  and  the  place  is  not  kept  in  high  order  at  other 
times.  The  evils  of  absenteeism  do  not  fall  upon  Ireland  alone; 
its  bliohtin'>-  effects  are  too  visible  about  many  of  our  fine  old 
country  residences. 

It  should  be  here  observed,  that,  in  hastily  looking  at  an 
extensive  place,  many  things  are  unavoidably  passed  over,  which. 
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upon   a   more    deliberate   survey,   would    be   found    worthy   of 
notice. 

Aimist  18.  1836. 


Art.  III.  Suggesiions  relative  to  the  Amelioration  of  our  edible 
Fruits  xvith  more  Certaintij  than  has  hitherto  been  done  ;  with  some 
preliminary  Observations  on  Grafting,  Disbudding,  Sfc.  By  D. 
Beaton. 

Shoots  of  apple  or  pear  trees,  or,  indeed,  shoots  of  any  tree 
of  more  than  one  year's  growth,  may  be  grafted  from  February 
to  August,  first  divesting  them  of  their  leaves  and  the  young 
wood  of  this  season's  growth.  Oak  shoots,  three  years  old,  may 
be  readily  grafted  about  the  end  of  May,  when  prepared  in  this 
manner.  I  believe  Mr.  Knight  is  the  author  of  this  system, 
having  grafted  some  walnuts  according  to  it.  I  have  grafted 
fruit  trees  for  experiment  in  this  way,  in  every  month  of  the 
summer,  and  also  seen  the  oak  so  grafted  ;  but  one  year's  growth 
will  not  succeed.  Another  peculiarity  of  one-year-old  wood  is, 
if  you  cut  out  the  buds  of  last  summer's  growth  in  the  winter 
or  spring,  leaving  only  the  bud  at  the  extremity  for  extension, 
the  part  so  disbudded  will  not  form  latent  or  adventitious  buds. 
If,  after  following  this  system  of  disbudding  for  a  few  years,  you 
cut  out  the  bud  at  the  extremity,  the  shoot  will  die  down  to 
where  you  first  disbudded  it,  although  it  were  the  leading  shoot 
of  the  strongest  inhabitant  of  the  forest. 

Again,  a  growing  shoot,  although  divested  of  its  leaves  as 
soon  as  they  are  unfolded,  will  grow  as  fast,  and  increase  as 
much  in  diameter,  as  another  shoot  with  its  leaves  in  full  opera- 
tion, other  circumstances  being  the  same ;  but,  if  you  continue 
disleafing  the  second  season,  there  will  hardly  be  any  addition 
to  the  diameter  of  the  shoot.  Disbudding  in  this  manner  the 
summer's  shoots,  as  they  proceed  in  growth,  is  the  simplest  mode 
I  know  of  for  reducing  the  strength  of  an  over-luxuriant  tree. 
As  little  or  none  of  the  sap  taken  up  by  such  shoots  is  elaborated, 
it  is  entirely  lost  to  the  general  secretion  of  the  parent  tree.  By 
this  method  I  have,  in  three  years,  reduced  healthy  vigorous 
young  pear  trees  to  the  point  of  starvation.  I  have  now  several 
such  trees,  on  free  stocks,  and  in  good  rich  soil,  without  more 
than  a  dozen  of  wood  buds  on  a  tree,  the  size  of  the  trees  being 
from  5  ft.  to  7  ft.  high,  and  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  diameter  at  the 
lowest  branches.  When  a  tree  fills  the  space  allotted  to  it  against 
a  wall,  and  shows  a  disposition  to  still  further  growth,  by  throw- 
ing up  strong  vertical  shoots  above  the  v.'all,  and  luxuriant  breast 
wood  on  the  main  boughs,  instead  of  checking  this  disposition 
by  any  mode  of  j)runing  or  training,  I  assist  the  tree  to  throw 
off  the   superabundant  sap   by  disleafing   the   breast  wood  and 
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vertical  shoots  ;  and  in  the  winter  pruning  I  displace  all 
the  buds,  even  the  topmost  ones,  of  such  shoots,  after  which 
they  will  die  off  by  degrees.  If  your  trees  are  not  very  lux- 
uriant indeed,  one  year  of  this  treatment  will  reduce  them  to 
moderation ;  otherwise  you  must  continue  it.  From  a  long  train 
of  experiments  and  observations,  which  it  would  be  of  little  interest 
to  notice  further,  I  have  lately  taken  up  certain  ideas  relative  to 
the  amelioration  of  our  edible  fruits  with  more  certainty  than 
has  hitherto  been  done.  The  principle  on  which  I  would  pro- 
ceed is  in  strict  accordance  with  that  laid  down  by  the  best 
writers  on  the  subject;  yet  my  application  of  it  would  indicate 
the  very  reverse.  It  is  well  known  that  the  seed  is  nourished,  in 
a  great  measure,  by  the  constituent  parts  of  what  we  call  the 
fruit ;  and  it  is  equally  well  knov>'n  how  essential  it  is  to  con- 
centrate the  saccharine  secretions  of  a  tree  in  its  seed,  when  it 
is  intended  to  obtain  a  new  or  improved  variety  from  that  seed. 
After  dusting  the  stigma  of  the  variety  from  which  the  future 
fruit  is  intended  to  originate  with  the  pollen  of  the  desired  male 
parent,  advantage  is  taken  of  every  possible  stimulant  to  pro- 
duce the  largest  and  most  perfectly  formed  fruit  which  the  given 
variety  is  capable  of  producing ;  inferring  that  the  fruit,  in  the 
same  degree,  is  capable  of  conveying  the  peculiar  secretions 
of  the  tree  to  its  seed.  The  inference  is  entitled  to  all  the  at- 
tention which  has  been  paid  to  it ;  and,  in  dissenting  from  this 
inference  without  proof  of  how  far  my  own  ideas  may  be  found 
to  supersede  or  corroborate  it,  I  merely  beg  the  attention  of 
the  amateur  who  has  leisure  and  patience  to  prosecute  the  sub- 
ject ;  circumstances  over  which  I  had  no  control  having  prevented 
myself  from  following  it  up  for  the  present. 

The  circulation  of  the  juices  of  plants,  and  the  office  of  leaves, 
are  now  known  to  every  one.  As  soon  as  the  circulation  begins 
actively  in  the  spring,  the  roots  take  up  a  fresh  supply  of  sap ; 
which,  in  its  ascent  to  the  leaves,  mixes  with  the  juices  already 
in  the  body  of  the  tree;  and,  according  as  the  supply  of  this 
solution  is  greater  or  less,  so  is  the  corresponding  size  of  the 
fruit ;  from  which  we  may  safely  infer  that  the  fruit  is  chiefly 
nourished  by  the  solution,  though  it  may  be  capable  of  rejecting 
or  throwing  off  any  matter  foreign  to  its  own  nature.  Now,  if, 
instead  of  supplying  this  abundance  of  sap  by  means  of  stimu- 
lants, you  prevent  its  accumulation,  and  force  the  fruit,  as  it 
were,  to  subsist  on  the  already  elaborated  juices  stored  up  in  the 
body  of  the  tree,  you  will  insure  the  peculiar  secretion  of  the  tree 
in  an  unadulterated  state,  for  the  nourishment  of  the  fruit  and 
seed.  On  this  rests  my  idea  of  improving  our  fruits ;  and  I 
recommend  the  following  method  to  attain  the  end  in  view :  — 

Take  a  healthy  vigorous  tree,  trained  against  a  south  wall :  if 
it  has  borne  no  fruit  for  the  last  season  or  two,  so  much  the 
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better,  provided  it  has  previously  attained  a  bearing  size,  having 
a  greater  store  of  its  secretion  for  the  next  crop.  In  the  winter, 
take  up  this  tree,  and  cut  away  a  ^ew  of  its  best  roots  ;  plant  it 
again  immediately  in  the  same  place,  but  in  poor  sandy  earth  ; 
apply  the  pollen  in  the  usual  way  when  in  flower.  The  tree 
will  be  in  a  stunted  state  during  the  summer,  as  also  the  fruit ; 
but  the  leaves  must  perform  their  natural  functions,  which  nn'ght, 
in  the  present  instance,  be  called  unnatural,  as,  having  little  or 
no  supply  from  the  roots,  they  are  acting  on  the  juices  previously 
in  the  system,  which  is  analogous  to  double  distilling.  Starved 
fruit,  produced  under  such  severe  circumstances,  though  destitute 
of  size  and  beauty,  are  sweet  in  an  eminent  degree,  as  any  one 
may  attest  who  has  tasted  the  first  crop  of  a  newly  or  badly  trans- 
planted bearing  tree ;  and  it  will  be  found  that,  notwithstanding 
the  stuntedness  of  the  tree  and  fruit,  the  seeds  are  greatly  im- 
proved ;  and  many  varieties  of  our  best  fruits  will  not  seed  at  all 
without  undergoing  some  such  process. 
Hqffield,  near  Ledhury^  March  24-.  1837. 

Mr.  Beaton,  the  author  of  the  above  interesting  and  most  original  paper, 
is  the  author  of  the  "  Account  of  the  Vineyard  and  Plantations  of  the  cele- 
brated Jacob  Tonson,  the  Bookseller  and  Publisher,  which  were  made  at 
Haffield  in  1727,"  in  our  preceding  Volume,  p.  114.;  of  the  remarks  on 
fuchsias,  Vol.  XI.  p.  380. ;  and  of  an  article,  in  a  future  page,  on  the  mistletoe. 
He  has  been  gardener  and  general  manager  to  Wilham  Gordon,  Esq.,  at 
Haffield,  for  the  last  eight  years ;  and  only  leave?  his  situation  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  his  employer,  and  the  reduction  of  the  establishment. 
While  in  the  employment  of  Mi*.  Gordon,  he  had,  as  he  informs  us,  peculiar 
advantages  for  acquiring  professional  knowledge,  being  allowed  the  travelling 
expenses  which  he  annually  incurred  in  visiting  gardens  in  distant  parts  of  the 
country,  including  the  London  nurseries ;  and  even  the  expense  of  an  exten- 
sive correspondence  with  gardeners  was  defrayed  by  Mr.  Gordon,  who  allowed 
him  the  free  use  of  his  extensive  library.  Mr.  Beaton  is  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  unmarried ;  and,  if  he  should  not  hear  of  a  situation  before,  will,  after 
visiting  Scotland,  to  see  the  state  of  improvement  in  farming  and  garden- 
ing there,  return  to  London.  In  the  mean  time  he  may  be  heard  of  by 
application  to  Mr.  Munro  of  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  or  Mr.  Low 
of  the  Clapton  Nursery.  How  well  deserving  such  a  man  is  of  a  first-rate 
situation,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  state  to  any  who  have  read  his  commu- 
nications. We  sincerely  hope  he  will  soon  meet  with  one  adequate  to  his 
deserts. —  Cond. 


Art.  IV.  Elevation  and  Description  of  a  Cast-iron  Espalier  Rail 
erected  in  the  Gardens  of  Maeslaugh  Castle,  Radnorshire.  By 
James  Alexander,  Gardener  there. 

Having  erected,  in  the  garden  here,  in  1834,  upwards  of 
1200  ft.  of  cast-iron  espalier  railing,  I  herewith  send  you  a  plan 
and  description  of  the  same.  The  columns  are  l|in.  square  at 
the  base,  tapering  a  little  upwards,  with  a  small  urn  screwed  on 
the  top.    They  stand  9  ft.  apart,  and  are  leaded  into  large  blocks 
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of  stone,  placed  a  little  below  the  surflice  of  the  ground.  There 
is  a  space  of  3  ft.  9  in.  between  the  two  hoiizontal  bars ;  the 
lower  one  being  6  in,  from  the  ground.  They  are  2^  in.  broad, 
and  I  in.  thick.  The  small  upright  bars  are  4  in.  square,  8  j  in. 
asunder,  and  rise  with  a  spear  point  5  in.  above  the  upper  hori- 
zontal bar;  the  centre  one  resting  in  a  small  flat  stone,  as  shown 
inj/'g.  79. 
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The  castings,  when  delivered  at  the  garden,  cost  12/.  per  ton, 
which  will  give  about  103  ft.  of  railing.  The  above  is  rather 
expensive  at  first;  but,  considering  the  durability,  the  conve- 
'nience,  and  the  elegant  appearance,  it  must  be  considered  much 
superior  to  wooden  railing,  and  it  will  be  cheaper  in  the 
long  run. 

Maeilamh  Castle,  Oct.  1836. 


Art.  V.     Instances  of  the  Mistletoe  being  found  on  the  Onh ;  tvith 
Remarks  on  grafting  and  budding  the  Mistletoe.    By  D.  Beaton. 

Mr.  Pitt,  who  has  been  upwards  of  forty  years  a  farmer  and 
grafter  near  Haffield,  recollects  seeing  the  mistletoe  upon  but  one 
oak  tree,  which  stood  on  a  farm  close  to  Ledbury.  He  is  confi- 
dent the  mistletoe  grew  on  this  tree  for  fifteen  years.  There  was 
a  laro-e  willow  tree  close  by  the  oak,  loaded  with  mistletoe,  from 
■which  the  oak  was  supposed  to  have  been  supplied.  This  oak 
was  cut  down  six  years  ago. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Moss,  gardener  to  Earl  Somers 
at  Eastnor  Castle,  I  have  now  before  me  a  shoot  of  oak  with 
two  plants  of  the  mistletoe  growing  on  it.  The  oak  tree  on 
which  this  mistletoe  grows  is  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  known 
to  Mr.  Moss.     It  grows  not  far  from   Eastnor  Castle,  on  Earl 
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Somers's  estate.  There  are  several  plants  of  mistletoe  growing 
on  this  tree,  one  of  which  is  of  great  age,  and  nearly  5  ft.  in  dia- 
meter. It  is  more  vigorous  than  the  plants  of  mistletoe  grow- 
ing on  the  apple,  probably  owing  to  the  greater  vigour  of  the 
oak,  and  to  its  being  more  shaded  in  the  summer. 

The  mistletoe  does  not  form  that  swelling  at  its  junction  with 
the  oak  which  it  does  on  most  other  trees.  Mr.  Moss  has 
a  nursery  of  his  own  at  Malvern,  where  he  intends  to  try  all 
the  experiments  on  the  mistletoe  suggested  in  your  Arboretum 
Britannicnm  this  season  ;  and  will  have  for  sale,  next  October, 
plenty  of  mistletoe  plants,  grafted  standard  high.  Mr.  Moss 
has  hit  upon  an  excellent  plan  for  the  successful  propagation  of 
the  mistletoe  for  sale,  which  is,  getting  young  shoots  of  apple 
and  pear  trees  on  which  the  mistletoe  is  established,  and  graft- 
ing them  in  his  nursery.  I  think  the  first  or  second  week  in 
May  is  the  best  time  to  graft  shoots  of  the  mistletoe. 

I  have  no  dt)ubt  but  the  mistletoe  may  be  grafted  with  suc- 
cess on  the  oak ;  but,  in  all  probability,  the  bark  of  the  oak  is 
too  hard  and  dry  for  the  frequent  vegetation  of  the  mistletoe 
seed.  I  have  grafted  the  mistletoe  on  the  balsam  poplar  only ; 
but  Mr.  Pitt  says  he  has  grafted  it  "  on  all  kinds  of  trees ; " 
though  he  does  not  recollect  having  grafted  it  on  the  oak.  The 
apple  or  crab  is  certainly  the  best  stock  for  nurserymen  to  o-raft 
the  mistletoe  on  ;  the  pear  is  the  next  best ;  then  the  strongest- 
growing  poplars  and  willows.  It  should  never  be  grafted  lower 
than  5  ft.  from  the  ground,  nor  higher  than  10  ft.  Most  nur- 
serymen have  quantities  of  standard  apple  and  pear  trees,  on 
which  they  could  work  these  grafts ;  and,  if  there  were  a  demand 
for  the  plant,  it  would  be  a  good  way  of  getting  rid  of  their 
stock  of  trees,  wJiich  they  could  not  do  by  other  means. 

Budding  and  grafting  the  mistletoe  is  very  simple :  merely  an 
incision  in  the  bark,  into  which  a  thin  slice  of  mistletoe  is  in- 
serted, having  a  bud  and  one  leaf  at  the  end.  Grafts  less  than 
half  an  inch  in  diameter  may  be  put  in  in  the  same  manner; 
but,  in  grafting  larger  pieces,  a  notch  should  be  cut  out  of  the 
branch,  the  incision  made  below  the  notch,  and  a  shoulder  left 
on  the  graft  to  rest  on  the  notch,  in  the  manner  of  crown-oraft- 
ing.  AH  that  the  nurserymen  have  to  do  is,  to  insert  small 
scions  in  the  largest  shoots  of  their  apple  and  pear  standards. 

About  the  middle  of  May  is  the  best  time  to  bud  the  mis- 
tletoe. The  budding  is  only  a  modification  of  grafting,  as  you 
retain  a  heel  of  wood  below  the  bud  for  insertion.  I  send  yon 
now  some  mistletoe  grafts,  and  will  bring  more  with  me  when  I 
come  to  town  ;  and  you  may  try  both.  I  likewise  send  you  an 
oak  branch  with  the  mistletoe  on  it. 

HaJJidd,  near  Lcdburij,  March  24.  1837. 
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The  above  are  extracts  from  three  letters  received  from  Mr. 
Beaton  ;  and  with  the  last  we  received  the  scions  and  branch  of 
oak  containing  mistletoe  on  it  referred  to.  The  oak  branch  is 
about  3  ft.  long,  the  bunch  of  mistletoe  about  18  in.  in  diameter; 
and  it  appears  to  be  a  male  plant.  Its  largest  leaves  measure 
2i  in.  long,  and  1 ,5  in.  broad  ;  which  is  about  one  fourth  larger 
than  those  of  the  mistletoe  growing  on  the  apple.  No  leaves 
or  acorns  were  sent  along  with  the  oak  ;  but,  from  the  large 
size  of  the  buds,  we  should  suppose  it  to  be  Quercus  sessiliflora. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Avboretiim  Britannicwn  ex- 
hibits all  that  we  knew  respecting  the  propagation  of  the  mistle- 
toe in  August,  1836:  —  "  In  a  state  of  nature,  the  mistletoe  is 
propagated  by  the  berries  being,  by  some  means  or  other,  made 
to  adhere  to  the  bark  of  a  living  tree.  The  common  agency  by 
which  this  is  effected  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  birds ;  and  more 
especially  of  the  missel  thrush,  which,  after  having  satisfied  itself 
by  eating  the  berries,  wipes  off  such  of  them  as  may  adhere  to 
the  outer  part  of  its  beak,  by  rubbing  it  against  the  branch  of 
the  tree  on  which  it  has  alighted ;  and  some  of  the  seeds  are 
thus  left  sticking  to  the  bark.  If  the  bark  should  be  smooth, 
and  not  much  indurated,  the  seeds  will  germinate,  and  root  into 
it  the  following  spring;  that  is,  supposing  them  to  have  been 
properly  fecundated  by  the  proximity  of  a  male  plant  to  the 
female  one  which  produced  them.  Aristotle  and  Pliny  among 
the  ancients,  and  Dr.  Walker  among  the  moderns,  considered 
that  the  mistletoe  was  propagated  by  the  excrements  of  the 
birds  which  had  fed  on  the  berries ;  supposing  that  the  heat  of 
the  stomach,  and  the  process  of  digestion,  were  necessary  to  pre- 
pare the  seeds  for  vegetation.  Ray  first  suggested  the  idea  of 
trying  by  experiment  whether  the  seed  would  vegetate  without 
passing  through  the  body  of  a  bird;  and,  at  his  suggestion, 
Mr.  Doody,  an  apothecary  of  London,  inserted  a  seed  of  the 
mistletoe  into  the  bark  of  a  white  poplar  tree,  which  grew  in 
his  garden,  with  complete  success.  This,  Professor  Martin  ob- 
serves, has  been  since  done  by  many  persons,  both  by  rubbing 
the  berries  on  the  smooth  bark  of  various  trees,  and  by  insert- 
ing them  in  a  cleft,  or  in  a  small  hole  bored  on  purpose,  which 
was  the  mode  adopted  by  Doody.  Mr.  Baxter  of  the  Oxford 
Botanic  Garden,  in  the  spring  of  1833,  rubbed  nine  mistletoe 
seeds  on  the  smooth  bark  of  an  apple  tree,  all  of  which  germi- 
nated :  two  produced  only  one  radicle  each,  six  produced  two 
radicles  each,  and  one  produced  three ;  from  which  it  follows, 
that  two  radicles  are  more  common  than  one  in  the  seeds  of  this 
plant.     There  as  many  embryos  as  radicles. 

"  The  celebrated  Du  Hamel,  arguing  that  the  seeds  of  the 
mistletoe,  like  the  seeds  of  other  plants,  would  germinate  any- 
where, provided  they  had  a  suitable  degree  of  humidity,  made 
them  sprout  not  only  on  the  barks  of  different  kinds  of  living 
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trees,  but  on  dead  branches,  on  bricks,  tiles,  stones,  the  ground, 
&c.  But,  though  they  germinated  in  sucli  situations,  they  did 
not  Hve  any  time,  except  on  tlie  bark  of  Hving  trees.  M.  Du 
Trochet  made  seeds  of  the  mistletoe  germinate  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  frame  of  a  window,  and  in  both  cases  the  radicles 
directed  themselves  towards  the  interior  of  the  room,  as  if  in 
quest  of  darkness.  (See  Richard's  Elements  of  Botany;  and 
Baxter's  Brit.  FluxGering  Plants,  art.  Viscum.)  Tiie  first  indi- 
cation of  germination  is  the  appearance  of  one  or  more  radicles, 
like  the  sucker  of  a  house-fly,  but  larger;  as  at  h  i  \Vi  fg.  80., 
which      are      front 

"  Mi 


views,  and  at  k  I  in 
the  same  figure, 
which  are  side 
views,  taken  from 
mistletoe  berries, 
which  were  stuck 
on  the  upright  trunk 
of  a  cherry  tree  in 
our  garden  at  Ba^^s- 
water,  in  March, 
1836,  and  germi- 
nated there,  as  they 
appeared  on  the 
20th  of  May  of  the 
same  year.  When 
the  white,  viscous, 
})ulpy  matter  of  the 
mistletoe  berry  is  re- 
moved, tiie  kernel, 
or  seed,  appears  of 

a  greenish  colour,  and  flat;  sometimes  oval,  at  other  times 
angular,  and  at  other  times  of  various  forms.  In  Jig.  80.,  a  is 
the  male  blossom  magnified  ;  6,  the  female  blossom  magnified  ; 
<■/,  a  berry  cut  through,  transversely;  c,  a  seed  divided  vertically, 
showing  the  two  embryos  ;  g,  the  embryo  magnified  ;  /;,  the  two 
embryos,  with  the  two  radicles  germinating;  ?',  a  single  radicle  ; 
/-,  a  side  view,  or  section,  of  the  two  radicles  ;  and  /,  a  side 
view,  or  section,  of  the  single  radicle. 

"  It  is  remarked  by  Du  Hamel,  that,  when  the  form  of  the  seed 
is  oval,  generally  one  radicle  only  is  protruded ;  but,  when  it  is 
trfangular  or  irregular,  2,  3,  or  more,  appear.  It  is  singular,  that, 
while  the  radicle  of  almost  all  other  plants  descends,  this  is  not 
the  case  with  the  misdetoe;  the  young  root  of  which  at  first 
rises  up,  and  then  bends  over  till  it  reaches  the  body  of  the 
substance  to  which  the  seed  has  been  attached,  as  at  /(-.and  /, 
in  fig.  80.   Having  reached  that  substance,  the  point  of  the  radicle 
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swells  out  like  the  extremity  of  the  sucker  of  a  house-fly,  or, 
according  to  the  comparison  of  Du  Hamel,  like  the  mouth-piece 
of  a  hunting-horn.  The  extremity  of  the  radicle  having  fixed 
itself  to  the  bark,  if  more  than  one  have  proceeded  from  a  single 
seed,  the  embryos  all  separate  from  it;  and  each,  putting  out 
leaves  at  its  upper  extremity,  becomes  a  separate  plant.  In  the 
case  of  the  seeds  which  germinated  on  the  bark  of  trees  in  our 
garden  at  Bayswater,  the  embryos  had  not  separated  from  the 
seed  on  Aug.  15.,  the  day  on  which  we  correct  this  proof. 
When  the  mistletoe  germinates  on  the  upper  side  of  a  branch, 
the  shoots  bend  upwards  ;  but,  if  they  are  placed  on  the  under 
side,  they  descend  :  when  they  are  placed  on  the  side  of  a  per- 
pendicuhir  trunk,  they  proceed  horizontally,  spreading,  of  course, 
with  the  growth  of  the  plant,  so  as  ultimately  to  form  a  hemi- 
spherical bush.  The  roots  of  the  mistletoe,  which  penetrate  the 
bark,  extend  themselves  between  the  inner  bark  and  the  soft 
wood,  where  the  sap  is  most  abundant,  sometimes  sending  up 
suckers  at  a  distance  from  the  point  where  the  root  entered ;  and 
hence  Professor  Henslow  concludes  that  the  mistletoe  is  propa- 
gated in  the  bark  or  young  wood  of  tlie  trees  in  which  it  is 
parasitically  established,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  terrestrial 
plants  which,  like  the  potato,  possess  rhizomata,  or  underground 
stems,  or  suckers,  from  the  surface  of  which  young  plants  are 
developed  at  intervals.  The  I'oots  of  the  mistletoe,  as  tlie  tree  on 
which  it  grows  advances  in  growth,  become  embedded  in  the 
solid  wood  ;  and  hence  has  arisen  the  opinion  of  some,  formed 
from  sections  of  a  branch  on  which  the  mistletoe  had  grown  for 
many  years,  that  it  not  only  roots  into  the  bark,  but  into  the 
wood.  This,  however,  would  be  contrary  to  the  wise  economy 
of  nature,  since  it  could  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  the  plant. 
The  effect  of  the  mistletoe  upon  the  tree  on  which  it  grows  is 
injurious  to  the  particular  branch  to  which  it  is  attached;  and 
more  particularly  to  the  part  of  it  which  extends  beyond  the 
point  from  which  the  mistletoe  protrudes.  This  is  easily  accounted 
for,  from  both  the  ascending  and  returning  sap  being  in  a  great 
part  absorbed  by  the  roots  of  the  parasite,  and  prevented  from 
circulating  properly.  As  it  does  not  appear  that  any  part  of 
the  sap  returned  by  the  leaves  of  the  mistletoe  enters  into  the 
general  circulation  of  the  tree,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  a  cer- 
tain number  of  plants  growing  on  any  branch  would,  after  they 
had  so  far  injured  that  branch  as  to  prevent  it  from  putting  out 
leaves  at  its  extremities,  occasion  its  death,  as  well  as  their  own 
speedy  destruction.  Hence,  in  orchards,  the  mistletoe  is  always 
removed  as  soon  as  it  apjiears.  The  injury  which  it  does  is 
much  greater  than  that  effected  by  other  plants  which  grow  on 
the  bark  of  trees;  such  as  lichens,  mosses,  ferns,  &c. ;  which, 
though  commonly  called  parasites,  are,  in  botanical  language, 
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epiphytes;  that  is,  inhabiting  trees,  but  not  living  on  their 
substance.  The  nutriment  which  supports  epiphytes  is  derived 
from  the  decay  of  the  outer  bark,  or  from  the  atmospliere.  Two 
experiments  remain  to  be  made  with  the  mistletoe:  the  first  is, 
whether  it  may  be  propagated  bj'  inserting  cuttings  in  the  live 
bark,  in  the  manner  of  buds  or  grafts ;  and  the  second,  whether 
a  plant  of  mistletoe  would  keep  alive  the  tree  on  which  it  grows, 
after  that  tree  was  prevented  from  producing  either  leaves  or 
shoots. 

"  The  propagation  of  the  mistletoe  in  British  nurseries  has 
scarcely  been  attempted  :  but  nothing  could  be  easier  on  thorns 
or  crab  apples,  planted  in  pots  for  the  conveniency  of  removal. 
Perhaps,  if  it  were  propagated  on  shoots  of  the  poplar  or  willow, 
truncheons  of  these  trees  with  young  plants  of  mistletoe  on  them 
might  be  taken  off,  and  planted  as  cuttings,  without  injuring  the 
parasite."  {Arb.  Brit.,  art.  Fiscum,  p.  1025.) 

As  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  stick  on  berries  of  the  mistletoe, 
the  information  communicated  above  may  be  turned  to  imme- 
diate use.  Mistletoe  berries  may  be  most  easily  obtained  through 
a  Herefordshire  or  Worcestershire  nurseryman ;  for  example, 
Godsall  of  Hereford,  Smith  of  Worcester,  or  Moss  at  Mal- 
vern. From  the  latter,  plants  may  be  obtained  next  autumn,  as 
stated  above  bv  Mr.  Beaton.  —  Omd. 


Art.  VI.  Description  of  an  oiled  Paper  Cap  for  protecting  Dahlias, 
token  in  Flovoer,  from  ajiiumnal  Frosts.  By  John  Turnbull, 
Gardener  to  Charles  Cowan,  Esq.,  of  Valleyfield  Bank,  Pennycuick. 

I  BEG  leave  to  send  you  an  account  of  an  oiled  paper  cap 
(fg.  81.),  for  protecting  the  dahlia  when  in  flower.  For  pro- 
tecting fruit  trees  when  in  blossom,  oiled  paper  frames  have 
been  long  in  use,  and  one  of  the  best  modes  of  applying  them 
has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Smith,  gardener  at  Grangemuir,  in  the 
Caledonian  llorticidtiiral  Society's  Memoirs.  I  have  been  very 
successful  in  growing  cucumbers  and  melons  under  oiled  paper 
frames;  and,  though  they  suffer  much  from  cats  (for  in  one  night 
my  frames  have  been  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  these  maraud- 
ers), they  are  so  very  cheap,  and  easily  made  in  any  wet  day, 
that  the  damage  may  soon  be  repaired.  In  making  them,  I 
commence  first  with  the  skeleton,  and  then  paste  on  tlie  paper  ; 
after  which  I  let  them  stand  to  dry.  When  they  are  fully  dry,  I 
put  on  one  good  coat  of  boiled  linseed  oil,  mixed  with  a  little 
white  lead.  These  frames  may  be  made  of  any  shape  or  size 
wanted. 

Our  garden  is  in  a  low  situation,  and  near  water;  and  my 
dahlias  are  generally  frosted  down  five  or  six  weeks  before  my 
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neighbours',  and  before  one  half  of  them  are  in  flower.  These 
frames  will  protect  the  plants  from  the  perpendicular  frost  until 
the  roots  are  ripe.  The  supports  of  the  frame  answer,  also,  for 
supports  to  tie  the  plants  to.  The  top  of  the  frame  may  be 
taken  off,  and  put  on,  at  pleasure ;  or  bent  back,  by  taking  out 
the  wire.  When  these  frames  are  once  made,  they  are  easily 
kept  up,  and  they  will  endure  for  many  years,  with  little  repair. 
In  many  places,  supports  for  dahlias  are  not  got  without  trouble 
and  expense ;  and,  after  all,  they  do  not  protect  the  plants  from 
the  frost ;  but  my  shade  will  do  so.  My  object,  at  present,  is  to 
protect  my  dahlias  from  autumnal  frosts,  which  nip  all  the  ten- 
derest  plants,  such  as  the  Mrs.  Elphinstone,  the  Lady  Milner, 
and  the  Conqueror  of  Europe  dahlias,  when  in  full  beauty.  These 
frames  will  also  shade  fully  expanded  flowers  from  the  sun,  when 
you  wish  the  fine  colours  to  be  preserved.  If  the  above  direc- 
tions be  properly  attended  to,  the  result  will  be  satisfactory. 
Vallerjjldd  Bank^  Pcnnycuicli^  near  Edinburgh^ 
March  12.  1837. 

The  model  sent  to  illustrate  the  above  paper  is  18  in.  long.  The 
cap,  or  head,  which  may  be  described  as  a  four-sided  cupola,  is 
13  in.  on  the  side  at  the  lowest  part,  or  rim ;  and  the  perpendicu- 
lar height  of  it  is  5  in.  \n  Jig.  81.  a  represents  the  stake  which 
supports  the  cap;  b,  the  four  side  branches  to  which  the  dahlia 
shoots  are  tied ;  c,  a  wooden  peg  for  fastening  the  tenon  of  the 
cap  into  the  mortise  of  the  stake ;  r/,  a  hooked  wire  attached  to 
the  stake,  and  adapted  to  an  eye  in  the  stem  of  the  cap,  to  make 
sure  of  holding  the  latter  fast;  ^,  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

The  skeleton,  or  frame,  of  the  cap  is  shown  by  the  letters 

J"  to  I.     This  figure  is  a  geometrical  elevation  of  one  side,  in 

which  /  is  the  summit  where  the  two  ribs  that  form  the  four 
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angles  of  the  cap  cross  each  other,  and  into  which  the  stem  [g) 
is  inserted  ;  //  shows  the  edge  of  the  mortise;  /,  the  lower  wire; 
X',  the  upper  wire  ;  and  /,  half  of  one  of  the  ribs ;  the  half  of 
the  other  being  represented  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  figure. 

A  perspective  view  of  the  skeleton  of  the  cap  is  represented 
by  VI,  in  which  may  be  seen  (at  n)  the  hole  in  the  tenon  for  the 
peg  (c),  and  the  eye,  a  little  farther  up,  for  the  hook  [d). 

A  perspective  elevation  of  the  stake,  with  the  cap  on,  is  I'epre- 
sented  aij). 

In  constructing  stakes  of  this  kind,  the  workman  will,  of 
course,  adjust  the  length  of  the  stake,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
cap,  to  the  height  and  breadth  of  the  plant  to  be  protected.  The 
model  sent  might  answer  for  pelargoniums,  fuchsias,  and  other 
green-house  plants,  when  newly  turned  out  into  the  borders.  It 
would  also  answer  for  dahlias,  when  newly  turned  out ;  but  for 
full-grown  dahlias  the  stake  would  require  to  be  from  3  ft.  to 
5  ft.  high. 

Caps  of  this  sort,  made  sufficiently  large,  and  with  the  stem 
coming  through  the  cupola,  so  as  to  serve  as  a  handle,  might, 
perhaps,  form  a  very  good  winter  protection  for  cauliflowers,  or 
spring  protection  for  ridged-out  cucumbers,  &c. ;  and  it  might 
serve  to  accelerate  rhubarb  in  the  open  air,  instead  of  hand- 
glasses, wliich  were  so  successfully  used  for  that  purpose  by 
Alexander  M'Leary,  Esq.  A  cap  of  basketwork,  of  the  same 
form  as  that  just  described,  with  a  stem  to  support  it,  in  order 
that  its  rim  might  not  rot  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  ground, 
might,  perhaps,  be  used  as  a  protection  for  cauliflowers  and 
other  plants  throughout  the  winter.  —  Cond. 


Art.  VII.  On  the  Balaninus  nuciim,  or  common  Nut  Weevil.  By 
J.  WiGHTON,  Gardener  to  Lord  Stafford  at  Cossey  Hall  ;  with  a 
Note  by  J.  O.  Westwood,  Sec.  Ent.  Soc. 

I  HAVE  never  remarked  in  your  pages  any  notice  of  the  Cur- 
ciilio  niicum  of  Linnaeus  (Balaninus  nucum  Ger7nar)  attack- 
ing vines  ;  nor  is  this  insect  mentioned  among  those  which  are 
found  on  vines.  I  never  observed  it  before  the  spring  of  the 
present  year;  when,  in  the  month  of  April,  just  as  my  vines 
began  to  show  fruit,  the  young  shoots  began  to  drop  off".  Sup- 
posing that  the  mischief  was  caused  by  snails,  I  made  diligent 
search  for  these  destructive  enemies ;  but,  to  my  great  surprise, 
I  discovered  hundreds  of  the  weevil  underneath  the  old  bark  of 
the  vines.  Had  I  not  fortunately  made  this  discovery,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  destroying  the  insects,  the  whole  crop  of  fruit  would 
have  been  gone  in  a  few  days.  The  method  I  adopted  to  de- 
stroy them  was  the  following :  —  I  took  off  all  the  old  bark, 
examined  the  vines  carefully,  and  killed  all  I  could  find.     Then 
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I  put  bandages  of  woollen  cloth  round  the  stems,  and  rubbed 
over  the  bandages  with  grease  and  train  oil.  1  never  found 
them  pass  these  bandages.  At  night,  I  found  plenty  of  these 
insects  on  that  part  of  the  vine  below  the  bandage,  all  making 
their  way  up  the  stem  ;  but  they  never  ventured  beyond  the 
bandage.  Night  is  the  best  time  to  look  for  them  :  but  this 
must  be  done  very  cautiously  ;  for  they  drop  off  if  the  vines  are 
ever  so  little  shaken,  or  if  a  light  is  held  near  them.  What  few 
I  found  above  the  bandages  were  only  those  which  had  escaped 
my  previous  search  :  they  are  exactly  the  colour  of  the  bark.  I 
put  oil  and  grease  on  the  ends  of  the  wires  also,  to  prevent  their 
approach  that  way.  I  cannot  account  for  their  presence  in  my 
hot-houses,  except  on  the  supposition  that  they  were  brought  in 
with  the  leaves  which  I  use  in  the  pits.  It  is  the  same  insect 
which  attacks  raspberries  in  cold  sjirings. 
Cossci/  Hall,  Noifolk,  Nov.  8.  1836. 

Not  having  ever  heard  of  any  instance  of  the  nut  weevil  so 
entirely  changing  its  habits  as  is  here  detailed,  and  there  being 
several  other  species  of  weevils  which  do  mischief  to  the  vine,  I 
am  induced  to  enquire  whether  Mr.  Wighton  is  certain  as  to 
the  specific  identity  of  his  insect  with  the  nut  weevil.  The 
Baron  Walckenaer,  in  his  curious  Memoir  upon  the  Vine  LisectSj 
which  has  already  been  translated  and  published,  both  in  the 
Entomological  Magaziiie  and  in  Mr.  Taylor's  Philosophical  Me- 
inoir,  has  described  the  economy  of  llhynchites  Bacchus  and  R. 
betuleti,  both  of  which  are  very  destructive.  The  Otiorhynchus 
ligustici  Fah.  (figured  by  Olivier  in  his  Ent.,  p.  7.  fig.  77.)}  also^ 
every  year  destroys  great  quantities  of  the  vines  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris,  and  devours  the  young  shoots  of  asparagus, 
&c.  It  is  found  in  sandy  places,  and  in  the  hollows,  and  at  the 
bottom,  of  old  walls.  (8ee  Diet.  Classiqiie  cles  Scien.  Nat.,  art. 
Charanson.)  It  is  curious  that  the  Baron  Walckenaer  has  omitted 
all  reference  to  the  injuries  produced  by  this  insect.  Will  Mr. 
Wighton  oblige  me  by  forwarding  to  Mr.  Loudon,  at  his  con- 
venience, one  of  his  weevils  for  my  inspection  ?  —  J.  O.  JVestwoocL 


AuT.  VIII.  FloricuUural  and  Botanical  Notices  on  Kinds  of  Plaiits 
newly  introduced  into  our  Gardens,  and  thai  have  originated  in  them, 
and  on  Kinds  oj"  Interest  previousltj  extant  in  them  ;  supplementary 
to  the  latest  Editions  of  the  "  Encyclopcedia  of  Plants"  and  of 
the  "  Hortus  Britannicus." 

Curl  is' s  Botanical  Magazine  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
eiglit  plates;  35.  6d.  coloured,  3*.  plain.  Edited  by  Sir  William 
Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c. 

Ed\Kards's  Botanical  Register  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  conlainiug 
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eight  plates ;  4*.  coloured,  Ss.  plain.  Edited  by  Dr.  Lindley, 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 
Sweet's  British  Floxver-Gnrden  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
four  plates  ;  Ss.  coloured,  2^.  3rA  plain.  Edited  by  David  Don, 
Esq.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  King's  College,  and  Librarian  to  the 
Linnaean  Society. 

'RjNUNC  ULACEJE, 

1599.  DELPHI'NIUM 

var.  *Barli)w;i  Hort.   Barlow's    ^  A     s.pl    2    jn.6    D.B    Eng.  hybrid    ...    D    p.l    Bot.  rcg.  ItMI. 

"  This  Delphinium  presents  to  the  eye  the  most  gorgeous 
mass  of  deep  lapis  lazuli  blue  that  I  am  acquainted  with  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  describe,  without 
an  appearance  of  exaggeration,  the  effect  of  several  plants  grow- 
ing in  a  cluster,  and  well  packed  up  with  species  whose  colours 
harmonise  with  the  blue."  Messrs.  Rollisson  received  this 
7)elphinium  from  a  friend  at  Manchester,  several  years  ago, 
under  the  name  of  Delphinium  Barlow//;  and  they  believe  it  to 
have  been  raised  by  a  florist  of  that  name  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Manchester ;  probably  from  D.  grandiflorum  and  D.  elatum, 
as  it  partakes  in  growth  and  flower  of  the  character  of  both.  It 
is  very  eas}'  of  cultivation;  and  it  appears  to  flourish  in  every 
soil  and  situation.  Messrs.  Rollisson  have  had  plants  in  bloom 
throughout  the  whole  of  summer  and  autumn  ;  the  principal 
stems  sometimes  attaining  the  height  of  7  ft.  and  8  ft.,  and  much 
branched.  It  is  met  with  sometimes  also  undei"  the  name  of  D. 
phoeniceum.  {Bot.  Reg.,  April.) 

Vajxtverdcece. 

3370.  *CHRYSE'IS  Lindl.    Ciiryseis.        (Xamed  after  Chryseis,  a  celebrated  Homeric  beauty;  in  allusion 
to  the  golden  colour  of  the  flowers.) 
*compacta  Lindl.    compact,  or  dwarf     A  A     or  1    jl.o    Y    California    ...    S    co    Bot.  reg.  194S. 

"  This  plant  seems  to  stand  in  much  the  same  relation  to 
Chryseis  californica  and  crocea,  as  these  to  each  other  ;  that  is 
to  say,  if  they  are  distinct,  so  is  this  ;  but,  if  they  are  varieties 
only  of  one  species,  this  must  be  reduced  to  that  species  also. 
It  differs  from  both  of  them,  in  having  a  much  more  dwarf  com- 
pact habit;  the  segments  of  the  leaves  very  slightly  toothed, 
instead  of  deeply  lobed  ;  and  in  the  flowers  being  far  smaller. 

"  With  respect  to  the  generic  name,  which,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, is  altered  from  Eschsch61tz/«  to  Chryseis,  I  beg  to  insert 
the  following  note  from  a  botanical  friend,  on  whose  correct 
judgment  I  place  great  reliance:  — 

*'  '  It  is  surprising  that  so  great  a  violation  of  an  established 
botanical  rule  as  is  contained  in  the  generic  name  Eschsch61tz/« 
should  have  been  so  long  permitted  to  remain.  The  rule  to 
which  we  refer  is,  that  two  different  genera  should  not  both  be 
named  in  honour  of  the  same  individual,  or  of  the  same  family. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  name  Linna^^a  must  be  held  to  comme- 
morate both  the  elder  and  the  younger  Linnyeus  ;  and  it  would 
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not  be  allowable  to  establish  a  different  genus  Linnae^a  in 
honour  of  the  latter.  It  is  evident  that  nothing  but  confusion 
would  arise  from  neglecting  a  rule  of  such  plain  utility. 

"  '  Now,  in  the  present  case,  the  generic  name  Eschscholtz/a 
has  been  previously  appropriated  to  a  genus  among  the  Labi- 
atic,  and  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Eschscholtz  senior.  This 
genus  has  been  universally  received ;  among  others,  by  Mr. 
Beutham,  in  his  recent  arrangement  of  the  Labiatce  ;  and,  con- 
sequently, the  same  name  cannot  be  applied,  with  any  propriety, 
to  designate  a  different  genus  of  the  order  jPapaveraceae,  in 
commemoration  of  his  son,  Eschscholtz  junior,  the  botanist 
wlio  accompanied  Kotzebue  in  his  voyage  round  the  world.  It 
is  true,  that  we  find  the  former  name  spelled  Elsholtzm  in  bo- 
tanical works,  which  appears  to  make  a  difference  between  them  ; 
but  this  has  no  better  foundation  than  an  error  of  the  press  ; 
the  two  individuals  to  whom  the  genera  are  dedicated  standing 
to  each  other,  as  we  liave  already  remarked,  in  tlie  relation  of 
father  and  son.  It  is  time,  therefore,  that  this  anomaly  should 
be  removed  from  our  nomenclature,  and  that  the  name  should 
be  preserved  to  the  plant  to  which  it  was  originally  appropi'iated. 

"  '  This  beautiful  genus  was  first  discovered  by  Menzies,  in 
Vancouver's  voyage.  It  might,  therefore,  with  propriety  have 
been  named  Menzies/V?,  had  not  that  name  been  preoccupied.' 

"  Unwilling  as  I  am  to  become  a  party  to  change  the 
established  names  of  plants,  in  consequence  of  the  great  incon- 
venience to  which  it  generally  leads,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  the 
foregoing  observations  are  unanswerable."   {Bot.  Reg.,  April.) 

Onagrdcccc. 

1185.  CLA'HK/W  [379. 

«gaur6icles  Doug.  MS.     Gaura-Iike    O     pr    I    au    P    California    1834    S     pi     Swt.  Br.  il.-gard. 

"  A  native  of  California,  where  it  was  discovered  by  the  late 
Mr.  Douglas,  on  his  second  visit  to  that  country;  and  from 
seeds  transmitted  by  him  to  the  Horticultural  Society  plants 
were  raised  in  the  spring  of  1835.  Its  claims  to  a  place  in  the 
flower  border  will  not  stand  in  competition  with  its  more  showy 
congeners,  C.  pulchella  and  elegans  ;  but  the  plant  is  interesting 
to  the  botanist,  as  supplying  a  further  link  of  connexion  between 
Clark/«  and  ffinothera.  The  plant  is  a  hardy  annual,  growing 
luxuriantly  in  the  ordinary  garden  soil,  and  ripening  its  seeds 
freely  in  the  open  border."  {Swi.  Br.  Fl.-Gard.,  April.) 

QaddcecE  or  Opuntidcea. 

3359.  ECHINOCA'CTUS 

*6essilifl6ra  Hook,      sessile-flowered    *i.  H]    cu    4     ...     Y     Mexico    1836    O    s.p    Bot.  mag.  3569. 

Communicated  to  Dr.  Hooker  by  Messrs.  Mackie  of  the 
Norwich  Nursery.  "  The  beautiful,  short,  white,  and  distinctly 
j:)laced  fascicles  of  spines  foi'm  a  singular  contrast  with  the  dark 
green  of  the  plant,  and,    together  with  the  short  and  de})ressed 
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stem,  readily  tlistingiiish  it  from  E.  Otihnis  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3107. 
It  flowers  freely,  producing  several  blossoms  every  year." 

"  Mr.  Frederick  Mackie,  whose  skill  and  experience  in  horti- 
culture are  very  great,  observes  that  he  is  very  successful  in 
flowering  the  different  species  of  Echinocactus,  by  growing  them 
"  very  near  the  glass,  and,  during  the  summer  time,  in  a  very  high 
temperature,  by  keeping  the  upper  glasses  of  the  house  close ; 
strong  light  and  heat  being  necessary  for  expanding  their  blossoms 
in  perfection.  Some  of  them  will  close  immediately  upon  being 
removed  to  a  cooler  place.  It  is  also  very  necessary  to  have  the 
pots  well  drained,  as  the  roots  are  liable  to  decay  if  the  earth 
is  at  all  sodden  with  moisture.  I  think  that  setting  the  free- 
growmg  species  in  poor  soil  is  quite  a  mistake  ;  for  we  invariably 
find  that  they  thrive  better  in  good  soil,  provided  it  be  well 
drained,  and  if  they  are  planted  in  small  pots."  {Bot.  Reg.,  April.) 

Gesnerkcese. 

1608.  GE'SNER/1 

•lateritia  Lindl.    brick-red    A  El    or  2    jii    1834    S    Brazil    O    p.l    Bot.  reg.  1950. 

"  A  native  of  Brazil,  whence  it  was  received  by  the  Horti- 
cultural Society,  in  whose  garden  it  flowered  in  June  1834.  It 
is  readily  cultivated  in  peat  and  loam."   {Bot.  Reg.,  April.) 

Scrophularidcece. 

1717.  PENTSTE'MON  [1946. 

*brevifl6rus  Lindl.     ehort-flowered    j£   A     pr    2    s    W.  and  P    California    ...    D    p.l    Bot.  reg. 

"  A  Californian  perennial,  I'aised  in  the  garden  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society,  from  seeds  picked  off  some  of  Mr.  Douglas's 
dried  specimens.  In  its  native  country,  it  appears  to  be  a  stout 
branching  plant,  bearing  a  profusion  of  small  white  and  purple 
flowers  ;  but,  when  cultivated,  it  has  been  found  so  tender  and 
difficult  to  manage,  that  little  of  its  native  beauty  is  developed." 
{Bot.  Reg.,  April.) 

Prhmddce(E. 

458.  y^NAGA'LLIS  3851  Monelli 

*lilticina  D.  Don    lUacJlowered    £  lAl    or  1    my    Li    ...    1836    C    p.l    Swt.  Br.  fl.-gard.  377- 

*'  Few  plants  make  a  more  brilliant  display  in  the  flower- 
border,  especially  if  planted  in  groups,  than  do  the  different 
species  and  varieties  of  this  elegant  genus,  which  is  therefore 
deservedly  a  general  favourite  with  the  cultivators  of  showy 
flowers.  The  present  very  pretty  variety  was  communicated  in 
May  last,  by  the  Hon.  W.  T.  H.  Fox  Strangways,  from  his 
collection  at  Abbotsbury  Castle,  Dorset.  The  colour  of  the 
flower  is  intermediate  between  A.  Monelh'  and  fruticosa,  which, 
we  are  convinced,  are  nothing  more  than  mere  varieties  of  one 
and  the  same  species,  having  no  other  mark  except  colour  to 
distinguish  them.  Indeed,  botanists  have  been  disposed  to  place 
too  much  reliance  upon  colour  in  this  genus,  in  which  it  is  an 
equally  fallacious  test  of  specific  difference  as  in  the  other  genera 
of  Primulaceae."  {Swt.  Br.  Fl.-Gard.,  April.) 
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Begomlxcead. 

2U54.  BEGO-N/.i  _.        „  [map.  Ix.  pill 

•inonoptera  Otto    one-winged     A  123    or  2      au    W    Brazil    1829    D    l.p    Bot.  mag.  omA.  ;    Oard. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  many  species  of  this  handsome  genus  for 
which  our  stoves  are  indebted  to  M.  Otto  of  the  Royal  Berlin 
Garden.  It  was  introduced  from  Brazil  to  that  collection  in 
1826,  by  M.  Deppe."  {Bot.  Mag.,  April.) 

OrchidaceiC. 

•ACllOPE^IlA  J.intll.     Acuopera.     (From  akros,  the  extremity,  and  pcra,  a  email  sack,  or  bag  ;  from  tlie 
little  saccate  appendage  at  the  apex  of  the  labellum.)  [p.r.w     Bot.  reg.  3563. 

•Loddiges/<  Lindl.      Loddiges's      £  USi     or  J      au.9      Pale  Yellow  and  Purple      Mexico    1828.     D 
Synonyme  :   Maxillaria  galeata  Hut.  Cab.  lG4j. 

"  A  very  singular  epiphytous  orchideoiis  plant,  introduced 
into  the  stoves  of  this  country  from  Xalapa  in  Mexico,  by  Mr. 
Georo-e  Loddiges ;  whence  Dr.  Lindley  has  been  led  to  distin- 
iruish  it  by  his  name  :  a  compliment  which  that  liberal  and  able 
horticulturist  well  merits.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  quite 
peculiar  :  the  racemes  are  quite  pendent,  and,  in  the  state  of  bud, 
and  after  the  first  expansion,  the  long  and  regularly  decurved 
ovaries  are  arranged  in  three  rows."  {Pot.  Mag.,  April.) 

L.E'LU  finccps  Card.  Mag.  xi.  261. 

var.  *Barkerid/ia  Lindl.     Barker's     £  E]    el    IJ    d    P    Mexico    1833    O    p.r.w    Bot.  reg.  1947. 

"  A  native  of  IMexico,  whence  it  was  procured  by  Messrs. 
Low  and  Co.  Dr.  Lindley  believes  it  to  be  common  in  some 
parts  of  that  country,  and  that  considerable  quantities  have  been 
recently  imported.  Tiie  drawing  was  received  from  the  rich 
collection  of  George  Barker,  Esq.,  of  Birmingham."  {Bot.  Reg., 
April.) 

*TRlCHOCE'NTRUM  PiJppig.    Trichocentri^m.      (From  ilirix,  hair,  and  kentrun,  either  a  spur  or  a 
centre:  but  the  applicability  of  the  word  is  not  apparent.) 
•fiiscura  r!'«rf/.    hxovin.flowercd    j«  (SI    cu    J    jl   G.W.P    Mexico  1835    D  p.r.w  Bot.  reg.  1951. 
Synonyrne:  Acoidium  fuscum  Lindl. 

Imported  from  Mexico,  by  Mr.  Knight  of  the  King's  Road, 
from  whom  Dr.  Lindley  received  it  in  flower  in  July  of  last  year. 
It  is  a  stove  epiphyte,  and,  apparently,  by  no  means  of  difficult 
cultivation.  {Bot.  Reg.,  April.) 

Mo7istrons  Mifanihus  cristdtus.  —  "  Accustomed  as  botanists 
now  are  to  the  freaks  and  masqueradings  of  nature,  and  to 
the  strangest  departures  from  all  rules,  at  every  step  among 
orchideous  plants,  there  is  certainly  nothing  upon  record  to 
be  for  a  moment  compared  with  the  case  now  before  us.  It 
is  that  of  a  plant  of  Myanthus  cristatus  changing  into  a  Mo- 
nachiinthus,  related  to  Monachanthus  viridis,  and  combining  in 
its  own  proper  person  no  fewer  than  three  supposed  genera : 
Myanthus,   Monachanthus,  and  Catasetum." 

"  I  doubt,"  says  Dr.  Lindley,  "  very  much  whether  any  one 
would  have  believed  in  the  possibility  of  such  transmutations 
upon  weaker  evidence  than  that  I  am  about  to  produce.  In  this 
very  Botanical  Register,  vol.  xii.  fol.  9G6.,  in  April,  1826,  is 
the  following  note  under  Catasetum  cristatuni  :  — 
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"  *  The  unimportance  of  the  peculiarity  which  exists  in  the 
labellum  (namely,  its  flattened  or  fringed  and  crested  state)  is 
manifested  in  a  singular  manner  by  a  curions  monster  of  this 
plant,  which  we  have  observed  on  an  individual  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Garden.  Among  flowers  of  the  ordinary  structure, 
two  or  three  others  were  observed,  in  which  the  labellum  was 
precisely  of  the  same  nature  as  tliat  of  Catasetum  tridentatum  ; 
that  is  to  say,  destitute  of  the  crested  appendage,  and  perfectly 
galeate  and  naked.' 

"  This,  I  repeat,  appeared  to  me  so  extraordinary  a  state- 
ment, especially  as,  after  seven  years,  it  had  never  been  corro- 
borated by  any  other  case  of  the  same  kind,  that  I  concluded  I 
must  have  made  some  mistake  ;  and  I  accordingly  formed  the 
genus  Myanthus  out  of  a  species  nearly  allied  to  the  very  Ca- 
tasetum cristatum  which,  in  1826,  I  had  seen  sporting  back  to 
C.  tridentatum. 

"  Not  content  with  this,  I  added  the  genus  Monachanthus, 
distinguishing  it  from  Catasetum  by  the  want  of  cirrhi  on  its 
column,  and  by  its  peiianth  being  turned  back ;  and,  when  the 
original  species,  M.  viridis,  was  sent  me  from  Wentworth,  pre- 
viously to  publication  in  the  Botanical  Register,  1 752.,  I  felt  no 
doubt  of  its  being  an  entirely  distinct  plant.  Even  when  Lord 
Fitzwilliam  assured  me  that  it  was  beyond  all  doubt  an  accidental 
sport  of  Catasetum  tridentatum,  I  still  adhered  to  my  idea  that 
an  imported  plant  of  Monachanthus  viridis  had  been  accidentally 
taken  for  the  latter  common  species.  Nor  do  I  think  that,  as  a 
botanist,  I  was  to  be  blamed  for  these  errors  ;  the  genera  being 
founded  upon  characters  that  were  apparently  important,  and 
which,  most  assuredly,  no  one  could,  a  priori,  have  suspected 
could  pass  into  each  other  in  the  manner  that  has  now  been  seen. 
If,  however,  it  should  be  thought  that  I  ought  to  have  been 
aware  of  such  metamorphoses,  I  at  least  have  lost  no  time  in 
acknowledging  the  mistakes,  and  putting  others  on  their  guard 
against  them  for  the  future. 

"  M.  Schomburgh  has  lately  sent  to  the  Linnsean  Society, 
from  Demerara,  a  specimen  of  another  Monachanthus  sporting 
to  a  ciested  Myanthus ;  of  which,  I  presume,  some  account 
will  in  due  time  be  published.  And  I  am  acquainted  with  the 
following  example  of  this  tendency  in  a  very  different  genus. 

"  In  1836,  Mr.  Wilmore  of  Oldfield,'  near  Birmingham, 
sent  me  a  specimen  of  Cycnoches,  which  had  broad  petals,  a 
short  column  hooded  and  dilated  at  the  apex,  and  a  broad 
roundish  lip  gibbous  at  the  base,  and  with  its  stalk  much  shorter 
than  the  column.  It  was,  however,  destitute  of  scent ;  while 
Cycnoches  Loddigcsu  has,  as  is  well  known,  a  delicious  odour 
of  vanilla.  I  had  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  distinct  species,  and 
called   it  C.  cucullata.     But,  in  the    autumn    of  1836,  in    the 
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garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  a  plant  of  Cycnoches  pro- 
duced from  the  opposite  sides  of  the  same  stem  two  racemes : 
those  of  one  raceme  were  the  well-known  fragrant  flowers  of 
Cycnoches  LoddigeszV;  and  of  the  other,  the  scentless  flowers  of 
the  new  C.  cucullata."    {Bot.  Beg.,  April.) 

The  circumstance  of  three  kinds  of  flowers,  so  distinct  as  to 
have  been  considered  by  botanists  as  belonging  to  three  different 
genera,  being  found  upon  one  flower  spike,  is  so  very  singular, 
that  it  ought  to  produce  the  greatest  caution  among  species- 
makers  ;  even  in  constituting  species  in  those  orders  and  tribes 
of  hardy,  herbaceous,  and  ligneous  plants,  with  which  every 
one  is  comparatively  familiar.  We  recommend  such  of  our 
readers  as  take  an  interest  in  matters  of  this  kind,  to  study  the 
article  in  the  Bofatiical  Register,  along  with  the  beautiful 
coloured  plate  which  accompanies  it. 


REVIEWS, 

Art.  I.     Botanical  Periodicals. 

1.  Soxjoerbys  English  Botany ;  small  edition,  published  in  numbers, 
price  25.  each,  every  alternate  Saturday.  Nos.  165.  and  166.  have 
just  appeared. 

2.  Baxters  British  Floivering  Plants ;  in  8vo  numbers,  \s.  plain, 
and  25.  coloured.     No.  57.  appeared  April  1. 

Our  last  notice  of  these  works  was  in  Vol.  XI.  p.  593.  and 
594. ;  and  we  take  blame  to  ourselves  for  not  having,  before  this 
time,  repeated  our  very  strong  recommendation  of  them  to  the 
public.  They  are  both  executed  in  the  most  superior  manner, 
both  as  regards  letterpress  and  engravings  ;  and  they  are  both 
sold  at  a  price  so  low,  that  nothing  but  a  very  extensive  sale  can 
remunerate  their  authors.  Gardeners  and  others,  who  can  at  all 
afford  it,  ought  to  take  in  the  one  work  or  the  other ;  for  either 
will  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  them,  as  long  as  they  live  and  have 
any  taste  for  plants ;  and  if,  at  any  time,  they  should  wish  to 
dispose  of  such  a  work,  they  will  be  able  to  do  so  for  almost  as 
much  as  it  cost  them.  We  refer  to  what  we  have  said  on  this 
subject  in  our  eleventh  volume. 


Art.  II.  An  Analysis  of  the  British  Ferns  and  their  Allies,  ivith 
Copperplate  Engravings  of  every  Species  and  Variety.  By  George 
W.  f  rancis,  Author  of  a  "  Catalogue  of  British  Flowering  Plants 
and  Ferns."     8vo,  68  pages,  and  6  plates.     London.     Price  45. 

To  the  young  gardener,  who  wishes  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  British  ferns,  this  work  may  safely  be  recommended,  for  its 
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accuracy,  and  for  its  cheapness.  The  engravings,  which,  as  the 
titlepage  expresses,  exhibit  every  species  and  variety,  are  exe- 
cuted with  extraordinary  accuracy  and  beauty,  by  the  author 
himself,  from  specimens  in  his  possession.  The  following 
remarks  on  the  soil,  geography,  and  culture  of  ferns  will 
interest  every  gardener :  — 

"  Geography.  —  The  distribution  of  the  ferns  in  Britiiin  offers  nothing 
pecuHar.  They  abound  chiefly  in  the  more  woody  and  moist  countries,  arc 
rarely  found  growing  upon  chalk,  nor,  except  two  species,  near  the  sea :  some 
affect  the  highest  mountainous  situations,  others  only  swampy  valleys.  Our 
larger  species  luxuriate  on  the  banks  of  ditches,  in  shady  lanes ;  while  the 
smaller  and  more  filmy  kinds  are  generally  found  in  situations  diametrically 
opposite  to  these,  as  on  ruins,  old  walls,  &c.  As  the  latter  stations  cannot  be 
natural  to  any  plants  whatever,  we  are  bound  to  look  for  their  real  habitats 
in  situations  similar  to  these  artificial  ones,  as  on  rocks  and  lofty  banks  ;  and 
here  we  find  all  our  delicate  species  furnished  with  ver}'  long  roots,  to  run 
into  the  interstices  of  the  crags.  Moisture  and  shade  are  equally  necessary  to 
all  the  fern  tribe ;  they  grow,  therefore,  for  the  most  part  in  northern  aspects, 
and  on  damp  porous  stones. 

"  Soil  and  Citlture.  — ■  The  soil  which  appears  to  agree  best  with  the  ferns 
is  a  mixture  of  leaf  mould  or  bog  earth,  and  sandy  loam.  There  is  some 
difficulty  in  transplanting  them  with  success,  and  they  are  very  impatient  of  the 
knife;  so  much  so,  that  the  common  brakes  may  be  entirely  eradicated  by 
cutting  down  the  fronds  as  they  arise  for  three  or  four  years  in  succession. 
The  species  of  Polypodiura,  Cistopteris,  Scolopendrium,  Blechnum,  Pteris, 
and  most  of  the  genus  Aspidium  and  Asplenium,  when  once  established  in  a 
garden,  thrive  well  in  the  borders  or  on  rockwork.  Their  place  of  growth 
must  not  be  too  exposed  ;  yet  few  plants  suffer  more  from  a  contaminated  at- 
mosphere than  this  tribe.  Cryptogramma  crispa,  Grammitis  Ceterach,  Aspi- 
dium Lonchitis,  Asplenium  lanceolatum,  marinum,  viride  and  septentrionale, 
seem  to  languish  for  their  native  freedom.  They  require  the  shelter  of  a 
frame  or  green-house  to  compensate  for  the  purity  of  the  air  of  their  lofty  or 
exposed  homes. 

"Ferns  are  easily  propagated  from  the  spores,  nothing  more  being  necessary 
than  putting  into  a  garden  pot  some  stones  or  broken  rubbish  to  within  two 
inches  of  the  top,  covering  these  with  an  inch  in  depth  of  very  finely  sifted 
sandy  loam,  and  then  sowing  the  spores  upon  it,  covering  the  whole  with  a 
flat  piece  of  glass,  and  placing  it  in  a  green-house. 

"  Virtues.  —  The  uses  of  the  ferns  are  not  very  conspicuous.  Their  bitter 
principle  renders  them  unpalatable  to  all  creatures.  Neither  men  nor  brutes 
employ  any  species  as  an  article  of  food,  unless  driven  by  the  necessity  of 
hunger  ;  and  even  the  little  insects  that  infest  the  herbaria  refuse  to  prey  upon 
them.  They  are  nor,  however,  wholly  useless  either  in  medicine  or  the  arts. 
Their  nauseous  taste  renders  them  efficacious  in  expelling  intestinal  worms : 
some  of  them  have  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  hops  in  brewing,  and  with 
better  success  than  most  other  plants,  on  account  of  the  tannin  and  galUc  acid 
they  contain  precipitating  the  feculent  matter  in  the  wort.  The  same  con- 
stituent principle  renders  them  also  serviceable  in  preparing  kid  and  other 
light  leathers;  and  they  yield  much  comparatively  pure  potass  when  burnt. 
The  dried  fronds  of  the  common  brakes  are  valuable  to  pack  fruit  in,  and,  as 
they  retain  moisture  less,  are  much  better  than  straw  to  shield  garden  plants 
from  frost.  Except  for  these  uses,  the  British  ferns  have  been  little  em- 
ployed, unless,  indeed,  for  those  purposes  to  which  most  plants,  when  dry,  are 
available;  namely,  for  thatch,  for  fodder,  and  for  fuel." 
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Art.  III.  Ilhi&tifil'ions  and  Tiescriplions  of  ihe  Plants  ivhich  compose 
ihc  Natural  Older  Camelliece,  and  of'  the  Varieties  of  Camellia 
japonica  cultivated  in  the  Gardens  of  Great  Britain.  The  Draw- 
ings by  Alfred  Chandler  ;  the  Descriptions  by  William  Beattie 
Booth,  A.L.S.    Folio,  Vol.  II.  Part  I.    London. 

The  conchurmfT  part  of  vol.  i.  of  this   splendid    work    was 
noticed  in  our  \o\.  MIL  p.  21 1.;  and,  in  introducing  the   first 
number  of  vol.  ii.,  we  have  only  to  observe  that  the   plates  and 
the  letterpress  are  of  the  same   superior  description  as  before. 
The  colouring  of  the  plates  is  so  exquisitely  beautiful,  that  it  is 
superior  to  anytiiing  of  the  kind  we  have  previously  seen.     We 
particularly  admire  the  plate  of  CamelhV/  japonica  Giles//,  in  the 
present  number.     It  is  a  picture  which  every  cultivator  of  the 
camellia  might  delight  to  frame,  to  decorate  the  walls  of  his 
library.     The    diawings  are  all    by  Alfred   Cliandler,  and  the 
colouring    is    executed    under    his    superintendence;    the    en- 
graver is  E.  S.  Weddell,  the  artist  who  was   employed  on  Mr. 
Lambert's  splendid  work,  the  genus  Pinus.    The  varieties  figured 
in  the  present  number  are  as  follows  :  — 41.  Cajucllin  japonica 
Colvillu  SioL  Br.  Fl.-Gard.  ;   Arb.  Brit.,  p.  388.     "  A  very  fine 
variet}',  although,  in  our  opinion,  it  scarcely  deserves  the  high 
character  given  to  it  by  Sweet."  (p.  41.)  —  42.  C.j.  Bealen  Palmer 
in  Chand.     Introduced  by  John  Reeves,  Esq.,   of  Clapham,  in 
1831.    The  original  phmt  came  from  Japan  to  Macao,  in  China, 
in  1828,  and  was   exchanged  for  Chinese  plants  with  Thomas 
Beale,  Esq.,  by  whom  it  was  increased,  and  in  compliment  to 
whom  it  was  named  by  Mr.  Palmer.     Mr.  Beale  has  been  up- 
wards of  forty  years  in   China,  and  lias  been    indefatigable  in 
collecting  rare  and  beautiful  plants,  and  sending  them  to  England. 
The  leaves  of  C.  j.  Beaie/z  resemble  those  of  llawes's  variegated 
waratah,   Arh.  Brit.,  p.  387.     The   flowers  are  show}',   though 
not  very  double  ;  and  they  are  about  4  in.  in  diameter.  They  are 
of  a  fine  clear  red,  and  composed  of  four  or  five  rows  of  nearly 
equal-sized  petals.     The  outer  ones,  1  in.  or  1^  in.  broad,  being 
cupped  and  curved  at  the  edges,  resemble   so  many  small  red- 
coloured  shells,  and  give  a  feature  which  is  of  itself  sufficient  to 
characterise  this  variety.  —  43.   C.j.    Gilem  Chand.      Raised  in 
1826,  from  seed  of  the  waratah,  by  Mr.  William  Giles,  gardener 
to  John  Dodson,   Esq.,  of  Clapham,  after  whom   it   is  named. 
The  plant  is  weaker  and  more  pendulous  than  the  parent;  but 
it  grows  freely,  and  is  not  so  liable  to  lose  its  buds  as  some  of 
the    other    kinds.      The    leaves    are    large,    ovate-oblong,    and 
pointed  ;    but    not    flat    and   thick,  like   those  of  the  waratah. 
'*  The  flowers,  though  liable  to  vary,  arc,  when  well  striped, 
remarkably  showy ;   being  of  a  fine  dark  red  colour,  with  the 
white  very  clear  and  distinct,  and  from  4  in.  to  5  in.  in  diameter. 
Sometimes,   like  the   flowers  of  the  double-striped,  they  come 
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entirely  of  a  deep  red,  without  any  white ;  but  their  most  usual 
character  is  to  have  nearly  as  much  white  as  red."  —  41-.  C.  j. 
Parksn  Trans.  Hort.  Soc,  vol.  vii. ;  Jrb.  Brit.,  p.  386.  "  We 
consider  it  a  very  handsome  and  well-marked  variety,  and  the 
only  one  we  are  acquainted  with,  besides  the  myrtle-leaved,  which 
is  distinguished  for  fragrance  ns  well  as  beauty." 


Art.  IV.  A  Catalogue  of  Herbaceous  Plants  cultivated  and  sold  hy 
John  Crce,  Addlestone  Nursery.,  Chertsey,  Surrey  ;  xvith  numerous 
Synonymes,  and  References  to  Figures  in  the  leading  Botanical 
Periodicals  ;  and  also  a  select  List  of  Fruit  Trees,  ivilh  Descrip- 
tions.    Small  8vo,  94-  pages.    Price  Ss. 

An  excellent  little  pocket  catalogue,  rendered  valuable  by  the 
authorities  beiuff  fjiven  to  all  the  names:  bv  the  addition  of  the 
synonymes,  with  their  authorities;  and  by  reference  to  the  figures 
contained  in  the  English  botanical  periodicals.  Letters  are 
also  placed  after  each  species,  indicating  those  which  prefer  heath 
soil,  require  protection  from  frost,  are  suitable  for  rockwork, 
&c.  There  is  a  list  of  ferns,  of  aquatic  perennials,  of  bulbs, 
Orchideae,  &c. ;  and  the  fruit  lists  are  arranged  in  tables,  with 
brief  descriptions.  On  the  whole,  this  is  a  very  desirable  cata- 
logue :  and  it  will  be  found  very  useful  for  those  having  private 
collections,  which  they  wish  either  to  have  named  or  numbered 
with  scientific  accuracy.  The  naming  of  plants,  in  a  private 
collection,  adds  very  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  which  they  afford, 
both  to  the  possessor  and  his  visiters  ;  and  there  are  very  few 
cultivators  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  so  competent  to 
undertake  this  task  as  Mr.  Cree.  We  wish,  indeed,  it  were 
customary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  practical  botanists,  like  Mr.  Cree, 
to  name  not  only  herbaceous  plants,  but  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  fruit  trees,  in  every  garden  in  which  its  proprietor 
took  an  interest. 


Art.  V.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardening,  Agricidture,  Botany, 
Rural  Architecture,  Sfc,  lately  published,  with  some  Account  of  those 
considered  the  more  interesting. 

Belief  for  Agricidtural  Distress :  a  Locomotive  Plough  and  Har- 
row ;  ivith  proffered  Advice  to  all  Landlords,  Tenants,  and  La- 
bourers. By  George  Whitley,  Esq.,  Inventor  and  Patentee 
of  the  Steam-Plough.  Pamph.  Svo,  24  pages.  London. 
Price  \s.  6d. 

This  may  truly  be  called  a  catchpenny  pamphlet :  there  is  no 
evidence  in  it  that  the  author  is  either  an  inventor  or  a  patentee 
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of  a  steam-plough  ;  and,  in   short,  the   tract  is  altogether  con- 
temptible. 

Observations  on  the  present  State  and  future  Prospects  of  Agricul- 
ture,  illustrative  of  the  Advantages  of  an  Experimental  Farm, 
being  a  fuller  Developement  of  the  Author's  I'lcivs,  first  made 
public  in  a  Communication  addressed  to  the  Highland  Society  of 
Scotland.  By  George  Lewis,  Tenant  in  Boglillie,  near  Kirk- 
aldy.     8vo,   123  pages.     Price  2^.  6d. 

This  work  has  been  reviewed  in  the  Qiiartcrljj  Journal  of  Agri- 
culture, in  which  the  reviewer  draws  a  comparison  between  an 
experimental  garden  and  an  experimental  farm,  and  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that,  if  an  experimental  farm  were  conducted  on 
the  same  principles  as  an  experimental  garden,  the  same  results 
might  be  confidently  anticipated.  We  have  no  great  faith  in 
either,  as  far  as  respects  the  conducting  of  experiments,  or  ori- 
ginating new  practices ;  but  we  think  both  calcidated  to  be  use- 
ful, by  exhibiting,  collected  in  one  place,  what  may  be  called  the 
materials  of  the  respective  arts :  for  example,  masses  of  the 
different  kinds  of  soils,  specimens  of  all  the  different  kinds  of 
plants,  of  the  different  breeds  of  animals,  and  models  or  ex- 
amples of  the  different  kinds  of  implements,  machines,  and 
buildings.  The  exhibition  of  the  different  kinds  of  plants  and 
animals,  however,  would  be  the  chief  good ;  because  machines, 
buildings,  &c.,  might  be  exhibited  in  models.  As  to  teaching 
the  practice  of  farming  to  young  men,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  for  deviating  from  the  common  practice,  in  gardening, 
carpentry,  and  other  arts ;  and  the  science,  or  principles  of  the 
art,  can  never  be  better  (that  is,  more  usefully)  obtained  than 
from  books.  Young  men  may  be  drilled  into  rules,  but  prin- 
ciples can  only  be  obtained  through  the  exercise  of  reason.  Such 
is  our  opinion,  formed  after  having  seen  two  or  three  experi- 
mental gardens,  including  the  Paris  garden,  which,  under 
Thouin,  was  the  first  in  the  world ;  and  all  the  principal  experi- 
mental farms,  colleges  of  agriculture,  &c.,  in  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy.  Nevertheless,  good  will  arise  from  discussing  the 
subject ;  and  Mr.  Lewis  deserves  the  best  thanks  of  the  agri- 
cultural public  for  having  brought  it  forward  in  so  respectable  a 
shape.  The  farmers  of  Scotland,  till  within  a  very  recent  period, 
have  paid  very  little  attention  to  either  the  physiological  or 
chemical  principles  of  their  art. 


Art.  VL     Liter ary  Notices. 
The  Orchidacece  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala.  By  James  Bateman, 
Esq.     To   be  completed  in  ten  parts,  elephant  folio.      Price 
1/.  \\s.  Gd.  each,  or  15/.  155.  the  entire  work. 
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Each  part  will  contain  five  beautifully  coloured  figures  of 
some  of  the  most  interesting  species,  after  drawings  by  Miss 
Drake,  and  other  eminent  artists  ;  and  the  subjects  selected  for 
representation  will  be  either  entirely  new  to  science,  or  such  as 
have  not  previously  flowered  in  the  collections  of  Great  Britain. 
The  figures  will  be  accompanied  by  scientific  descriptions  (both 
Latin  and  English),  and  a  popular  account  of  the  habits  of  the 
species  in  a  wild  state,  as  well  as  directions  for  their  treatment 
in  a  state  of  cultivation.  Vignettes,  illustrative  of  the  scenery 
in  which  the  plants  are  found,  and  of  anecdotes  connected  with 
them,  will  also  be  introduced.  As  the  publication  advances,  a 
"  Treatise  on  the  General  Management  of  Tropical  Orchidaceae  " 
will  be  given  ;  and  with  the  concluding  parts  there  will  appear  a 
"  Synopsis  of  the  Orchidaceous  Flora  of  the  Countries  compre- 
hended within  the  Plan  of  the  Work."  The  first  part  is  expected 
to  appear  in  May,  and  the  remainder  at  intervals  of  five  months 
each. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  author's  work  will  in  no  respect 
interfere  with  the  splendid  Scrtiim  OycJiidcum  of  his  friend 
Professor  Lindlev,  an  arranfrement  havino-  been  made  between 
that  gentleman  and  himself,  that  the  same  species  shall  not  be 
figured  in  their  respective  publications. 

It  is  highly  gratifying  to  see  a  man  of  property,  like  Mr. 
Bateman,  engaging  in  intellectual  pursuits  in  his  youth.  The 
splendid  work  which  he  has  undertaken  may  occasion  to  him  a 
loss  of  a  few  hundred  pounds  ;  but  not  more  than  gentlemen  of 
his  own  rank  and  age  are  daily  throwing  away  on  the  turf,  or 
at  the  gaming  table.  How  different  are  the  impressions  left  on 
the  mind  in  the  one  case  and  in  the  other  !  Even  supposing 
Mr.  Bateman,  or  any  other  private  gentleman,  to  ruin  himselli 
as  it  is  called,  by  the  publication  of  a  splendid  work,  as  several 
botanists  have  done,  and  some  even  noble  authors  ;  still,  there 
would  be  nothing  in  the  slightest  degree  repugnant  to  the  highest 
tone  of  moral  feeling,  either  in  the  reflections  of  the  individual, 
or  in  those  of  his  friends,  relative  to  his  conduct;  unless,  indeed, 
he  had  acted  immorally  towards  others.  He  might  consider  the 
monument  he  had  raised  to  his  memory  as  one  which  had,  per- 
haps, cost  too  much;  but  still  as  a  splendid  and  honourable 
monument,  which,  though  it  had  injui'ed  himself,  had  done 
good  to  mankind. 

Handhihliothekfilr  Gartner  nnd  Liehhaher  der  G'drtncrei ;  or,  a 
PocJict  Library  for  Gardeners  and  Amateurs  of  Gardening  ;  is 
about  to  be  published  at  Berlin,  conducted  by  JNI.  Lenne,  Royal 
Garden  Director.  The  work  will  be  in  six  parts:  1.  Science, 
by  Dr.  Dietrich  and  M.  Legeler,  court  gardener;  2.  Culinary 
Gardening,  by   M.  Nietner ;    3.  Arboriculture,  including   Or- 
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charding,  by  M.  C.  Fintelmann ;  4.  Floriculture,  by  F.  P. 
Buche,  commercial  florist;  5.  Forcing,  by  M.  Nietner ;  and, 
6.  Laudscape-Gardening,  by  M.  Lenne. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Notices. 

Value  of  Specific  Cliaraclo-s.  —  M.  Wieginann,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
conductor  of  the  botanical  periodical  called  the  Flora,  communicates  some 
observations  which  he  lias  made  on  this  subject.  The  results  which  he 
obtained  are  not  at  all  favourable  to  the  opinion  of  those  authors  who  elevate 
to  the  rank  of  a  species  slight  differences  in  form,  commonl}'  produced  by  the 
influence  of  the  climate  or  the  locality.  Some  genera,  of  which  many  species 
are  cultivated  in  gardens,  such  as  Veronica,  J^erbascum,  Z)elphlnium,  Thalfc- 
trum,  &c.,  contain  many  species  of  which  the  native  country  is  unknown. 
Certainly,  however,  the  change  which  culture  produces,  and  the  numerous 
hybrids  to  the  production  of  which  botanic  gardens  are  so  favourable,  from 
the  proximity  of  the  species  of  a  genus,  may  easily  explain  the  origin  of  some 
hundreds  of  species  in  our  catalogues. 

In  1833,  the  author  saw  a  plant  of  >4  Ilium  Cepa  bearing  a  bulb  in  the  place 
of  seeds.  In  the  following  spring  he  planted  the  bulb  ;  and  his  astonishment 
was  great  when  he  saw,  shortly  after,  springing  up  in  his  garden  yl'lliuni  proli- 
ferum  of  Schraderand  Sprengcl,  with  anaked,  flexible,  weak  stem,  a  proliferous 
umbel,  and  barren  flowers  on  long  footstalks.  M.  VViegmann  cites  the  nume- 
rous forms  of /'ris  obtained  by  M.  Berg;  and  the  multiplicity  of  calceolarias, 
and  other  ornamental  plants,  as  examples  of  these  pseudo-species. 

To  this  we  may  add  the  fact  stated  by  M.  Soyer-Willemet  {Bon  Cuttivateur, 
Dec.  1835),  that  various  forms  were  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Fuchsza 
globosa. 

M.  Wiegmann,  in  noticing  the  results  obtained  by  M.  Koch  from  the  cul- 
tivation of  seeds  of  taraxacum  palustre  (which  results  are  communicated  in 
Ann.  des  Scien.  Nat.,n.  p.  119.),  informs  us  that  similar  experiments  made  by 
him  in  1828  furnished  the  same  results;  but  that  he  was  unwilling  to  publish 
them,  fearing  lest  his  observations  should  have  been  incorrectly  made.  The 
seeds  of  il/yosotis  sylvatica  Ehr.  were  sown  by  the  author  in  the  same  locality, 
and  produced  five  different  sorts  ;  and  those  of  Veronica  agrestis  gave  birth  to 
six  different  sorts.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  has  not  pointed  out 
the  names  of  the  species  thus  obtained  ;  for,  in  the  case  of  il/yosotis  at  least, 
this  appears  to  us  of  considerable  importance.  He  thinks  that  the  numerous 
species  of  7?ubus  of  Weihe  have  been  produced  in  the  same  manner.  {Flora, 
1835,  p.  106,  as  quoted  in  the  Annates  des  Scien.  Kat.,  2  s.,  torn.  v.  p.  377.) 

Conservatory. —  The  following  article  on  this  subject  is  from  the  Penny 
Cyctopa'dia,  vol.  vii.,  just  published,  and  bears  internal  evidence  of  being  written 
by  Dr.  Lindley.  To  the  scientific  gardener,  it  will  lead  to  very  interesting  and 
useful  reflections ;  though  to  the  mere  practical  man  it  will  be,  to  use  the 
concluding  expression  of  the  article,  "  only  a  waste  of  words."  "  The  names 
given  to  the  garden  buildings  employed  for  preserving  plants  in  an  artificial 
climate  are  ap[)lied  with  so  little  precision,  that  it  is  almost  a  matter  of  in- 
difference which  to  select  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  principles  that 
ought  to  be  observed  in  the  construction  and  management  of  such  houses. 
We  shall  therefore  reserve  for  the  article  Green-house  what  we  have  to  say 
upon  that  head,  and  briefly  dismiss  the  others  as  their  names  occur.  In 
illustration  of  this  remark,  we  may  observe  that  the  term  conservatory,  which, 
as  its  meaning  shows  was  originally  intended  for  buildings  in  which  plants 
were  preserved  during  winter  .lias  come  to  be  used,  firstly,  for  glass  houses,  in 
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which  plants  are  cultivated  by  growing  them  in  the  open  border,  and,  subse- 
quently, for  all  such  glazed  buildings  whatsoever.  A  conservatory,  properly 
so  called,  is  a  brick  building  heated  by  artificial  means,  having  its  whole 
southern  part  enclosed  by  large  glazed  sashes,  which  may  be  opened  or  shut 
at  pleasure.  Its  floor  is  generally  of  stone,  and  a  part  of  it  is  occupied  by  a 
stage,  on  which  plants  in  pots  can  be  placed.  One  of  these  buildings,  but  in  a 
ruinous  state,  may  be  seen  in  the  Physic  Garden  at  Chelsea ;  others  are  not 
uncommon  in  gardens  that  were  laid  out  forty  or  fifty  years  ago ;  but  they  are 
fast  falling  into  neglect  and  disuse,  in  our  opinion,  undeservedly.  Such  a  con- 
servatory was  intended  to  preserve  during  the  winter  orange  trees,  myrtles, 
American  aloes,  and  similar  plants,  which,  during  the  summer,  will  flourish  in 
the  open  air,  but  which  require,  in  winter,  to  be  protected  against  the  incle- 
mency, or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  against  the  cold  and  wet,  of  the  English 
climate.  Such  plants  are  torpid  during  winter  :  their  rest  begins  with  that  of 
our  trees  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  prevent  a  renewal  of  their  growth  at  too  early  a 
time.  To  preserve  them  against  too  much  wet,  and  from  severe  cold,  especially 
in  the  spring,  is  all  that  is  requisite  for  them;  and  these  objects  the  old  con- 
servatory answered  perfectly  well.  It  had,  moreover,  the  advantages  of  being 
spacious,  without  being  excessively  costly ;  of  being  easily  heated ;  and  of 
requiring  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  labour  for  the  plants  preserved  in  it. 
Persons,  however,  gradually  forgetting  the  original  object  of  a  conservatory, 
added  to  it  numerous  species  requiring  a  very  different  treatment  in  winter, 
from  those  it  was  contrived  for ;  and,  what  was  far  worse,  they  attempted,  by 
humidity  and  high  temperature,  to  keep  the  plants  in  a  growing  state  all  the 
winter.  The  necessary  consequence  of  this  was,  that  those  plants  which  for- 
merly succeeded  in  the  conservatory  became  unhealthy ;  the  new  comers  dis- 
appointed the  expectations  of  their  cultivators  ;  and  the  building  itself  fell  into 
discredit.  The  reason  of  this  is  sufficiently  obvious  :  plants,  when  in  a  growing 
state,  require  an  abundant  supply  of  light.  A  conservatory  is  particularly  ill 
calculated,  on  account  of  its  solid  roof  and  sides,  for  the  admission  of  light; 
and,  consequently,  a  conservatory  is  not  suitable  for  plants  in  a  growing  state. 
But  plants,  when  torpid,  as  in  the  winter  season,  require  a  very  moderate 
supply  of  light,  and  this  a  conservatory  is  sufficiently  calculated  to  admit. 

"  A  house  of  this  kind  is  best  suitetl  for  gardens  of  considerable  extent,  where 
a  large  number  of  plants  is  required,  during  the  summer,  for  the  ornament  of 
the  flower-garden  and  shrubbery.  Under  such  circumstances,  we  strongly 
recommend  the  erection  of  conservatories,  as  the  cheapest,  the  most  efficient, 
and  the  most  ornamental  mode  of  preserving  in  a  healthy  state,  during  winter, 
not  only  oranges,  myrtles,  and  similar  plants,  but,  in  general,  all  the  species 
which  are  natives  of  countries  that,  without  experiencing  severe  frost,  are  cold 
enough  during  winter  to  suspend  the  vital  energies  of  vegetation.  It  will  be 
perfectly  within  the  gardener's  power  to  keep  the  earth  in  which  conservatory 
plants  grow  sufficiently  damp,  during  winter,  to  enable  them  to  accumulate,  by 
the  return  of  spring,  an  abundant  supply  of  new  sap ;  and  this  is  all  that  he 
need  be  particularly  reminded  of,  if  he  understands  his  business  scientifically  : 
if  he  does  not,  advice  to  him  would  be  only  a  waste  of  words."  (^Penny 
Cyc,  art.  Conservatory.) 

Budding's  Grass-cutter.  —  I  mean  to  say  a  word  on  that  very  ingenious 
contrivance,  Budding's  grass-cutter,  which  I  have  used  all  through  the  summer, 
and  still  continue  to  use.  The  truth  is,  the  use  and  value  of  this  implement 
do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  so  well  understood  as  they  deserve  to  be.  The 
general  idea  is,  that,  when  a  grass  plot  becomes  rough  with  worm-casts,  which 
it  will  do  in  the  autumn,  it  is  utterly  hopeless  to  attempt  to  keep  it  in  order; 
and  so,  I  grant,  it  would  be,  were  there  nothing  but  the  scythe  to  depend 
on  for  cutting  it.  But  with  ISIr.  Budding  the  case  is  widely  different ;  for  the 
wetter  grass  is,  the  better  it  seems  to  cut;  and,  as  to  the  earth  thrown  up  by 
the  worms,  it  appears  to  put  an  edge  on  the  knives,  rather  than  injure  them. 
I  speak  from  experience ;  for  I  alwaj's  work  mine  myself.  I  have  added  a 
scraper  to  the  main  or  iron  roller;  and,  when  the  knives  get  clogged  with  dirt, 
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I  take  the  machine  to  the  pump,  and,  turning  them  briskly  the  contrary  way, 
clean  them  better  in  half  a  minute,  than,  by  scraping  them,  I  could  in  half  an 
hour.  Of  Mr.  Budding  I  know  nothing;  and,  therefore,  all  I  have  said  or 
may  say  on  this  subject  is  perfectly  disinterested.  I  believe  that  I  shall  be 
the  means  of  selling  him  several  machines  here,  and  chiefly  from  the  use  I  am 
seen  to  make  of  it  in  the  winter  months.  My  garden,  as,  I  think,  you  are 
aware,  abuts  upon  the  turnpike  road ;  and  I  am  seen  at  work  by  every  body 
passing.  If  there  should  be  any  point  on  which,  in  your  opinion,  Mr,  Budding 
could  give  me  information,  so  as  to  promote  the  sale  of  this  very  valuable 
invention,  perhaps  he  wouUl  do  it  by  letter.  I  had  mine  from  Willett  of  Lynn. 
—  Samuel  Taylor.      Whitthii^ton,  Stokefcrri/,  Nurfolk,  Nov.  23.  1836. 

A  Stage  for  Green-house  Plants  on  a  new  Plan.  —  This  stage  is  erected  in  an 
old  pine  pit.  Having  procured  eight  posts,  I  had  the  middle  of  them  cut  out 
3  ft.  downwards,  and  2^  in.  wide,  so  as  to  allow  the  rafters  to  pass  through 
them  ;  a  hole  being  made  through  each  end  of  the  rafters,  and  also  through  the 
posts,  for  pegs  to  pass  through,  to  fiisten  the  posts  and  rafters  together.  There 
are  holes  at  different  distances  down  the  posts,  so  that  the  rafters  can  be 
lowered  at  pleasure,  by  taking  out  the  pegs,  and  lowering  them  to  the  next  hole, 
and  so  on  to  the  depression  of  4  ft.  Gin.  The  first  hole  is  1  ft.  Gin.  from  the 
glass.  There  are  also  brackets  placed  on  the  rafters  for  shelves.  The  whole 
can  be  moved  higher  or  lower  in  the  space  of  a  few  miruites, —  G.  M. 
Faringdon  House,  Faringdon,  Berks,  Nov.  2-t.  1836. 

Trees  and  Shrubs  of  the  Canary  Islands  likely  to  prove  hardy  or  half-hardy 
in  the  Climate  of  London.  —  In  the  parts  just  published  of  the  Histoire  Naturelle 
des  lies  Canaries,  by  P,  Barker-Webb  and  S,  Berthelot,  are  beautiful  en- 
gravings of  the  following  species  :  —  Jnagyris  latifcMia,  t,  -10. ;  Genista  splendens, 
t.  43. ;  Polycarpia  carnosa,  t.  22. ;  Cerasus  Hixa,  t.  38. ;  a  splendid  kind  of 
Portugal  laurel  (see  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  714.)  ;  Genista  microphylla,  t.  42, ;  Genista 
stenopetala,  t,  45. ;  and  jS'empervivum  Gooch/cc,  t.  32.  The  views  of  entire  trees 
in  this  work,  given  under  the  head  of  Facies,  are  exquisitely  beautiful.  56nchus 
fruticosus,  a  seventh  part  of  the  natural  size;  and  Prenanthes  arborea,  a  ninth 
part  of  the  natm-al  size,  in  the  Atlas,  pi.  vi.,  are  very  singular  and  beautiful 
objects ;  but  still  more  so  are  Adenocarpus  frankeniwV/t-,?,  and  la  Retama 
bianca,  the  white  broom  (C'ytisus  nubigenus  :  see  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  G02.),  in  pi.  ix. 
These  two  shrubs  are  perfectly  hardy,  growing  at  the  height  of  from  6000  ft. 
to  8400  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  a  Vue  Phytostatique,  which  forms 
pi.  vii.  of  the  Atlas,  an  immense  plateau  is  shown,  partially  covered  with 
these  shrubs,  and  showing  several  bee-hives  formed  of  sections  of  cork  bark ; 
the  retama  being  singularly  productive  of  honey,  and  that  of  the  Canaries 
being  celebrated.  Boehmeria  rubra  and  O'lea  excclsa  (Facies,  pi.  xi.)  are  inte- 
resting objects;  and  more  particularly  so  ./unipcrus  t'edrus  Webb  et  Berthelot^ 
Vue  Phytostatique,  pi.  viii.  fig.  1.,  which  we  shall,  probably,  have  copied  for  the 
article  ./uniperus  in  the  Arboretum  Britannicum.  —  Cond. 

Managenienl  of  Plantations.  —  Mr.  Major,  lanilscape-gardencr  at  Knosthorpe, 
near  Leeds,  strongly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  thiiuiing  plantations 
with  a  view  to  ornament,  has  sent  us  a  long  paper  on  the  subject ;  and,  as  we 
are  not  likely  to  have  room  soon  for  it,  we  give  the  following  as  the  essence 
of  what  he  recommends: — 1.  "  Choose  such  trees  as  are  likely  to  remain 
where  they  are  planted  ;  and,  at  each  successive  thinning,  clear  off  a  few  of  their 
lower  branches,  till  a  clear  stem  is  formed  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  6  ft.,  or  to  a 
greater  height  in  trees  having  pendent  branches,  such  as  the  wych  elm,  lime, 
&c.  2.  Cut  down  all  the  trees  which  are  not  intended  finally  to  remain,  by 
degrees."  — J,  Major.     Knosthorpe,  near  Leeds,  Dec.  7.  1836. 

Tulips,  when  raised  from  seed,  require  a  peculiarity  in  management,  which 
would  not  readily  occur  to  any  cultivator,  who  was  not  either  a  vegetable 
ph3'siol()gist,  a  reader  of  books  on  florists'  flowers,  or  a  tulip-grower  of  great 
experience.  The  young  bulb  of  the  tulip  is  formed  on  the  radicle  which 
descends  from  the  seed;  and,  when  the  seed  is  sown  in  a  bed  or  in  a  deep  pot 
of  light  free  soil,  the  radicle  will  often  penetrate  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot  or 
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bed,  and  scarcely  produce  any  bulb  at  all.  The  same  thing  takes  place  with 
the  different  species  of  bulbous  7ris  v«'hen  raised  from  seed,  and,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  with  seedling  bulbs  of  every  kind.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  and 
to  cause  the  radicle  to  exliaust  itself  in  the  form  of  a  bulb,  instead  of  in  the 
form  of  a  long  slender  root,  the  seeds  should  be  sown  in  pots  or  pans,  not 
above  3  in.  or  4  in.  deep ;  or,  if  in  beds,  a  bed  of  slates  or  tiles  should  be  Ibrmed 
3  in.  or  4  in.  beneath  the  surface.  When  this  is  properly  attended  to,  the 
bulbs  produced  by  seedlings  the  first  year  will  be  as  large  as  those  of  three 
years'  growth,  where  no  stop  was  given  to  the  descent  of  the  roots.  This 
doctrine  is  very  well  illustrated  by  an  engraving  in  Smith's  Flomfs  Magazine, 
vol.  i.  p.  88. 


Art.  II.     Forewn  Notices, 


FRANCE. 

The  Climate  of  Monfpelier  as  compared  luith  that  of  Toulouse.  —  M.  Raffeneau 
Delille,  director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Montpelier,  has  published,  in  the 
last  numbers  of  the  Bnlletin  de  la  Soc.  d'Agric.  de  V Herault,  some  observa- 
tions which  show  that  tlie  climate  of  Montpelier  is  not  warmer  than  that  of 
Toulouse,  and  that  the  winters  there  are  more  rigorous  than  in  Avignon ;  for 
many  plants  that  endure  the  open  air  in  the  latter  town  were  frozen  at  Mont- 
pelier in  1820,  1830,  and  1835. 

M.  Delille  states  that,  on  Nov.  11.,  a  strong  north  wind  began  to  blow;  and 
that,  during  the  following  days,  the  frost  was  very  severe.  On  the  14th,  snow 
fell  plentifully;  and,  at  midnight  on  the  16th,  the  thermometer  stood  at  11° 
below  zero  in  Reaumur  (7°  Fahr.) ;  and  even  the  Quercus  virens,  the  arbutus, 
the  cypresses,  and  the  olives,  suffered  severely. 

Among  exotic  plants  which  were  in  the  open  air  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  M. 
Delille  mentions  the  following,  as  having  totally  perished:  —  Jcacia  dealbata, 
and  J.farnesiana,  A'\o%  fruticosa,  Capparis  spinosa.  Cassia  corymbosa,  Casuarina 
^•quisetifolia  (which  perished  at  20"  Fahr.),  the  orange,  the  citron,  Croton 
sebffera,  several  figs  (i^icus  Carica),  Lavatera  arborea,  young  plants  of 
ilfelia  Azederdch,  Opuntia  Dillenw,  Aristoteh'a  Mucqui,  Biiddle«  ^alvifolia 
and  B.  salicifolia,  &c.  Others  have  only  some  of  their  branches  or  stalks 
frozen,  and  sprang  up  again  from  the  roots;  such  as  the  Jcacia  heterophylla 
and  A.  Jidibrlssin,  A'stev  caroliniunus,  Tecoma  capensis  and  T.  grandiflora, 
Buddlea  globosa,  Ceratonia  ^iliqua,  T^'icus  Dumont/W,  i/ypericum  balearicum, 
Jasminum  revolutum,  Melianthus  major  and  M.  minor,  the  common  myrtle, 
the  pomegranate,  Pyrus  nepalensis,  ^Schinus  JSlolle,  Sophora  secundifolia, 
Aloysi«  citriodora,  &c. 

Cereus  peruvianus,  Fitex  ^I'gnus  castus,  and  V.  incisa,  iS'empervivum  arbo- 
reum,  Bcrheris  -  asiatica,  Wistan'a  Consequa»«,  Pittosporum  sinense,  and  a 
few  otiier  plants,  natives  of  a  southern  climate,  have,  on  the  other  hand,  stood 
out.  {JO Hermes,  Jan.  14.  1837.) 

The  Formation  of  Cork.  —  M.  Dutrochet  communicated,  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  results  of  his  observations  upon  the  form- 
ation of  cork  in  various  plants.  Cork  is  generally  supposed  to  be  produced 
by  a  superabundance  in  the  layer  of  cellular  tissue,  exterior  to  the  fibrous 
layers  of  the  bark,  as  in  the  Quercus  ^S'uber  ;  but  M.  Dutrochet  states  that, 
according  to  his  observations,  this  substance  has  a  different  origin.  The  ex- 
ternal coating  of  vegetables  is  composed  of  two  parts  :  1st,  the  epidermis,  or 
cuticle,  an  extremely  thin  membrane,  without  any  discernible  organisation ; 
2dly,  of  a  second  membrane,  composed  of  small  cells,  which  was  for  a  long  time 
confounded  with  the  epidermis,  but  has  been  very  clearly  distinguished  from 
it  by  M.  Adolphe  Brongniart.  This  membrane,  which  M.  Dutrochet  has  Aq- 
nomma.t&di  the  tegument  ov  jieau  ccllulaire,  mcvediSQS  in  thickness  by  the  pro- 
duction of  new  cells  upon  its  interior  surface.     According  to  him,  it  is  this 
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centripetal  developemcnt  that  produces  the  cork.  The  parenchyma  of  the 
bark  has  no  share  in  the  production  of  this  substance,  unless  we  consider  it  as 
furnishing  liquid  nourishment,  for  the  extraordinary  developement  of  the 
ceHular  tissue.  It  is  proved,  by  this  mode  of  gro\\  th,  that  cork  is  entirely 
composed  of  transverse  rows  of  small  cells,  of  which  the  oldest  are  on  the 
outside,  and  the  last  formed  on  the  inside.  The  tissue  formed  by  their  assem- 
blage is  disposed  in  layers.  Each  of  these  layers  corresponds  to  one  year's 
growth. 

There  is  also  a  variety  of  the  elm  which  produces  cork;  but  it  is  only  found 
on  the  branches,  which  are  from  eight  to  ton  years  old.  After  this  age  the 
production  of  cork  ceases.  It  is  particularly  in  this  sort  of  cork,  which  differs 
little  from  that  of  Quercus  /Suber,  that  M.  Dutrochet  has  observed  the  mode 
of  growth  of  this  substance. 

The  interior  of  the  prickles  upon  roses  and  brambles  is  occupied  by  true 
cork,  of  the  same  nature  as  the  preceding.  The  same  is  tlie  case  in  the 
prickles  of  Xanthoxylum  /uglandifolium.  Among  monocotyledonous  plants, 
we  find  an  instance  of  the  production  of  cork  in  the  ramus  elephantipes.  It 
is  upon  the  enormous  rootstock  of  this  plant  that  the  formation  takes  place; 
and  it  is  absolutely  the  same  as  otlier  cork.  (L'JIervics,  Jan.  14.  1837.) 

A  Iii/hrid  Apple.  —  M.  Legal!,  president  of  the  Society  of  Science  and  Arts 
of  Rennes,  has  made  known  a  very  extraordinary  instance  of  hybridity.  It 
occurred  in  a  variety  of  apple  sprung  from  seeds  probably  fecundated  by  the 
pollen  of  a  variety  different  from  that  wliicii  bore  the  flower.  These  apples 
were  grown  at  the  Chateau  of  Brequigny  :  they  are  very  large,  and  somewhat 
oblique  at  their  base ;  of  a  fine  red  on  one  side  and  yellowish  or  greenish  on 
the  other.  The  two  sides  are  of  imequal  thickness,  and  have  a  different 
odour.  The  flavour  is  also  different  ;  that  of  the  red  side  being  acid,  whilst  that 
of  tlie  yellow  side  is  very  sweet.  It  may  be  called  an  apple  formed  by  the 
union  of  half  a  sweet  apple,  and  half  a  sour  apple.  The  seeds  are  scarcely 
ever  perfectly  developed,  as  in  most  hybrids ;  being  commonly  reduced  to  the 
envelopes,  which,  however,  are  very  thick.     {Id.,  Jan.  14.  1837.) 

GERMANY. 

Palms  for  Sale  at  Hamhurg.  —  Messrs.  Ecklon  and  Zeyher  collected  many 
plants  of  Encephalartos  in  South  Africa  in  1835;  and  the  following  species 
are  now  at  Hamburg  for  sale,  at  prices  varying  from  50  to  li^OO  marcs,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  plants  :  — 

Encephalartos  Frederici  Gulielm/'  Lehm.,  from  1ft.  8 in.  to  8ft.  Sin.  high; 
from  3  ft.  4  in.  to  4ft.  3  in.  in  circumference;  price  from  200  to  1200  marcs. 

E.  Altensteluii  Lehm.,  from  5  ft.  2  in.  to  10  ft.  G  in.  high  ;  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft. 
Sin.  in  circumference;  and  price  from  300  to  1000  marcs. 

E.  differ  Lehm.,  from  4  ft.  I  in.  to  9  ft.  7  in.  high  ;  from  3  ft.  G  in.  to  4  ft. 
10 in.  in  circumference;  and  price  from  400  to  700  marcs. 

E.  iiorridus  Lehm.,  from  1  ft.  4  in.  to  2  ft.  7  in.  high  ;  from  2  ft.  G  in.  to  3  ft. 
5  in.  in  circumference  ;  and  price  from  50  to  200  marcs. 

E.  pungens,  from  2  ft.  5  in.  to  2  ft.  9  in.  high  ;  from  2  ft.  9  in.  to  3  ft.  4  in.  in 
circumference ;  and  price  from  200  to  250  marcs. 

These  are  the  dimensions  of  the  naked  stems,  without  any  leaves  ;  the 
plants  being  at  present  lying  in  a  dry  room,  and,  consequently,  in  a  fit  state 
for  transportation.     A  marc  is  nearly  Is.  3d. 


Art.  III.     Domestic  Notices. 
ENGLAND. 


The  Popidus  viridis  Hort.,  P.  nigra  var.  viridis  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  1652.,  I  be- 
lieve to  be  a  native  of  Suffolk,  and  to  have  been  first  discovered  by  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Nurse,  who  lived  at  Bealings,  near  Woodbridge.     Whether  he 
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is  now  living,  I  cannot  say,  or  he  could  furnish  you  with  all  particulars.  We 
have  grown  it,  I  should  think,  twenty  years ;  which  is,  probably,  as  long  as  it 
has  been  cultivated;  but  of  this  I  am  not  certain.  It  is  distinguished  by  its 
bright  green  leaves  (from  which  it  takes  its  name),  and  also  by  the  light  colour 
and  smooth  round  wood  of  the  young  shoots.  —  Frederick  Maclcie.  Nortvich 
Nursery,  Dec.  1836. 

Acficia  and  Eucalijpfus  in  the  Norwich  Niirseri/. — The  acacias  are  looking 
well,  and  are  covered  with  flower  buds.  One  of  them  lost  its  leader  last  winter, 
which  somewhat  spoils  the  appearance  of  it;  but  it  has  made  a  vigorous  growth 
this  season.  I  have  tried  a  good  many  species  of  Eucalyptus  abroad ;  bat  I 
think  none  will  stand  our  winters  so  well  as  the  E.  alpina.  It  grows  much 
slower  than  any  of  the  others  ;  and  its  wood,  therefore,  gets  better  ripened. 
Both  E.  robusta  and  E.  resinifera  have  had  their  younger  shoots  injured  this 
autumn  ;  but  E.  alpina  looks  as  well  as  it  did  at  midsummer.  It  grows  on 
the  highest  parts  of  Mount  Wellington,  and  was  thence  sent  to  me  by  James 
Backhouse.  —  Id. 

Growing  Grajjes  in  ilie  open  Air  in  Herefordshire. —  Mr.  Moss,  gardener  at 
Eastnor  Castle,  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  successful  grape-growers  in  Eng- 
land, both  in  and  out  of  doors.  He  had  5001b.  of  grapes  last  season,  from  a 
black  Hambui'g  vine ;  the  circumference  of  the  stem  of  which,  at  the  collar, 
or  surface  of  the  ground,  was  under  4  in.  In  1835,  the  crop  on  the  same  vine 
was  equally  as  heavy.  Mr.  Low  of  Clapton,  and  many  other  nurserymen, 
saw  both  crops.  In  1833,  I  had  three  bushels  of  bunches  of  the  esperione 
grape  on  one  plant,  in  the  open  air,  12  years  old,  and  5  in.  in  the  circum- 
ference of  its  stem  :  several  of  the  bunches  were  2ilb. ;  audit  has  produced 
equally  good  crops  since.  The  border  was  neither  dug  nor  dunged  in  any 
way  whatever  for  the  last  eight  \ears.  The  above  is  adduced  in  order  to 
afford  me  an  opportunity  of  saying  that  1  do  not  think  that  the  circumference 
or  diameter  of  the  stem  of  a  vine  has  anything  at  all  to  do  with  the  weight 
of  crop  that  vine  is  capable  of  producing.  Mr.  Moss,  1VL-.  Brown,  gar- 
dener at  Stoke  Edith  Park,  and  several  other  gardeners  in  this  neighbourhood, 
are  all  of  the  same  opinion  ;  but  all  of  them  approve  of  Mr.  Hoare's  Treatise 
on  the  Vine  in  every  other  respect  but  this.  —  D.  Beaton.  Haffield,  near 
Ledbury,  March  24.  1837. 

Trimestrian,  or  Three-month,  Wheats.  —  I  am  persuaded  that  the  term 
trimestrian  is  not  applicable  to  wheats  grown  in  any  of  our  British  climates. 
The  shortest  time  in  which  I  have  raised  wheat  by  culture,  adapted  for  the 
general  purposes  of  husbandry,  has  been  154  days,  instead  of  90  days,  the 
trimestrian  period.  I  suspect,  however,  that  most  kinds  of  wheat  will  ripen 
in  six  months,  if  judiciously  treated. — John  Le  Couteur.  Bellevue,  Jersey, 
Feb.  27.  1837. 

Col.  Le  Couteur  informs  us  that  his  collection  of  wheat  in  actual  cultiva- 
tion, consisted  of  more  than  150  varieties  or  subvarieties,  previously  to  receiv- 
ing the  54  sorts  which,  through  the  kindness  of  M.  Vilmorin  (see  p.  45.),  we 
were  enabled  to  send  him.  Col.  Le  Couteur  has  lately  published  a  small 
work  On  the  Varieties,  Properties,  and  Classification  of  Wheat,  of  which  a  very 
interesting  notice  will  be  found  in  tlie  British  Press  for  Feb.  24.,  and  another 
in  the  Scotsman  of  Feb.  8.  Col.  Le  Couteur  being  in  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Lawson  of  Edinburgh  and  M.  Vilmorin  of  Paris,  all  his  sorts  of  wheat 
will  speedily  be  tried  by  the  best  cultivators  in  Europe.  When  an  amateur 
cultivator,  such  as  Col.  Le  Couteur,  is  seconded  by  tradesmen  so  scientific,  so 
ardent,  and  so  extensively  connected,  as  Mr.  Lawson  and  M.  Vilmorin,  the 
greatest  good  to  society  is  likely  to  be  the  result.  —  Ccnd. 

SCOTLAND. 

Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh.  —  JMarch  9.  Professor  Graham,  who  was 
in  the  chair,  alluded  to  the  flourisiiing  condition  of  the  Society,  wliich, 
although  not  yet  a  year  old,  had  enrolled  above  a  hundred  members,  ex- 
clusive of  the  British  and  Foreign  honorary  members  recently  elected.     After 
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various  donations  had  been  noticed,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Nicol,  "  On  the 
Microscopic  Structure  of  the  Wood  of  various  Species  of  i?hamnus,"  showing 
that,  in  numerous  instances,  marked  peculiarities  of  internal  structure  bore 
reference  to  obvious  external  characters.  The  i)aper  was  illustrated  by  several 
beautiful  drawings,  prepared  by  IMr.  James  M'Nab.  A  paper  was  also  read 
from  Mr.  Sluittleworth,  containing  an  account  of  a  botanical  excursion  to  the 
Alps  of  the  Valais,  Switzerland. 

March  17.  being  tlie  anniversary  of  the  Society,  between  twenty  and  thirty 
of  the  members  supped  together  at  the  British  Hotel ;  Professor  Graham  in 
the  chair,  Dr.  Walker-Arnott,  croupier.  It  was  arranged  that  the  future 
anniversary  mcethigs  of  the  Society  should  take  place  on  the  second  Thursday 
of  March,  and  that  the  president  should  ]irepare  for  eacli  occasion  a  report 
of  the  progress  and  state  of  botany  in  Britain.  (Edin.  Advert.,  March  21.) 

Fkva  Pcrllioisis.  —  The  writer  of  botanical  notices  in  the  Pertli  Courier, 
who  is  generally  understood  to  be  ]Mr.  Kobertson,  the  very  intelligent  gardener 
at  Kinfauns  Castle,  contemplates  publishing  soon  a  flora  of  the  plants  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Perth.  From  the  varied  economical  and  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  author,  we  have  no  doubt  he  will  make  it  a  very  interesting  work. 
—  Cond. 


Art.  IV.     The  West  London  Gardeners   Association  for  mutual 
Instruction. 

Having  formerly  sent  you  a  copy  of  the  rules  of  the  West  London  Gar- 
deners' Association,  I  now  send  you,  by  order  of  the  committee,  a  short 
abstract  of  the  minutes  of  the  Society  since  it  has  met  regularly.  —  li.  Fish, 
Secrctmy.     March  4.  1837. 

Dec.  5.  1837.  The  first  discussion  took  place,  when  the  first  part  of  Mr. 
Fisli's  essay  was  read,  showing  the  importance  of  general  and  scientific  know- 
ledge, from  a  consideration  of  the  improvements  which  have  already  been 
effected,  and  the  general  interest  felt  for  gardening  pursuits.  A  very  animated 
discussion  followed  ;  but  the  objections  brought  forward  were  introduced  more 
for  the  purpose  of  tempting  discussion,  than  from  a  belief  in  their  validit}'. 

Dec.  19.  The  latter  part  of  Mr.  Fish's  Essay  was  read,  showing  the  im- 
portance of  the  possession  of  general  and  scientific  information  by  gardeners, 
from  a  consideration  of  the  means  by  which  improvements  were  likely  to  be 
effected  ;  and,  also,  from  a  consideration  of  the  doubts  and  uncertainties  under 
which  they  still  labour.  Mr.  Acton  expressed  his  general  approval  of  the 
essay ;  dwelt  upon  the  importance  of  gardeners  being  acquainted  with  literature 
as  well  as  with  science ;  and,  above  all,  on  the  importance  of  making  our 
knowledge  subservient  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  good.  He  reprobated  the 
cruel  custom  of  torturing  insects;  and  contended  that  gardeners  might  attain 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  entomology  from  books.  Mr.  Fish  contended  that 
books  were  but  a  secondary  means  of  obtaining  knowledge,  when  compared 
with  practical  investigation.  Mr.  Russel  mentioned  a  remedy  for  the  turnip 
fly  (turnip  flea-beetle)  ;  namely,  rolling  the  ground  early  in  the  morning,  which 
crushed  the  beetle,  which  was  at  that  time  reposing  in  the  hollow  of  the  clod. 
Mr.  Plunkett  considered,  that  the  only  benefit  that  could  arise  from  rolling, 
would  be  from  the  grit  and  dust  left  upon  the  plant  by  tiie  roller,  which  would 
prevent  the  beetle  from  lodging  upon  it.  Mr.  Hardie  mentioned  a  remedy 
which  he  had  always  found  etlectual ;  namely,  watering  the  young  plants  with 
a>i  infusion  of  the  leaves  and  stalks  of  the  elder.  Mr.  Gibbs  had  been  long 
conversant  with  the  practice  of  rolling,  but  considered  it  very  ineffectual.  Mr. 
Acton  gave  a  recipe  for  destroying  the  thrips  upon  small  plants,  namely,  enclosing 
them  in  a  glass  receiver,  along  with  a  piece  of  camphor  in  spirits  of  wine,  when 
the  fumes  of  the  camphor  would  liave  the  desired  effect.  Mr,  Bailie  detailed 
a  very  interesting  experiment,  by  which  a  large  bell-glass,  set  air-tight  over 
some  orchideous  plants,  was  burst  by  the  expansion  of  the  air  within  it,  when 
exposed  to  the  full  influence  of  the  sun.   An  interesting  conversation  followed, 
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respecting  the  growing  and  transporting  of  plants  in  close  glazed  cases ;  the 
vitality  of  seeds ;  the  vegetating  of  white  clover  after  the  fires  made  b}'  gipsies  in 
their  encampments,  and  the  appearance  of  cruciferous  plants,  after  great  con- 
flagrations in  town. 

Jan.  2.  1837.  Exhibited,  some  fine  specimens  of  French  pears,  and  also  some 
Ribston  pippins,  and  other  apples,  by  Mr.  Plunkett,  gardener  to  Dr.  Sutherland, 
Otto  House,  Hammersmith.  An  essay  was  read  by  Mr.  Russel,  "  On  the 
Advantages  we  derive  from  the  Cultivation  of  the  Soil."  Mr.  Russel  commenced 
his  essay  by  referring  to  the  ]n-evailing  opinion,  that  man,  at  first,  existed  as  a 
rude  and  savage  being,  depending  upon  the  chances  of  the  day  for  his  support ; 
that  a  great  advance  in  civilisation  was  made  when  man  began  to  cultivate  the 
soil,  thus  evidencing  the  presence  of  forethought;  also,  that  agriculture 
ameliorates  the  climate,  prevents  extremes  of  heat  and  of  cold,  of  heavy 
rains  and  excessive  drought;  and  banishes  famine,  with  all  its  evils, from  a  land. 
Mr.  Fish  contended  that  the  savage  state,  instead  of  being  the  foremost  state 
of  man,  existed  only  among  those  who  had  wandered  or  been  banished 
from  society;  that  the  art  of  cultivating  the  soil  preceded  the  keeping  of 
flocks  and  of  herds  ;  and  that  the  latter  must  have  been  contemporary  with 
hunting  :  that  the  mere  cultivating  of  the  soil  exerts  a  very  secondary  influence 
in  promoting  civilisation,  as  countries,  hitherto  agricultural,  without  cities  and 
without  commerce,  have  been  inhabited  by  despot  rulers  and  by  abject  serfs; 
but  that,  undoubtedly,  agriculture,  arboriculture,  and  draining  have  effected 
much  for  the  climate  of  our  country,  and  the  salubrity  of  its  atmosphere. 

Jan.  IG.  1837'.  Exhibited,  good  specimens  of  apples,  by  Mr.  Underwood, 
gardener  to  W.  King,  Esq.,  Hamlet  House ;  also  some  good  pears  from  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire's,  Chiswick  House.  Mi\  Bailie  took  occasion  to  remark 
that  the  Easter  beurre,  and  other  Flemish  pears,  were  superior  for  kitchen 
use  to  the  Uvedale,  St.  Germain,  and  other  baking  pears. 

Jan.  30.  Exhibited  a  bunch  of  Russian  violets,  by  Mr.  Bailie,  Hammersmith. 
Mr.  Russel  read  a  continuation  of  his  essay,  which  was  similar  in  matter  to  the 
former  part.  He  adverted  to  the  happiness  enjoyed  by  man  in  different  climates, 
in  proportion  as  his  energies  were  exercised ;  and,  following  up  his  former  re- 
marks, contended  that  the  presence  of  corn  in  a  country  indicated  the  high 
civilisation  of  that  country  ;  and  instanced  the  finding  of  wheat  in  the  pyra- 
mids of  Egypt,  as  attesting  the  high  state  of  civilisation  which  that  country  had 
then  reached.  Mr.  Fish,  in  addition  to  other  remarks,  contended  that  the  very 
existence  of  these  pyramids,  reared  with  immense  labour,  without  one  principle 
of  utility,  furnishes  an  incontrovertible  proof  of  the  low  state  of  civilisation  which 
then  existed.  Mr.W.  Knight  adverted  to  the  condition  of  the  natives  of  America, 
as  a  proof  that  cultivating  the  soil  was  not  always  associated  with  anything 
worthy  of  the  name  of  civilisation.  Mr.  Caie  considered  that,  where  education 
and  civilisation  existed,  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  soil  would  follow.  Mr. 
Parrot  contended  that  civilisation  had  been  more  indebted  to  the  mechanical 
orders,  than  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  Mr.  Keane  followed  up  his  former 
remarks,  by  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  beneficial  influence  which  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  exercises  in  promoting  civilisation. 

Feb.  15.  Mr.  Keane  read  an  essay  "  On  the  Necessity  of  understanding  the 
Properties  of  Soils,  as  affording  the  best  Clue  to  the  Cultivation  of  Fruits  and 
Vegetables."  Mr.  Keane  commenced  with  referring  to  some  opinions  of  Sir 
Humphry  Davy ;  then  hinted  at  the  pleasure  which  chemistry  aflPords  when 
the  first  difficulties  are  got  over;  adverted  to  the  fact,  that  simple  earths  will 
not  sustain  vegetable  growth  ;  and  noticed  the  means  by  which  an  undue  pre- 
ponderance of  any  ingredient  may  be  known  and  remedied;  the  importance  of 
practical  experimentalising ;  the  necessity  for  a  proper  nomenclature  for  soils  ; 
the  suiting  of  soils  to  the  different  habits  of  plants;  and  the  usefulness  of 
such  knowledge,  from  the  laws  of  nature  remaining  immutable.  Mr.  Fish 
agreed  in  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Keane,  as  showing  the  importance  of 
even  a  slight  acquaintance  with  chemical  science;  adverted  to  the  use  of  cal- 
careous manures,  and  when  their  application  would  be  profitable;  the  means 
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of  detecting  the  presence  of  magnesian  limestone ;  and  a  simple  method  of 
ascertaining  the  value  of  marls.  Mr.  Stapleton  brouglit  forward  a  number  of 
substances  which  remained  insoluble  after  an  analysis  of  the  ashes  of  the  vinej 
he  also  showed  the  principle  of  capillary  attraction  witli  two  panes  of  glass, 
and  small  glass  tubes.  J\lr,  Ayres  considered  that  Mr.  Keane  had  paid  too 
much  attention  to  the  opinions  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  as  that  eminent  chemist 
was  in  error  in  several  points,  more  especially  in  his  recommending  the  use  of 
fresh  manure ;  it  being  now  known  that  manure  possesses  the  greatest  fertilising 
inHucnce  when  used  in  a  decomposed  state,  from  the  humic  acid  it  contains. 
Mr.  Stapleton  informed  the  Society  that  Mr.  Layton,  a  chemical  gentleman, 
would  be  happy  to  give  several  lectures  to  the  Society  ;  and  the  Society,  having 
passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Layton,  commissioned  Mr.  Stapleton  to  state 
that  the  Society  would  be  obliged  by  his  services. 


Art.  V.    Retrospective  Criticism. 

Erratum.  — In  Vol.  XII.  p.  55i.  line  15.,  for  "  30  ft.  high,"  read  "  13  ft. 
high." 

Increase  of  the  Stump  of  the  Silver  Fir,  without  tlie  Aid  of  Leaves,  (p.  142.)  — 
I  feel  not  a  little  gratified,  and  certainly  much  obliged  to  you,  for  inserting  M. 
Dutrochet's  account  of  the  growth  of  the  roots  of  the  silver  fir  so  long  after 
the  tree  had  been  felled.  It  is  some  confirmation,  I  think,  of  my  own  ideas 
regarding  the  local  developement  of  the  vital  membrane,  and  non-descent  of 
the  sap,  published  some  years  ago.  M.  Dutrochet's  endeavours  to  ascertain 
the  fact,  in  the  first  place,  and  his  candour  in  afterwards  publishing  it,  show 
him  to  be  a  lover  of  truth  ;  because  this  fact  not  only  contradicts  some  of  his 
own  previously  declared  opinions,  but  those  of  many  of  his  most  intimate 
friends  and  coadjutors  in  the  investigation  of  vegetable  economy  and  botanical 
research. 

We  have  cause  to  regret  that  that  eminent  physiologist  has  not  appended 
his  own  explanation  of  this  curious  phenomenon  to  the  naked  fact ;  as  it  is 
probable  he  would  have  entered  into  a  justification  of  the  opinion  of  Du  Hamel, 
Knight,  De  Candolle,  Lindley,  &c.,  who  have  all  affirmed,  as  an  indisputable 
doctrine,  that  the  accretion  of  the  stems  and  roots  of  trees  is  accomplished  by 
the  subsidence  and  organisable  properties  of  the  elaborated  sap.  This  he 
(M.  Dutrochet)  would  very  naturally  have  done,  not  only  in  his  own  behalf 
and  that  of  his  friends,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  science  itself.  It  would  be 
curious,  too,  to  see  how  he  would  apply  his  own  favourite  doctrine  of  the 
cxosmose  and  endosmose  currents  of  the  sap  in  vascular  tissue,  where  no  cir- 
culation of  the  fluids  could  take  place,  anil  where  there  were  inlets,  but  no 
outlets,  save  a  small  degree  of  expansion. 

The  only  comment  on  the  circumstance  is  the  following  sentence :  —  "  It 
appears  from  this,  that  the  growth  of  trees  in  diameter  is  the  result  of  a  local 
developement ;  and  that  the  organic  matter  of  this  increase  does  not  descend 
from  the  upper  parts  of  the  trunk,  as  some  physiologists  still  think."  Whether 
this  sentence  was  written  by  the  reporter  to  U Hermes,  or  by  M.  Dutrochet 
himself,  does  not  appear  ;  but,  if  by  the  latter  gentleman,  it  will  astonish  many 
of  his  own  admirers,  as  well  as  all  those  who  consider  the  descent  of  the  sap 
as  an  irrefragable  truth.  —  .7.  Main.     March  14.  1837. 

Introducing  the  better  Sorts  of  Vegetables  to  Cottagers.  (Vol.  XI.  p.  G3.) —  I 
believe  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  much  about  introducing  the  better  sorts 
of  vegetables  to  cottagers.  I  find  many  who  cannot  endure  that  general 
favourite,  celery  ;  and  1  have  amused  myself  to-day  on  the  subject  with  a  man 
at  work  here.  I  sent  him  some  salad,  nicely  dressed  for  my  own  dinner,  to 
try  and  make  him  like  celery  and  beet-root.  Even  the  dressing  did  not  make 
it  palatable  to  him,  nor  conquer  his  objections  to  the  celery  and  beet-root ;  and 
we  had  a  hearty  laugh  together,  when  he  closed  the  description  of  his  dislike 
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to  them,  by  observing  that  "  half  the  vegetables  great  folks  eat,  the  poor  man 
would  not  pick  up  in  the  road."  In  fact,  half  our  tastes  are  acquired.  —  Selim. 
Feb.  5.  18.37. 

Destroi/ing  the  Thrips,  SfC.  —  It  appears,  by  the  statement  of  IMr.  C.  Puller 
(Vol.  XII.  p.  352.),  that  my  receipt  for  destroying  the  thrips  is  not  applicable 
where  there  is  fire-heat ;  though  I  beg  to  assure  him  that  my  cucumber  plants 
in  the  frame  did  very  well  after  its  application :  but  I  sprinkled  them  with  clean 
water  next  morning,  and  kept  them  shaded  all  day.  The  following  recipe,  re- 
commended by  the  worthy  president  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  J.  A.  Knight, 
Esq.,  for  the  destruction  of  both  thrips  and  red  spider,  and  which  he  has  practised 
for  some  time,  will,  I  think,  be  more  applicable  for  Mr.  C.  Puller's  stove 
cucumbers ;  and,  as  I  have  not  seen  it  stated  in  your  pages,  I  take  the  liberty 
of  sending  it  to  Mr.  C.  Puller,  by  way  of  compensation  for  his  loss.  Mr. 
Knight  knocked  the  small  tube  off  tbe  end  of  his  old  apparatus  used  for 
smoking  the  stoves,  &c.,  and  had  small  holes  made  in  the  end,  which  rendered 
it  something  like  Curtis's  lime-duster,  figured  in  Vol.  I.  p.  4]  5.  A  small 
quantity  of  tbe  flour  of  sulphur  was  put  into  this,  now  to  be  called  the  sulphur 
tube,  along  with  a  few  pieces  of  feathers  (cut  off  the  ends  of  the  strongest 
quills).  This  being  done,  the  sulphur  tube  was  put  on  a  pair  of  bellows,  and 
held  under  the  leaves  of  vines,  peaches,  melons,  cucumbers,  &c. ;  and,  by  the 
operator  giving  very  gentle  puffs,  the  rigidity  of  the  feathers  kept  tossing  the 
sulphur  about  in  such  a  manner  as  only  to  allow  it  to  come  out  in  very  small 
quantities,  which  deposits  itself  under  and  over  every  leaf  in  the  house  or 
frame,  and  bids  defiance  to  every  species  of  insect :  the  house  or  frame  to  be 
kept  rather  warmer  than  usual,  and  the  plants  not  to  be  sprinkled  afterwards. 
The  above  may  be  of  great  service  to  us  in  frame  culture ;  but  I  think  there  is 
nothing  that  will  beat  the  old  plan  in  vineries  where  there  are  whitewashed 
flues  ;  which  is  that  of  adding  a  handful  of  the  flour  of  sulphur  to  the  whitewash, 
and  brushing  it  on  the  flues  before  the  leaves  come  out.  — Agronovie^s  Nejihew. 
Feb.  15.  1837. 

Sir  Henry  Steiiarfs  Mode  of  transplanting  Trees,  and  relative  Subjects.  — 
Between  twenty  and  thirty  years  ago,  I  M'as  engaged  at  school  in  learning  that 
part  of  arithmetic  called  Profit  and  Loss ;  and  for  several  years  I  have  been 
engaged  in  planting  for  Profit  and  Loss ;  for  the  young  trees  which  I  have 
planted  I  term  Profit,  and  the  large  ones  Loss.  This  aping  of  Sir  Henry 
Steuart's  plan  I  detest;  but,  though  I  said  all  I  could  to  point  out  its  defects 
to  my  employer,  it  was  of  no  avail,  he  having  read  that  part  of  the  Planter^s 
Guide  which  states  that,  "  where  gentlemen  are  led  by  their  gardeners,  it  is 
the  blind  leading  the  blind."  Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  Sir  Henry  Steuart, 
it  is  a  fact,  that  those  who  have  been  led  by  him  have  had  reason  to  repent ; 
and  are  not  so  blind,  but  they  can  now  see  very  clearly  that  their  newly 
planted  large  trees  look  like  stricken  deer,  and  their  large  transplanting 
machines  like  lumber.  I  did  not  lay  down  the  pruning-knife,  and  take  up  the 
pen,  merely  to  write  the  above  truth,  but  another,  of  a  different  nature.  Having 
seen  Mr.  R.  Glendinning's  list  of  trees  in  Vol.  XII.  p.  515.,  which  he  recom- 
mends for  planting  an  approach,  it  struck  me  how  easy  it  was  to  write  out  a 
list  of  names  of  trees,  and  recommend  it  in  print,  but  how  difficult  it  is  to  get 
gentlemen  to  take  any  notice  of  it,  particularly  any  of  those  gentlemen  who 
have  read  the  Planter^s  Guide.  During  the  last  three  years,  I  have  planted, 
and  am  now  completing,  an  approach  about  a  mile  long ;  the  ground  very 
much  undulated,  and  a  variety  of  soil.  I  recommended  a  long  list  of  hardy 
trees,  such  as  ^^cer  monspessulanum,  Negundo  fia^drnfoWum,  different  species 
of  -^'sculus,  the  ash,  different  species  of  American  oaks,  &c.  To  form  back 
and  side  scenes  near  the  mansion,  or,  rather,  to  improve  them,  there  being  no 
evergreen  trees  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  plenty  of  oak  and  beech, 
I  recommended  Cedrus  Libani,  Pinus  Ccmbra,  A^hies  Dougliis//,  <S:c.,  of  that 
delightful  family,  grouped  in  such  a  manner  as  I  thought  would  connect  the 
new  planting  with  the  old,  as  well  as  to  soften  the  winter's  cold.  All  I  could 
say  was  of  no  avail  whatever,  my  employer  having  read  the  Planter's  Guide  ; 
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and  last,  though  not  least,  I  planted  about  a  hundred  bushes,  as  they  were 
called,  which  were  ordered  to  be  all  of  the  common  hawthorn.  Here  I  tried 
again  to  introduce  a  long  list  of  new,  beautiful,  and  curious  thorns,  such  as 
C'ratjE^gus/anacetifolia,  C.  cocclnea,  C.  c.  corallina,  C.  macracantha,  &c. ;  l)ut  all 
my  fine  names  were  of  no  use  whatever,  my  employer  having  read  Sir.  Henry 
Steuart's  P/aiiier's  Guide,  and  being  determined  not  to  be  led  by  "  the  blind." 
I  therefore  determined  never  more  to  mention  anything  new;  feeling  confident 
that  it  is  extreme  folly  to  attempt  to  lead  those  who  will  not  see.  Sir  Henry 
Steuart  very  truly  remarks  that  "  the  lords  of  the  soil  in  this  kingdom  have, 
from  time  inuuemorial,  been  good  sportsmen,  and,  of  late,  they  have  become 
knowing  agriculturists  and  cattle-breeders;  and,  as  the  tide  of  fashion  has,  not 
long  since,  set  in  from  the  south  in  favour  of  the  occupation  last  mentioned, 
and  flowetl  even  to  fulness,  so  we  may  hope  that  the  knowledge  of  wood  will, 
ere  long,  have  its  turn."  Who,  I  ask,  but  gardeners  (notwithstanding  their 
being  such  blind  guides),  are  to  set  in  the  wood  fashion  from  the  south  ?  It 
always  appeared  strange  to  me,  that  a  man  of  such  abilities  as  Sir  Henry 
Steuart  sliould  speak  in  the  manner  he  does  of  gardeners.  He  is  certainly 
taking  tiie  leading-strings  out  of  the  gardeners'  hands,  when  he  tries  to  make 
gentlemen  believe  that  an  old  tree  will  grow  just  as  well  after  removal  as  a 
young  one  ;  for  this  is  certainly  the  blind  leading  the  blind.  To  put  Sir  Henry 
Steuart's  assertion  about  gardeners  to  the  test,  let  us  suppose  that  a  gentleman, 
wishing  to  make  some  alteration  in  his  grounds,  had  engaged  a  first-rate 
gardener  to  lead  him.  The  knowledge  of  this  blind  man  would  have  directed 
him  to  trench,  mix,  and  pulverise  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  2  ft. ;  to  convert 
his  abundant  stock  of  peat  earth  into  pabulum,  or  convertible  matter,  after 
Lord  Meadowbank's  plan ;  to  apply  it  to  the  surface  of  the  trenched  ground  ; 
and  to  thoroughly  mix  the  whole  into  one  uniform  mass.  This  part  of  the 
work  having  been  well  executed,  the  blind  gardener  would  advise  his  employer 
to  get  young  trees  from  a  nurser}',  that  had  been  transplanted  for  three  years, 
at  3  ft.  apart  every  way,  and  to  pay  the  nurseryman  three  times  as  much  money 
for  them  as  is  generally  charged  for  tiiose  plants  grown  in  the  usual  way  at 
1  ft.  apart.  Had  Sir  Henry  Steuart  spent  his  money,  directed  by  the  blind 
man's  knowledge,  in  the  above  manner,  he  would  have  had  more  real  beauty, 
and  more  real  property,  in  his  woods,  than  there  can  be  in  them  at  present ;  for, 
had  young  trees  been  planted  in  1816,  on  Sir  Henry  Steuart's  estate,  with  the 
same  allowance  of  manure  which  he  had  given  to  old  ones,  they  would  by 
this  time  have  measured,  if  Quercus  pedunculata,  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  high ;  if 
Q.  sessiliflora,  from  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  high  ;  and  if  the  Chichester  or  Himtingdon 
elm,  in  a  favourable  soil,  from  40  ft.  to  50  ft  high.  Indeed,  I  shall  be  within 
the  bounds  of  truth,  when  I  assert  that,  had  even  the  common  English  elm 
been  planted,  at  the  above-mentioned  time,  about  5  ft.  above  the  level,  and 
20  ft.  from  the  lake,  it  would  have  measured  60  ft.  high.  —  Agronomc's  Nephew. 
Nov.  1.  1836. 

Forming  Plantations  ivith  a  Vieiv  to  facilitating  their  Aftermanagemcnt.  —  I 
quite  concur  with  Mr.  Archibald  Gorrie,  in  his  observations  (see  Vol.  XII. 
p.  237.)  on  my  plan  of  "  forming  plantations  with  a  view  to  facilitating  their 
aftermanagement,"  that  no  regular  plan  of  thinning  them  is  to  be  put  in  com- 
petition with  a  thinning  under  the  superintentlence  of  a  skilful  forester.  But 
he  must  bear  in  luind,  that  three  fourths  of  the  plantations  in  England  are 
ruined  for  want  of  early  thinning  of  any  kind;  that  very  few  persons  can  have 
the  aid  of  skilful  foresters  ;  and  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  [)lanters,  either 
for  want  of  time  or  inclination,  or  from  being  too  idle,  cannot,  or  do  not,  iu 
fact,  superintend  such  operations.  It  was  for  the  use  of  that  large  class  of 
persons  that  my  plan  was  promulgated.  Further  experience  induces  me  most 
strongly  to  recommend  that  plan  of  planting,  with  a  view  to  subsequent  ma- 
nagement, to  those  who  are  not  likely  to  be  able  to  command  a  forester's  aid, 
or  their  own  time.  I  have,  this  season,  experienced  the  advantages  of  it  in  a 
plantation  of  10  acres,  formed  upon  the  plan  recommended  in  Vol.  X.  p.  26. 
This  plantation,  now  of  nine  years'  growth,  required  thinning  this  winter.     It 
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would  have  occupied  any  one  many  dajs  to  mark  the  trees  to  be  cut 
out,  and  I  could  not  possibly  devote  an  hour  to  it.  I  gave  a  common  wood- 
man a  plan  on  paper  of  a  small  portion,  and  crossed  in  pencil  the  trees  to  be 
cut  out,  and  directed  him  to  proceed  over  the  whole  plantation  in  like  manner  ; 
and  the  work  has  been  satisfactorily  performed.  In  a  few  instances,  no  doubt, 
it  has  happened  that  a  better  tree  has  been  cut,  and  a  worse  left;  but  this 
damage  would  amount  to  very  little,  and  is  not  to  be  named  in  comparison 
with  that  which  would  have  resulted  from  delaying  the  thinning  for  a  single 
year.  —  Charles  Lawrence.     Cirencester,  January,  I«37. 

QiiercHs  pedunciildta  and  Q.  sessilijtdra,  with  their  Varieties.  —  I  herewith 
send  you  two  small  branches  of  oak,  which  I  consider  to  be  worthy  of  your 
notice.  I  cut  them  off  two  large  trees  that  grow  amongst  many  more  of  the 
same  family,  but  which  were,  on  Nov.  5.  1836,  as  green  as  the  common 
holly;  and  now  they  have  got  that  golden  tint  which  their  neighbours  had  on 
Oct.  5. :  thus  gaining  a  month  or  five  weeks  on  dreary  winter.  I  call  them 
Q.  sessiliflora,  though  their  very  long  footstalks  are  as  remarkable  as  their  late 
greenness;  but  to  give  names  to  all  the  variations  of  oaks  in  this  country 
would  be  a  hard  task.  1  could  send  you  a  bushel  of  oak  leaves  out  of  Bewdley 
Forest  (or  Wyre  Forest),  tliat  would  vary  in  breadth  from  a  man's  finger  to  a 
man's  hand,  and,  in  manner  of  growth,  from  leaves  quite  sessile  to  leaves  with 
footstalks  2  in.  long.  The  forest  contains  about  12,000  acres;  and  I  have 
been  over  the  greatest  part  of  it;  and  I  find  both  Q.  pedunculata  and  Q.  ses- 
siliflora in  abundance,  besides  hundreds  of  varieties,  as  I  have  above  stated. 
From  this,  I  take  it  that  Q.  sessiliflora  has  been  as  long  in  England  as  Q.  pe- 
dunculata. I  asked  one  of  Mr.  Childe's  woodcutters  if  he  found  any  differ- 
ence in  the  hardness  of  the  wood ;  and  he  told  me  very  seriously  that  there 
were  three  different  sorts  of  oaks  in  the  forest;  the  black,  the  red,  and  the 
white.  Of  these  the  black  is  the  hardest,  and  the  white  the  softest.  On 
hearing  the  above,  I  requested  him  to  send  me  a  specimen  of  each,  with  a 
leaf,  sometime  during  the  winter,  that  I  might  learn  which  leaf  it  is  that  produces 
the  red  oak.  The  oldest  and  largest  oaks  about  Kinlet  are  Q.  sessiliflora, 
which  grows  much  faster  than  Q.  pedunculata.  Thei-e  is  a  beautiful  grove  of 
old  oaks  here,  on  a  hanging  bank  of  about  400  acres  which  is  seen  from  the 
drawingroom  windows ;  and  every  person  of  taste  who  sees  it  considers  it 
grand.  The  reason  why  I  mention  it  here  is,  that  it  is  going  to  have  a  partial 
thinning ;  and  any  person,  that  knows  the  face  of  an  oak  in  winter  as  well  as 
he  does  in  summer,  may  mark  Q.  sessiliflora  for  the  axe,  and  leave  Q.  peduncu- 
lata to  stand  until  England  wants  new  ships ;  for  there  is  as  much  difference 
in  their  manner  of  growth  as  there  is  between  the  black  Italian  and  Lombardy 
poplars.  Q.  sessiliflora  grows  very  luxuriantly,  with  the  branches  upright,  or 
fastigiate ;  and  Q.  pedunculata  grows  slowly,  with  the  branches  horizontal ; 
and  its  gnarled  spray  may  be  distinguished  from  the  spray  of  Q.  sessiliflora  at 
a  great  distance.  Though  there  has  been  a  great  deal  said  against  Q.  sessi- 
liflora, I  do  not  think  that  gentlemen  would  like  to  have  this  kind  totally 
eradicated,  as  they  are,  wherever  I  have  been,  the  larger  trees.  I  think  that 
the  nurserymen  ouglit  to  keep  them  separate;  then  gentlemen  might  plant 
Q.  sessiliflora  for  coppice,  and  Q.  pedunculata  for  timber.  —  John  Pearson. 
Kinlet  Gardens,  Xov.  26.  1836. 

The  Black  Irish  Elm.  (Arb.  Brit.,  p.  1398.)  —  In  compliance  with  your 
enquiries  respecting  the  black  Irish  elm,  I  beg  to  say  that  it  was  sent  by  me  to 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  at  Chiswick,  being  a  variety  which,  though  I 
will  not  affirm  that  it  is  peculiar  to  Ireland,  yet  is  one  that  I  have  not  met  with  else- 
where, or  any  description  that  suits  it.  It  was  found  by  my  father,  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, about  1770,  and  has  since  been  cultivated  in  our  nurseries.  It  takes 
its  name  from  the  dark  chestnut-colour  of  its  young  shoots,  is  hardy,  grows 
quickly  when  young,  and  makes  a  slender,  erect,  handsome  tree  when  old.  I 
sent  it  also  to  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Glasnevin,  and,  I  believe,  to  the  Hor- 
ticultural Garden,  Edinburgh;  and  their  books  should  point  it  out.  —  J. 
Robertson.     Kilkenny,  Feb.  18.  1837. 
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Cj/tisiis  scoparhis  Link,  Sparfiion  scojjcimim  L. — To  the  various  uses  assigned 
to  the  CNtisus  ^coparius,  or  common  broom,  in  the  Arboretum  Britannicum, 
add  the  following :  —  A  strong  decoction  of  the  recent  shoots  is  used  by 
shepherds,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  for  salving  sheep  ;  and  is  believed  to  be  as 
effectual  as  tobacco  liquor,  for  which  it  is  substituted.  Some  add  a  little 
spirits  of  turpentine  to  this  decoction  before  using  it.  —  D.  Beaton.  Ilafficid, 
near  Lcdburt/^  JMarch  7.  1837. 


Art.  VI.     Queries  and  Anstvers. 

The  Drj/  Scale  on  Apple  and  Pear  Trees.  —  The  pear  and  apple  wall-trees 
in  this  garden,  ami  one  or  two  of  the  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood,  are 
infested  to  a  most  fearful  extent  with  a  small  insect,  known  here  by  the  name 
of  tiie  Dry  Scale.  It  resides  upon  the  bark,  and  sometimes,  I  believe, 
even  upon  the  fruit  itself.  It  has  a  most  destructive  effect  upon  the  branches 
and  tree  where  it  takes  up  its  abode ;  the  branch  decaying,  and,  in  a  short  time, 
becoming  utterly  useless.  I  never  observed  these  creatures  moving,  or  their 
organs  of  locomotion  ;  but  I  should  think  they  are  possessed  of  such  organs, 
wings,  for  instance;  for,  if  a  30ung  tree  is  planted  near  a  tree  infested  by 
them,  emigration  soon  takes  place,  and,  in  a  short  time,  the  young  tree  is 
swarming  with  them.  Here  they  seem  most  partial  to  the  Ribston  pippin 
apple,  and  black  Achan  pear;  never  touching  plums,  peaches,  or  cherries. 

Along  with  this  I  have  sent  two  branches  ;  the  one  of  a  pear  tree,  the  other 
of  an  apple  tree,  to  show  you  these  creatures  themselves,  and  the  destructive 
effects  they  produce.  Once  or  twice  every  year,  I  rub  or  brush  the  brandies 
infested  with  a  composition  of  soft  soap,  turpentine,  and  train  oil.  This  checks 
their  ravages,  but  only  partially ;  and,  besides,  it  has  not  a  very  good  effect 
upon  the  trees. 

My  object  in  writing  to  you  is,  to  ask  if  you,  or  any  of  j'our  friends,  would 
be  so  good,  through  tlie  medium  of  your  excellent  Magazine,  or  otherwise,  as 
to  give  the  name  of  this  insect  or  plant,  the  best  means  of  getting  rid  of  it,  and 
the  season  in  which  this  could  be  done  most  effectually ;  together  with  any 
other  useful  information  regarding  it;  such  as  its  nature,  manner  of  reproduc- 
tion and  locomotion,  &c.  —  JV.  B.,  Gardener.  Springjield,  Arbroath,  March 
21.  1837. 

This  dry  scale  appears  to  be  the  Coccus  conchiformis  Gmelin.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  i.s^  identical  with  the  Coccus  found  upon  apples,  and  figured  in 
the  Field  Naturalist,  p.  8G. ;  although  in  W.  B.'s  branches  they  were  crowded 
closely  together,  indeed  upon  one  another.  It  is  in  the  very  young  state  that 
they  creep  about,  finding  their  way  instinctively  to  the  younger  shoots.  See 
Trans.  Ent.  Sue,  vol.  i.  p.  3.,  for  a  remedy  by  Mr.  Ingpen.  —  J.  O.  IV.  April, 
1837. 

We  have  written  to  W.  B.  to  furnish  us  with  an  infested  branch  once  a 
month,  or  dftener,  if  he  observes  any  change  taking  [)lacc  in  it,  in  order  that 
Mr.  Westwood  may  study  the  history  of  the  insect  throughout  the  year.  In 
the  meantime,  we  give  the  following  quotation  from  the  paper  of  Mr.  Ingpen, 
from  the  Transactions  of  the  Entomological  Socictij  :  — 

"  The  injuries  which  the  Cocci  do  to  vegetation  are  very  great,  not  only  in 
green  ami  hot-houses,  but  also,  which  is  of  more  imjiortance,  to  the  out-door 
fruits.  The  apple,  pear,  plum,  peach,  apricot,  &c.,  suffer  alike  from  their  de- 
structive attacks.  The  effects  of  their  )-avagcs  on  fruit  trees  appear  to  be, 
that,  by  absorbing  the  sap,  the  growth  of  the  trees  is  retarded,  tiie  fruit  loses 
both  size  and  flavour,  and  the  crop  decreases. 

"  In  consequence  of  the  female  Coccus  adhering  close  to  the  bark,  it  is 
extremely  tlifficult  to  eradicate ;  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  method  of  getting 
rid  of  it  in  this  state,  short  of  scraping  it  oft"  the  branches.  This  mode,  how- 
ever, would  be  extremely  tedious,  and,  at  the  same  time,  endanger  the  life  of 
the  tree.  Tiiere  are  various  remedies  in  use;  such  as  washing  tiie  trees  with 
tobacco-water,  soft  soap  and  water,  and  linic-watcr ;  all  tlestructive  of  insect 
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life :  but,  in  a  matter  of  this  nature,  economy  is  of  importance.  Vegetable 
solutions  are  not  injurious  to  vegetable  life  ;  but  mineral  washes  are,  no  doubt, 
dangerous.  Lime-water,  however,  is  an  exception,  and  combines  three  im- 
portant qualities :  it  is  perfectly  harmless  to  vegetation,  it  is  cheap,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  destructive  to  insects.  I  should  recommend  two  or  three  applica- 
tions, in  the  spring,  at  intervals  of  one  or  two  weeks,  of  strong  lime-water 
with  a  brush,  and  a  dusting  of  quicklime  before  the  branches  get  dry  ;  or  a 
washing  of  soft  soap  and  water,  using  also  the  powdered  lime.  For  plants  in 
the  green  and  hot  house,  a  solution  of  bitter  aloes  is  said  not  only  to  destroy 
the  insect,  but  to  prevent  its  future  appearance  on  the  plant  washed  with  it. 

"  I  think  the  causes  of  failure  in  getting  rid  of  this  pest  have  arisen  from 
the  application  of  remedies  at  improper  seasons  ;  that  is,  when  the  female  has 
become  fixed  to  the  plants.  I  would  suggest  that  the  remedies  be  applied 
when  the  young  larvre  make  their  appearance.  In  this  state  they  are  locomo- 
tive, and  may  be  easily  detected  with  a  pocket  magnifier.  If,  therefore,  at  this 
period,  any  of  the  above  remedies  were  applied  two  or  three  times  in  the 
manner  before  suggested,  I  have  little  doubt  of  a  successful  result."  (Entom. 
Trans.,  part  iii.  p.  I7o.) 
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The  Cabbage  Tribe. 

Cabliage,.per  dozen  : 

White  ... 

Red 
Cabbage  Plants,  or  Co'eworts, 

per  dozen        -        . 
Broccoli,  per  bunch 

White 

Purple  ... 

Legti7)ies. 
Peas,  imported  from  Lisbon, 

per  half  sieve 
Kidneybeans  (forced),  perhun. 

Tubers  and  Boots. 
"per  ton 
I  per  cwt. 
.  per  bushel  - 
Kidney,  per  bushel 
Scotch,  per  bushel 
New,  per  pound 
JerusalemArtichokes,  p.  Jsieve 
Turnips,  White,  per  bunch  . 
Carrots,  per  bunch  : 
Old  -  . 

Young  .  -        . 

Horn  ... 

Parsneps,  per  dozen     - 
Red  Beet,  per  dozen 
Skirret,  per  bunch 
Scorzonera,  per  bundle 
Salsify,  per  bunch 
Horseradish,  per  bundle 
Radishes,    Red,    per    dozen 
hands  (24  to  30  each) 
The  Spinach  Tribe. 

Spinach  fl"^''fe,7.      -      - 
'  i  per  halt  sieve 

The  Onion  Tribe. 
Onions,  old,  per  bushel 

for  pickling,  per  |  sieve 
Green  (Ciboules),  per  bunch 
Leeks,  per  dozen  bunches   - 
Chives,  per  dozen  roots 
Garlic,  per  pound 
Shallots,  per  pound 

Asparaginous  Plants, 
Salads,  ^c. 
Asparagus,  per  hundred : 
Good  ... 

Pine  large-  ... 
Middling  ... 
Small 
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Sea-kale,  per  punnet 
Lettuce,  Cabbage,  per  score 
Endive,  per  score 
Celery,  per  bundle  (12  to  15) 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet 
Watercress,  per  dozen  small 
bunches  .        .         - 

Pot  and  Sti'eel  Herbs. 
Parsley,  per  half  sieve 
Tarragon,  dried,  per  doz.  bun. 
Fennel,  per  dozen  bunches  . 
Thyme,  per  dozen  bunches 
Sage,  per  dozen  bunches 
Mint,  per  doz.  bunches 
Peppermint,  dried,  p.  doz.  bun 
Marjoram,  per  doz.  bun. 
Savory,  green,  per  doz.  bun. 
Basil,  dried,  per  doz.  bunches 
Rosemary,  green,  per  doz.  bun 
Lavender,  dried,  per  doz.  bun. 
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Fruils. 
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Strawberries,  forced,  per  oz. 
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Observations.  —  From  the  continued  prevalence  of  severe  frosts,  and  dry 
searching  wind,  during  the  hist  four  weeks,  tiie  supphes  to  thp  markets  have 
been  materially  diminished  ;  which  has  had  considerable  effect  in  raising  the 
prices  of  all  articles  furnished  to  the  markets  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
immediate  produce  of  the  season  ;  such  as  broccolis,  colevvorts,  spinach,  &c. 
The  prices  of  all  forced  vegetables  iiave  also  been  considerably  enhanced  by  the 
demand  created  from  the  deficiency  of  supply  in  other  articles,  and  the  late- 
ness of  the  season  ;  so  that  the  market  has  presented  the  unusual  appearance 
of  a  continued  diminution,  at  a  time  when  a  steady  increase  in  its  supplies  is 
usually  expected.  A  reference  to  the  present  list,  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding, will  show  the  effect  produced  in  the  prices  of  most  articles.  Potatoes 
alone  have  decreased  in  value,  in  consequence  of  a  very  large  and  unexpected 
supply  having  come  to  hand,  to  the  extent  of  eight  thousand  tons  in  four 
days,  from  Scotland,  Yorkshire,  Devonshire,  and  Jersey ;  but  not  any  from 
Ireland.  Onions  have  been  supplied  from  Bedfordshire  rather  freely ;  but,  in 
consequence  of  the  crops  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  London  having 
been  badly  harvested  (they  did  not  keep  well,  and  are  almost  exhausted), 
they  have  realised  much  higher  prices.  Carrots,  also,  have  been  in  demand, 
and  have  considerably  increased  in  value.  The  crop  of  apples  having  been 
but  moderate,  the  supply,  throughout  the  winter,  has  been  limited.  But  few 
foreign  have  been  imported  :  at  present  they  are  in  demand,  and  realise  good 
prices.  We  have  had  a  few  peas,  from  time  to  time,  imported  from  Lisbon  ; 
but  they  do  not  come  to  hand  fresh,  and  have  not  been  immediately  saleable. 
It  will  be  yet  some  weeks  before  we  can  expect  any  of  our  own,  unless  we 
should  be  favoured  by  a  great  change  in  the  weather.  —  C.  G.  M.  April  22. 
1837. 
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March  21.  1837.  — E.v/iibifed.  Camell/«  fimbriata,  from  Mr.  R.  Donald. 
Camellirt  tricolor,  from  Mr.  Hugh  Low.  Dendrobium  aggregatum,  Ardisia 
paniculiita,  Oncidium  bifolium,  and  ().  ampliatum,  from  Mrs.  Lawrence. 
Miscellaneous  flowers,  from  the  Hon.  W.H.  F.  Strangways.  Illicium  floridanum, 
Styphelia  tubifiora,  Cymbidium  «loif61ium,  Andromeda  floribunda,  Seedling 
i?hododendron  ponticum,  two  seedling  Camellias,  and  five  other  sorts  in 
pots,  and  Pharus  grandifolius,  from  Mr.  Glenny.  Ix<jr«  coccfnea,  Oncidium 
carthaginense,  Euphorbia  jacquin/<a?;?()/-«  Cfulgens),  and  Catasetum  semiapertum, 
from  Mr.  Priestly,  gardener  to  Walter  Boyd,  Esq. 

From  tJie  Garden  of  tlw  Socictif.  Plants.  Bcrbcris  Jquifolium,  S'isyrinchium 
grandiflorum,  Blet/«  Shepherd/,  Nemophila  insignis.  Clematis  australis. — 
Fruit.  Pears :  Beurre  ranee,  Easter  bergamot,  Chaptal,  a  good  stewing 
pear.  Apples  :  Framboise,  and  Baldwin  kitchen  apples ;  Chester  pcarmain 
and  Grange's  pearmain,  kitchen  and  table  apples,  American  pippin,  red 
everlasting,  which  has  a  bloom  like  that  on  some  of  the  Russian  apples  and 
crabs  j  and  Malo  di  Carlo,  the  celebrated  apple  of  Finale  (see  Transactions 
of  itie  Horlicultural  Society) ;  though  here  it  is  found  to  be  a  most  inferior 
apple,  pale,  and  of  bad  quality. —  Cuttings  for  distribution.  Pears  :  Monsieur 
le  cure,  and  forme  de  Dehers.  Apples  :  White  Nonpareil,  and  Sudbury 
beauty. 

Awarded.  A  silver  Knightian  medal  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  for  Dendrobium 
aggregatum,  and  to  Mr.  Priestley,  gardener  to  Walter  Boyd,  Esq.,  for  /Eu- 
phorbia Jacquiniii^o/-a  (fulgens). 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  A  Series  of  Articles  on  the  Insects  most  injurious  to  Culti- 
vators. By  J.  O.  Westwood,  F.L.S.,  Secretary  to  the  Entomolo- 
gical Society  of  London. 

No,  4.     The  Onion  Fly. 

Order,  Diptera  LhmcEus.    (Two-winjied  flies.) 

Division,  Brachocera  Macquart.     (Having  the  antennae  short,  and  furnished 

with  a  bristle  above.) 
Family,  MuscidEe  Leach.     (So  named  from  the  Linnsean  genus  M(isc&.) 
Subfamily,  Anthomyzides  Macquart. 
Genus,  Anthomyia  Meigen.     (So  named  from  two  Greek  words  :  anthosy  a 

flower,  and  muia,  a  fly ;  expressive  of  the  attachment  of  the  insects,  of  which 

it  is  composed,  to  plants.) 
Subgenus,  E^glc  Rob.  Desv.  Myod.,  p.  584. 
Species,  Anthomyia  ceparum.*  (Scatophaga  ceparum  Kirby  and  Spence  Intr., 

vol.  i.  p.  192.  note;  Anthomyia  ceparum  Bouche  Natiirg.,  p.  73.,  Gart.  Ins., 

p.  129.)    (Cepa,  the  Latin  specific  name  of  the  onion;  ceparum,  gen,  plur., 

of  the  onions.) 

During  the  summer  months,  and  especially  in  June  and  July, 
the  cultivator  of  onions  is  annoyed  by  perceiving  that,  here  and 
there,  in  various  parts  of  his  beds  of  this  vegetable,  the  plants 
appear  to  be  in  a  dying  state,  and  the  leaves  fallen  on  the 
ground.  At  first,  this  is  observed  in  plants  which  are  only  just 
above  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  which  are  not  above  the  thick- 
ness of  a  straw.  These  soon  die,  and  then  others,  of  a  larger 
size,  are  observed  to  decay  in  a  similar  manner ;  this  con- 
tinues until  the  middle  of  July,  and  even  until  the  onions  are 

*  Stephens  gives  this  as  synonymous  with  il/usca  radicum  of  Linnaeus  and 
Meigen,  Musca  decore  of  Harris,  and  Anthomyia  brassicae  of  Wiedemann. 
Macquart  gives  il/usca  radicum  of  Linnaeus  as  the  E^gle  vulgaris  of  Robineau 
Desvoidy.  The  description  of  ilfusca  radicum  of  Linnaeus  will  not  agree  with 
the  onion  fly,  having  four  black  bands,  and  feeding  upon  the  roots  of  i?apha- 
nus.  I  should  also  suppose  that  it  is  distinct  from  Anthomyia  brassicae. 
Bouche  has,  in  fact,  described  a  distinct  species  of  Anthomyia  under  that 
name.  (Gart.  Ins.,  p.  131.)  He  has  also  described  A.  ceparum  and  A,  radi- 
cum as  distinct.  (Xatta-g.  des  Ins.,  p.  73.  75.) 
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full  grown ;  at  which  time  they  have  occasionally  sufficient 
strength  to  survive  the  injury,  with  the  decay  of  a  portion  only 
of  their  outer  layer  or  root ;  the  centre  part  remaining  sound. 
In  this  manner  whole  beds  are  destroyed  ;  and  it  seems  to  be  of 
little  use  to  sow  again,  as  the  fresh-sown  plants  fare  no  better. 
In  light  soils  especially,  the  attacks  of  this  insect  are  occasion- 
ally very  annoying  to  the  gardener. 

On  stripping  off  the  coats  of  the  young  onions  which  show 
evident  signs  of  decay,  it  is  at  once  perceived  that  it  is  owing  to 
the  attack  of  a  small  grub,  destitute  of  legs,  upon  the  vital  parts 
of  the  bulb  or  stem  of  the  plant,  that  its  destruction  is  occasioned. 

On  pulling  up  a  very 
young  onion  {Ji'g.82.  c), 
its  interior  is  found  to 
be  completely  devoured 
by  a  single  grub  at 
its  very  heart  ;  but, 
in  plants  of  larger 
growth,  I  have  counted 
at  least  half  a  dozen  of 
these  grubs,  varying 
considerably  in  size 
iJ^S-  82.  b).  In  the  summer  season,  these  grubs  are  about  a  fort- 
night in  arriving  at  their  full  growth.  They  generally  consume 
the  entire  of  the  interior  of  the  onion;  the  outside  skin  of  which 
is  alone  left  dry  and  entire,  serving  as  a  place  in  which  they 
undergo  their  transformations,  without  forming  any  cocoon. 
i^S-  82.  a.)  In  about  another  fortnight,  the  perfect  fly  makes 
its  appearance,  the  time  varying,  according  to  the  season,  from 
ten  to  twenty  days. 


The  grub,  or  larva  (j%.  83. :  a,  natural  size;  b,  magnified),  is 
moderately  long  and  cylindrical,  but  more  conical  towards  the 
head,  which  is  of  a  variable  form,  furnished  with  two  minute  ten- 
tacula.  The  body  is  fleshy,  naked,  shining,  and  of  a  white  colour, 
with  twelve  distinct  segments.  The  breathing  pores  of  the  first 
segment  of  the  body  are  yellow,  and  the  terminal  segment  is  broad 
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and  obliquely  truncate,  with  about  eight  obtuse  points,  of  a  con- 
sistence similar  to  the  rest  of  the  body.  Near  the  extremity  of 
the  body  are  observed  two  small  reddish  spots,  from  which  pro- 
ceed two  internal  and  dark-coloured  veins.  Bouche  gives  the 
length  of  the  insect  as  a  quarter  of  an  inch  ;  but  those  which  I 
have  reared  were  nearly  half  an  inch  long  when  full  grown. 

When  this  period  is  arrived,  the  larva,  by  degrees,  contracts 
itself  in  length,  without  throwing  otF  the  outer  skin,  and  very 
shortly  appears  as  an  oval  mass  {Jig.  83.:  c,  natural  size,  c?, 
magnified),  of  a  chestnut  colour;  having  its  posterior  end  black- 
ish, with  the  extremity  red,  and  with  two  large  black  spots  cor- 
responding with  the  spots  described  near  the  end  of  the  body  of 
the  larva.  In  this  state,  it  is  brittle  and  shining,  without  very 
distinct  traces  of  segments;  but  the  head  is  furnished  with  two 
obtuse  points  ;  and  the  points  observed  at  the  other  end,  in  the 
larva,  are  also  still  to  be  perceived,  two  of  them  being  rather 
larger  than  the  rest.  Within  this  puparium  the  real  pupa  is  to 
be  found,  having  the  limbs  laid  along  the  breast. 

The  perfect  insect  {Jig.  83.  ^,  magnified,  the  cross  lines  indi- 
cating the  natural  size)  is  of  a  pale  ashy  colour;  the  female 
(which  is  here  figured)  having  the  abdomen  entirely  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  rest  of  the  body ;  but  in  the  male  it  has  an 
interrupted  black  line  down  the  middle.  The  different  parts  of 
the  body  are  clothed  with  long  black  bristles,  arising  from  black 
points,  which,  in  the  thorax,  are  nearly  regularly  disposed  in 
4  lines,  and  are  longer  than  in  the  other  parts.  The  mouth, 
palpi,  and  antennae  are  black  ;  the  face  shining,  and  somewhat 
silvery.  There  is  a  broad  chestnut  line  between  the  eyes,  forked 
behind,  leaving  the  space  for  the  ocelli  of  the  ordinary  colour. 
The  nasus  is  triangularly  produced  above  the  mouth ;  and  the 
antennal  bristle  is  clothed  with  very  short  hairs  at  the  base. 
Behind  the  eyes  is  a  transverse  row  of  black  hairs.  The  wings 
are  nearly  destitute  of  colour,  but  rather  buff'  at  the  base ;  the 
iridescence  pink  and  green ;  and  the  nervures  buff",  but  darker  at 
the  tips  of  the  wings.  The  legs  are  black ;  and  the  poisers 
and  winglets  of  a  pale  yellow.  Expansion  of  the  wings,  5^  lines 
to  65^  lines  (about  half  an  inch). 

According  to  M.  Bouche  (to  whose  capabilities  and  abilities  for 
observation  I  am  able  to  bear  witness,  from  having  visited  his 
large  nursery,  and  inspected  his  collections,  at  Berlin),  the  female 
deposits  her  eggs  upon  the  leaves  of  the  onion,  close  to  the  earth ; 
and  she  is  enabled,  doubtless,  to  introduce  them  between  the  outer 
coats  of  the  bulb  by  means  of  her  elongated  telescope-like  oviposi- 
tor ;  so  that  the  larvae,  when  hatched,  readily  make  their  way  to 
the  centre  of  the  root,  which  they  soon  reduce  to  a  state  of  decom- 
position, which  seems  to  be  most  congenial  to  their  taste.  The 
same   author  also  states    that  the  insect  may  be  found  in  the 
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larva  state  from  May  to  October,  there  being,  during  the  period 
between  these  months,  two  or  three  generations.  Hence,  it  is 
from  this  continued  generation,  and  from  the  period  assigned  to 
one  brood  not  agreeing  with  that  of  another,  that  we  find  grubs 
of  different  sizes  in  the  same  root.  The  late  broods  pass  the 
winter  in  the  pupa  state,  and  are  ready  to  burst  fortli  at  the  first 
warmth  of  the  ensuing  spring.  In  Mr.  Major's  Treatise  on 
obnoxious  Insects,  8<.c.,  it  is  stated,  that  "  the  maggot  of  the  house- 
fly, as  described  on  the  cauliflowers,  in  some  situations  proves 
an  enemy  to  the  onion.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  parent  is 
attracted  by  some  disease  in  the  onion,  as  we  often  find  that, 
in  those  onions  which  are  gouted  and  moulded  (terms  known 
amongst  gardeners),  the  bulb  is  most  liable  to  its  ravages." 

Now,  it  is  quite  evident,  that,  in  this  passage,  Mr.  Major 
has  confounded  at  least  three  distinct  species  of  insects  :  An- 
thomyia  ceparum,  Anthomyia  brassicae,  and  the  house-fly 
(Miisca  domestica),  if  not  more,  as  there  are  many  species  of 
house-flies.  That  these  insects  are  very  much  alike  is  true 
enough  :  but  that  only  makes  it  the  more  necessary  to  exercise 
a  scrupulous  investigation  of  their  characters ;  and  this  cannot  be 
done  without  study.  It  would,  indeed,  be  easy  to  point  out  the 
utter  inutility,  in  many  cases,  oi'piactical,  without  scientific,  know- 
ledge ;  and,  consequently,  that,  in  order  to  destroy  insects  effectu- 
ally, entomology  must  be  extensively  studied  as  a  science.  I  trust, 
indeed,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  this  science,  as  well 
as  botany,  shall  be  made  a  general  branch  of  education.  We 
have,  indeed,  to  regret  that  in  these  matters  we  are  always 
under  the  necessity  of  taking  lessons  from  our  neighbours  across 
the  water,  instead  of  preceding  them.  At  the  present  time,  M. 
Victor  Audouin,  one  of  the  professors  of  the  Jardin  des  Piantes, 
is  giving  a  most  interesting  course  of  public  lectures  upon  the 
noxious  and  beneficial  insects  of  France. 

Another  observation  may  be  made  upon  the  passage  cited 
from  Mr.  Major's  work;  namely,  that  I  have  always  found  fine 
healthy  plants  most  liable  to  the  attacks  of  the  fly.  Unlike  the 
turnip  saw-fly,  which,  from  the  brightness  of  it  colour,  is  at  once 
detected,  the  onion  fly  is  of  such  obscure  tints,  and  there  are  so 
many  distinct  species  of  flies  having  totally  different  habits,  and 
yet  so  much  alike,  that  even  professed  entomologists  have  diffi- 
culty in  separating  them.  Hence,  the  extirpation  of  the  onion 
fly  is  attended  with  greater  difficulty.  Salt  and  ashes  have  been 
suggested,  when  strewn  over  the  ground ;  but  these  are  in- 
effectual, because  it  is  upon  the  plants  that  the  females  settle 
in  order  to  deposit  their  eggs,  and  not  upon  the  ground. 
Bouche  suggests  the  plan  of  strewing  powdered  charcoal  {ge- 
stampfte7i  kohlen)  over  the  bed,  in  which  the  female  flies  will 
deposit  their  eggs  as  willingly  as  upon  the  onion ;  the  charcoal 
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dust  being  destroyed  as  soon  as  the  larvae  are  hatched.  The 
power  of  reproduction  of  these  flies  is  so  great,  that,  if  the  early 
attacks  of  the  insect  are  not  checked  by  the  destruction  of  the 
young  onions  when  the  first  attacks  of  the  insect  are  perceived, 
it  will  be  next  to  useless  to  attempt  any  other  subsequent 
remedy.  Burning  the  plants  infested  will  be  more  advisable 
than  burying  them  ;  because  the  latter  will  not  cause  the  de- 
struction of  the  insects.  It  will  require  but  a  very  slight 
acquaintance  with  an  onion  bed  to  detect  the  plants  which  are 
infested. 

Mr.  Mackmurry  states  that  any  remedy,  sufficiently  powerful 
to  destroy  the  insect  (that  is,  the  larva  enclosed  within  the 
onion),  must  inevitably  destroy  the  onion  itself;  and  he  suggests 
that  a  careful  selection  of  such  soils  and  situations  for  the  onion 
crops  should  be  made,  as  are  most  likely  to  resist  the  various 
common  incidents  of  season  peculiar  to  this  very  variable  cli- 
mate, and  containing  such  eligible  food,  and  in  such  proportion, 
as  this  bulbous  esculent  requires  :  and  Mackray  recommends 
the  sowing  of  onions  in  ground  that  has  had  strawberries  four 
or  five  years,  and  which  may  be  repeated  two  or  three  years 
successively.  Macdonald  suggests  the  transplanting  of  seedling 
onions,  first  dipping  the  roots  in  a  mixture  of  three  parts  of 
earth  and  one  part  of  soot,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to 
make  a  puddle ;  and  Major  advises  the  frequent  watering  of  the 
beds  with  a  mixture  composed  of  one  gallon  of  soapsuds  to 
four  quarts  of  gas  water ;  or,  in  place  of  the  latter,  two  quarts  of 
gas  tar  :  either  will  do,  as  the  only  use  of  this  mixture  is  to 
produce  an  offensive  smell. 

These  are  the  suggestions  of  practical  writers.  How  far  they 
are  beneficial,  how  far  accidentally  serviceable,  or  how  far  coun- 
teracting the  habits  of  the  insect  as  above  detailed,  must  be  left 
for  future  investigation. 


Art.  II.     Farther  Suggestio}2S  relative  to  the   Amelioration   of  our 
edible  Fruits.     By  D.  Beaton. 

To  carry  out  the  principles  on  which  my  former  suggestions 
(p.  203,)  are  founded,  every  possible  precaution  must  be  taken 
to  keep  the  rain,  and  even  all  kind  of  dampness,  from  the  fruit, 
after  it  is  supposed  to  have  acquired  its  full  size.  A  spare  glass 
frame,  placed  against  the  tree,  will  be  found  a  good  preventive. 
The  fruit  may  hang  on  the  tree  till  it  falls  of  its  own  nccord,  or 
till  the  appearance  of  frost.  The  seed  derives  a  considerable 
degree  of  nourishment  from  the  fruit,  for  some  time  after  it  is 
gathered ;  therefore  the  fruit  ought  to  be  laid  in  some  dry  warm 
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place  (say  the  front  of  a  late  vinery),  under  the  influence  of  the 
solar  rays,  for  a  month  or  so,  or  till  sowing  time. 

Besides  the  chance  of  originating  an  improved  race  of  fruit  by 
this  treatment,  I  am  firmly  of  opinion,  that,  if  it  is  possible  to 
reproduce  any  given  variety  of  fruit  from  seed,  this  system,  or 
some  modification  of  it,  will  be  found  the  most  suitable  for  that 
purpose,  the  necessary  precautions  being,  of  course,  taken  to 
guard  against  the  introduction  of  foreign  pollen. 

As  a  matter  of  speculative  curiosity  bearing  on  this  subject, 
it  may  be  enquired  how,  or  by  what  means,  were  the  apple,  the 
pear,  or,  indeed,  any  of  our  edible  fruits,  first  produced  from 
their  "savage  parents?"  Certainly  not  by  cultivation,  which 
at  once  would  refute  the  above  hypothesis.  Then  it  follows,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  it  must  have  been  by  some  accidental  or 
natural  cause.  The  following  may  be  among  the  many  causes 
which  will  occur  to  the  inquisitive  mind.  The  savage  parents, 
sown,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  hand  of  nature,  soon  sprang 
up  in  youthful  vigour,  in  dense  masses,  each  struggling  for 
the  greatest  share  of  that  light  and  air  which  is  so  essential  to 
their  well-being.  The  strongest  soon  overtopped  their  weaker 
brethren,  and  found  it  no  difficult  task  to  keep  them  in  subjec- 
tion afterwards  :  yet  the  more  resolute  of  the  weaker  party  still 
kept  pushing  up  their  aspiring  heads  among  the  main  branches 
of  their  oppressors,  and  with  their  united  growth,  aided  by  the 
force  of  the  passing  breeze,  began  to  make  deep  indentations  on 
them  by  rubbing.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  origin  of  ringing  the 
branches  of  fruit  trees.  In  course  of  time,  these  main  branches 
may  have  become  so  much  dilapidated,  that  the  necessary  cir- 
culation of  their  juices  was  almost  entirely  impeded  :  but  their 
leaves,  not  willing  to  give  up  their  assigned  functions,  still  kept 
pumping  up  the  reserve  juices  within  the  sphere  of  their  action. 
The  juice  being  now  supplied  to  the  leaves  in  a  less  quantity, 
they  elaborated  it  to  a  still  higher  degree  than  usual.  The  fruit 
all  this  time  had  little  to  complain  of,  seeing  that  what  nourish- 
ment it  lost  in  quantity  it  gained  in  quality ;  and  the  seed,  after 
partaking  of  the  essence  of  this  improved  nourishment,  brought 
forth,  in  its  turn,  a  new  race  of  fruit  trees,  removed  one  degree  in 
improvement  from  their  parents  ;  and  thus  a  foundation  was  laid 
for  future  improvements ;  or,  as  Ovid  most  beautifully  describes 

"  Hanc  Deus  et  melior  litem  Natura  diremit." 

"  But  God  or  Nature,  while  they  thus  contend. 
To  their  intestine  discords  put  an  end." 

Dryden's  Tram. 

This  improved  race,  acting  after  the  example  of  its  parents,  in 
the  order  of  time,  we  may  suppose,  brought  forth  a  progeny 
still  further  improved  ;  and  thus  effect  followed  cause  in  rapid 
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succession,  for  nobody  knows  how  long;  till  at  last,  after  some 
tremendous  chaotic  cause,  Adam  found  "  every  fruit  after  its 
kind  "  ready  improved  for  his  use. 

To  starve  a  tree  by  ringing,  transplanting,  or  any  other 
manipulation  to  the  same  effect,  in  order  to  obtain  an  improved 
variety  from  its  seed,  might  reasonably  be  called  a  novel  and 
unnatural  method :  yet  you  see,  by  the  above,  it  is  the  most 
ancient  and  natural  after  all ;  and,  to  make  a  short  story  of  a 
long  one,  grafting  pear  trees  on  quince  stocks,  and  training 
down  the  boughs  (a  system  so  prevalent  on  the  Continent),  must 
have  powerfully  assisted  our  neighbours  in  obtaining  those  de- 
licious pears  for  which  we  are  now  so  much  indebted  to  them. 

Hqfjleld,  April  7.  1837. 


Art.  III.  Plan,  Scctioii,  S^-c,  of  a  small  span-roofed  Pit,  for  Green- 
house Plants,  recently  erected  at  Stratford  Green,  Essex.  By  John 
Bevis. 

Figs.  S^,  85,  and  86.  are  a  section,  elevation,   and   plan,  of  a 
small  span-roofed  pit,  which  Mr.  Allcard  has  lately  had  erected. 


The  letters  refer  to  the  same  parts  in  the  three  figures ;  a  a  are 
air-flues  covered  with  plain  tiles ;  b,  tiles  covered  with  sand,  to  re- 
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ceive  the  plants;  c  c,  small  gratings  to  admit  air,  and  to  exclude 
vermin  ;  d  d,  brick  pillars  to  receive  the  tiles. 

This  pit  was  erected  for  heaths,  and  for  rearing  and  preserv- 
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iiig  the  liaidier  species  of  green-house  plants,  intended  to  be 
planted  out  in  the  open  garden  in  the  spring.  The  principal 
novelties  in  it,  I  apprehend,  consist  in  the  method  of  admitting 
the  air  at  the  bottom,  which  secures  the  plants  from  damping 
off;  the  ease  with  which  the  lights  are  removed,  being  hung  on 
with  hooks  and  eyes  ;  and  the  method  of  covering  the  lights  with 
mats.  These  are  fastened  at  one  end  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof, 
and  at  the  other  to  a  roller,  the  whole  length  of  the  pit;  by  which 
the  mats  are  readily  run  down  over  the  lights,  and  kept  down, 
without  any  fastening,  by  the  weight  of  the  rollers  :  they  are  also 
useful  for  shading  either  side,  as  may  be  required. 

Mr.  AUcard  wishes  it  to  be  known,  that  he  has  had  this,  and 
other  more  extensive,  useful,  and  ornamental  erections,  put  up  in 
his  garden,  entirely  by  Mr.  Thomas  Dalby,  builder,  of  this  place, 
whose  judgment  and  good  taste  in  such  buildings  entitle  him  to 
encouragement.  Mr.  Allcard  will  have  much  pleasure  in  allow- 
ing any  gentleman  to  inspect  what  has  been  done  here,  by  ap- 
plication to  him. 

Stratford  Greeny  Essex,  Oct.  24.  1835. 

We  owe  an  apology  to  the  author  of  the  above  paper,  and  to 
Mr.  Allcard,  for  not  having  inserted  this  article  sooner.  The 
real  truth  is,  that,  soon  after  it  was  received,  it  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  our  architectural  draughtsman  (Mr.  Robertson),  to 
reduce  the  drawings,  and  transfer  them  to  wood  for  the  engraver. 
This  he  does  at  his  own  house;  and  being,  soon  after  he  received 
them,  seized  with  a  lingering  illness,  he  was  unable  to  proceed 
with  them  till  quite  lately.  The  drawings  belonging  to  several 
other  articles  have,  unfortunately,  been  in  the  same  predicament; 
and  we,  in  consequence,  owe  similar  apologies  to  Mr.  Hogg,  jun., 
of  New  York,  to  M.  Ranch  of  Vienna,  to  the  author  of  a  trans- 
planting machine  in  use  in  Ireland,  and  to  some  others,  as  will 
appear  by  the  dates  of  their  respective  papers,  when  we  publish 
them.  —  Cond. 
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Art.  IV.  An  Account  of  some  remarkable  Trees  of  the  Noriuay 
Sprtice  (A^bies  excelsa  Poir.),  wore  grotving  at  the  Whim,  in  Peebles- 
shire,  the  Property  oj"  Sir  James  Montgomery  of  Bartstanhope  and 
Stobo.  Drawn  up,  at  our  request,  by  J.  M'Nab,  Superintendent 
of  the  Experimental  Gardens,  Inverleith  ;  and,  with  our  permis- 
sion, read  by  him  before  the  Botanical  Society  at  Edinburgh, 
Jan.  12.  1837. 

The  estate  of  Whim  was  purchased  by  the  Earl  of  Islay 
afterwards  Duke  of  Argyll,  in  the  year  1730;  and  not  long 
after  his  death,  in  1761,  it  was  purchased  by  the  late  Lord  Chief 
Baron,  Sir  James  Montgomery,  who  formed  the  garden  in  1776. 
He  also  improved  and  enlarged  the  former  plantations  of  the 
duke.  The  Whim  is  situated  on  the  high  grounds  bordering 
the  Pentland  range  of  hills,  fourteen  miles  south-west  of  Edin- 
burgh. The  soil  is  chiefly  composed  of  brown  moss  or  bog  earth, 
which  is  deep  and  spongy;  the  subsoil  is  various,  and  is  com- 
posed, in  the  kitchen-garden  and  its  vicinity,  of  a  retentive 
whitish  clay.  A  large  proportion  of  this  property  is  planted 
with  the  Norway  spruce  :  a  few  black  spruces,  silver  firs,  and 
larches,  also  exist,  but  only  in  solitary  trees.  Of  hard-wooded 
trees,  the  beech  seems  to  be  the  most  prevalent;  and  it  thrives 
uncommonly  well  in  the  spongy  peat  soil.  It  was  planted  in 
belts  surrounding  the  estate,  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  soon  after 
1730;  the  ground  having  been  previously  trenched.  Nearly  all 
the  fine  old  specimens  of  trees  on  this  estate  were  cut  down 
about  twenty-five  years  ago;  but  there  are  still  some  spruce  firs, 
between  65  ft.  and  70  ft.  high.  The  girt  of  the  largest  common 
spruce  on  the  estate  is  5  ft.  10  in.  at  the  surface  of  the  ground  ; 
and  that  of  the  largest  black  spruce  is  5  ft.  1  in. 

The  Whim  spruces  present  some  very  interesting  and  remai-k- 
able  forms,  to  all  appearance  caused  by  the  spongy  nature  of  the 
peat  soil  in  which  they  grow.  Such  forms,  perhaps,  are  not 
common  in  the  country ;  or,  if  they  do  exist,  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  notice  having  been  taken  of  them.  Of  the  Whim  spruces, 
the  form  which  appeared  to  me  the  most  remarkable,  was  that 
of  a  tree  which  was  tillering,  or  assuming  a  stoloniferous  aspect. 
This  was  shown  in  several  specimens,  on  different  parts  of  the 
property ;  and,  of  those  I  observed,  the  most  fantastic  specimen 
was  one  growing  on  a  piece  of  elevated  moss}'  ground,  about  an 
acre  in  extent,  and  within  the  boundary  of  the  kitchen-garden 
wall.  The  Lord  Chief  Baron,  in  forming  the  garden,  left  a  bank 
of  peat  standing,  after  the  rest  had  been  carted  away  and  burned, 
as  a  trophy  to  show  the  strongly  marked  contrast  between  the 
improvements  of  human  art,  and  nature  in  her  wildest  form. 
This  spot  of  ground  is  called  the  Wilderness;  and  on  its  highest 
point  a  singular  Norway  spruce  exists.  Owing  to  its  stoloniferous 
growth,  this  tree  has  received  the  appellation  of  the  Travelling 
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Fir ;  but  it  might  have  been  more  appropriately  called  the  banyan 
spruce,  on  account  of  its  branches  having  taken  root  wherever 
they  have  come  in  contact  with  the  spongy  soil.  In  this  speci- 
men (j%.  87.,  to  a  scale  of  1  in.  to  1 2  ft.),  the  rooting  appearance 
is  seen  in  a  very  remarkable  degree,  in  consequence  of  many 
natural  layers  from  the  trunk,  and  from  the  primary  substems, 
having  taken  root. 

This  natural  layering  of  the  spruce  fir  has  probably  been 
caused  by  the  excessive  weight  of  snow  bending  the  branches 
towards  the  ground,  and,  perhaps,  slightly  sinking  them  into  it, 
during  some  severe  season  ;  and  the  circumstance  of  the  branches 
being  thus  held  in  contact  with  the  spongy  peat,  for  a  consider- 
able time,  has  caused  them  permanently  to  assume  this  position. 
Being  thus  inclined  downwards,  roots  seem  absolutely  drawn 
from  the  branches.  The  tree  grows  on  the  surface  of  the  im- 
mense bed  of  peat,  as  it  did  when  it  was  first  planted,  without 
any  increase  of  soil  having  taken  place ;  nor  is  the  stem  any 
deeper  below  the  surface  of  the  peat  than  is  usual  with  trees  in 
other  soils. 

The  depth  of  the  peat  soil  where  the  banyan  spruce  grows 
is  about  14  ft.  The  Wilderness  is  placed  on  a  rising  ground, 
which  slopes  gradually  down  to  a  rivulet,  where  the  subsoil 
appears  to  be  a  light-coloured  clay.     Had  it  not  been  that  the 
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under  portions  of  the  primary  substems  proceed  from  the  ground 
in  a  uniform  sloping  direction  from  the  main  stem,  one  would 
be  apt  to  suppose  them  seedling  trees;  as  the  tops  of  all  of  them 
have  assumed  that  appearance.  -  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
feature  in  this  tree  is,  that  some  of  the  branches  which  proceed 
both  from  the  main  trunk  and  also  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
primary  substems,  when  in  contact  with  the  ground,  root,  and 
send  up  their  extremity  in  the  form  of  a  young  tree.  That 
portion  of  the  branch  between  the  stem  and  the  ground,  some- 
times several  feet  in  length,  does  not  appear  to  increase  in 
diameter  after  the  extremity  has  rooted  (as  exhibited  in^^,  88., 
to  a  scale  of  2  in.  to  4  ft.),  unless  it  has  rooted  close  to  the 
main  stem.  If  the  horizontal  branches  do  increase  in  diameter,  it 
is  in  a  proportion  not  easily  ascertained  ;  as  some  branches  which 
I  remarked,  proceeding  both  from  the  main  trunk  and  from 
primary  substems,  varied  from  2  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  length,  and  from 
half  an  inch  to  2  in.  in  diameter.  Their  extremities,  when  rooted 
in  the  ground,  assume  the  appearance  of  stems,  varying  from 
6  in.  to  2  ft.  in  circumference;  the  latter  being  united  to  the 
main  stem  with  the  greatest  diameter  of  the  horizontal  branch 
mentioned  (2  in.,  as  shown  in^o-.  88.)  The  branches  proceed- 
ing from  the  primary  substems  have  also  branches  equally 
healthy  with  themselves  proceeding  from  them,  and  with  every 
appearance  of  their  producing  others,  which,  if  allowed  room, 
may  in  course  of  time  cover  the  whole  Wilderness.  That  portion 
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of  the  main  stem  which  remains  above  the  surface  of  the  soil  is 
little  more  than  4  ft.  high,  before  upright  branches  are  produced  ; 
and  it  is  7  ft.  in  its  greatest  circumference.  The  stem  is  divided 
into  several  limbs,  which  run  from  30  ft.  to  35  ft.  in  height.  The 
primary  substems  vary  from  8  ft.  to  25  ft.  in  height,  and  the 
secondary  from  4  ft.  to  10  ft.  I  counted  upwards  of  30  stems 
surrounding  the  mother  tree  ;  and  30  ft.  was  the  greatest  diameter 
of  the  space  covered  by  stoloniferous  branches ;  though  in  one 
place  a  secondary  layer  had  reached  as  far  as  1 8  ft.  from  the 
main  trunk.  The  other  specimens,  before  alluded  to,  of  this  form 
of  tree  were  far  inferior  in  size  to  the  one  now  described  and 
Xepi-esented  ;  perhaps  owing  to  the  cattle  browsing  about,  and 
destroying  the  tops  of  the  young  offspring;  whereas  no  cattle 
could  enter  the  Wilderness  to  injure  the  banyan  spruce. 

Besides  the  trees  mentioned,  other  anomalies,  equally  interest- 
ing with  the  preceding,  occur  in  two  specimens  also  of  Norway 
spruce,  which  had  been  blown  down  a  great  many  years  ago ; 
but  how  long  I  found  it  impossible  to  ascertain.  The  gardener, 
Mr.  Young,  has  been  at  the  Whim  fifteen  years;  and,  during  that 
period,  no  difference,  he  says,  has  been  observable  on  the  hori- 
zontal portions  ;  but  he  knows  considerable  alteration  on  the 
upright    stems,     both    as     regards 

their  circumference  and  height. 
The  first  which  he  conducted  me 
to  is  called  the  Man-of- War  Spruce. 
{fig.Sd.,  to  a  scale  of  1  in.  to  12  ft.) 

It  has  four  stems  differing  in  height 

and  distance   from   each  other,  as 

represented  in  the  figure;  the  tallest 

being    34  ft.    in    height    from    the 

ground.     At  first  sight,   this  tree 

seems  to  derive  its  principal  nou- 
rishment from  the  lower  portion  of 

the   root,  at  the   extremity  of  the 

stem :    such,  however,  is   not    the 

case ;   for,    on    digging  beside  the 

horizontal    trunk,    several    strong 

roots  were  found  to  have  proceeded 

from  the  under  portion  of  the  stem, 

and  these  roots  spread  out  many 

feet,  at   a    few  inches    under    the 

surface.       In    the  other  specimen 

[Jig.  90.,  to  a  scale  of  1  in.  to  1 2  ft.), 

roots  were  seen  protruding   above 

ground,  from   the  side  of  the  horizontal  stem;  and,    when  ex- 
amined by  digging,  the  under  surface  was  also  found  to  have 

produced  roots.     In  both  examples,  the  original  tops  had  de- 
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cayed  close  to  the  uppermost  arbo- 
rescent branch  ;  no  doubt,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  not  being  able 
to  turn  upright :  notwithstanding, 
however,  the  extremities  of  both 
have  a  tendency  towards  the  up- 
right position. 

The  spruce  fir  is  capable  of 
being  dressed  with  the  shears,  in 
the  manner  of  holly  and  yew,  and 
made  to  assume  various  forms. 
This  was  practised,  several  years 
ago,  on  a  piece  of  hedge  at  the 
Whim  (as  represented  in  fig.  91., 
to  a  scale  of  1  in.  to  12  ft.).  This 
hedge  is  rather  a  curious  object, 
as  far  as  topiary  work  is  concerned  ; 
but,  independently  altogether  of  its 
fanciful  shape,  it  makes  a  most  im- 
penetrable fence,  to  all  appearance 

resembling   yew,    but   of  a   paler  and    more    agreeable  green. 
Such  spruce  fir  hedges  are,  I  believe,  not  uncommon  near  Berne, 


91 


and  in  some  other  parts  of  Switzerland.  The  spruce  fir  hedge 
at  the  Whim  was  formed,  fourteen  years  ago,  with  plants  10  ft. 
high,  put  in  3  ft.  apart;  and,  with  the  exception  of  three  left  to 
shoot  up  for  the  purpose  of  being  clipped  into  ornaments,  the 
vk'hole  were  cut  down  to  5  ft.,  and  afterwards  dressed  to  the  shape 
represented  in  .y%.  91.  The  hedge  was  first  cut  on  Jan.  25., 
the  year  after  planting;  and,   as   the  plants   were  found  to  have 
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sustained  no  injury,  Mr.  Young  has  ever  since  adopted  the  same 
day  of  the  same  month,  or  as  nearly  so  as  he  could,  in  every  suc- 
cessive year,  for  the  cutting  in  of  the  young  wood.  Every  portion 
of  this  hedge  is  beautiful  and  green  ;  and  the  annual  growths 
are  very  short,  giving  the  surface  of  the  hedge  a  healthy  appear- 
ance.    The  soil  is  a  mixture  of  brown  peat  and  loam. 

The  circumstance  attending  the  namine  of  this  estate  is  rather 
remarkable,  and  may  not  be  uninteresting  when  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  whimsical  form  of  some  of  its  productions.  The 
house,  as  a  shooting  lodge,  was  built  for  the  celebrated  arbori- 
culturist, John  Duke  of  Argyll ;  and,  owing  to  the  spongy 
nature  of  the  peat,  piles  were  driven  into  the  ground  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  the  foundation.  The  men  employed 
(unconscious  of  the  duke's  being  within  hearing)  were  talking 
about  the  strange  "ii^him  which  the  duke  had  taken  into  his  head, 
to  build  a  house  in  such  a  place.  His  Grace,  on  hearing  this,  im- 
mediately cried  out,  "  The  Whim  be  it ;  "  and  ever  since  it  has 
retained  that  name. 

Mr.  Young  informed  me  that  the  spruce  fir  wood,  cut  from 
the  mossy  ground,  was  comparatively  free  of  dry  rot,  when 
compared  with  wood  cut  from  the  drier  parts  of  the  Whim 
estate.  This,  however,  I  had  no  means  of  ascertaining,  except 
on  the  authority  given. 

The  planting  of  trees  on  such  soils  as  the  Whim  estate  affords 
should,  I  think,  prove  an  instructive  lesson  to  landed  proprietors 
who  may  have  similar  soils  yet  unplanted  ;  and  much  of  such 
land  is  still  to  be  met  with  in  many  parts  of  Scotland. 

The  spruce  firs  described  are  called,  at  the  Wliim,  the  white 
American  ;  but  I  am  satisfied,  although  they  assume  a  some- 
what different  appearance  from  that  of  the  common  form  of  the 
Norway  spruce,  that  they  are  only  a  variation  (of  which  we 
know  there  are  many)  of  that  species,  produced  by  the  nature 
of  the  soil  in  which  they  grow. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here,  to  mention  that  it  is  said  that 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  black  and  white  American  spruce 
firs,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  were  at  Whitton,  in 
Middlesex ;  a  place  then  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 
(Marfi/n's  Mill.  Diet.) 

In  the  peat  bogs  of  the  Whim  estate,  the  remains  of  some  old 
oak  trees  exist.  The  one  pointed  out  to  me  was  observed  while 
cutting  a  drain  through  a  portion  of  a  bog,  when  the  root  of  an 
oak  tree  was  seen  18  in.  in  circumference.  This  root  was  traced 
to  the  distance  of  8  ft.,  where  the  original  tree  had  stood.  On 
clearing  away  the  peat  soil,  the  remaining  stump  of  this  tree  was 
found  to  be  9  ft.  in  diameter.  Portions  of  it  were  very  hard  and 
firm,  while  others  had  much  decayed. 

Experimental  Garde?i,  Inverleith,  January^  1837. 
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Similar  anomalies  in  the  growth  of  the  spruce  fir  are  not  un- 

frequent  in  the  case  of  the  black  spruce,  ^bies  nigra.     One  is 

described  by  Mr.  Gorrie,  in  the  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  ii.  p.  173., 

as  standing  in  the  woods  of  Braco  Castle,  Perthshire ;  of  which 

^g.  92.  is   a  portrait  by  Mr.  Gorrie.     This  tree,  in   1828,  was 


about  40  years  old ;  but  its  height  is  not  mentioned.  Mr. 
Gorrie  adds  that  a  natural  seedling,  which  had  sprung  up  not 
far  distant  from  the  mother  tree,  and  was  apparently  about 
12  years  of  age,  was  also,  in  its  turn,  already  surrounded  by 
a  numerous  and  healthy  progeny  of  young  trees,  proceeding 
from  the  extreme  points  of  the  branches.  At  Syon,  there  is  a 
tree  of  ^^bies  nigra  of  50  or  60  years'  growth,  and  probably  much 
more,  which  is  30  ft.  high,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  double  circle  of 
trees,  which  have  sprung  up  from  the  points  of  the  recumbent 
branches,  all  of  which  have  taken  root.  A  portrait  of  this  tree 
will  be  found  in  our  Arboretum  Britaimicum.  At  Stourhead  in 
Wiltshire,  and  at  Ditton  Park  near  Windsor,  there  are  common 
spruces,  the  lower  branches  of  which  have  rooted  into  the  soil, 
and  the  extreme  points  have  grown  up  into  regularly  branched 
trees.  There  is  also  a  very  singular  tree  of  this  kind  at  Moor 
Park,  near  Rickmansworth,  in  Hertfordshire,  the  seat  of  the 
Marquess  of  Westminster;  and  we  think  we  have  seen  several 
others  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  though  we  cannot  at 
this  moment  recollect  where.  We  know  of  none,  however,  at 
all  to  be  compared,  in  point  of  singularity  and  beauty,  with  those 
at  the  Whim,  which  we  saw  in  1805;  and  the  recollection  of 
them  induced  us  to  request  Mr.  Henderson,  in  1836,  to  ascer- 
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tain  if  they  were  still  in  existence  (see  his  answer,  Vol.  XII. 
p.  553.),  and  afterwards  to  engage  the  elegant  and  accurate  pen 
and  pencil  of  Mr.  M'Nab,  jun.,  to  prepare  for  us  the  preceding 
paper. 

We  should  be  much  obliged  to  any  of  our  readers,  who  may 
know  of  similar  anomalies  in  the  spruce  fir,  if  they  will  send  us 
an  account  of  them  ;  and,  if  any  one  can  throw  any  light  on  the 
curious  facts  lately  discovered  respecting  the  vitality  of  the 
stumps  or  stools  of  the  silver  fir  (as  noticed  p.  142.  and  p.  234.), 
we  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  their  doing  so  without  delay.  We 
are  informed  that,  in  many  cases,  particularly  the  fir  woods  in 
the  north  of  Scotland,  the  stumps  of  the  common  Scotch  pine 
retain  their  vitality  for  several  years.  On  this  very  interesting 
topic  we  should  feel  extremely  obliged  for  a  statement  of  facts. 
—  Co7id. 


Art.  V. 


On  the  Groivth   of  Trees  in  exposed  Situations. 
By  T.  Davis. 


I  HAVE  heard  persons  in  the  west  of  England  express  surprise 
that  they  occasionally  see  large  old  trees  on  the  summits  of  hills, 
and  in  other  exposed  situations,  with  fine  spreading  heads,  re- 
sisting every  wind  that  blows  ;  whilst,  in  their  immediate  vicinity, 
young  trees  of  the  same  kind  bow  their  heads  so  regularly  away 
from  the  prevailing  wind,  that  they  denote  only  too  plainly  the 
point  of  the  compass  on  which  lies  the  great  Atlantic. 

I  believe  many  gentlemen  have  been  deterred  from  planting 
pouits  of  land,  where  trees  and  woods  would  be  highly  orna- 
mental to  their  residences,  by  the  persuasion  of  their  senses,  that 
neither  clumps  nor  trees  could  flourish  in  the  degree  or  the 
manner  in  which  these  ancient  landmarks  appear  to  have  done. 
It  is  lor  the  encouragement  of  such  timid  planters  that  I  offer 
the  following  observations;  and,  in  explanation  thereof,  I  shall 
add  a  few  slight  sketches. 

My  attention  was  directed  to  this  subject,  about  twenty-five 
years  ago,  by  an  avenue  of  beech  trees  planted  on  a  sandy 
eminence.  We  had  grown  up  as  striplings  together ;  and,  as 
they  were  within  a  mile  of  my  then  residence,  I  saw  them  often. 

Up  to  that  time,  their  growth 

had   been   somewhat   like  fg. 

93. ;  their  heads,  by  a  simul- 
taneous   bearing,    all    leaning 

from  the  south-west  wind.    At 

the   time   above  alluded   to,  I 

noticed  several  of  these  trees 

pushing  out  a  bough   in    the 
very  teeth  of  the  wind  {fg.  94.). 
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As  the  north-east  side  of  the  tree  became  thickened  in  the 
head,  so  as  to  resist  the  current  of  the  wind,  I  observed  my  new 

friends    gained    strength, 

and  apparent  courage  to 

make    further    exertions. 
Fig.  95.  represents  their 

state  in  about  five  years. 
After  this,  the  difficulty 

to    contend  with    seemed 

ahnost  to  vanish;  for,  as 

the  new-formed  hmbs  ad- 
vanced to  bear  the  stroke 

of  the  winter's  blast  ( fig. 
96.),  I  saw  that  the  summer's  heat  had  due 
hifluence  on  their  growth  and  formation;  and  the  newly  formed 
head    rapidly  assumed  a   state    of  competition   with    the  older 

branches  on  the  north- 
east side  {Jig-91.)'  They 

are     now    become     so 

nearly      round-headed, 

that,    in     the    summer 

time,  the  difference    in 

their  growth  varies  but 

little  from  those  in  shel- 
tered   situations.      Fig. 

98.  shows  their  present 

state ;    and    I    hope    to 

live    to    see    their    full 
heads  handsomely  completed. 

In  my  professional  journeys  during  the  period  herein  men- 
tioned, I  have  paid  peculiar  attention  to  trees  similarly  circum- 
stanced ;  and  having,  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  travelled 
from  Swanage,  in  Dorsetshire,  along  the  southern  coast  to 
Falmouth,  and,  after  crossing  thence  to  Padstow,  along  the 
north  coast  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  I  can  now  speak,  from 
personal  observation,  that  such  a  progress  as  I  have  here  de- 
scribed is  common  in  the  growth  of  deciduous  trees  exposed  to 
the  stroke  of  prevailing  winds. 

The  formation  of  the  head  may  be  distinctly  traced  in  nearly 
every  tree  we  see  thus  unprotected.  Indeed,  this  course  of 
formation  is  evident  in  trees  and  plantations  in  situations  even 
moderately  exposed.  Scarcely  a  forked  oak,  ash,  or  elm,  can  be 
seen  in  which  we  cannot  discover  a  greater  facility  of  o-rowth  on 
one  side  than  the  other,  according  with  the  particular  current  of 
wind  with  which  such  tree  has  been  afiected.  A  man  lost  in  a 
forest  in  a  foggy  day  might  steer  his  way  with  no  other  compass 
than  the  general  bearing  of  the  heads  of  the  tall  trees  thereof  ^ 
Vol.  XIIT.  — No.  87.     '  s 
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The  tendency  of  these  observations  is,  to  show  that  shelter  is 
requisite  for  the  growth  of  wood  of  every  kind,  and  that  there 
are  various  ways  of  producing  shelter.  In  some  of  the  early 
enclosures  of  the  Cotswold  Hills,  the  allotments  were  bounded 
by  walls,  and  quickset  hedges  were  planted  on  the  north  and 
east  sides  ;  but  such  shelter  kept  off  the  sun  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year;  and  a  ^e\v  thinking  men  planted  their  hedges 
on  the  south  and  west  sides  ;  arguing,  that  such  hedges  would 
have  more  sun,  and  a  screen  at  the  back  would  prevent  a  current 
of  wind.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  these  hedjjes  had  the  ad- 
vantage.  Just  such  a  shelter  does  a  single  tree  form  for  itself 
after  a  given  time  of  probation  ;  and  such  a  shelter  should  be 
found  to  preserve  young  trees  placed  in  the  very  front  of  an 
exposed  plantation.  I  could  point  out  several  instances  near 
me,  where  trees  on  the  south-west  boundary  of  an  exposed 
hanging  wood  have,  within  twenty  years,  thrown  out  very  exten- 
sive, luxuriant,  lateral  branches.  Such,  too,  is  the  effect  in  mixed 
plantations  of  firs  and  forest  wood,  after  the  former  have  made 
sufficient  progress  to  break  the  strong  current  of  the  prevailing 
wind.  But  I  would  recommend,  for  early  effect,  that  ash  and 
sj'camore  be  considered  the  best  trees  for  the  tops  of  hills,  or 
other  places  much  exposed  :  both  are  applicable  to  general  use 
as  timber  or  underwood,  and  are  saleable  whether  young  or  old. 
Their  great  good  qualities  for  growth  are,  that  the  young 
branches  are  stiff,  and  do  not  whip  each  other ;  and  their  buds 
are  hardy,  contending  successfully  against  spring  frosts,  although 
the  leaves  of  both  are  often  injured  by  them. 

Port'iimy,  Dec.  11.  1830. 

These  observations,  which  were  first  suggested  by  a  row  of 
beech  trees  near  my  residence,  have  since  been  fully  confirmed 
by  farther  observations  which  I  have  made  on  timber  trees  of 
various  kinds.  1  remember  to  have  travelled  on  horseback, 
along  a  line  parallel  with  the  coast,  from  Swanage  to  Exeter,  in 
which  I  counted  scores  of  oaks,  from  50  to  100  years  old, 
showing,  in  their  various  ages  and  situations,  full  proof  of  their 
growth  in  the  manner  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  in  the  case 
of  the  beech  trees;  and,  during  the  journey  which  I  am  now 
taking,  I  have,  during  this  fortnight,  noticed  many  oaks  on  high 
points  of  land,  the  heads  of  which  plainly  showed  their  proximity 
to  the  sea. 

Shropshirey  Ajml  26.  1837. 

[We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  correspondent  whether 
he  has  ever  heard  of  the  same  results  as  those  mentioned  in  the 
above  very  interesting  article  having  taken  place  with  the  oak,  or 
with  other  trees,  when  the  head  has  grown  to  one  side  in  conse- 
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quence  of  the  action  of  the  wind,  more  especially  in  Scotland. 
See  remarks  on  this  subject,  applicable  to  Dorsetshire,  in  Vol, 
IX.  p.  548.,  and  Vol.  X.  p.  496.] 


Art.  VI.  A  Method  oftrniyiing  Pear  Trees  tvhich  might  lie  advav- 
tageousli/  adopted  in  Gardens  ivhere  Walls  cannot  be  afforded,  and 
Standards  will  not  thrive  ;  with  preliminary  Observations  respecting 
the  List  of  Pears  in  the  last  Edition  of  the  "  Encyclopcedia  of 
Gardening."     By  J.  B.  VV. 

The  list  of  pear  trees  in  the  Encyclopcedia  of  Gardening., 
edit.  1835,  containing  varieties  of  first-rate  excellence,  ripening 
in  succession  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  period  to  which  that 
fruit  can  be  kept  without  becoming  valueless,  is  perhaps  the  best 
that  could  be  made  for  those  parts  of  England  where  the  climate 
is  not  inferior  to  that  of  London.  FTere,  in  the  north,  however, 
I  find  that  several  sorts,  which,  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  are 
amongst  the  most  hardy,  do  not,  on  standard  trees,  acquire 
sufficient  maturity  to  produce  that  quality  in  their  flesh  dis- 
tinguished by  the  term  "  buttery ;"  without  which,  in  my 
opinion,  and  in  that  of  many  others,  a  pear  is  not  worth  eating. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  beurre  de  Capiaumont  and 
the  white  doyenne,  although  the  fruit  of  both  kinds  attain  their 
medium  size,  and  have,  externally,  the  appearance  of  being 
perfect  and  well  ripened.  The  trees,  likewise,  are  healthy  and 
prolific.  In  the  same  piece  of  ground,  and  without  the  slightest 
advantage  of  soil  or  situation,  the  Louise  bonne,  Marie-Louise, 
passe-Colmar,  and  glout  morceau,  produce  melting  and  well- 
flavoured  fruit,  although  not  equal,  either  in  size  or  flavour,  to 
what  I  have  seen  from  standard  trees  in  the  garden  of  the 
Horticultural  Society.  The  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  does  not 
succeed  here  against  an  east  (stone)  wall  :  like  the  white 
doyenne  and  beurre  de  Capiaumont,  the  fruit  looks  well  to  the 
eye,  but  does  not  become  melting.  The  Bezi  Vret  is  utterly 
worthless  as  a  dessert  pear,  even  with  the  advantage  of  an  east 
wall.  The  Colmar,  commonly  considered  a  shy  bearer,  produces 
good  crops  of  fine  fruit  with  us,  trained  against  a  south-aspected 
stone  wall  :  generally,  it  is  fit  for  table  in  January  and  Februnry  ; 
but  I  have  kept  it  in  sand  till  the  end  of  May.  The  best 
autumn  pears  we  possess  are,  the  Jersey  Louise  bonne  and  the 
Seckle.  For  standard  trees,  in  the  north  of  England,  I  consider 
the  Louise  bonne  (of  Jersey)  decidedly  preferable  to  the  Marie- 
Louise,  being  fully  its  equal  in  flavour,  beauty,  and  size,  and  a 
nnuch  better  bearer. 

In  making  a  selection  of  standard  pears,  then,  for  a  northern 
climate,  a  bleak  situation,  or  any  other  unfavourable  locality, 
those  sorts  only  should  be  selected  which   have  been  found  tq 
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succeed  under  similar  disadvantageous  circumstances.  A  good 
pear,  however,  is  such  an  important  auxiliary  to  the  dessert,  that 
a  portion  of  walling  should,  if  possible,  be  devoted  to  the  finer 
kinds,  particularly  to  that  prince  of  pears,  the  Chaumontel,  the 
delicious  glout  morceau  and  Easter  beurre,  and  the  long-keeping 
beurre  ranee.  The  last  three  are  naturally  so  prolific,  that  one 
tree  of  each  variety,  if  well  managed,  would  produce  sufficient 
fruit  for  the  supply  of  a  small  family  ;  and  they  would  be  fit  for 
the  table  in  succession.  But  the  principal  object  of  this  commu- 
nication is  to  make  known  a  method  of  training  pear  trees  which 
might  be  advantageously  adopted  in  gardens  where  walls  cannot 
be  afforded,  and  standards  will  not  thrive.  It  has  been  prac- 
tised several  years  in  the  garden  of  S.  Peploe,  Esq.,  Gam- 
stone,  Herefordshire ;  and,  I  believe,  has  been  found  eminently 
successful.  A  trellis,  which  may  be  made  either  of  wood, 
as  at  Garnstone,  or  of  iron  rods,  as  in  Jig.  99.,  is  used  to  train 
the  trees  on. 

This  trellis  might  be  made  of  any  dimensions  ;  but,  of  course, 
its  height  and  width  should  be  restricted  within  convenient  limits 
for  performing  the  necessary  operations  upon  the  trees.  The 
trees  are  to  be  planted  against  the  front  of  the  trellis,  at  distances 
regulated  by  its  width ;  and  they  should  be  trained  in  the  fan 
manner.  Young  trees,  with  flexible  branches,  should  be  chosen, 
because  such  are  better  adapted  to  bend  easily  over  the  front 
part  of  the  trellis. 

A  frame  of  this  description,  placed  close  before  at  all  and  thick 
evergreen  hedge,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  with  a  properly 
prepared  border  for  the  trees,  would,  I  think,  be  almost  equal 
to  an  east  or  a  west  wall ;  and,  for  obvious  reasons,  greatly  to  be 
preferred  to  the  method  suggested  by  Mr.  Errington  (Vol.  XII. 
p.  128.)-  The  soil  recommended  by  Mr.  Errington  is  unquestion- 
ably that  best  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  pear  tree ;  and,  although 
contrary  to  the  directions  promulgated  by  most  writers  on  hor- 
ticulture, I  fully  concur  in  his  opinion  as  to  the  superiority  of 
shallow  xi^ell-drained  borders  to  the  deep  pits  usually  made  for 
the  reception  of  the  roots. 

Feb.  1837. 
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Art.  VII.      On  the  Shriveling  of  Grapes,  and  Recommendations  of 
the  early  White  Frontignan.     By  J.  Robertson,  Nurseryman. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  in  your  Magazine  on  the 
cause  of,  and  remedy  for,  the  frequent  shriveling  of  grapes, 
about  the  period  of  ripening,  in  stoves  and  vineries.  Being 
unluckily  privileged,  by  my  own  ill  success,  to  offer  an  opinion, 
I  must  attribute  it,  in  my  case  (for  I  think  it  may  proceed  from 
various  causes),  to  their  being  enveloped,  at  that  season,  in  the 
warm  humid  atmosphere  generally  maintained  in  stoves,  particu- 
larly wjiere  they  are  filled  with  exotics  ;  by  the  constant  process 
of  watering,  steaming,  and  dashing  necessary  to  preserve  their 
health,  when  it  is  an  object  of  superior  consideration  to  the 
success  of  the  grapes.  These,  at  the  same  time,  being  prema- 
turely excited  by  the  extreme  heat  near  the  glass,  absorb  the 
vapour  in  excess,  and  are  hurried  rapidly  into  the  acetous  fer- 
mentation before  perfecting  the  vinous  one. 

Fruits  of  all  sorts,  during  the  process  of  ripening,  and  none 
more  so,  I  believe,  than  the  grape,  require  a  pure  dry  atmo- 
sphere for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  their  redundant  watery 
juices,  which  would  otherwise  dilute  perniciously  the  saccharine 
principle,  or  prevent  its  formation.  This  redundancy  may  also 
proceed  from  the  root ;  and  in  the  correction  of  these  causes 
must  lie  the  remedy.  I  have  found  the  thick-skinned  grapes 
less  liable  to  be  affected  in  this  manner  than  the  thin. 

In  my  collection  I  have  got  an  early  white  Frontignan,  or  the 
muscat  blanc  de  Jura,  which,  I  think,  is  well  adapted  for  the  open 
walls  about  London,  as  it  ripens  in  my  pine  stove  as  early  as  the 
Pitmaston  white  cluster,  or  the  white  muscadine.  It  is  as  highly 
flavoured  as  the  old  white  Frontignan,  and  bears  better,  though 
not  quite  so  large.  I  marked  it  in  the  Luxemburg  catalogue 
as  being  set  down  earlier;  and  1  procured  it  from  Paris  through 
M.  Noisette.  It  may  be  had,  I  dare  say,  at  the  Chiswick 
Garden,  I  having  sent  a  plant  there. 

Kilkenny^  March  18.  1837. 


Art.  VIII.     On  the   Shriveling  of    Grapes.      By  Agronome's 

Nephew. 

In  my  former  communication  on  the  shriveling  of  grapes, 
(Vol.  XI.  p.  603.),  I  fancied  I  had  hit  on  a  plan  that  in  some 
degree  prevented  the  footstalks  of  the  berries  from  turning 
black ;  but  now  I  am  a  year  older,  and  have  had  another  year's 
practice,  and  chance,  as  it  often  does,  has  thrown  in  my  way 
something  which  I  could  never  have  discovered  without  it,  I  am 
convinced  that  too  moist  an  atmosphere  is  not  the  cause  of  the 
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shriveling  of  grapes,  but  tliat  it  arises  from  the  iiiabiUty  of  the 
vine  to  provide  a  sufficient  (juantity  of  nourishing  inatter  for  the 
berries.  Though  this  (hsease  is  not  generally  noticed  until  the 
footstalks  are  gone  black,  yet  any  person  wiio  looks  at  grapes, 
or  any  thing  else,  as  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree  looks  at  them,  (that, 
is,  with  an  observant  and  accurate  eye),  would  see  that  the  supply 
of  nutriment  is  stopped  a  fortnigiit  or  more  before  the  blackness 
on  the  ibotstalks  appears.  The  inability  of  the  vine  to  provide 
for  its  fruit  may  arise  from  different  causes;  such  as  over-crop- 
ping, the  foliage  being  too  crowded,  &c.  That  crowded  foliage 
will  do  it,  I  think  the  following  will  show:  —  A  friend  of  mine 
sent  me  an  eye  of,  as  he  said,  a  superior  kind  of  white  grape ; 
and,  as  I  had  no  rafter  to  spare  for  it,  rather  than  throw  it  away, 
I  planted  it  between  two  old  vines,  and  trained  it  up  under  the 
sash.  The  first  year  I  cut  it  down  to  one  eye;  the  second  year 
I  did  the  same,  and  the  old  vines  right  and  left  did  not  seem 
to  be  the  least  affected  by  the  presence  of  their  new  neighbour. 
Last  year,  being  the  third  year,  I  cut  it  within  a  few  buds  of 
the  top  of  the  house,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  it  into  bear- 
ing. This  vine  proved  to  be  of  the  Fitis  vulpina  family ;  conse- 
quently it  made  very  large  leaves,  as  well  as  immense  branches. 
1  left  the  usual  quantity  of  bunches  on  my  old  vines;  and  things 
seemed  to  proceed  in  a  regular  manner,  until  the  colouring  time 
came;  when  the  old  vines,  that  have  ripened  a  good  crop  for 
many  years  in  succession,  lost  half  their  crop,  at  least,  by  shrivel- 
ing. I  therefore  decapitated  Titis  vulphia.  Three  years  ago,  I 
planted  some  vines  in  a  little  green-house,  the  roof  of  which  is 
immovable,  and  it  was  my  intention,  at  the  time  of  planting, 
to  have  ventilators  put  in  the  top  of  the  back  wall.  However, 
other  things  intervening,  time  went  on,  till  the  vines  became  two 
years  old,  and  no  ventilators  had  been  made.  The  vines  having 
made  good  rij)e  wood  under  the  fast  roof,  I  thought  I  would 
risk  the  trial  of  their  making  good  grapes  under  it.  I  therefore 
determined  to  try  the  effl^cts  of  more  heat  and  more  moisture 
than  ever  I  either  practised  or  heai'd  tell  or  read  of.  These 
vines  pushing  with  the  natural  spring,  I  tied  them  up  under  the 
rafters,  and  had  the  floor  of  the  house  well  saturated  with  water 
every  morning,  and  two  or  three  times  during  the  day  whenever 
it  proved  hot.  The  vines  soon  came  into  Hower  ;  aiul  a  few  days 
afterwards,  as  I  was  thinning  them,  the  heat  was  such,  that  it 
induced  me  to  have  a  thermometer  placed  close  to  the  topmost 
bunch,  which  in  the  hottest  days  stood  at  120°;  and,  indeed,  the 
temperature  was  quite  that  of  a  vapour  bath.  The  berries 
swelled  apace,  and  ripened  off  in  the  best  manner,  except 
two  or  three  bursting,  when  green,  with  the  violent  heat.  The 
above,  I  think,  goes  to  prove  that  excessive  moisture  does  not 
shrivel  the  grapes.  —  Sepl.  19.  1836. 
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Art.  IX.     On  the  Rust  on  Vines.     By  J.  Wighton,  Gardener  to 
Lord  Stafford,  Cossey  Hall. 

In  p.  9.  of  the  present  Volume,  there  appears  a  notice  of  the 
old  vine  at  Hampton  Court  having  become  diseased,  during  the 
last  year,  by  what  is  termed  the  rust ;  and  you  invite  communi- 
cations on  the  probable  cause  of  that  disease.  I  have  often 
witnessed  it  on  vines  ;  and  am  aware  that  much  difference  of 
opinion  exists  among  gardeners  as  to  its  cause.  I  am  acquainted 
with  a  gentleman  who  resided  for  several  years  in  Portugal ;  and 
he  gives  it  as  the  current  opinion  in  that  country,  that  the  rust 
is  caused  by  unusually  hot  weather.  He  has  often  observed 
that  it  never  appeared  on  both  sides  of  a  bunch  of  grapes,  but 
only  on  the  side  exposed  to  the  sun  ;  and  that  it  prevailed  most 
in  seasons  of  intense  heat,  when  the  leaves  of  the  vine  were 
parched  and  fell  off,  thus  exposing  the  grapes  still  more  to  the 
hot  sua. 

My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  rust  on  vines  is  an  external  dis- 
ease, produced  by  friction  in  various  ways.  It  is  observed  in 
the  article  above  alluded  to,  that  the  early  vines  at  Hampton 
Court  are  not  infected  by  the  disease.  I  have  seen  it  on  early 
vines,  but  not  so  frequently  as  on  the  late  ones.  If  it  be  en- 
quired why  the  late  vines  are  more  liable  to  be  infected  with 
rust  than  the  early  ones,  I  think  it  can  be  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for,  by  the  fact  that  early  grapes  are  in  general  taken 
most  care  of.  The  head  gardener  usually  thins  the  berries  of 
early  grapes  himself;  but  the  late  vines  are  left  to  the  attendance 
of  his  men.  Their  hands  are  generally  very  rough  with  labour  ; 
and,  in  handling  a  bunch  of  grapes,  they  can  scarcely  avoid 
scratching  some  of  the  berries  ;  and  such  scratches  on  the  tender 
skin  of  the  grapes  are  sure  to  produce  rust.  I  do  not  affirm 
that  the  disease  is  always  so  produced  ;  but  I  believe  it  to  be 
uniformly  caused  by  some  kind  of  rubbing  or  scratching.  I  hope 
that  these  observations  may  elicit  further  remarks  from  your 
correspondents,  and  that  the  question  may  thus  be  satisfactorily 
solved. 

Cosseij  Hall  Gardens,  Feb.  28.  1837. 


Art.  X.     On  the  Cultivation  of  Currants.     By  T.  Symons. 

Currants  being  a  very  useful  fruit  for  the  table,  as  well  as 
for  tarts,  preserving,  &c.,  a  hint  may  not  be  amiss  to  such  as  fail 
in  cultivating  them  to  that  perfection  which  they  are  capable  of 
being  brought  to  by  summer  pruning.  My  method  is  this  :  — 
At  the  time  they  are  about  to  set  the  fruit,  I  cut  back,  or  pinch 
off,  all  such  shoots  as  are  not  likely  to  be  wanted  for  next  year's 
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>vood  to  about  2  in.  from  the  spurs  whereon  the  bunches  of 
fruit  are  formed,  taking  care  not  to  pinch  them  oft'  too  close,  in 
which  case  the  young  fruit  would  wither.  By  this  simple  means, 
the  fruit,  by  receiving  more  light  and  air,  as  well  as  a  greater 
portion  of  assistance  from  the  tree,  will  swell  to  the  greatest 
perfection.  Should  other  superHuous  branches  shoot  forth  when 
the  fruit  is  in  a  more  advanced  state,  they  are  removed  in  a 
similar  way,  remembering,  throughout  the  season,  to  keep  the 
bushes  as  clear  as  possible  of  unnecessary  wood.  The  result  of 
this  mode  of  treatment  gained  me  the  first  prize  last  year  at  the 
Cornwall  Horticultural  Show  at  Truro.  I  should  imaj^ine  this 
mode  of  treatment  will  answer  well  for  gooseberries;  and  I 
should  like  to  know  if  the  Lancashire  growers  pursue,  in  any 
way,  a  similar  method  to  the  above. 

The  remarks  in  Vol.  X.  p.  41.  first  induced  me  to  try  the 
effect  of  summer  pruning  upon  the  currant ;  and  I  shall  cer- 
tainly now  generally  adopt  it.  I  trust  that  others  will  follow  the 
example. 

Clowa?icey  Jpril  3.  1837. 


Art.  XI.     A  Mode  of  preserving  Catdijloivers  through  the  Winter. 
By  Peter  Mackenzie,  Gardener,  West  Plean. 

Cauliflowers  are  a  great  favourite  with  all  ranks  of  society; 
and  I  believe  that,  ever  since  they  have  been  cultivated,  means 
have  been  used  to  preserve  them  through  the  winter.  I,  like 
the  rest  of  my  brethren,  have  tried  various  methods  to  effect 
this  ;  such  as  burying  them  in  the  earth,  hanging  them  up  by 
the  roots,  keeping  them  in  frames,  &c.  But  by  none  of  these 
methods  have  I  succeeded  so  well  as  by  the  one  1  will  presently 
state,  which  I  have  not  seen  nor  lieard  of  being  practised  by  any 
one  else. 

Towards  the  end  of  autunm,  I  make  a  bed,  or  beds,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  of  moist  sand,  in  any  cool  house  that  will 
exclude  the  frost.  The  beds  should  be  4  in.  deep.  Having  pre- 
viously planted  a  greater  number  number  of  cauliflower  plants 
than  would  be  required  at  the  time  they  are  to  come  into  use,  I 
take  the  surplus,  when  in  a  good  condition,  and  cut  off  their 
roots,  leaving  a  stalk  about  3  in.  or  4  in.  long;  I  then  cut  off" all 
the  leaves,  except  the  innermost  row  ;  and,  after  shortening 
these,  I  insert  the  stalk  into  the  sand-bed,  and  cover  the  cau- 
liflower with  a  flower-pot.  In  this  manner  a  large  quantity 
maybe  contained  in  a  small  space:  for  example,  a  bed  12ft. 
square  will  hold  288  heads,  allowing  6  square  inches  to  each 
head.  Again,  by  taking  those  plants  that  are  not  in  flower 
■when  the  frost  sets  in,  and  preserving  them,  in  a  growing  state, 
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in  any  house  or  shed  where  light  is  admitted,  and  which  will 
preserve  them  from  a  severe  frost,  these  will  come  into  use 
about  the  month  of  January;  and,  by  cutting  them,  and  putting 
them  in  the  sand-bed,  they  will  continue  fit  for  use  till  tiie 
spring.  In  this  way  I  have  kept  cauliflowers  to  the  end  of 
April.  It  will  be  necessary,  from  time  to  time,  to  examine  and 
cut  off  any  decayed  part  that  may  appear. 
West  Plean,  Jan.  7.  1837. 


Art.  XII.     On  Kidneybeans.     By  A.  Forsyth. 

To  force  Kidneybeans.  —  Plant  any  of  the  dwarf  sorts  (the 
dun-coloured  is  generally  preferred)  in  equal  parts  of  rotten 
dung,  reduced  to  a  soil,  and  loam,  in  shallow  twenty-four  sized 
pots  :  say  1  in.  crocks,  1  in.  soil ;  then  six  beans,  covering  them 
with  1  in.  more  of  soil.  These  pots  may  be  stowed  away  in  any 
corner  of  the  stove,  till  the  plants  appear  above  ground,  when 
they  must  be  brought  near  the  glass,  and  thinned  out  to  three 
or  four  of  the  best  plants.  As  they  advance,  they  must  be 
earthed  up ;  and  the  leader  may  be  pinched  off",  to  render  them 
short  and  bushy.  When  they  come  into  flower,  air  must  be  ad- 
mitted, to  set  the  fruits ;  and  every  one  must  be  gathered  as 
soon  as  it  is  fit  for  the  table,  not  to  rob  the  others  that  are 
forming.  The  plants  may  be  grown  in  a  house  at  any  tempe- 
rature above  freezing,  and  below  blood-heat :  the  medium,  60°  to 
6b°i  I  should  prefer.  They  succeed  well  when  planted  out  in  a 
pit  or  frame,  with  or  without  bottom  heat,  in  rows  1 8  in.  apart, 
and  3  in.  in  the  row ;  and,  as  they  advance,  they  are  to  be 
topped  as  above,  and  sticked.  Planted  at  Christmas,  they  re- 
quire about  eight  weeks  to  bring  fruit  fit  for  the  table,  in  a  tem- 
perature as  preferred  above.  In  the  open  border^  any  of  the  sorts 
will  answer  well :  rich  light  soil,  well  drained  and  sheltered,  is 
best.  They  may  be  planted  in  rows  2  ft.  apart,  2  in.  asunder  in 
the  row,  and  2  in.  deep.  It  is  seldom  safe  to  have  this  plant,  in 
leaf,  unprotected,  before  the  1st  of  June,  as  the  least  frost  would 
ruin  all.  They  can  be  forwarded  in  any  warm  nook,  planted  in 
pots,  or  on  strips  of  turf,  in  a  cold  frame  or  matted  bed ;  from 
which  they  can  be  easily  removed,  uninjured,  to  their  final  place 
of  destination.  They  must  be  stopped,  sticked,  and  picked,  as 
directed  above  for  those  indoors. 
Isleiioorth,  Jan.  6.  1837. 
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Art.  XIII.  Floricultural  and  Botanical  Notices  on  Kinds  of  Plants 
nevoly  introduced  into  our  Gardens,  and  that  have  originated  in  them, 
and  on  Kinds  oj" Interest  previouslij  extant  in  them  ;  supplementary 
to  the  latest  Editions  of  the  *'  Encyclopcedia  of  Plants,"  and  of 
the  "  Hortus  Britannicus" 

Curtis  s  Botanical  Magazine  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
eight  plates ;  3^.  6d.  coloured,  Ss.  plain.  Edited  by  Sir  William 
Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c. 

Edwards's  Botanical  Register  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
eight  plates ;  45.  coloured,  35.  plain.  Edited  by  Dr.  Lindley, 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 

Sweet's  British  Floiver-Garden  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
four  plates ;  85.  coloured,  2s.  3d.  plain.  Edited  by  David  Don, 
Esq.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  King's  College,  and  Librarian  to  the 
Linnaean  Society. 

The  Botanist  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing  four  plates,  with 
two  pages  of  letterpress  ;  8vo,  large  paper,  2s.  6d. ;  small  paper, 
Is.  6d.  Conducted  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  &c..  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

Paxtons  Magazine  of  Botany,  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants; 
in  monthly  numbers;   large  8vo ;  25.  6f/.  each. 

^ANUNC  VLACEM. 

1631.  CLE'MATIS 

*cEeraiea  I.indl.    \\a\<i\^flowered.    J  or  10    ap    V    Japan    1836    L    s.l    Bot.  reg.  1955. 
Synonyme  :   C.  cjerCllea  grandifl6ra  Hort. 

This  species  has  been  already  fifrured  and  noticed  by  us  (Vol. 
XII.  p.  358.),  as  C.  azurea  grandlflora  Svot. ;  and  to  the  inform- 
ation there  given  we  add  the  following  from  Dr.  Lindley:  — 
"  This  is  a  charming  addition  to  the  climbers  cultivated  in  Eno;- 
land  :  it  has  a  most  graceful  mode  of  growth  ;  and  the  large 
violet  flowers,  with  deep  purple  stamens,  are  more  ornamental 
than  those  of  any  species  of  Clematis  yet  in  this  country.  It  is 
nearly  related  to  C.  florida,  from  which  it  differs  not  only  in  the 
colour,  delicacy,  and  transparency  of  its  blossoms,  but  also  in 
its  leaves  being  only  once  ternate,  and  in  the  sepals  not  touching 
and  overlapping  each  other  at  the  edges."  It  was  introduced 
into  European  gardens  by  Dr.  Van  Sieboldt ;  and  Messrs.  Low 
and  Co.  of  Clapton  received  this  species,  with  another  very 
distinct  one,  called  bicolor  or  Sieboldt/,  from  Belgium  in  the 
spring  of  1836.  "It  is  a  free-growing  and  profuse  blooming 
plant,  and  will  prove  a  great  accession  to  our  hardy  climbers." 
{Bot.  Mag.,   May.) 

YabdcecE  or  Leguminoscc  §  Papiliondcca:. 

1964.  CY'TISUS  aolicus  Giiss. 

In  addition  to  what  is  stated,  Vol.  XII.  p.  598.,  Professor  Don 
says,  that  "  the  plant  was  raised  from  seeds  obtained  from  the 
Royal  Botanic  Garden  at  Naples."  It  comes  near  to  C.  elon- 
gatus  ;  but  it  is  altogether  a  larger  plant,  and  the  glabrous  pods 
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readily  distinguish   it.     If  trained   to   a  wall,  it  will    no  doubt 
flourish.  (Sivt.  Br.  Fl.'Gard.,   May.) 
Kosdcae  §  Pbmece. 

vma.  *STRANV^"S/,i  Lindl.      The  Stranv^sia.    (Named  after  the  Honourable  William  Fox  Strang, 
ways,  a  learned  and  indefatigable  investigator  of  the  flora  of  Europe.) 
*glaucescens  Lindl.    grey-leaved   J  or  20    jn.    W  Nepal  and  Karaaon     1828    B    CO    Bot.  reg.  1956. 
Synojiyme  :   Crata;"gu.s  glauca  Wall.  Cat.,  67.'). ;  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  844.  f.  562,  563. 

"  It  is  about  eleven  years  since  the  first  plant  of  this  new 
evergreen  was  first  brought  to  England  by  Dr.  Wallich,  and 
placed  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  under  the 
name  of  Cratee^gus  glauca,  by  which  it  has  been  extensively  dis- 
tributed. In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  the  species  is 
scarcely  more  hardy  than  a  myrtle  ;  but  it  grows  very  well 
against  a  wall  where  it  is  protected,  and  in  such  a  situation  it 
flowers  in  the  month  of  June.  In  warmer  counties,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  will  form  a  valuable  evergreen.  The  worst  part  of 
its  habit  is  its  pushing  early  in  the  spring,  which  exposes  it  to 
be  damaged  by  frosts ;  and  this  seems  to  happen  to  it  in  its 
native  country,  if  we  can  judge  from  the  dried  specimens  dis- 
tributed by  the  East  India  Company,  all  of  which,  when  in 
flower,  evidently  have  their  leaves  injured  by  frost,  or  some  such 
accident.  Its  leaves  are  something  like  those  of  Photinia  inte- 
grifolia,  with  which  it  was  mixed  in  Dr.  Wallich's  distribution 
of  dried  specimens.  Its  serrated  leaves  will,  however,  readily  dis- 
tinguish it.  It  takes  by  budding  or  grafting  upon  the  common 
thorn,  and  may  now  be  procured  without  difficulty  in  the  nur- 
series under  the  name  of  C'ratae^gus  glauca."   {Bot.  Beg-.j  May.) 

1506.  CRAT.E'GUS  12909  cocclnea  Lin.  Sp.  PI.,  682. ;   Torrey  Fl.,  1.  p.  474.:  Bee.  Prod.,  2.  p.  627. ;  Arb. 
Brit.  p.  816. 
Synonyme  :   C.  glandulftsa  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  2.  p.  1002. ;  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  817.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  627. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  roundish  or  oblong,  angular,  inciso-ser- 
rate,  wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  on  long  footstalks.  Divisions  of 
the  calyx  pinnatifid,  glandular,  as  well  as  the  petioles.  Spines 
axillary,  curved,  longer  than  the  petioles.  Pomes  spherical, 
corymbose,  3 — 4  stoned.   Stones  with  a  hard  bony  shell.  [Lindl.) 

C.  c.  var.  macracaiitha  Lindl. :  syn.  C.  glandulosa  macra- 
cantha,  Bot.  Beg.  1912.;  C.  macracantha  Lodd.  Cat.;  Arb. 
Brit.,  p.  819.   f.'572,  573. 

The  following  adjustment  of  synonymes  is  given  by  Dr. 
Lindley  :  — 

"  C.  glanduir)sa  of  Willdenow,  De  Candolle,  and  Loudon,  is 
the  same  species  as  C.  coccinea  of  Linnaeus. 

"  C.  sanguinea  of  Pallas,  referred  to  C.  glandulosa  by  Will- 
denow, De  Candolle,  and  Loudon,  is  distinct  from  C.  coccinea 
in  its  want  of  glands  upon  the  calyx  and  petioles,  as  well  as  in 
its  country  and  habit. 

"  Cglandulosa  of  Aiton,  referred  by  Willdenow,  De  Candolle, 
and  Loudon,  to  C.  coccinea,  miscalled  glandulosa,  is  a  totally 
different  species,  and  may  be  the  name  as  C.  spathulata."  {Bot. 
Beg.,  May.) 
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OnagrdcecE. 

1188.  FU'CHS/.^  globftsa  [Bot.  iv.  p.  75. 

*^legans  Pat.    e\egnr\i-flowered     »  i |     s.pl     6     jn    S    Eng.  hybrid    1836    C    l.p    Tax.  mag.  of 

Raised  by  Mr.  Silvercock,  in  his  nursery  at  Chichester,  from 
seeds  produced  by  F.  globosa;  and  may  be  cultivated  in  any 
rich  soil.  Young  plants  are  readily  obtained  from  cuttings  of 
the  young  branches.  [Pax.  Mag.,   May.) 

Capri/ulidce<^. 

•SYMPHORIC A'RPUS  montanus  Humb.,  Ponpl ,  ef  Kunth  Nov.  Gen.  et  Sp.,  3.  p.  332.  t.  296. ;   Dec.  Prod., 
4.  p.  339. 
Synont/me:  Symphbria  montana  Spreng.  Syst.  Veg.,  1.  p.  757. ;  Hort.  Brit.,  29278. 

Raised  in  1829,  in  the  garden  of  the  late  Mr.  Barclay  of  Bury 
Hill,  from  seeds  received  from  Cervantes,  Professor  of  Botany 
at  Mexico.  [The  Botanist^  May.)  There  are  plants  in  the 
Goldworth  Arboretum. 

^uhidcece. 

638.  GARDEN/,^ 

*paniiea  Lindl.    c\oih-Jeaved    «  □    or  4    jn.jl    Y    S.  America    ?1830    C    l.p    Bot.  reg.  1952. 

"  A  handsome  stove  shrub,  native  of  the  tropical  parts  of 
South  America,  whence  it  was  received,  some  years  since,  by  the 
Horticultural  Society.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July  ;  but,  like  a 
large  number  of  the  woody  inhabitants  of  the  tropics,  seldom 
produces  its  blossoms  in  this  country.  The  dull  wrinkled  foliage 
is  by  no  means  handsome ;  and,  as  the  flowers  are  destitute  of 
smell,  they  have  nothing  to  recommend  them  beyond  their  size 
and  curious  colour."  [Bot.  Reg.,  May.) 

Gesnerkcese. 

1698.  GE'SNER^ 

,  *sceptrum  Mart. 

var.  */giieum  Hook.    pa\e.J!owered    H-  □    or  3    s    Rsh.  Y    Brazil    1835    C    p.l    Bot.  mag.  3576, 

"  Our  intercourse  with  Brazil  has  made  known  to  our  collec- 
tions several  species  of  this  beautiful  tropical  genus,  than  which 
few  are  more  ornamental  to  our  stoves.  The  foliage  is  mostly 
of  a  full  and  vivid  green ;  and  the  flowers  are  remarkable,  in 
general,  for  their  rich  colour,  frequently  inclining  to,  or  alto- 
gether, scarlet.  This  plant  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Muri'ay  to 
the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden ;  and  proves  to  be  the  var.  igneum 
of  G.  sceptrum  of  Martins."  [Bot.  Mag.,  May.) 

^ricdcece  §  Andromedeve. 

1040.  EPIGjIE^A  11030  ripens  Arb.  Brit.,  p.ll26. 

*rubicunda  Z).  i)on.    red-flowered    !U.    pr    J     mr     II     ...     1836    L    s.p    Swt.  Br.  fl.-gard.  384. 

"  This  new  and  very  beautiful  variety  of  Epigae  a  was  raised 
by  Mr.  John  Milne,  of  the  Albion  Road  Nursery,  Stoke  New- 
ington.  The  flowers  are  considerably  larger  than  those  of  the 
white  variety,  and  of  a  rich  pink.  It  is  an  abundant  flowerer, 
and  few  plants  are  more  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  flower-garden. 
It  will  require  to  be  grown  in  a  border  composed  of  peat,  and 
to  be  treated  as  other  American  plants."  It  may  be  multiplied, 
like  the  common  Epigae\  by  divisions.  [Sivt.  Br.  F/.-Gard., 
Mav.) 
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2557.  MAXILLA^RIA  [3573. 

•Steele  Hook.    Steel's    ^  H]    cu    2    ...    Y.  spotted  with  R    Demerara  1836    D   p.r.w  Bot.  mag. 

This  highly  interesting  orchideous  plant  was  introduced,  in 
July  1836,  by  Matthew  Steele,  Esq.  from  Demerara.  "  With 
the  flower  of  Maxillaria,  it  has  a  foliage  quite  at  variance  with 
any  described  species  of  that  genus  ;  attaining  a  height  of  2  ft., 
and  even  3  ft. ;  and  proves  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  epi- 
phytes." {Bot.  Mag.,  May.) 

3478.  PERISTE'RIA 

•cerina  Lindl.    waxen    jg  23    or  1    jn    Y    Spanish  Main    1835    D    p.r.w    Bot.  reg.  1953. 

"  A  new  species  of  the  curious  genus  Peristeria,  imported 
from  the  Spanish  Main  by  Mr.  Knight  of  the  King's  Road.  It 
is  allied  to  the  P.  pendula  Bot.  Mag.,  from  which  it  differs 
in  its  spotless  smaller  flowers,  in  the  crisped  border  of  the 
middle  lobe  of  the  labelhim,  and  especially  in  the  absence  of  wings 
from  the  columns.  This  latter  circumstance  brings  the  genus 
Peristeria  extremely  near  Maxillaria  Warre«7;«  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Maxillaria  cristata  on  the  other.  The  flowers  have  a  strong 
smell  of  junipei\"   {Bot.  Reg.,  May.) 

2545.  MEGACLI'NIUM  [p.r.w    Bot.  reg.  1959. 

•maximum  Lindl.     largest    ^  O    cu      1     au      G.  spotted  with  R.  and  Y      Sierra  Leone    1836     D 

"  In  general  appearance  it  is  a  good  deal  like  M.  falcatura, 
from  which  it  differs  in  having  larger  leaves,  which  are  less 
deeply  notched  at  the  point,  and  more  revolute  at  the  edges  ;  in 
its  larger  sabre-shaped  rachis,  which  is  as  much  as  9  in.  long  ; 
and  in  the  form  of  all  the  parts  of  the  flower.  Its  lip  is  hardly 
so  movable  as  in  M.  falcatum,  in  which  that  part  swings  up 
and  down  with  considerable  rapidity,  like  the  heads  of  some 
Chinese  images,  when  set  in  motion  by  a  sudden  jar."  Dr. 
Lindley  thinks  it  will  prove  of  easy  cultivation.  {Bot.  Reg., 
May.)  ^ 

\riddcecE. 

122.  SPARA'XIS  [Swt.  Br.  fl.-gard.  383. 

*stellaris  D.  Don    starry-JJowered     tf  ^     or  1     my.jl     P    Cape  of  Good  Hope     1836     O     s.p.l 

This  very  pretty  Sparaxis  "  comes  near  to  tricolor  and  ver- 
sicolor, but  is  distinguished  from  both  by  the  lanceolate  pointed 
segments  of  its  perianthium  and  exserted  tube.  Further  ex- 
perience, however,  must  determine  whether  these  characters  are 
sufficient  to  claim  for  it  the  rank  of  a  distinct  species ;  for 
the  whole  of  the  Cape  /rideae  vary  much,  both  in  colour  and 
size,  and  the  limits  of  many  species  still  remain  unsettled." 
{Swt.  Br.  Fl.-Gard.,  May.) 

luilidcece. 

1063.  /"HALA'NGIUM  8903  pomeridianum 

Synonymes  :   Anthericiim  pomeridianum  Bot.  Res.,5Gi.;  Sckult.  Fit.  Sysi,7.  p.  475.;  5cilla  pome- 
ridiana  Dec.  Hort.  Monsp.,  p.  143. ;  Poir.  Diet.  Suppl.,  5.  p.  89. ;  Redout.  Lit.,  t.  421. 

"  The  bulbs  are  said  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  soap." 
{Swt.  Br.  Fl.-Gard.,  May.) 
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Krdce(P. 

'PHILODE'NDRON  l.tntU.     The  Piiilodf.ndrox.     (From  phih-o,  to  love,  and  dendioii,  a  tree;  in  allusion 
to  the  habit  of  the  plants  of  this  genus  to  overrun  trees  in  the  South  American  forests  ) 
•crassini'rvium  I. hull,     thick.ribbed     fl_  □    cu    '20    d    G.W    Brazil     1835     R    l.p    Hot.  reg.  195S. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  extraordinary  climbers  wliicli,  in  tropical 
forests,  lay  hold  of  the  trunks  and  limbs  of  trees,  and  fix  them- 
selves upon  the  bark,  root  on  their  surface,  often  twine  round 
or  strangle  them  in  their  embrace,  or  sometimes  hang  down,  like 
cords  or  cables,  from  tree  to  tree,  contributing,  along  with  wild 
vines,  bauhinias,  and  other  powerful  twisting  leguminous  plants 
(aristolochias,  passion  flowers,  and  the  like),  to  render  the  forests 
impassable.  Pbthos  crassinervia  is  a  very  different  plant."  {Bot. 
Beg.,  May.) 


REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  Amaryllidacece;  preceded  by  an  Attempt  to  arrange  the  Mo- 
nocotyledonous  Orders,  and  folloivcd  by  a  Treatise  on  cross-bred 
Vegetables,  and  Supplement.  By  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Herbert. 
48  plates.    London,  1837.    Price  1/.  Us.  plain,  and  1/.  \Ss.  coloured. 

[After  perusing  this  very  original  and  instructive  work  with 
very  great  interest  and  pleasure,  we  sent  it  to  our  correspondent 
Mr.  Beaton,  knowing  that  he  had  had  much  experience  in  the 
snbject  on  which  it  treats  ;  and  requested  him  to  favour  ns  with 
his  opinion  of  it,  which  he  has  given  in  the  following  article.] 

The  author's  well-known  celebrity  in  the  botanical  world, 
but  more  especially  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  natural  order 
Amaryllir/r/Vccr,  could  not  fail  to  raise  the  highest  expectations 
of  this  work  among  botanists  and  botanical  cultivators,  who  have 
been  looking  anxiously  for  its  appearance.  A  careful  perusal 
of  the  work  itself  will  abundantly  show  that  such  expectations 
were  not  ill-lbunded,  as  it  is  the  most  scientific,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  practical,  work  on  this  department  of  practical 
botany  that  ever  issued  from  the  press.  By  practical  botany,  I 
mean  the  labours  of  the  cultivator,  blended  with  the  researches 
of  the  botanist.  Every  page  and  suggestion  is  replete  with 
practical  and  scientific  information.  It  not  only  embraces  a 
revision  of  the  Amaryllio'^/c^i^,  but  a  complete  and  radical 
revision  of  the  Jussieuan  system  of  botany.  This  is,  certainly, 
a  bold  attempt,  which  none  but  a  master  mind,  in  the  full  con- 
fidence of  its  own  powers,  could  grapple  with.  Mr.  Herbert 
argues  with  great  force  of  reasoning  and  perspicuity  on  the 
insuperable  defects  and  chaotic  state  of  the  Jussieuan  system, 
and  shows  the  utter  impossibility  of  any  modification  of  it  ever 
being  made  subservient  for  the  end  in  view ;  and,  also,  that 
those  who  apply  their  time  and  talents  in  clearing  their  way 
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through  such  a  mass  of  undefined  and  undefinable  matter  are 
only  heaping  up  insuperable  difficulties  on  every  side,  from 
which  they  will  never  be  able  to  extricate  themselves.  But, 
in  thus  combating  the  Jussieuan  system,  and  the  various  in- 
effectual attempts  which  have  been  made,  from  time  to  time,  to 
fix  it  on  a  firm  and  immutable  basis,  he  disclaims  entertaining 
the  most  distant  idea  of  polemic  discussion;  but,  from  a  firm 
conviction  of  its  untenableness,  "  to  consider  dispassionately  how 
a  satisfactory  arrangement  can  be  made,  ard  to  lend  my  humble 
aid  to  those  who  are  more  competent  to  effect  it."  These  as- 
sertions are  fully  borne  out  by  subsequent  facts.  Mr.  Herbert 
gives  his  unqualified  praise  to  the  ingenuity  and  perseverance  of 
the  distinguished  cultivators  of  botanical  science,  "  who  are  thus 
feeling  their  way  in  the  dark  ;  "  yet  he  fully  maintains  that  the 
system  is  so  entirely  artificial,  and  "  repugnant  to  nature,"  that 
every  attempt  to  modify  it  serves  only  to  make  "  darkness 
visible."  Gardeners  are  aware,  that  on  the  relative  position  of 
the  stamens  rests  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Jussieuan 
system  generally,  but  more  particularly  in  the  first  grand  divi- 
sion of  it.  In  relation  to  this  fact,  the  author  observes,  "  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  in  what  manner  it  can  possibly  be  substan- 
tiated, that  the  position  of  the  stamens  adopted  by  Jussieu  is  a 
more  natural  feature  of  classification  than  their  number,  by 
which  Linnaeus  was  guided  in  most  of  his  classes.  They  are 
evidently  facts  of  like  nature,  and  deserve  about  equal  weight." 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  author  intends  relying  entirely  on 
his  own  resources,  in  sketching  out  what  he  clearly  shows  to  be 
a  more  natural  and  practical  arrangement  of  botany.  He  does 
not,  however,  "feel  himself  competent  to  enter  into  all  the 
details  of  this  arrangement ;  "  but  "  merely  to  point  out  the  fun- 
damental errors  of  the  existing  system,  and  the  mode  by  which, 
according  to  his  view,  a  better  must  be  constructed."  Whoever 
wishes  to  be  fully  acquainted  with  the  author's  view  of  the  im- 
perfections of  the  existing  system,  and  the  mode  of  proceeding 
by  which  he  would  have  a  more  natural  system  established, 
must  necessarily  consult  the  work  itself,  and  follow  the  author 
through  the  labyrinth  of  his  forcible  and  lucid  objections  :  suffice 
it  to  remark  here,  that  the  "fundamental  errors"  are  made  so 
apparent  and  self-evident  as  to  carry  conviction  of  their  exist- 
ence at  first  sight.  Yet,  as  far  as  gardeners  of  the  present  day 
are  concerned,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  their  botanical  and 
physiological  knowledge  is  so  far  deficient  as  to  preclude  them, 
in  a  great  measure,  from  fully  appreciating  the  philosophical 
views  of  the  author  relative  to  this  subject.  It  is  not  at  all  im- 
probable but  this  work  may  be  the  forerunner  and  cause  of  an 
entire  revolution  in  the  arrangement  of  natural  affinities  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom ;  and,  therefore,  all  gardeners  who  desire  to 
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excel  in  this  department  of  their  profession  should  make  them- 
selves early  acquainted  with  the  views  propounded  in  it.  That 
a  clear  knowledge  of  vegetable  physiology  and  botany  is  indis- 
pensable to  gardeners,  need  not  be  insisted  on  ;  though  a  know- 
ledge of  the  former  is  of  far  the  greatest  importance  to  them  ;  the 
former  amounting  to  a  matter  of  necessity,  the  latter  being  only  a 
matter  of  convenience.  Setting  aside  the  enjoyments  derivable 
from  natural  history  generally,  but  more  particularly  from  that 
department  of  it  called  botany,  gardeners  ought  to  have  a  good 
practical  knowledge  of  botany,  if  it  were  merely  for  their  own 
private  convenience  :  therefore  such  a  work  as  this  under  con- 
sideration, tending  in  an  eminent  degree  to  supply  and  simplify 
the  means  of  acquiring  this  knowledge,  cannot  be  too  strongly 
urged  on  their  consideration.  The  truth  is,  that  much  progress 
will  not  be  made  in  the  application  of  the  science  of  botany  to 
vegetable  culture,  till  such  a  state  of  society  occurs  as  will  call 
forth  a  race  of  gardeners,  any  one  of  whom  could  produce  a 
work  of  a  similar  nature  to  this  of  Mr.  Herbert.  Each  gar- 
dener, in  such  a  state  of  things,  we  may  suppose,  would  take  a 
natural  order,  and  experiment  and  treat  upon  it  as  Mr.  Herbert 
has  done  with  Amarylli^/rtC£'<^. 

After  clearly  pointing  out  the  utter  impossibility  of  ever 
arranging  the  real  natural  affinities  of  plants  on  a  satisfactory 
basis  under  the  Jussieuan  system,  Mr.  Herbert  points  out,  in 
the  following  comprehensive  passage,  the  only  mode  by  which  it 
is  ever  likely  to  arrive  at  a  desirable  result:  —  "  There  is  but  one 
mode  of  proceeding  with  a  view  to  place  the  divisions  on  a  sound 
and  durable  footing;  and  that  is,  to  found  every  separation  on  a 
single  fact,  and  to  work  downwards  from  the  first  division,  with 
cautious  examination  of  the  relative  importance  and  consequent 
priority  of  the  facts  by  which  the  subordinate  divisions  are  to  be 
limited.  This  has  not  yet  been  done;  but,  whether  I  live  to  see 
it  accomplished  or  not,  I  am  confident  that,  sooner  or  later,  it 
must  be  effected;  because  it  is  the  only  mode  of  classification 
consistent  with  nature." 

To  show  more  clearly  what  he  means  by  "simple  facts,"  the 
author  adduces  the  first  grand  divisions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
the  phanerogamous  and  cryptogamous,  the  dicotyledonous  and 
monocotyledonous,  and  "  perhaps  acotyledonous,"  plants.  "  It 
will  not  appear,"  he  adds,  "  that  any  kindred  races  are  found 
indiscriminately  in  either  division  :  these  lines,  therefore,  are 
clear  and  substantial."  Mr.  Herbert  then  confidently  asserts, 
that,  if  Jussieu  had  been  aware  of  what  horticultural  experi- 
ments have  revealed  since  his  time,  he  would  have  adopted  the 
same  view  as  that  laid  down  in  this  work;  and  that  he  only 
proposes  applying  "  the  doctrine  of  Jussieu  to  facts  which  have 
since  come  to  liorht."     These  "  facts  "  are  so  multitudinous  and 
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connected,  that  extracts  would  only  impair  their  force  and  im- 
portance ;  and,  therefore,  they  must  be  consulted  in  full. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  sections  :  a  preliminary 
treatise,  a  new  arrangement  of  tlie  AmnvyWuldcea,  and  a  trea- 
tise on  cross-bred  vegetables  ;  with  a  sup})lement  and  glossary  ; 
illustrated  by  forty-eight  coloured  plates  of  plants  and  parts  of 
plants  treated  of  in  the  body  of  the  work,  with  elaborate  dis- 
sections of  the  different  parts  of  the  inflorescence,  &c.,  illus- 
trative of  the  simplicity  and  importance  of  the  author's  new 
arrangement ;  which  is  a  regular  series  of  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions, Sec,  of  the  different  alliances  of  the  Amaryllir/oc£'(^  : 
each  division  being  separated  from  its  next  alliance  by  a  simple 
fact,  "  the  most  obvious  and  ready  to  ascertain  that  could  be 
found,"  in  accordance  with  what  has  been  already  advanced  : 
the  whole  being  "  intended  to  enable  any  person,  however 
little  skilled  in  botany,  to  ascertain  easily  to  what  order  any 
monocotyledonous  plant  before  him  belongs."  Tiiei'e  is  a 
leading  feature  in  this  portion  of  the  work,  which  cannot  be  too 
highly  praised;  and,  indeed,  this  part  of  the  work  is  a  perfect 
encyclopaedia  as  far  as  the  Amaryllic/ir/cf.^  are  concerned.  In- 
stead of  exhausting  the  reader's  patience  with  a  long  series  of 
dry  technicalities,  inseparable  from  botanical  descriptions,  we 
have,  at  the  termination  of  every  section  or  family  treated  of,  a 
popular  and  comprehensive  digest  of  culture;  botanical,  geo- 
graphical, or  historical  facts,  &c. ;  in  short,  every  thing  bearing 
on  the  subject  in  hand.  This  enables  the  reader  to  get  over  dry 
technicalities  imperceptibly,  and  is  an  inviting  guide,  which 
keeps  up  the  interest  to  the  end  of  the  journey.  A  fair  example 
of  this  portion  of  the  work,  and  of  the  author's  style,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  extract,  taken  incidentally  from 
under  a  well-known  hardy  bulbous  plant,  Zephyranthes  Can- 
dida: — 

"  This  plant,  conspicuous  by  its  fleshy,  semicylindrical,  and  rush-like  leaves, 
which  resist  the  severest  frost  of  our  usual  winters,  has  ripened  its  seeds  with 
me  after  snow  had  lain  upon  them  for  three  weeks.  I  have  seen  the  quick- 
silver 15°  below  the  freezing  point  (Fahren.),  without  its  losing  more  than  the 
ends  of  its  leaves.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  that  it  is  indigenous  in 
the  west  of  South  America,  though  abundant  in  old  gardens  in  the  valley  of 
Lima.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  hardiness  of  the  constitution  of  the  bulbs 
from  Lima  and  those  from  Buenos  Ayres,  where  the  banks  of  the  Plata  are 
so  covered  with  it,  that  it  is  understood  that  the  river  was  called  La  Plata 
(meaning  silver)  on  account  of  the  profusion  of  its  white  blossom  on  the  shore. 
I  have  had  seventy  flowers  expanded  at  once,  on  a  small  patch  of  the  plant, 
at  Spofforth.  It  is  strange  that  this  plant,  which  thrives  in  the  hot  valley  of 
Lima,  should  have  stood  out  of  doors  here  nine  or  ten  years  unprotected, 
without  ever  losing  its  leaves  entirely.  Perhaps  the  strong  current  of  air 
which  must  accompany  the  rush  of  such  a  great  body  of  water  as  the  Plata, 
and  the  evaporation  from  it,  occasions  a  degree  of  cold  on  its  immediate 
banks  which  the  latitude  would  not  otlierwise  admit.  There  is,  however,  a 
mystery  in  the  constitution  of  plants,  which'  does  not  always  depend  upon 
their  native  climate.     I  raised  two  species  of  Gesneria  from  accidental  seeds 
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lodging  amongst  the  roots  of  the  same  plant  of  Pitcairnia,  plucked  off  a  rock 
in  Brazil ;  one  of  %vliich  objected  to  the  heat  of  a  stove,  and  the  other  would 
not  live  through  the  winter  without  it.  Candida  flowers  abundantly  here 
under  a  warm  south  wall,  upon  the  first  autinnnal  rains  after  a  season  of 
drought,  which  does  not,  however,  at  all  affect  its  foliage ;  and  if  they  cease, 
its  blossoming  will  be  suspended,  unless  it  be  watered,  and  recommence  later. 
I  have  an  extraordinary  variety  (var.  -i.)  from  Buenos  Ayres,  which  flowers, 
year  after  year,  with  eight  segments  to  the  flower,  eight  stamens,  four  lobes  to 
the  style,  and  four  cells  to  the  capsule.  It  has  a  more  robust  scape,  1  ft.  high, 
and  very  conspicuous  large  flowers,  expanding  full  3  in.  I  have  seen  acci- 
dental flowers  of  Gladioli  with  a  supernumerary  stamen,  sepal,  and  petal,  and 
even  with  two;  and  a  regular  fertile  four-celled  capsule  on  Camellia  japonica; 
but  this  is  the  only  instance  I  have  observed  of  a  seedling  with  such  a  variation 
permanent.  My  belief  is,  that  this  plant  belongs  to  the  genus  intermediate 
between  Zephyranthes  and  Coopena,  though  I  will  not  disturb  it  till  the  fur- 
ther species  of  those  genera  can  be  thoroughly  examined.  It  differs  from 
Zephyranthes,  and  agrees  with  Cooperia,  in  having  deformed  pollen  ;  a  point 
which,  I  am  persuaded,  must  indicate  generic  diversity,  though  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  diversity,  if  positive,  would  not  be  confined  to  such  a  secret 
feature.  It  differs  from  Zephyranthes  in  the  stamen,  and  from  the  known 
Cooperias  in  the  absence  of  a  cylindrical  tube,  and  in  its  expansion  under 
sunshine ;  from  both,  in  the  substance  of  the  leaf,  and  their  permanency. 
The  erect  lobes  of  its  stigma  are  peculiar  to  itself;  and  it  has  as  yet  resisted 
my  repeated  attempts  to  cross  it  with  Zephyranthes.  I  suggest  the  name 
Arg\ropsis,  if  its  separation  should  be  established  on  further  investigation,  in 
allusion  to  its  silvering  the  banks  of  its  native  river,  and  giving  name  to  the 
Argentine  republic.  It  comes  very  near,  however,  to  Z.  sessilis,  which  forms 
a  link  between  it  and  the  pedunculated  species;  and  I  can  onl)'  separate  it  as 
a  section  of  that  genus. 

"  I  learned  from  my  lamented  friend  Dr.  Carey,  that  the  species  of  Zephy- 
ranthes which  I  had  sent  to  him  had  multiplied  proiligiously  in  the  East 
Indies,  as  well  as  the  Hippeastra ;  the  former  being  a  substitute  for  our 
crocuses,  the  latter  for  our  tulips,  in  a  tropical  garden  ;  and  he  was  earnest  in 
his  application  for  every  species  of  Zephyranthes. 

"  There  is  a  little  mystery  in  the  expansion  of  Candida.  I  have  seen  it 
open  quite  flat  in  warm  sunshine ;  but  I  have,  nevertheless,  in  every  cold 
gloomy  weather,  with  a  north  wind,  seen  its  flowers  standing  at  three  fourths 
expansion  at  night ;  and,  a  few  days  after,  when  the  wind  was  south-west,  and 
warmer,  the  flowers  were  not  near  so  open,  even  in  the  day ;  as  if  its  exi)an- 
sions  depended  on  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere."  (p.  178.) 

The  portion  of  the  work  on  cross-bred  vegetables  may  be 
divided  into  two  parts  ;  the  first  containing  a  history  of  cross 
breeding,  from  the  time  of  its  origin  by  Koh-euter,  about  1770, 
till  the  author's  and  Mr.  Knigiit's  papers  on  the  subject  in  the 
Horticultural  Transactions  and  the  Philosophical  Transactions ; 
its  present  aspect  in  this  country  ;  and  the  anticipations  which 
may  reasonably  be  entertained  of  its  future  progress,  both  in 
reference  to  its  utility  in  guiding  or  correcting  the  arrangement 
of  the  botanist  and  the  improvement  of  our  flower-gardens.  The 
second  portion  might  not  inaptly  be  called  a  historical  and  bio- 
graphical account  of  all  the  known  or  re[)utcd  mule  plants 
existing,  or  having  had  existence,  either  in  this  country  or  on 
the  Continent;  wherein  their  derivative  or  reputed  origin  is 
either  confirmed  or  refuted,  by  tests  hitherto  found  infallible. 
Here,  the  practised  hybridist  will  find  many  hitherto  inexpli- 
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cable  mysteries  explained  and  accounted  for  satisfactorily ;  many 
of  his  conjectural  views  confirmed  or  refuted,  and,  perhaps,  a 
point  or  two  on  which  he  may  have  some  misgivings.  The 
uninitiated  will  find  here  every  inducement  to  begin  and  prose- 
cute the  study  ;  every  rule  which  has  hitherto  been  found 
availing  laid  down  for  his  future  guidance ;  and  a  vast  number 
of  conjectural  suggestions,  which  may  be  found  of  much  use  to 
him  under  certain  or  difficult  circumstances.  About  the  time 
(1819)  the  author  first  made  public  his  views  on  this  subject,  it 
was  looked  on  with  great  distrust  and  alarm  among  botanists, 
"under  an  impression  that  the  intermixture  of  species,  which 
had  been  commenced,  would  confuse  the  labours  of  botanists, 
and  force  them  to  work  their  way  through  a  wilderness  of 
uncertainty  ;  whereas  it  was  evident  to  myself  that  it  would,  on 
the  contrary,  afibrd  a  test  by  which  the  accuracy  of  their  dis- 
tinctions might  be  more  satisfactorily  investigated,  many  of  the 
errors  of  their  system  eradicated,  and  its  details  established  upon 
a  more  solid  foundation."  Subsequently,  the  alarm  thus  "  taken 
inconsiderately  appears  to  have  subsided;  "  and  admissions  been 
made,  "  by  the  most  distinguished,"  in  favour  of  the  author's 
views.  Setting  aside  these  honourable  "  admissions  in  favour  of 
the  flower-garden,"  and  applying  this  "  test "  to  some  of  the 
existing  and  recent  arrangements  of  different  families  of  plants 
by  different  individuals,  "  the  accuracy  of  their  distinctions,"  it 
is  feared,  will  be  found  on  the  wronw  side  of  the  scale.  Two 
years'  application  of  this  "test"  to  De  Candolle's  arrangement 
of  the  Cruciferse  would  make  fearful  disclosures;  and,  if  a  com- 
plete ericacetum  were  to  be  planted,  according  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  that  family  in  the  Arboretum  Brit anni cum ■i  and  a  skilful 
hybridist  afterwards  let  in,  he  might  easily  show  that  we  do  not 
manage  these  things  better  at  home.  The  cause  of  the  fertility 
or  sterility  in  cross-bred  productions  has  caused  no  inconsider- 
able degree  of  controversy  ;  but  it  may  now  be  said  to  be  satis- 
factorily accounted  for  and  settled.  A  great  number  of  instances 
are  adduced,  to  show  that  the  fertility  of  a  natural  or  artificial 
offspring  depends  on  the  constitutional  similarity  of  the  parents  ; 
and  a  dissimilarity  in  the  constitution  of  the  parents  is,  of  course,  a 
cause  of  barrenness.  This  is  a  grand  point  settled,  and  one  which 
opens  a  wide  field  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  cultivator  in  devising 
certain  modifications  of  culture,  with  a  view  of  changing  or  coun- 
teracting constitutional  habits  in  the  subjects  of  his  experiments. 
Thus,  for  example.  Kibes  sanguineum  will  not  readily  yield 
seeds  under  cultivation,  and  failed  to  do  so  under  many  experi- 
ments ;  but  yielded  under  the  following,  viz.  transplanting  when 
on  the  jioint  of  opening  its  flowers.  It  has  produced  seeds  freely 
under  this  treatment;  and  I  have  obtained  a  cross  from  it  by  the 
pollen  oi  H.  aureum  var.  prae^cox  of  the  nurseries  ;  and,  though 
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the  plants  are  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  prove  the  identity  of  tlie 
cross,  I  have  yet  every  reason  to  believe  it  a  real  one.     The 
parents  being  previously  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  I  antici- 
pate an   enlargement  in  the   inflorescence,  with  a  fine  glow  of 
pale  orange  colour,   and  an  improvement  in  the  foliage  of  the 
offspriufj-.     This  anticipation  does  not  tally  with  Mr.  Herbert's 
account  of  his  success  in  raising  camelHas  ;  yet  I  cannot  per- 
ceive how  any  mode  of  management  can  affect  the  offspring,  sub- 
sequent to  the  impregnation  :  but  I  may  be  in  error,  and  speak 
under  correction.     Again,  tube-shaped  flowers,  natives  of  warm 
climates,  having  an  excess  of  sweet  secretions  surrounding  the 
germen,  will   not  generally  yield  seed  in  a  damp  atmosphere, 
such  as  is  kept  up  in  well-regulated  plant  stoves.     If  they  are 
removed  into  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  the  tube  of  the  flower  be 
slit  up  with  the  point  of  a  pin,  to  let  the  nectar  or  accumulated 
moisture  run  off,  they  will  be  found  to  produce  seeds,  other  circurii- 
stances  being  favourable.     In  some  cases,  the  whole  of  the  petals 
and  stamens  may  be  removed  without  much  injury  ;  and  in  others 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  go  to  this  extremity.      Some  do  not 
ripen  the  pollen  for  many  days  after  the  expansion  of  the  corolla; 
but  others  have  it  ripe  before  the  flower  opens ;  and  some  have 
the  pollen  ripe  when  the  flower  is  merely  in  the  bud.  if  I  may  use 
the  term  :   Lechenault/«  is  an  instance  of  the  latter.     This  little 
favourite  has  a  small  round  cup  on  the  top  of  the  stigma,  which 
botanists  call  indusium.     This  cup  is  wide  open  in  the  earliest 
sta<i-e  of  the  flower  :  the  anthers,  as  if  anxious  to  conceal  their 
treasure  from  the  eye  of  the  hybridiser,  bend  over  the  sides  of 
this    little   cup,    and    discharge  the   pollen   into  it;    the  stigma 
beo-ins  to  lengthen   out ;   the   cup    collapses   round   the  hidden 
treasure ;  and,  by  the  time  the  flower  is  ready  to  expand,  all 
traces  of  the  stamens  and  anthers  are  gone ;  and,  if  you  open 
the  indusium  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  you  will  see  the  pollen 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cup.     I  shall  now  leave  you  to  conjecture 
the   cause  of  this  mystery  ;  first  giving  you  an  opinion  of  my 
own;  viz.  that  all  flowers  bearing  fertile  stigmas  will  be  found 
ultimately  to  produce  seeds  by  undergoing  some  previous  mani- 
pulaiion  by  the  cultivator.     Some  experimentalists  are  satisfied 
that   all  is  right  when    they  extract  the  immature  pollen,  and 
apply  that  of  a  kindred  sort;  but  this  is  the  simplest  part  of  the 
whole  process,  and  might  be  taught  to  a  child  in  two  minutes. 
The  power  of  modifying  certain  peculiarities  in  plants,  in  order 
to  obtain  seeds  from  them,  is  not  sufficiently  known  yet ;  but  it 
has  not  been   overlooked    by  our  author,  who  advances  many 
excellent  suggestions  on  the  point:  but  we  must  look  forward, 
for  abundance  of  accumulated  facts,  before  we  shall  be  enabled 
to    lay    down    rules   for   future    guidance    on   this   part   of  our 
business.     I  have  exhausted  my  ingenuity  in  endeavouring  to 
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procure  mules  between  the  different  species  of  alstroenierias, 
and  between  the  species  of  oxahses,  but  to  no  purpose.  I  have 
flowered  many  thousand  seedUngs  from  tlie  former,  with  but  one 
variation  from  A.  Hooker/V/^r/,  which  lost  therose  blush  of  its 
parent,  and  assumed  a  dullish  brown  tint:  this  I  have  again 
united  with  its  parent  and  other  species ;  but  the  seedlings  are 
not  yet  come  to  a  flowering  state.  Whatever  process  may  be 
found  applicable  for  the  production  of  seeds  in  monocotyle- 
donous  plants,  I  apprehend  the  converse  will  be  a  sure  guide 
for  dicotyledonous  plants:  the  former  may,  probably,  require 
an  excess  or  repletion  of  developement,  so  to  speak ;  the  latter, 
an  over-exertion  of  their  vegetative  powers.  Corrae"'a  speciosa, 
divested  of  its  flower,  and  placed  in  a  dry  hot  atmosphere,  will 
cross  with  C.  pulchella,  and  the  contrary.  Something  may  be 
expected  in  this  way.  Zvalhyrus  grandiflorus  will  readily  seed 
if  the  stigma  is  set  at  liberty  by  slitting  the  carina,  or  keel,  which 
prevents  its  elongation.  The  author  very  justly  recommends 
forcing  such  plants  as  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  genuine  seeds 
from.  Should  two  species  be  forced,  to  obtain  a  genuine  mule, 
the  unripe  anthers,  taken  from  the  first  flowers,  will  ripen  in  a 
few  days,  and  be  available  afterwards.  Pollen  taken  from  Cereus 
speciosissimus,  in  May,  was  found  to  fertilise  the  stigma  of  C. 
truncatus  in  the  following  October.  A  mouse,  unfortunately,  how- 
ever, carried  away  the  fruit  when  half-ripe.  Cereus  Ackerm an n /?/£■, 
though  reputed  to  be  a  Mexican  species,  is  only  a  British  one. 
Several  seedlings  from  C.  speciosus,  now  showing  flower  here, 
are  apparently  the  same  as  C.  Ackermann»<5;  and  will  be  past 
a  doubt  before  this  is  published.  The  male  parent,  unfortunately, 
is  not  known  :  such  is  the  inevitable  result  of  imperfect  notes 
of  it.  There  is  presumptive  evidence  of  Fuchs/a  arborescens 
yielding  to  the  pollen  of  F.  globosa  by  a  previous  over-exertion 
of  its  vital  energies.  A  seedling  from  F.  excorticata,  by  a  slender 
variety  of  F.  gracilis,  shows  a  singular  mode  of  growth,  ap-. 
proaching  that  of  trailing ;  a  great  succulency  of  young  wood ; 
and  a  shade  of  the  glaucous  appearance  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leaf,  peculiar  to  its  female  parent.  A  bigeneric  production, 
between  Gloxin/a  speciosa  and  Sinning/a  guttata,  has  been  ob- 
tained. But  the  catalogue,  I  am  afraid,  is  already  too  tedious. 
The  first  idea  of  preserving  pollen  for  future  use,  I  derived  from 
the  Magazine  of  Nalural  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  4. ;  and  I  found  it  of 
much  service.  In  1832,  I  obtained  some  calceolaria  blossoms 
from  the  late  Mr.  Shepherd  of  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Garden  j 
and,  after  travelling  in  my  specimen  box  for  six  weeks,  they 
readily  fertilised  my  own  varieties  at  home.  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  but  pollen,  taken  from  the  flowers  on  the  Alps  of 
Thibet,  might  be  brought  to  this  country  in  a  hermetically  sealed 
vessel,  and   be  found   as    fit   for   performing  its  oflice  in   this 
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country  as  if  it  had  been  taken  from  the  next  garden.*  Pro- 
fessor Rennie  has  laid  down  rules,  in  his  A/jj/iabet  q/' Garde?img, 
"  for  cross-breeding ;  some  of  which  are  absolute  nonsense,  and 
others  little  to  be  relied  on.  The  author  before  us  strongly 
recommends  gardeners  to  prosecute  the  study  of  cross-breeding. 
*'  I  wish,"  he  says,  "  I  could  excite  cultivators  to  try  if  they  can 
produce  across  breed  between  Phycella  and  Habranthus;  but  I 
do  not  think  that  they  will  succeed."  He  would  likewise  wish 
to  see  Vallota  and  Cyrtiinthus  tried  in  this  way.  In  short,  he 
wishes  to  see  tried  all  rational  experiments,  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain natural  affinities,  and  promote  the  decoration  of  the  flower- 
garden.  He  is  so  full  of  his  subject  as  to  vender  it  impossible 
to  do  justice  to  his  work,  save  by  extracting  the  whole.  "  To 
the  cultivators  of  ornamental  plants,"  he  says,  "  the  facility  of 
raising  hybrid  varieties  affords  an  endless  source  of  interest  and 
amusement.  He  sees  in  the  several  species  of  each  genus  that 
he  possesses  the  materials  with  which  he  must  work;  and  he 
considers  in  what  manner  he  can  blend  them  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, looking  to  the  several  gifts  in  which  each  excels,  whether 
of  hardiness  to  endure  our  seasons,  of  brilliancy  in  its  colours, 
of  delicacy  in  its  markings,  of  fragrance,  or  stature,  or  profusion 
of  blossom  ;  and  he  may  anticipate  with  tolerable  accuracy  the 
probable  aspect  of  the  intermediate  plant  which  he  is  permitted 
to  create ;  for  that  term  m.ay  be  figuratively  applied  to  the  intro- 
troduction  into  the  world  of  a  natural  object  which  has,  pro- 
bably, never  before  existed  in  it."  He  has  not  half  done  with 
the  rhododendrons  yet.  He  crossed  R.  alta-clerense  with  M. 
arboreum,  and  expects  the  offspring  to  come  near  to  the  father 
in  brilliancy  of  colour,  with  the  hardiness  of  the  female  parent, 
and  thus  to  effect  the  only  mode  by  which  plants  in  general  may 
be  acclimatised  ;  but  more  especially  the  magnificent  Nepal 
rhododendron.  He  failed  in  obtaining  any  satisfactory  result 
by  using  mixed  pollen.  I  have  failed  in  a  hundred  instances  of 
this  nature.  The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  the  most  allied  pollen 
in  the  mixture  takes  the  lead;  and  the  fertilisation,  once  effected, 
neutralises  the  properties  of  the  rest  of  the  mixture.  After 
having  clearly  ascertained  the  effect  the  pollen  of  one  species 
had  on  the  offspring  of  another  species,  I  put  the  smallest  par- 
ticle I  could  take  on  the  point  of  a  needle  on  the  stigma  of  the 
same  flower;  and,  in  a  short  time,  I  applied  the  pollen  from  the 
other  species  (whose  influence  I  had  ah-eady  ascertained)  to  the 
same  stigma.  It  had  no  effect  on'it ;  but  there  was  a  deficiency 
in  the   usual  quantity.      Again,    I   dusted  the  stigma  so  com- 

*  The  author  oi"  this  article  has  some  observations  on  this  subject,  and  on 
liybrid  fuchsias,  in  Vol.  XI.  p.  580.,  whicli  will  well  repay  the  ]ii-actical  gar- 
dener for  rcperusal,  and  which  deserve,  also,  the  notice  of  Mr.  Herbert. — 
Cond. 
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pietely,  as  entirely  to  envelope  it  in  foreign  pollen,  and  after- 
wards applied  the  natural  pollen  on  the  top.  It  had  no  effect ; 
Sand  I  had  a  cross  offspring:  so  that,  if  I  had  sufficient  pollen  at 
command,  by  which  I  could  entirely  encrust  the  stigma,  1  should 
have  little  fear  of  the  influence  of  other  pollen,  either  natural  or 
otherwise.  There  seems  to  be  a  peculiar  attraction  between 
certain  stigmas  and  the  pollen,  which  favours  this  experiment. 

A  curious  experiment  might  be  tried,  by  placing  pollen  on 
one  division  of  a  tripartite  or  multipartite  stigma,  to  see  what 
effect  it  had  on  all  the  ovules  in  the  germen.  If  it  was  found  to 
fertilise  all  the  ovules,  then,  in  lieu  of  a  mixture  of  pollen,  dif- 
ferent pollen  might  be  applied  to  the  different  lobes  of  a  stigma, 
and  thus  produce  a  multipolleniferous  offspring ;  and  a  most  in- 
teresting point  of  physiology  might  easily  be  ascertained.  But 
the  subject  is  too  wide  a  field  to  be  taken  up,  in  all  its  bearings, 
in  an  article  of  this  kind.  It  is  familiar  to  my  mind,  from  having 
occupied  a  great  portion  of  my  attention  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  or  since  I  first  saw  a  cucumber  impregnated ;  and  I  do 
not  think  that  I  have  exaggerated  in  any  one  degree  :  indeed, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  appreciate,  or  set  forth,  the  A^alue  of  this 
part  of  Mr.  Herbert's  labours.  All  that  remains  for  me  to  saj' 
is,  that  any  gardener,  having  the  least  spark  of  botanical  spirit 
in  his  composition,  ought  not  to  rest  satisfied  till  he  has  made 
himself  master  of  what  has  been  advanced  by  the  author  on  this 
subject.  Gardeners,  and  all  lovers  of  plants,  will  be  delighted 
to  see,  in  this  work,  what  accession  is  soon  expected  from  the 
higher  latitudes  of  tropical  America,  even  in  the  natural  order 
Amaryllic/rtcrcP.  No  less  than  three  dozens  of  new  alstroemerias, 
not  including  their  allied  congeners,  the  bomarias,  of  which,  also, 
upwards  of  forty  species  are  yet  in  store  for  us,  are  described  in 
this  work,  and  many  plates  of  them  given  ;  some  of  which 
appear  to  be  of  surpassing  beauty  and  elegance  of  growth.  Mr. 
Herbert's  remarks  on  the  exclusive  system  at  Kew  are  well 
worth  attention  :  —  "  In  1831,  I  offered  to  add  ten  new 
species  to  that  collection,  in  exchange  for  a  few  cuttings  ;  but 
all  to  no  purpose."  There  are  many  other  valuable  extracts, 
which  deserve  to  be  transcribed ;  such  as  flued  borders,  &c. ; 
and  a  separate  paragraph  might  be  given  on  each  of  the  author's 
new  camellias  ;   but  I  have  not  here  space. 

The  author  intends,  "  as  opportunities  may  occur,  to  prepare 
memoranda  for  rectifying  and  supplying  the  deficiencies  of  this 
work ;  and  any  communications  relating  to  it,  if  left  for  him,  free 
of  expense,  at  the  publishers,  will  be  attended  to  thankfully." 
There  is  an  unavoidably  slight  mistake  relative  to  the  introduc-? 
tion  of  Crinum  octoflorum,  under  that  article,  at  p.  252.,  where 
it  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  from  the  Spanish  Main,  by 
W.  Gordon,  Esq.,  my  lamented  late  employer.    Dr.  Hamilton  of 
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Plymouth  introduced  this  plant,  in  1833,  from  Caraccas;  having 
sent  to  his  friend  there,  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  His  Majesty's 
British  consul,  for  the  plant  mentioned  by  Humboldt  in  his  Per- 
sonal Narrative,  vol.  iv.  p.  82.,  so  celebrated,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Zuy,  for  its  delightful  fragrance,  and  known  under  the  name 
of  Lirio  hermoso,  which  was  supposed  to  be  Pancratium  undu- 
latum.  Whether  this  is  the  plant  mentioned  by  Humboldt,  or 
not,  it  is  of  delightful  fragrance,  and  ought  to  be  in  every  col- 
lection of  Amarylli^flcc'cc.  Mr.  Low  of  Clapton  has  plants  of  it 
under  the  name  of  Pancratium  undulatum ;  at  least,  I  gave  him 
plants  of  it,  three  years  ago,  under  that  name.  Mr.  Pontey  of 
Plymouth  is  very  likely  to  have  it  likewise,  under  the  same 
name. 

Mr.  Herbert  adds,  that  he  will  be  very  thankful  to  receive 
"  any  dry  specimens,  seeds,  or  roots,  of  newly  introduced  ama- 
ryllidaceous  plants,  especially  from  the  western  hemisphere,"  to 
enable  him  to  make  future  editions  of  his  work  as  complete  as 
possible.  The  following  species  are  more  particularly  wanting 
in  his  alreadv  extensive  collection  ;  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped,  if 
this  should  come  under  the  eye  of  any  one  in  possession  of  any 
or  each  of  them,  they  will  testify  their  love  of  science  by  sending 
duplicates  to  the  author  as  above: — Crinum  Forbesmm/??;, 
Amarvllis  grandiflora;  Brunsvigm  striata,  minor,  radula;  Nerine 
marginata;  Strumaria  hessea,  imhofia,  carpolyza ;  and  Pancra- 
tium canariense,  amongst  the  African  :  Sternberg/^,  Ermosina 
(Z^eucojum)  carpathica,  Lapiedra,  Vagaria,  Tapeinanthus  ; 
Hermione  elegans,  serotina  ;  Quelt/«Juncifolia,  pumila,  pusilla; 
Ganymedes  cernuus  (triandrus),  capax,  and  reflexus ;  seed  of 
Queltm  foe'tida,  odora,  montana,  Maclean^/,  among  the  species 
of  the  Old  World.  —  D.  B.  Haffidd,  near  Ledbury,  April,  1837. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Notices. 

The  Influence  of  Vapoio-  on  Vegetation.  —  Messrs.  Edwards  and  Colin  have 
read,  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  a  third  memoir  on  the  influence  of  vapour 
on  all  the  periods  of  vegetation.  They  observed,  first,  that  the  grains  of  winter 
^vhcat  did  not  germinate  in  air,  because  they  were  not  saturated  witii  moisture; 
but  that  the  germination,  which,  when  tlie  grains  are  saturated  with  moisture, 
takes  place  in  about  eight  days,  happens  in  fi'om  sixteen  to  twenty-four  hours, 
if  the  grain  are  jilunged  partly  in  water.  From  much  experience,  they  have 
discovered  tliat  a  temperature  nearly  constant  (for  example,  that  of  a  cellar  of 
50'^  Fahr.)  is  batter  for  germination  than  a  more  elevated,  but  variable,  tem- 
perature ;  since  the  variations  of  temperature  prevent  the  air  from  being 
constantly  saturated  with  moisture.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  grains 
absorb  more  water  in  the  latter  case  than  when  exposed  to  the  uniform  tem- 
perature of  a  cellar. 

There  are  two  conditions  necessary  for  germination  to  take  place  in  air : 
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first,  a  certain  proportion  of  water  in  the  grains;  and,  secondly,  that  the  air 
surrounding  them  be  in  an  extremely  moist  state. 

Ill  air  thus  charged  with  moisture  the  grain  commences  by  absorbing 
water;  and,  when  it  has  absorbed  a  sufficient  quantity,  if  the  temperature  is 
constant,  tlie  air,  still  saturated  with  vapour,  keeps  the  external  membrane  in 
a  state  of  humidity  liivourable  to  vegetation.  If  the  humidity  of  the  air  varies, 
then  the  external  membrane  is  not  humid  enough  to  perform  its  functions. 

Messrs.  Edwards  and  Colin  have  studied,  according  to  these  principles,  the 
effect  of  the  different  kinds  of  humid  soil  on  germination  ;  and,  finally,  they 
have  determined  the  effects  of  air  saturated  with  vapour  on  vegetation,  and 
have  arrived  at  the  result,  that  this  is  the  condition  of  the  air  the  most  favour- 
able for  almost  all  plants. 

In  confirmation  of  this  view,  tliey  have  cited  the  observations  made  at 
Havanna  by  M.  De  la  Sagra,  and  the  practice  in  the  stoves  in  England  ;  where, 
by  saturating  the  air  with  vapour,  ])ine-apples  are  obtained  of  the  weight  of 
81b.  {UE'cho  du  Monde  Savant,  April  12.  1837.) 

Connexion  between  Meteorologi/  and  Vegetation. — "  M.  Boussingault  has 
addressed  a  note  to  the  Academic  des  Sciences  of  Paris,  which  is  entitled 
'  Comparative  Examination  of  the  Meteorological  Circumstances  under  which 
our  common  Grains  (the  Cerealia),  Turkey" Wheat  (Maize),  and  Potatoes, 
vegetate  at  the  Equator,  and  in  the  Temperate  Zone.'  In  this  examination, 
the  author  has  first  matle  investigations  mto  the  time  which  elapses  between 
the  first  springing  of  the  plant  and  its  full  maturity.  He  then  determined 
the  temperature  of  the  space  of  time  which  separates  these  two  extreme  epochs 
of  vegetable  life.  B}'  comparing  these  data  concerning  any  given  plant  which 
is  cultivated  both  in'Europe  and  America,  he  arrives  at  this  curious  result: 
that  the  number  of  days  that  separate  the  commencement  of  vegetation  from 
its  maturity  is  more  considerable  in  proportion  as  the  mean  temperature  under 
the  influence  of  which  the  plant  grows  is  less  ;  the  duration  of  the  vegetation 
will  be  equal,  however  different  the  climate  may  be,  if  this  temperature  is 
identical  in  the  two  places  ;  and  it  will  be  shorter  or  longer,  according  as  the 
mean  heat  of  the  period  of  time  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
vegetation  is  itself  greater  or  less  ;  in  other  words,  the  duration  of  the  vege- 
tation appears  to  be  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  mean  temperatures.  So  that, 
if  you  multiply  the  number  of  days  during  which  any  given  plant  vegetates  in 
these  distant  climates  by  the  mean  temperature  of  the  actual  period  of  its 
vegetation,  you  will  obtain  numbers  which  are  very  nearly  equal.  This  result 
is  not  only  remarkable,  insomuch  as  it  seems  to  indicate  that,  under  all  climates, 
the  same  annual  plant  receives,  in  the  course  of  its  existence,  an  equal  quantity 
of  heat ;  but  it  leads  also  to  a  direct  practical  result,  in  enabling  us  to  decide 
upon  the  possibility  of  introducing  any  particular  vegetable  into  a  country,  as 
soon  as  we  know  the  mean  temperature  of  the  months  there."  {Pliil.  Journ., 
vol.  xxii.  p.383.,  1837.) 

Kijanising  Wood  for  Garden  Purposes.  —  In  Vol.  XI.  p.  536.,  a  short  notice 
is  given  of  the  nature  of  Mr.  Kyan's  process  for  the  preservation,  not  only  of 
every  kind  of  wood,  but  also  of"  every  kind  of  vegetable  fibre,  whether  in  the 
form  of  cloth  or  cordage.  The  object  of  Mr.  Kyan's  composition  is,  toeffect 
for  wood  what  tanning  effects  for  leather ;  and  the  chemical  rationale  of  both 
processes  will  be  found  given  in  the  Arcliitccturat  Magazine,  vol.  ii.  p.  23G. 
During  tiie  last  twelvemonths,  we  have  heard  various  accounts  of  the  success 
of  Mr.  Kyan's  invention  ;  and  the  general  effect  upon  our  minds,  till  lately, 
has  been  rather  unfavourable  towarcfs  its  use  than  otherwise.  Mr.  D.  Beaton, 
however,  informs  us,  that,  while  at  Haffield  (which  place  he  has  just  left :  see 
p.  20j.\  he  had  an  opportunity  of  using  it  and  seeing  it  used;  and  that  he  has 
formed  a  very  favourable  opinion,  at  least  as  to  the  use  which  might  be  made 
of  it  in  gardening.  He  has  had  several  deal  boards  saturated  with  it,  and 
tallies  for  naming  plants  cut  out  of  them  ;  and  he  has  seen  thin  elm  Iwiirds, 
which,  after  being  newly  sawn  ui),  had  been  saturated  with  the  composition, 
remain  in  the  sun,  against  a  wall  with  a  southern  exposure,  a  whole  summer, 
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without  slirinkiniT  or  twisting  in  tlie  slightest  degree.  He  recommends  all 
boards  intended  tor  iiot-bed  tranies,  plant-boxes,  and  all  similar  purposes,  to  be 
Kyaniseti :  ami  we  would  farther  suggest,  that  the  process  should  be  ex- 
tended to  all  kinds  of"  rods  and  stakes  used  for  tying  up  plants,  or  for  protecting 
singletrees  (such  as  those  recommended  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  p.  166.)  ;  to  all 
rods,  twigs,  and  boards  used  in  summer-houses,  rustic  vases,  ornamental  fences, 
and  espalier  rails  ;  and  to  all  basket-work,  hampers,  wicker  protectors  for 
plants.  Sec.  We  would  recommend  all  bast  mats  to  be  immersed  in  Kyan's 
composition ;  all  netting  and  canvass  matle  of  hemp  or  flax ;  and  all  garden 
lines,  sasli-lines,  packthread  for  tying  plants,  lists  for  nailing  wall-trees,  &c. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  send  the  articles  which  arc  to  be  Kyaniseil  to  the 
nearest  K>an's  tank,  where  the  process  will  be  effected  in  forty  or  fifty  hours, 
at  a  mere  trifle  of  expense.  These  tanks  are  now  established  in  various  towns ; 
and  several  gentlemen  have  private  tanks  for  their  own  use.  If  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  this  composition  come  at  all  near  to  what  is  held  out  by 
the  patentee,  by  Dr.  Birkbeck,  and  by  Dr.  Dickson,  in  his  late  lectures  on  the 
Botany  of  Architecture  before  the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  wood 
tanneries  will  soon  be  as  common  as  tanneries  for  leather.  There  is  a  tank 
at  Blackwall,  where  any  gardener,  within  ten  miles  of  London  may  (with  his 
master's  permission)  try  some  wood,  cat  into  the  form  of  tallies  for  pots,  and 
also  for  plants  in  the  open  air,  and  other  specimens  of  the  articles  mentioned 
above ;  anil  we  should  like  much  if  they  would  do  so,  and,  in  a  year  or  two, 
let  us  know  the  result.  We  intend  ourselves  to  have  some  experiments  tried; 
an  account  of  all  of  which,  witli  a  particular  account  of  the  process,  we  shall 
give  in  the  Arboretum  Brifannicitm.  In  the  mean  time,  we  should  be  glad  to 
hear  the  experience  of  different  persons  on  the  subject,  from  different  parts  of 
the  country.  —  Cund. 

Anticorrusive  Paint.  —  Some  years  ago,  we  strongly  recommended  this  paint, 
from  our  own  experience,  more  especially  for  protecting  iron  fences  ;  but  we 
have  always  found  painters  set  their  faces  against  it,  on  account  of  its  only 
requiring  one  coat,  or  at  most  two,  being  very  cheap  to  purchase,  and  ruinous 
to  the  brushes  for  laying  it  on.  We  have  therefore  said  little  about  it  for  the 
last  two  or  three  years  :  but  Mr.  Beaton  has  revived  the  subject  in  our  minds, 
by  stating  to  us  that  he  had  tried  it  on  an  old  rusty  iron  fence,  after  having 
had  the  rust  scraped  off,  and  one  coat  of  the  "  anticorrosion,"  as  the  venders 
call  it,  laid  on  by  a  common  labourer.  A  single  coat  he  found  effectually  to 
prevent  the  rust  from  coming  through.  We  ought  to  mention  that  this  paint 
forms  such  a  hard,  rough,  stone-like  casing  on  the  surface  of  woodwork,  that, 
if  it  should  rcfjuire  to  be  cut  up  by  saws  or  hatchets,  it  takes  off"  their  edge 
almost  innnediatcly ;  and,  consequently,  all  carpenters  and  joiners  are  against 
it,  as  well  as  the  painters.  The  basis  of  the  "  anticorrosion"  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  composed  of  the  powdered  scoriae  from  lead-works ;  but  it  is  often  adul- 
terated with  powdered  stone-bottles,  powdered  stones,  and  even  roadstuff. 
—  Cond. 

An  improved  Mode  of  Land-Sitrve?/ing,  by  Mr.  John  Sang,  land-surveyor,  of 
Kirkald3',  is  described  in  the  number  oi  Jameson'' s  Journal  for  Aj)ril  last.  By 
it,  the  contents  of  any  piece  of  ground,  whether  of  an  even  or  of  an  irregular 
surface,  is  obtained  with  much  greater  accuracy  than  by  the  common  modes. 
It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  describe  Mr.  Sang's  method  here;  but 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  will  do  well  to  consult  the  jiublication 
alluded  to,  or  to  apply  to  Mr.  Sang  himself,  who  is  well  known  to  be  one  of 
the  most  elegant  and  accurate  surveyors  and  mappers  of  estates  in  Britain.  — 
Cond. 

Port  nemordlis  var.  nervosa,  the  Hudson's  Bay  meadow-grass,  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  acquisitions  to  the  agriculturists  that  has  been  made  since 
the  introduction  of  the  Italian  rye-grass.  This  grass  has  been  brought  into 
notice  by  INIr.  Bishop,  at  Methven  Castle,  and  will  be  found  jnentioned  in  the 
Jicjiort  of  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Tiirnbu/l's  Agrieii/tural  Miiseian,  at  Perth.  (See 
Vol.  X,  p.  507.)    Much  of  the  value  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  meadow-grass,  Mr. 
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Bishop  informs  us,  arises  from  a  propert}'  which  it  possesses,  and  which  is 
common  to  no  other  grass  cultivated  in  Scotland,  viz. ;  that  of  the  flower- 
stem,  after  being  cropped,  reproducing  shoots  from  the  stem  as  well  as  the 
root ;  in  consequence  of  which  it  continues  growing  throughout  the  whole 
year,  particularly  in  the  latter  part  of  summer  and  autumn.  Mr.  Bisliop  adds, 
"  I  fear  not  to  state  that  it  is  the  best  sole  [turf]  grass  in  Britain.  I  have 
saved  several  bushels  of  its  seed,  which  I  am  now  sowing  in  mixture  with 
other  grasses,  and  by  itself." 

In  the  Perthshire  Courier  for  April  21.  1836,  it  is  stated,  that  a  specimen  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  meadow-grass,  mown  off  cold  damp  land,  on  the  14th  of 
that  month,  was  exhibited  in  INIr.  TurnbuU's  seed-shop  in  Perth;  and  the 
stems  averaged  from  18  in.  to  20  in.  in  length,  showing  all  the  fullness  and 
verdure  of  midsummer.  We  trust  this  grass  will  be  very  generally  tried,  not 
only  in  Britain,  but  throughout  Europe ;  and  more  especially  in  the  northern 
climates,  for  which  it  seems  particularly  adapted. —  Cond. 

Xcw  Varieties  of  Potatoes.  —  Mr.  Bishop,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
Hudson's  Bay  meadow-grass,  has  raised  a  number  of  new  varieties  of  potato 
from  seed,  which  he  purposes  to  bring  into  cultivation,  as  substitutes  for  the 
old  varieties,  which  he,  Mr.  Gorrie,  and  Mr.  Aikin  of  Castledouglas,  consider 
to  have  failed  of  late  years,  chiefly  from  a  deficiency  of  vitality  in  the  sets, 
which  consequently  renders  them  unable  to  withstand  the  contingencies  of  bad 
seasons,  &c.  These  potatoes,  and  also  the  grass-seeds,  are  sent  by  Messrs. 
Dickson  and  TurnbuU  of  Perth  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  —  Cond. 

Transmitting  Seeds  from  China.  —  I  have  just  got  a  very  interesting  collection 
of  seeds  direct  from  China.  They  are  packed  in  a  novel  waj',  in  little  China 
jars,  full  of  bone-ashes,  and  tied  over  with  bladder.  They  seem  to  have  come 
verv  safe.  The  bladder  smells  of  oil  of  sassafras.  —  B.  Mallet.  Ryder's  Row, 
Dublin,  Mail  11.  1837, 

Plant  Markers.  —  Zinc  is  the  only  fit  ingredient  for  labels,  whether  to  be 
used  in  the  open  ground  or  in  pots.  A  slieet  6f  zinc  is  easil}'  cut  by  the 
gardener,  with  strong  scissors,  into  labels  of  whatever  size  he  may  want.  If 
the  zinc  is  greasy,  the  labels  should  be  steeped  for  a  minute  or  two  in  diluted 
nitric  acid.  The  following  receipt  for  making  ink  for  writing  on  the  zinc  was 
communicated  to  me  by  a  gentleman  who  was  in  the  habit  of  using  it,  and  I 
have  found  it  indelible.  Take  verdigrise  in  powder,  5i- ;  sal  ammoniac  in 
powder,  5i-;  lampblack,  5fs- ;  water,  5x.  Mix  carefully  in  a  mortar:  keep 
the  ink  in  a  bottle,  well  corked.  It  must  be  well  shaken  before  the  pen  is 
dipped  in  it.  {Herberfs  Amari/lliddcece,  p.  411.}  Zinc  labels,  and  also  the  ink, 
may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  Charlwood. 

A  Hi/brid  between  the  Cabbage  and  Horseradish  is  said  to  have  been  produced 
by  M.  Sageret  of  Paris.  The  plant  has  some  seed-pods,  which  resemble  the 
short  pod,  or  silicula,  of  the  Cochlearia,  and  some  the  long  pod  siliqua  of  the 
^rassica.  "  In  consequence  of  M.  Sageret's  statement,  I  tried,  in  1835,  to 
impregnate  a  plant  of  i?rassica  with  the  horseradish, and  with  the  pollen  of  two 
or  three  other  genera  of  Cruclfera? ;  but  I  did  not  obtain  a  single  seed  from  at 
least  fifty  flowers,  on  which  the  experiments  were  tried,  all  other  flowers  being 
cut  off  from  the  plant.  I  beg  to  be  understood  as  not  denying  M.  Sageret's 
assertion,  but  requiring  better  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  a  fact  so  important  to 
science,  in  which  he  may  be  mistaken ;  and  more  detailed  particulars,  and 
especially  the  production  of  the  plants  ;  and  I  invite  M.  Sageret  to  communi- 
cate one  of  them  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  that  opportunities 
may  be  afforded  of  examining  it  carefully."  {Herbert's  AmarylUdacecE,  p.  353.) 
We  hope  our  correspondent  M.  Vilmorin  will  point  out  this  passage  to  M. 
Sageret. 

Grapes  ripened  ivithoiit  the  Sun's  Rays.  —  The  following  fact  will  prove  that 
grapes  may  attain  their  full  size,  and  become  perfectly  ripe,  without  receiving 
the  immediate  rays  of  the  sun,  if  the  vine  on  which  they  grow  receive  the  sun's 
necessary  warmth :  —  On  the  south  side  of  the  Orphan  Asylum  at  Oranien- 
burg  there  is  a  vine  of  the  white  gut-edels,  which  is  partly  trained  over  an 
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outer  casement  of  the  boys'  sleeping-room,  so  that  the  window  cannot  be 
opened.  In  the  spring  of  hist  year  (1S36),  a  fruit-bud  of  the  vine  found  its  way 
through  a  ciiink  in  the  window,  not  wider  than  a  single  straw,  and  grew  well. 
Although  confined  to  the  narrow  space  between  the  inner  and  the  outer 
window,  in  which  not  a  single  ray  of  the  sun  jjenetrated  throughout  the  whole 
jear,  the  grapes  continued  to  increase  in  size,  and  kept  pace  with  those  on  the 
same  vine  in  the  open  air,  and  ripened  when  they  did,  in  the  month  of  October. 
The  bunch  consisted  of  about  fifty  grapes,  of  a  tolerable  size,  and  particularly 
sweet.  As  this  may  be  interesting  to  others,  as  well  as  useful  as  a  reference, 
I  wish  to  make  it  known  to  the  lovers  of  gardening  generally.  (^Garten  Zeitung, 
Jan.  28.  1837.) 

Art.  II.     Foreign  Notices. 

GERMANY. 

77/£  Loranthus  curopce^us.  —  Be  so  good  as  to  tell  M.  Raucii  that  I  very 
much  doulit  if  the  plants  or  seeds  of  the  Loranthus  europaeHis,  which  he  wished 
to  procure  from  me,  can  ever  be  transplanted  in  a  garden.  The  plants  could 
only  be  sent  on  an  oak  tree.  My  late  assistant,  Dr.  Heyne,  a  very  skilful 
gardener,  tried  for  several  years  to  make  the  seeds  germinate  on  the  oak,  and 
also  tried  those  that  had  already  germinated  on  another  tree,  even  all  sorts  of 
ways  with  new  seed.  He  gave  the  berries  to  blackbirds  and  poultry,  and  then 
tried  the  seed,  but  in  vain.  It  was  the  same  with  every  attempt  of  planting, 
budding,  or  grafting.  In  the  meantime,  1  will  send  AI.  Ranch  berries  and 
twigs,  with  which  he  can  try  his  skill.  In  the  parks  of  Scluiubrunn  and 
Laxenburg,  it  grows  so  plentifully  on  the  oaks,  that  it  has  almost  destroyed 
them,  and  has  trans-planted  itself  on  the  fruit  trees  in  the  adjoining  orchards. 
(^Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Baron  Janiitin  of  Vienna  to  JMr.  Bauer  of  Kew.) 

As  the  loranthus  grows  upon  fruit  trees,  like  the  mistletoe,  it  may,  doubt- 
less, be  propagated  in  the  manner  suggested  by  Mr.  Beaton,  in  p.  206. ;  and 
we  would  strongly  recommend  our  friend  M.  Ranch  of  Vienna  to  make  the 
attempt ;  and,  if  he  succeeds,  we  would  beg  of  him  to  send  a  plant  to  us,  or 
to  the  London  Horticultural  Society.  In  the  meantime,  berries  and  specimens, 
as  promised  by  Baron  Jacquin,  will  be  highly  acceptable  to  M.  Francis  Ranch, 
and  to  ourselves.  — -  Cond. 

Sluttgard,  April  21.  1837.  —  D.  C.  Kerner  is  very  anxious  to  dispose  of  a 
copy  ot  the  Ilortiis  Sempcrvircns,  of  J.  S.  De  Kerner.  It  was  originally  pub- 
lished in  71  volumes,  each  volume  containing  12  plates,  and  12  leaves  of  text. 
The  paper  is  vellum,  2  ft.  by  H  ft.  The  price  of  each  volume,  when  published, 
Mas  18/. ;  and  a  cop}'  of  the  whole  work  is  now  offered  for  400/.  The  plants 
figured  and  described  are  the  more  rare  and  magnificent  of  West  Indian  species. 
—  ]V.  Hertz.  [We  should  hope  that  a  copy  of  this  work  will  be  purchased  by  tlie 
British  Museum,  or  by  some  wealthy  botanist  in  this  country,  as  we  believe 
there  is  not  at  present  a  copy  of  Kerner's  work  in  Great  Britain.  —  Cond.] 


Art.  III.    Retrospective  Critichm. 

Mr.  Andersoii's  Mode  of  protecting  Seeds  from  the  Attaclc  of  Birds  ([).  172.), 
by  suspending  a  black  thread  line  over  the  bed  10  in.  or  12  in.  high  (p.  172.). 
I  was  induced  to  try  the  plan,  being  much  annoyed  by  sparrows  and  pied  or 
chaff  finches ;  and  I  feel  bound  to  state  that  I  have  found  it  very  efficacious, 
the  birds  seldom  going  near  the  beds  when  threaded.  I  noticed  a  congregation 
of  finclies,  a  few  days  ago,  upon  a  cherry  tree,  near  to  an  asparagus  bed  sown 
with  radish  and  edged  with  mustard  and  cress,  but  guarded  by  the  threads. 
One  of  these  dropped  down  and  reconnoitred  ;  and  Hew  up  again,  after  parading 
nearly  round  the  l)ed.  Another  or  two  did  the  same  ;  and  one  ventured  upon 
the  bed ;  but  it  soon  flew  away,  and  the  whole  followed,     I  have  other  seed- 
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beds  guarded  with  the  thread,  and  find  the  plan  answers.  It  is  so  simple,  and 
so  useful,  that  Mr.  Anderson  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  all  gardeners.  It 
only  wants  a  fair  trial.  If  market-gardeners,  who  sow  great  breadths  of  the 
^rassica  tribe,  as  well  as  other  seeds  connected  with  their  business,  were  to 
employ  this  method,  I  have  no  doubt  one  half  the  seed  generally  used  might 
be  saved;  the  expense  of  thread  auti  time  in  putting  it  up  being  comparatively 
nothing.  I  should  advise  the  thread  to  be  no  more  than  2  ft.  apart  in  lines ; 
and,  when  the  beds  are  long,  to  support  the  line  every  3  or  4  yards  with 
slender  forked  sticks,  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground.  —  AI.  Wc&twood.  Grove, 
Hammersmith,  April  21.  1837. 

Grafting  the  Mistletoe. —  I  have  just  received  most  important  information 
respecting  the  grafting  of  the  mistletoe,  from  iNIr.  Pitt.     Tiie  spaces  between 
the  jomts,  which  botanists  call  internodia,  will  not  do  for  grafting;  there  must 
be  a  joint  let  into  the  bark  of  the  stock  in  grafting,  or  a  scion  spliced  oft' with 
a  heel,  as  it  is  called,  and  the  heel  inserted.     If  this  should  be  found  correct 
(and  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  on  the  point),  it  is  a  curious  fact  gained  relative 
to  the  nature,  constitution,  and  habits,  of  this  singular  plant.     There  must  be 
some  sort  of  absorbents  analogous  to  the  spongioles  of  fibrous  roots,  in  the 
joints  of  the  mistletoe,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  draw  its  vegetable  nourish- 
ment.   If  the  mistletoe  is  headed  down,  it  will  spring  out  with  increased  vigour, 
like  other  trees.     Young  shoots,  obtained  in  this  way,  with  a  heel  of  the  old 
wood,  and  bark  attached,  would  make  excellent  grafts.    The  internodia  appear 
to  be  incapable  of  producnig  adventitious  buds  ;  but  any  joint  of  mistletoe  will 
push  out  after  the  top  is  cut  oft'.     Tiie  mistletoe  cannot  be  eradicated  from  fruit 
trees,  without  cutting  the  bough  below  its  junction,  or  disbarking  the  whole  of 
the  piece  attached  to  the  bough.  —  D.  B.  Haffiekl,near  Ledbury,  Alai/  8.  1S37. 
Epiphyllum  truncdtum   on    Percskia    aculcdia.  (p.  139.)  —  Mr.    Symons    of 
Clowance  states,  that  he  finds  the  Epiphi/llum  truncdtum  flourish  and   blos- 
som well  when  worked   on  the  Cactus  triangularis ;  but  doubts  whether  it 
would  do  on  the  Pereskia  aculeata  or  not.     I  should  therefore  wish  to  inform 
him,  that  I  have  seen  several  remarkably  fine  plants  of  the  E. 
truncatum  worked  on  the  P.  aculeata,  and  flowering  luxuriantly. 
They  do,  however,  require  support  above  the  insertion,  as   the 
head  is  apt,  from  its  weight,  to  burst  the  bark,  and  disunite  itself 
from  the  stock.  The  stock  is  headed  down,  and  a  notch  cut  in  the 
end  of  it,  so  as  to  admit  the  graft,  it  being  cut  in  the  form  of  a 
wedge,  (fig.  100.)     We  have  several  small  plants  in  the  Oxford 
garden    doing   pretty   well;    and  at    Moor    Park,    Hertfordshire,  100- 
there  were,  in  1834,  several  very  fine  large  plants  grafted  in  this 
manner.  —  W.  H.  B.     Botanic  Garden,  Oxford,  April,  1837. 


Art.  IV.     Queries  and  Anstvers. 

The  Theory  of  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Sap  in  A>cer  saccharinum  when  tapped 
for  its  Juice.  —  You  are  aware,  I  presume,  that  immense  quantities  of  sugar 
are  annually  made  from  the  juice  of  the  ^^cer  saccharinum  in  the  west  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  with  which  our  forests  abound  (Professor  Kidd, 
in  his  Bridgewater  Treatise,  says  "  they  are  cultivated  "  !)  ;  and,  as  it  has  puzzled 
me  to  explain  the  peculiarities  attending  the  flow  of  this  juice,  I  have  resolved 
to  state  them  to  you.  1.  It  is  as  completely  locked  up  by  continued  warmth, 
as  by  frost,  and  only  flows  by  the  alternate  operation  of  these  agents  :  yet  the 
same  degrees  of  heat,  even  after  frost,  have  not  always  the  same  eft'ect.  Thus, 
a  warm  south  wind  stops  the  flowing  more  than  a  cool  north-west  wind.  A 
bracing  wind  promotes  the  discharge,  and  a  relaxing  wind  checks  it.  2.  The  juice 
flows  for  twenty-four  hours  after  a  frost;  but,  when  a  tapped  tree  has  ceased, 
tap  a  new  tree,  and  considerable  flow  will  take  place,  as  if  a  certain  quantity 
were  discharged  by  the  frost.  The  juice  flows  from  all  sides  of  the  incision. 
3.  Tap  a  tree  early  in  the  morning,  after  a  cold  night,  and  no  juice  will  flow: 
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tap  it  a  few  hours  after,  if  the  day  be  moderately  warm,  and  the  juice  will  issue 
in  streams.  February,  anil  early  in  iNIarch,  are  the  months  in  which  the  sugar 
is  made.  The  people  encamp  in  the  woods,  and  remain  there  until  the  trees 
cease  to  flow,  or  tliey  have  procured  as  much  as  they  require.  Now,  1  wish 
to  know,  if  the  sacciiarine  juice  be  sap,  how  it  happens  that  a  moderately  cold 
night  is  essential  to  an  abundant  flow  next  day  ?  The  farmers  told  me,  "  We 
can  do  notliing  in  sugar-making  without  cold  nights."  I  thought  that  the 
sap  never  flowed  until  an  increase  of  temperature  took  place  ?  —  J.  M.  Phila- 
delphia, jMavch  IG.  1837. 

M'hy  are  Chaffinches  deferred  by  a  Line  of  blade  Thread,  %vhen  they  do  not 
dread  a  Thread  with  Bits  of  Rag  attached  to  it?  It  has  struck  me  that  this 
curious  fact,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Anderson  (p.  172.),  is  quite  analogous  to  the 
circumstances  stated  by  Mr.  Spcnce  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Entomological 
Society  (described  in  the  Architectural  JllagarJne,  vol.  ii.  p.  188.,  and  quoted 
below),  that  flies  will  not  pass  through  a  net  with  the  meshes  1  in.  wide,  by 
which  means  rooms  may  be  kept  quite  clear  from  them  by  hanging  a  net  of 
this  kind  in  front  of  tiie  Avindow.  To  what  is  the  existence  of  dread  in  both 
cases  attributable  ?  —  J.  O.  W.     Mat/  17.  1837. 

"  The  Italian  Alode  of  excluding  the  Common  House  Fly  (Musca  domestica  L.) 
from  Apartments.  —  This  mode  was  pointed  out  to  William  Spence,  Esq.,  in 
Italy,  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  is  published  in  the  first  number  of  the  Trans, 
of  the  Entomological  Society  ;  and  his  son  has  subsequently  discovered  that  it 
was  known  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  and  practised  by  the  fishermen  of 
Egypt.  It  is  simply  to  cover  the  openings  of  the  windows  by  a  net  of  white 
or  light-coloured  thread.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  meshes  of  this  net  may 
be  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  so  that  there  is  actually  no  physical  obstacle 
presented  to  tiie  entrance  of  the  flies  even  with  expanded  wings.  The  flies 
seem  to  be  deterred  from  entering  from  some  inexplicable  dread  of  venturing 
within  the  network.  It  is  even  found  that,  'if  small  nails  be  fixed  all  round 
the  window  frame,  at  the  distance  of  about  an  inch  from  each  other,  and 
threads  be  then  stretched  across  both  vertically  and  horizontally,  the  apparatus 
will  be  equally  effectual  in  excluding  the  flies.'  It  is  essential,  however,  that 
'  the  light  should  enter  the  room  on  one  side  of  it  only;  for  if  there  be  a 
thorough  light,  either  from  an  opposite  or  side  window,  the  flies  pass  through 
the  net  without  scruple.'  (Trans.  Ent.  Soc,  i.  4.) 

"  The  above  facts  are  of  interest  both  to  the  occupiers  of  houses  and  shops 
in  temperate  climates,  and  the  architects  of  houses  for  warm  countries.  They 
also  supply  useful  hints  to  butciiers,  and,  indeed,  to  all  persons  to  whom  flies 
and  gnats  are  an  annoyance.  The  facts  further  show,  that  sciences  apparently 
tiie  most  remote  from  architecture  may  yet  afford  useful  hints  for  improving 
that  art.  To  gardeners  these  facts  afford  excellent  hints  for  excluding  flies 
from  vineries  and  peach-houses,  and  from  ripe  grapes  and  otlier  fruit  against 
walls.  —  Cond." 

Otiorhynchus  sidceilus. —  It  appears  that  this  destructive  insect,  of  whose 
habits,  as  injurious  to  collections  of  succulent  plants,  an  account  is  given  by 
Mr.  Westwood  in  p.  158.,  is  not  confined  to  that  tribe  of  plants,  but  is  occa- 
sionally injurious  to  wall  fruit  and  vines,  as  appears  from  tlie  following 
communications,  which  were  accompanied  by  specimens  of  the  weevils  in 
question  :  — 

"  These  insects  are  from  the  peach-house  at  Hampton  Court.  They  eat 
holes  in  the  fruit,  and  eat  the  leaves  to  a  great  extent ;  so  much  so,  that  the 
gardeners  are  obliged  to  get  up  in  the  nighttime  and  catch  them.  In  the  day- 
time the  insects  go  into  crevices  in  the  wall."  — J.  Castles.  Botanic  Garden, 
Twickenham,  May  12.  1837. 

"  An  insect  greatly  resembling  that  described,  and  figured  in  p.  158.*,  was 

*  The  specimens  sent  with  tiiis  communication  were  specifically  identical 
with  the  weevils  raised  from  succulent  [ilants,  as  described  in  the  page  referred 
to,  and  those  received  from  IIami)ton  Court.  — /.  O.  IV.    J\fay  17.  1837. 
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very  troublesome  upon  my  vines  last  year,  by  eating  the  leaves.  They  always 
fed  in  the  night,  and  hid  themselves  in  crevices  during  the  day.  When  shaken 
off  the  tree  upon  the  ground,  they  remained  motionless,  as  if  dead ;  and, 
being  of  a  dirty  black  colour,  they  were  by  no  means  easily  discovered.  We 
never  had  this  insect  till  last  year,  when  they  appeared  in  great  numbers."  — 
J.  B.  W.     Kiplin,  Cattcrick,  April _2\.  1837. 

Where  do  the  larvffi  of  these  vine  and  peach-feeding  individuals  live  ?  — 
J.  O.  W.     May  17.  1837. 

Jji'itckiis  2nsi.  —  Seeing,  on  the  cover  of  your  Magazine  for  April,  1837, 
that  you  request  gardeners,  bailiffs,  and  others  to  forward  any  kind  of  insects 
to  you  for  Mr.  Westwood's  examination,  I  send  these,  of  which  I  shall 
shortly  give  you  the  history.  I  received  two  packets  of  early  Dutch  peas, 
which  were  distributed  among  the  members  of  the  Hampshire  Horticultural 
Society,  on  March  10.  1837.  When  I  came  to  open  the  packets  to  sow  the 
peas,  about  the  beginning  of  April,  I  found  them  full  of  the  insects  sent, 
which  were  such  as  I  had  never  observed  before.  I  then  determined  to  for- 
ward one  of  the  packets  to  you,  in  the  hope  through  that  means  to  know  its 
name,  and  if  it  is  common.  —  /]  Constant  Header.    Winchester,  JMay  15.  1837. 

The  insects  sent  with  this  connnunication  are  the  Briichus  pisi  of  Linnaeus, 
in  a  living  state.  This  species,  according  to  that  author,  is  indigenous  to 
North  America,  but  is  now,  unfortunately,  completely  naturalised  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  although,  seventy  years  ago,  it  M'as  only  known  in  the 
more  southerly  parts  of  this  continent.  Of  this  insect  Kirby  and  Spence 
oliserve :  "  In  a  late  stage  of  growth,  great  havoc  is  often  maile  in  peas  by 
the  grub  of  a  small  beetle  (i?riichus  granarius  L.),  which  will  sometimes  lay 
an  egg  in  every  pea  of  a  pod,  and  thus  destroy  it.  In  this  country,  however, 
the  mischief  caused  bv  the  i?ruchus  is  seldom  very  serious;  but  in  North 
America  another  species  {B.  pisi  L.)  is  most  alarmingly  destructive;  its 
ravages  being  at  one  time  so  universal  as  to  put  an  end,  in  some  places,  to 
the  cultivation  of  that  favourite  pulse.  No  wonder,  then,  that  Kulm  should 
have  been  thrown  into  such  a  trepidation,  upon  discovering  some  of  these 
pestilent  insects  just  disclosed  in  a  parcel  of  peas  he  had  brought  from  that 
country,  lest  he  should  be  the  instrument  of  introducing  so  fatal  an  evil  into 
his  beloved  Sweden."  (Introd.  to  Ent.,  vol.  i.  p.  178.) 

Here  it  is  evident  that  the  injury  is  caused  to  unhoused  peas.  But  Stephens, 
speaking  of  this  insect,  says,  "Found  occasionally  within  the  metropolitan 
district ;  but,  I  suspect,  not  a  truly  indigenous  species  :  it  sometimes  abounds 
in  depositories  of  peas  to  a  very  destructive  extent."  {Illustr.,\o\,  iv.  p.  213.) 
Its  precise  habits,  with  indications  of  the  perioils  occupied  in  its  transform- 
ations, and  especially  of  the  time  when  it  arrives  at  the  perfect  state,  liave  not 
been  ascertained,  although  very  necessary,  as  the  destruction  of  the  beetle, 
previous  to  laying  its  eggs,  would  greatly  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  mis- 
chief.—J.  O.  IV.     Mayll.  1837. 

P.S.  I  observe  that,  in  almost  every  instance,  it  is  the  largest  peas  which 
are  attacked.     The  insects  are  still  enclosed  in  some  of  them. 


Art.  V.     Covent  Garden  MarJcet. 

The  continuation  of  cold  weather  during  the  principal  part  of  the  present 
month  has  prevented  the  market  from  being  supplied  in  its  usual  abun- 
dance at  this  season :  in  consequence,  prices  have  ruled  rather  higher  for 
articles  generally  in  demand  ;  such  as  asparagus,  which  has  realised  high 
prices,  especially  in  the  early  part  of  the  month,  before  any  from  the  natural 
groiuid  had  been  fmniished :  at  present  the  supply  is  very  limited,  the  quality 
good,  and  prices  moderate.  Of  peas,  we  have  as  yet  had  but  very  'tew,  and 
those  have  by  no  means  been  in  request.  Early  spring  cabbages  are  in  de- 
mand, with  coleworts,  spinach,  &c. ;  but  little  broccoli,  of  the  late  varieties, 
is  now  to  be  observed.  Khubarb  is  very  [jlentifnl,  anil  certainly  very  cheap : 
on  Saturday  last,  sixteen  waggon  and  four  cart-loads,  besides  a  considerable 
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quantitj'  in  baskets,  were  readily  disposed  of.  lladislies  liave  come  to  hand 
slowly,  in  consequence  of  tlic  very  cold  weather.  A  few  early  turnips  have 
been  protkiced ;  so  that  tliu  market  has  been  supplied  w  ith  them,  in  greater 
or  less  quantity,  throughout  the  \'ear ;  as  well  as  with  carrots  and  other  arti- 
cles. Onions  have  been  in  demand,  and  still  continue  to  realise  good  prices, 
although  the  season  for  their  consumption  is  past.  Potatoes  have  been  sup- 
plied in  considerable  quantities ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  general  deficiency 
of  other  vegetables,  have  been  readily  disposed  of,  at  an  imjjroved  price. 
Grajjcs  are  now  sujjplied  freely ;  strawberries  also  plentifall}' ;  some  peaches 
and  nectarines,  with  a  few  cherries  ;  but  they  are  not  at  present  in  request. 
Pine-apples,  although  by  no  means  plentiful,  are  not  nuich  enquired  after.  Of 
ajiples,  we  have,  as  j'et,  quite  as  many  as  are  wanted ;  the  demand  for  them 
being  materially  affected  by  the  large  supply  of  rhubarb,  which,  at  tliis  season, 
generally  supersedes  the  use  of  them.  Oranges  are  now  very  plentiful,  and 
of  excellent  quality  :  the  prices,  throughout  the  season,  have  been  good,  and 
realised  to  tlie  importers  a  handsome  remuneration.  —  C.  G.  j\L  Mai/  23. 
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The  Cabbage  Tribe. 

Cabbage,  per  dozen  : 

White 
Cabbace  Plants,  or  Coleworts, 

per  dozen        -        - 
BroccoH,  per  buncli: 

White 

Purple  ... 

Legumes. 
Peas,  per  half  sieve  - 
forced,  per  punnet  of  three 
quarts      ... 
Kidneybeans  (forced),  perhun. 

Tubers  and  Roots. 

rper  ton 

Potatoes      -     ^  per  cwt. 

Cpor  bushel  - 

Kidney,  per  bushel 

Scotch,  per  bushel 

New,  per  pound 
Turnips,  White,  per  bunch  - 
Carrots,  per  bunch : 

Old  -  - 

Horn  ... 

Red  Beet,  per  dozen 
Skirret,  per  bunch 
Scorzonera,  per  bundle 
Salsify,  per  bunch 
Horseradish,  per  bundle 
Radishes : 

Red,  per  dozen  hands  (24  to 
30  each) 

White  turnip,  per  bunch 

The  Spinach  Tribe. 

sp"-'^[!::r^:;;^iev;  : 

Sorrel,  per  half  sieve    . 

The  Onion  Tribe. 

Onions,  old,  per  bushel 

Green  (Ciboules),  per  bunch 
Leeks,  per  dozen  bunches 
Garlic,  per  pound 
Shallots,  per  pound 

Asparaginous  Plants, 
Salads,  S;c. 
Asparagus,  per  hundred : 

Large        .       - 

Middling 

Small 
Sea-kale,  per  punnet 
Lettuce,  per  score : 

Coss 

Cabbage 
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Celery,  per  bundle  (12  to  15) 


Small  Salads,  per  punnet 
Watercress,  per  dozen  small 
bunches  .         -         - 

Pot  and  Sweet  Herbs. 
Parsley,  per  half  sieve 
Tarragon,  dried,  per  doz.  bun. 
Kennel,  per  dozen  bunches  . 
Thyme,  jier  dozen  bunches 
Sage,  per  dozen  bunches 
Mint,  per  doz.  bunches 
Marjoram,  per  doz.  bun. 
.Savory,  dried,  per  doz.  bun. 
Hasil,  per  dozen  bunches  : 
Dried  -  '         - 

Green  ... 

Lavender,  dried,  per  dozen 
bunches 

Stalks  and   Fruits  for  Tarts. 

Pickling,  S(C. 
Rhubarb  Stalks,  per  bundle 

Edible  Fungi  and  Fiici. 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle 
Morels,  per  pound 
Truffles,  per  pound  : 

English 

Foreign  -        .         - 

Fruits. 
Ajiples,  Dessert,  per  ^  sieve : 

Reinettes  grises 

Nonpareils 
Baking,  per  bushel 
Pears,  Dessert,  per  dozen  : 

Bon  Chretien 
Peaches,  per  dozen 
Nectarines,  per  dozen 
Almonds,  per  peck 
Cherries,  per  pound 
Gooseberries,  per  ])ottlo 
Strawberries,  forced,  per  oz. 
Pine-apples,  per  pound 
Grapes,  hot-house,  per  pound 
Cucumbers,  frame,  per  brace 

r, „    f  per  dozen 

Oranges  |  J^^.^  ,„„„,rcd         - 

Bitter,  per  hundred 

L-ons[|-'^ri;ed-     : 
Sweet  Almonds,  per  pound 
Nuts,  per  bushel : 

Brazil  .  -  . 

Spani.sh         -  -  - 

Barcelona  .       .        - 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  A  Series  of  Articles  on  the  Insects  must  injurious  to  Culti- 
vators. By  J.  O.  Westwood,  F.L.S.,  Secretary  to  the  Entomo- 
logical Society  of  London. 

No.  5.     Wheat  Flies. 

"  Bread  is  the  staff  of  life."  The  history  of  several  minute 
creatures,  which  are  destructive  to  the  plants  from  which  it  is 
produced,  chiefly  during  the  period  of  their  growth,  will  not  be 
deemed  less  interesting  than  that  of  insects  which  infest  other, 
less  important,  articles  of  cultivation. 

About  the  middle  of  last  April,  I  received  from  my  friend  W. 
Raddon,  Esq.,  the  celebrated  engraver,  several  specimens  of  a 
little  dipterous  insect,  in  the  winged  state,  which  had  been  found 
in  great  profusion  amongst  the  wheat,  whilst  removing  it  from 
the  rick  in  which  it  had  stood  through  tiie  winter.  These  flies 
were  in  company  with  a  lepidopterous  caterpillar,  which  was  also 
in  jrreat  numbers:  and  the  grains  of  wheat  had  been  much  eaten  : 
it  was,  however,  impossible  to  settle  the  amount  of  damage  done 
by  each  of  these  tribes  of  insects.  But  the  fact  of  these  flies 
being  found,  in  the  early  spring  months,  amongst  the  wheat  in 
the  rick,  is,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  an  important  point 
gained  with  respect  to  what  had  been  already  known  respecting 
the  habits  of  these  flies. 

Order,  Dfptera  LinncBus.  (Two-winged  flies.) 

Family,  Afuscidae  Leach.     (Corresponding  nearly  with  the  Linnaean  genus 

ilfusca.) 
Genus,  Chlorops.     (A  name   imposed   by  Meigen,  from  the   Greek  words 

chloros,  green,  and  o/w,  an  eye ;  because  some  of  the  species,  when  aHve, 

have  green  eyes.) 
Species,  Chlorops  glabra  Meigen,  Macquart  Hist.  Nat.,  Dipt.,  vol.  ii.   p.  595. 

Fig.  101.  a.,  the  insect  much  magnified;  the  cross  hues  beneath  indicating 

the  natural  size. 

Head  golden  yellow,  shining  ;  face  paler ;  antennae  yellow ;  seta 
brown?;  eyes  dark  brown;  a  large  triangular  black  patch  between 
the  eyes,  in  the  middle  of  which  the  ocelli  are  placed  ;  hind  part 
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of  the  head  bhick.  Thorax  yellow,  shining,  with  a  broad  central 
black  line,  becoming  rather  indistinct  towards  the  scutellum;  2 
elongated  wedge-shaped  marks  on  each  side,  with  a  still  smaller 
and  narrower  lateral  line  extendin":  to  the  base  of  the  wings:  a  few 
scattered  bristles  are  to  be  seen  at  the  sides  of  the  thorax.  Scutel- 
lum pale  yellow,  the  base  sometimes  rather  more  obscure.  Meso- 
sternum  with  2  large  and  2  small  lateral  black  spots.  Metathorax 
dark-coloured.  Halteres  white.  Wings  colourless, and  beautifully 
iridescent  with  pink,  green,  blue,  and  yellow  reflections.  Abdo- 
men small,  dark  pitchy  brown,  pale  yellowish  at  the  base,  the 
apex  being  also  pale.  Legs  fulvous;  femora  not  thickened  ;  tarsi 
rather  more  obscurely  coloured  at  the  tips.  Length  one  tenth  of 
an  inch  ;  expansion  of  the  wings  nearly  one  fourth  of  an  inch.  I 
have  been  thus  particular  in  describing  Mr.  Raddon's  insect,  as 
there  are  several  other  species  which  appear  to  be  very  nearly 
allied  to  it,  and  to  possesss  similar  habits. 

Of  these,  the  most  destructive  hitherto  noticed  is  the  Musca 
pumilionis  of  Bjercander,  described  in  the  Tra?isactio?is  of  the 
lioi/al  Academy  of  Svoeden  for  1778  (p.  3.  No.  11.,  and  p.  4. 
No.  4.).  This  species  is  of  a  black  colour,  the  under  side  of  the 
head,  and  2  lines  on  the  thorax,  being  yellow;  the  halteres  are 
white,  and  the  legs  ash-colouied,  with  black  tips.*  The  larva 
is  a  white  fleshy  grub,  one  sixth  of  an  inch  long,  with  the  head 
pointed  at  the  end,  with  a  black  tip,  and  resembling  a  V.  It  resides 
in  the  young  shoots  of  rye,  in  the  month  of  May,  at  the  lower- 
most joint,  which  stops  the  growth  of  these  shoots,  making  them 
appear  as  dwarfs,  seldom  attaining  above  1  in.  or  2  in.  in  height; 
whence  the  specific  name  pumilionis  {j^umilio,  a  dwarf).  The 
pupa  is  yellow,  shining,  rather  more  than  one  twelfth  of  an  inch 
long,  and  composed  of  rings;  the  flies  appearing  the  12th  of 
June  and  following  days.  At  what  time  the  eggs  are  de})osited 
in  the  rye  is  not  ascertained  :  the  larvae  were  small  on  the  23d 
of  April,  and  full  grown  on  the  25Ui  of  May.    On  the  sides  of  the 

*  "  M.  nigra,  subtiis  capitc,  thoraci.sque  cUiabus  lincis,  flavis ;  haltcribus 
albis ;  peilibiis  ciiiercLs,  apicc  nigris." 
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stems  were  seen  no  holes  ;  whence  Bjercander  conjectured  that 
the  eggs,  or  larvae,  must  enter  at  the  top  of  the  leaves.  The  fly, 
when  hatched,  forces  its  way  upwards,  and  flies  out  of  its  former 
abode. 

The  dwarf  stems  were  observed  to  grow  yellow,  and  decay,  on 
the  14th  of  June;  and  were  in  such  abundance,  that,  in  some 
fields,  8,  12,  or  14,  were  found  in  a  square  of  2  ft. ;  from  which 
the  writer  concludes  that  great  injury  is  done  to  the  rye,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  the  stems  should  be  pulled  up  and 
burned  whilst  the  insect  is  in  either  the  larva  or  pupa  state;  by 
which  means,  he  thinks,  one  or  two  persons  might  destroy  many 
thousands  of  them  in  a  day ;  he  hin)self  having  picked  up  350 
stems  in  as  few  hours. 

Soon  after  this  memoir  was  published,  Mr.  Mark  wick  read  a 
memoir  before  the  Linnaean  Society,  upon  the  habits  of  a  fly  sup- 
posed to  be  identical  with  the  Miisca  pumilionis,  which,  in  the 
course  of  the  spring  of  1791,  had  been  observed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Battle,  where,  in  the  early  part  of  the  spring,  some 
fields  of  wheat  appeared  to  be  much  blighted;  the  injury  being 
caused  by  a  small  grub,  lodged  in  the  centre,  or  very  heart,  of  the 
stem,  just  above  the  root.  At  the  end  of  March,  the  insect  was 
generally  in  the  larva  state  ;  but  in  some  it  was  already  changed 
to  a  chrysalis.  This  memoir  was  published  in  vol.  ii.  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Linncean  Society^  accompanied  by  a  plate, 


from  which  onv  Jigs.  102.  b  c,    103.,  and    101.  f  g,  are  copied. 
Fig.  102.  b  represents   a  young    wheat  plant,  with   the  centre 
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stem  withered  ;  the  pupa  (c)  being  seen  in  the 
centre  of  the  stem ;  at  d^  two  of  the  flies  are 
shown,  which  are  drawn  considerably  smaller 
than  in  the  original  figure.  Fig.  103.  is  the 
same  fly  magnified  ;  and  in  fig.  101.  y  and  g  ^ 
show  the  larva ;  J,  the  natural  size  ;  and  g, 
magnified. 

Mr.  Markwick  planted  some  of  the  dis- 
eased roots  tinder  a  hand-glass,  where  they 
flourished  very  much,  and  threw  out  strong 
shoots  on  each  side;  the  middle  shoot  withering.  On  pulling  it 
up  subsequently,  an  empty  chrysalis  was  found  in  each  stem. 
On  the  14th  of  May,  several  flies  were  produced  from  some  other 
plants,  which  had  been  enclosed  in  gauze;  6  plants  producing 
6  flies.  After  the  larva  had  changed  to  a  pupa,  the  mischief 
ceased  ;  the  root  not  being  so  materially  injured  as  to  prevent  its 
throwing  out  fresh  lateral  shoots,  or  stocking  itself,  as  the  farmers 
term  it.  In  short,  Mr.  Markwick  adds,  "  At  harvest  time,  I  was 
most  agreeably  surprised  to  find  a  good  crop  of  wheat,  and  the 
ears  large  and  fine,  throughout  the  whole  field."  It  was  con- 
sidered the  best  crop  on  his  farm  ;  and  he  supposed  it  would 
yield  about  three  quarters  and  a  half  of  threshed  corn  from  each 
acre.  It  was  erroneously  suggested,  that  this  might  possibly  be 
the  American  Hessian  fly  (Cecidomyia  destructor  Soy;  see  Maga-- 
zi?ie  of  Natural  Histori/,  vol.  i.  p.  228.) ;  but,  if  even  this  had  been 
the  case,  Mr.  Markwick  observes  that  a  little  good  English  hus- 
bandry, by  keeping  the  ground  in  heart,  and  thus  enabling  the 
wounded  shoots  to  repair  themselves  by  strong  lateral  ones,  would 
prevent  our  being  alarmed  to  a  great  degree.  He  adds  various 
conjectures  relative  to  the  introduction  of  the  eggs  into  the  field  ; 
considering  it  improbable  that  it  was  by  means  of  the  manure, 
which  consisted  entirely  of  lime.  It  was  only  the  wheat  which 
was  sown  early  (about  the  end  of  September  or  beginning  of  Oc- 
tober) that  was  attacked  ;  which,  it  was  conjectured,  was  caused 
by  the  cold,  at  the  approach  of  winter,  destroying  the  fly  before 
the  late-sown  wheat  had  sprung  out  of  the  ground.  In  one  field, 
where  a  part  of  it  was  sown  with  white,  and  the  other  with  red, 
wheat,  at  the  same  time,  the  white  wheat  was  much  aflfected,  and 
the  red  but  very  little.  A  figure  of  the  under  side  of  the  insect 
(which,  from  the  figures,  appears  to  be  twice  as  large  as  Mr. 
kaddon's)  is  added;  from  which  it  seems  that  the  under  side  of 
the  body  is  pale,  with  two  large  black  spots  on  the  mesosternum. 
In  No.  91  of  the  An7ials  of  Agriculture,  the  history  of  the  same 
fly  is  given  by  the  late  Arthur  Young,  accompanied  by  notes 
from  Sir  .Joseph  Banks,  who  determined  it  to  be  identical  with 
the  iVfusca  pumilionis. 

Mr.    Marsham  also  published  some    additional  observations 
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upon  tlie  same  insect,  in  tlie  volume  of  the  Lin?irea?i  Transactions 
above  referred  to,  in  which  he  conjectures  that,  as  the  fly  is  bred 
so  early  as  May,  and  the  early-sown  wheat  does  not  spring  up 
until  some  time  after  the  end  of  September,  there  must  be  an 
intermediate  brood  of  these  flies  '*  ;  and,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
this  point,  he  offered  the  following  hints  for  observation  :  — 
"  When  it  appears  evident  that  a  fly  has  attacked  a  field  of  wheat, 
rye,  &c.,  watch  carefully  the  animal  through  all  its  stages,  but 
more  especially  when  the  fly  takes  wing;  observing  on  what  plant 
it  settles,  and  whether  it  is  partial  to  any  particuhir  plant;  and, 
if  this  can  be  determined  with  precision,  attend  to  see  it  deposit 
its  eggs,  carefully  examining  whether  it  lays  more  than  one  at  a 
time.  If,  afterwards,  the  larvae  appear  on  those  plants,  observe 
in  what  manner  they  feed  ;  continuing  the  remarks  till  the  perfect 
insect  appears ;  when  it  must  again  be  watched  with  attention,  and 
traced  to  its  next  place  of  depositing  its  eggs,  to  determine  whether 
wheat  or  rye  be  its  natural  food  in  spring,  or  whether  these  plants 
be  only  in  particular  seasons,  when  its  own  natural  food  may  have 
failed  ;  for  Mr.  Markwick  takes  notice  that  it  was  only  the  early- 
sown  wheat  that  was  affected."  He  likewise  suggests,  that,  as  it 
appears  from  Mr.  Markwick's  experiments,  that  the  wheat  throws 
out  lateral  shoots,  it  is  not  advisable  to  adopt  Bjercander's 
advice  of  picking  out  and  burning  the  stems;  but  that  pinching 
the  centre  leaves  just  above  the  crown  of  the  root,  where  the 
insect  is  usually  found,  may,  perhaps,  effectually  destroy  it,  and 
leave  the  plant  in  a  state  to  throw  out  its  side  shoots. 

Fallen,  the  celebrated  entomologist  of  Sweden,  in  his  work 
upon  the  Diptera  of  that  country,  has  described  the  iViusca  pu- 
milionis,  under  the  genus  O'scinis,  as  being  of  common  occurrence 
in  the  months  of  June  and  July,  with  the  observation:  —  "  The 
larva  of  this  fly  resides  within  the  stems  of  wheat,  which  it  destroys, 
and  is  described  by  Bjercander.  The  description  of  the  perfect 
insect,  however,  agrees  equally  well  with  O.  lineata  Fabricius, 
and  O.  pumilionis  ;  no  description  being  given  of  the  position  of 
the  nerves  of  the  wings.  It  is,  indeed,  most  probable,  that  the 
larvae  of  both  species  inhabit  the  same  situations.  The  length  of 
one  line,  which  Bjercander  attributes  to  the  latter  species,  agrees 
with  the  insect  here  described ;  which  I  therefore  consider  as 
identical  with  O.  pumilionis.  A  specimen,  however,  reared  from 
a  larva  found  in  a  stem  of  wheat,  transmitted  by  Bjercander 
himself  to  Professor  Lidbeck,  is  entirely  black,  and  belongs  not 
to  this  species,  but  is    O'scinis  frit  of  Linnaeus;    whence  it  is 

*  Mr.  Marsham  observes  that  they  are  not  uncommon,  as  he  frequently 
found  them,  in  autumn,  on  umbelliferous  plants.  It  is  much  more  common  to 
observe  them  in  great  numbers  in  our  apartments;  during  the  autumn  of 
1834,  they  literally  swarmed  in  the  houses  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  metropolis.  The  white  ceilings  of  rooms  appeared  quite  discoloured  by 
their  numbers. 

u  ;} 
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probable  that  Bjercander  had  described  the  habits  of  several 
distinct  insects,  illustrating  them  only  by  the  description  of  a 
single  species."  That  this,  most  probably,  is  the  case,  appears  from 
a  very  interesting  memoir  by  Olivier,  which  seems  to  have  been 
unknown  to  all  subsequent  dipterologists,  in  which  eight  distinct 
species  are  described  which  attack  the  Cerealia;  one  of  which  is 
the  O'scinis  pumilionis  of  Fabricius,  or  the  Chlorops  pumiliouis 
of  Meigen  and  Stephens,  and  is  stated  by  this  author  to  have 
been  found  in  all  the  different  kinds  of  rye  and  barley,  which  it 
seems  to  attack  in  preference  to  the  wheat,  although  occasionally 
found  in  the  latter.  I  have  also  received  from  D.  Sharpe,  Esq., 
F.L.S.,  &c.,  a  fly  twice  the  size  of  those  from  Mr.  Raddon,  which  lie 
reared  from  wheat  in  Huntingdonshire,  that  was  attacked,  when 
6  in.  or  8  in.  out  of  the  ground,  by  the  larva,  which  devoured  the 
centre  of  the  stem,  and  so  killed  the  plants.  It  is  not  shining, 
like  the  Chlorops  glabra  described  above  ;  and  the  yellow  marks 
on  the  thorax  are  less  conspicuous  :  the  tips  of  the  femora,  as 
well  as  the  tibiae  and  tarsi,  are  brown :  the  nerves  of  the  wings 
are  arranged  as  in  Chlorops  glabra.  The  pupa  from  which  this 
fly  was  produced  is  represented  above,  '\w  Jig.  101.  h  /,  of  the 
natural  size,  and  magnified:  it  is  of  a  shining  pale  yellowish  buff 
colour. 


Art.  II.  Farther  Iiiformation  respecting  the  Coleopterous  Insect 
Otiorlt^nchus  sulcutus,  and  its  Ravages  on  the  Vine.  By  W.  Lin- 
wooD,  F.H.S,  &c.;  with  some  Remarks  from  J.  O.  Westwood, 
F.L.S. 

The  following  letter,  received  from  W.  Linwood,  Es(|.,  of 
Enfield,  gives  us  further  inforuiation  relative  to  the  habits  of  the 
Otiorh}'nchus  sulcatus,  an  insect  whose  destructive  powers  seem 
far  more  general  than  had  been  imagined.  I  am  happy  that  the 
information  thus  received  from  different  correspondents  (see, 
also,  p.  286.)  will  enable  us  to  arrive  at  something  like  a  know- 
ledge of  the  economy  of  the  insect  in  question.  Persons,  also, 
who  may  possess  information  upon  any  other  of  the  insects  in- 
cluded in  my  series,  will  render  good  service  to  cultivators  by 
coming  forward,  as  Messrs.  Castles,  Linwood,  and  J.  B.  W., 
have  done,  and  communicating  the  result  of  their  observations  to 
you. 

"  To  J.  O.  Westwood,  Esq. 

"  Siu,  I  beg  leave  to  send  you  a  memorandum,  written  on 
reading  your  article  in  the  Gardener''s  Magazine,  p.  157.,  for 
April  last,  which  may  throw  some  further  light  on  an  insect 
carrying  on  its  operations  chiefly  in  the  dark. 

"  It  is  with  much  pleasure  I  at  last  see  the  description  of  an 
insect  which  has  annoyed   me,  more  or  less,  for  the  last  thirty 
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years,  and  of  which  T  have  enquired   of  gardeners  and  others, 
without  learning  any  thing  material  relating  to  it. 

"  In  a  green-house,  attached  to  my  residence  at  Hackney,  in 
the  year  1809,  I  planted  forty-lour  vines,  of  various  descrip- 
tions, inside  the  house.  They  grew  vigorously  the  first  year, 
and  produced  famous  shoots,  and  they  were  pruned  in  tlie 
autunm  of  the  same  year  ;  looking,  as  I  did,  in  the  spring  of 
1810,  for  a  tolerable  crop  of  fruit:  the  buds  of  the  vines  began 
to  swell,  but  scarcely  produced  a  shoot,  and  those  only  of  the 
weakest  description.  Concluding  that  something  was  wrong  at 
the  roots,  I  examined  one,  and  found  that  the  roots  had  been 
completely  eaten  off  by  an  insect  resembling  fig.  67.  a,  in  p.  158. 
of  your  communication,  in  very  large  quantities;  some  of  them 
were  similar  to  fig.  67.  d,  in  p.  158.,  and  a  short  time  after  some 
appeared  on  the  vines  similar  to  fig.  67.  g,  in  their  perfect  state; 
appearing  first,  when  young  and  at  coming  out  of  the  ground,  of  a 
pale  ash  colour,  and  afterwards  becoming  darker,  and  nearly  black. 

"  About  eighteen  years  since  I  came  to  my  present  residence, 
and  have  been  constantly  annoyed  by  the  same  insect,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  If  I  find  my  vines  drooping,  either  in 
the  border  or  in  pots,  I  invariably  find  the  grub,  fig.  67.  d,  above 
referred  to,  at  the  roots.  The  grubs  come  out  of  the  ground  in 
May,  and  then  ^eed  on  the  tendrils,  or  footstalks,  of  the  leaves, 
or  the  extreme  ends  of  the  shoots  of  the  vine.  They  are  scarcely 
ever  found  in  the  day,  but  are  very  active  after  dark,  always 
disappearing  before  daybreak. 

"  I  have  been  in  constant  consultation  with  my  gardener,  an 
able  man,  who  has  been  with  me  many  years,  respecting  this 
insect,  but  we  can  hit  on  no  method  of  destroying  it.  We  have 
found  it  in  abundance  in  the  root  of  the  Cyclamen  persicum; 
and  we  have  lately  lost  a  fine  plant  of  the  ^diantum  pedatum, 
in  consequence  of  its  ravages.  I  now  and  then  find  a  straggler 
on  the  vines  on  the  walls,  and  on  other  trees;  and,  occasionally, 
we  find  many  of  the  old  roots  of  the  strawberry  destroyed  by 
the  same  insect. 

"  I  should  observe  that  it  seldom  does  much  damage  to 
vines  after  the  first  or  second  year;  and  that  it  confines  itself 
mostly  to  the  young  vines  newly  planted,  or  to  vines  in  pots. 
My  gardener  has  never  found  it  on  the  roots  of  succulent  plants. 

"  I  send  you  some  of  the  insects  in  a  tin  box ;  also  some  of 
another  description,  which  I  constantly  find  on  the  vines  ;  but 
these  Inst  do  not  appear  to  do  any  mischief. 

"  If  you  could  point  out  any  mode  of  destroying  them,  you 
would  be  doing  a  favour  to, 

"  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

"  Wm.  Linvvood. 

"  Enfield,  June  8.  1837." 
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It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Linwood's  coinmiinication  fiirnisl)es  a 
reply  to  my  query,  in  p.  287.,  relative  to  the  place  of  abode  of 
the  larvae  of  the  perfect  individuals  which  attack  the  vines  and 
other  wall  trees.  It  will,  also,  be  seen,  that  J.  B.  W.'s  note  is 
partially  at  variance  with  the  observations  of  Mr.  Linwood  ;  viz., 
that  the  insect  seldom  does  much  damage  to  the  vines  after  the 
first  or  second  year.  In  case  of  the  attacks  of  the  Otiorhynchi 
upon  the  vines  or  peaches,  it  would,  I  should  think,  be  service- 
able not  only  to  water  the  roots  known  or  suspected  to  be  in- 
fested with  the  larvae,  with  tobacco  water  or  infusion  of  quassia, 
or  some  such  bitter  fluid,  but  also  occasionally  to  lay  bare  the 
roots  to  a  short  distance,  and  examine  if  the  insect  is  present. 
This  can,  of  course,  be  done  with  much  greater  facility  with 
vines  than  with  succulent  plants  ;  although  I  see  no  great  diffi- 
culty even  with  the  latter. 

The  other  insects  sent  by  Mr.  Linwood  were  specimens  of  one 
of  the  species  of  Elateridae ;  the  larvae  of  which  are  very  injurious 
to  cultivators,  and  are  known  under  the  name  of  wire  worms. 
These  will  form  the  subject  of  an  early  article  in  my  series. 

I  am,  &c., 
Jime  12.  1837.  J.  O.  Westwood. 


Art.  III.  Remarks  on  Tile-Draining,  and  on  certain  Benefits  tvhich 
might  result  yrom  the  Use  of  Draining  Tiles  in  sjipplying  Air  to 
the  Subsoil.  By  Robert  Arthur,  Gardener  at  Wall  Tower  Gar- 
dens, North  Berwick. 

Draining  by  means  of  tiles  may  justly  be  reckoned  one  of 
the  greatest  improvements  in  modern  agriculture;  nor  are  all 
the  purposes  to  which  tile-draining  may  be  applied,  as  yet  fully 
ascertained. 

Without  going  into  detail  as  to  the  amelioration  of  the  soil, 
&c.,  by  tile  drains,  I  would  merely  suggest  that  it  has  occurred 
to  me,  that  the  tunnels  formed  by  drain-tiles  might  be  employed 
for  at  least  one  purpose  besides  drying  the  soil,  I  mean  the  intro- 
duction of  large  quantities  of  atmospheric  air  into  the  earth, 
which  might  be  a  means  of  saving  manure  and  increasing  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  Should  the  idea  now  thrown  out  be  deemed 
worthy  of  consideration,  1  think  I  could  point  out  a  method  by 
which  the  confined  air  could  be  withdrawn  from  these  tunnels, 
and  large  quantities  of  atmospheric  air  forced  in,  which  would 
find  its  way  towards  the  surface.  One  objection  to  tile-draining 
is  the  great  outlay  of  capital  it  occasions  :  this  there  is  every 
reason  to  hope  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  greatly  reduced.  The 
Marquess  of  Tweeddale  has  succeeded  in  constructing  a  machine 
which,  from  the  facility  and  expedition  with  wiiich  it  forms  the 
most  beautiful  and  substantial  bricks  and  tiles,  cannot  fail  to  re- 
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(luce  the  prime  cost  of  these  articles  very  considerably.  Without 
any  pretensions  to  give  an  accurate  description  of  this  machine, 
which  could  not  be  done  without  drawings,  it  may  suffice  to  say 
that  the  clay  is  conveyed  from  the  pug-mill  to  the  machine, 
where,  by  passing  between  cylinders  and  moving  over  moulds,  a 
tile  of  perfect  consistency  and  proper  dimensions  is  formed,  and 
conveyed  along  to  the  drying  shed,  without  the  intervention  of 
manual  labour.  Several  of  these  machines  are  now  in  full  ope- 
ration ;  and,  with  the  attendance  of  one  man  and  two  boys, 
10,000  tiles  are  easily  formed  and  placed  in  the  drying  sheds  in 
one  day.  If  the  duty  were  reduced  on  large-sized  bricks  it  would 
add  much  to  the  cheapness,  strength,  and  beauty  of  brick  build- 
ing generally.  How  easy  would  it  be  to  form  excellent  coping 
for  garden  walls,  edgings  for  gravel  walks,  movable  walls  for  the 
protection  of  early  potatoes,  peas,  &c.,  and  paving  for  fruit-tree 
borders,  and  for  training  fruit-trees  near  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
East  Lothian^  May  26.  1837. 


Art.  IV.  Description  of  Hogg's  Patent  conical  Boiler,  for  heating 
Hot-houses,  and  other  Buildings,  by  hot  Water.  By  James  Hogg, 
New  York,  United  States. 

I  FORWARD  to  you  two  skctchcs  of  a  boiler  invented  by  my 
brother,  now  residing  in  New  York,  who  is  but  eighteen  years 
of  age,  and  who,  as  I  was  coming  on  a  visit  to  this  country,  de- 
sired me  to  give  j'ou  a  description  of  it,  for  insertion  in  the 
Gardener's  Magazine. 

The  boiler  is  intended  for  burning  anthracite  coal  (which  is 
now  most  generally  used  in  the  United  States)  or  coke.  An- 
thracite coal  gives  out  a  most  intense  heat,  but  it  is  not  diffusive 
enough  in  a  flue,  as  it  has  no  smoke,  and  very  little  flame  ;  and, 
consequently,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  American  winters,  we 
are  obliged  to  use  great  quantities  of  it,  which  causes  much  wear 
and  tear  of  the  furnaces,  which  generally  want  repairing  every 
season,  and  resetting  at  least  every  two  years.  To  obviate  this 
expense,  and  to  do  away  with  the  trouble  of  attending  flues,  my 
brother,  from  a  hint  given  him  by  my  father,  invented  the  boiler 
above  described.  Its  principal  merit  is,  that  there  is  very  little 
loss  of  heat,  nearly  all  of  it  being  absorbed  by  the  water  which 
passes  round  the  pipes  and  furnace.  The  outside,  being  of  strong 
oak  staves,  is  much  cheaper  than  iron,  and  nearly  as  durable  ; 
and  there  is  no  leakage,  warping,  or  danger  from  fire,  as  the 
furnace  is  raised,  by  means  of  the  ring,  at  least  two  inches  above 
the  iron  plate. 

Fig.  104.  is  a  section  of  the  boiler,  which  consists  of  a  conical 
iron  furnace  a  <?,  with  the  two  pipes  /;  and  r,  and  the  flanges  d  /-/, 
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cast  in  one  piece,  to  which  the  outsitle  boiler,  made  of  wooden 
staves,  is  fitted,  and  well  bound  with  iron  hoops.  The  whole  stands 
on  a  square  iron  plate  {c  e),  supported  by  the  brickwork  of  the 
ashpit  (J);  and,  from  the  top  of  this  plate,  the  ring  g  g  rises  and 
fits  into  a  bead  on  the  bottom  of  the  furnace.  In  this  ring  there 
are  two  pins;  the  one  is  shown  at  //  on  which  the  grate  turns, 
and  at  J  there  is  a  hole  through  which  the  other  pin  (/.)  passes, 
and  sujiports  the  grate. 

The  fuel  is  put  in  at  the  toj)  of  the  pipe  c,  and  receives  air 
from  the  front  of  the  ashpit,  which  has  a  register  door,  as  shown 
by  the  elevation  (Jig-  105.);  the  draught  passing  up  the  pipe  I) 
{^fig.  lO*.),  in  which  there  is  a  danijier  (/).  The  two  water-pipes 
[m  m)  are  fastened  on  either  by  bolts  or  screws,  and  they  can  be 
made  to  lead  from  the  boiler  either  horizontally,  or  perpendicu- 
larly ;  as  shown   by  the  elevation  /^'.  105.      7i  is  an  expansion 
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feeding-pipe  with  a  stop-cock  ;  o  is  a  stop-cock  for  drawing  off 
the  water  from  the  boiler  when  it  is  not  in  use;  p  is  a  hd  which 
fits  on  to  the  fuel  pipe  (c.)  The  dimensions  are  as  follows  :  — 
The  height  of  the  furnace  from  g  to  r  is  18  in.  The  height  of 
the  pipes  c  and  d,  from  r  to  s,  is  9  in.  The  diameter  of  the 
pipes  c  and  c?  is  4  in.  The  diameter  of  the  furnace,  at  the  bot- 
tom, is  l^in. ;  and  at  the  top  12  in.  The  upper  flange  is  5  in. 
wider;  and  the  lower  flange  is  2  in.  wider.  The  staves  are 
2  ft.  6  in.  high. 

There  is  very  little  heat  lost  in  the  pipes  b  and  c,  for  the 
water  absorbs  it  so  fast,  that  a  person  may  hold  his  hand  on 
them  without  feeling  the  least  inconvenience.  The  boiler  can 
be  used  hermetically  sealed,  by  closing  the  pipe  Ji ;  but  this 
should  not  be  done  unless  the  outside  is  extra-hooped. 

When  the  fire  is  put  out,  the  ashes  are  removed  by  pulling 
out  the  pin  /-,  when  the  grate  falls  down  and  empties  itself  into 
the  ashpit.  The  grate  is  easily  replaced  by  opening  the  door, 
raising  it  up,  and  replacing  the  pin.     The  poker  used  for  this 
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description  of  fuel  is  of  the  form  shown  at  t  \u  fig.  104.;  and  it  is 
employed  for  raking  the  fire  through  the  bars  underneath,  as 
anthracite  coal  goes  out  if  stirred  in  the  usual  way. 

Since  the  month  of  September  1835,  my  brother  has  erected 
nine  or  ten  of  these  boilers  in  New  York  and  its  neighbourhood, 
and  my  father  writes  to  me  stating  that  they  give  general  satis- 
faction.     The  price  of  the  boiler  is  35  dollars,  or  8/. 

London,  February  18.  1836. 


Art.  V.     A  nent   and  convenient    Tally  for   ornamental  Plants   in 
Borders.     By  Charles  Lawrence,  F.H.S.,  c*v:c. 

I  HAVE  frequently  seen  communications  in  the  Gardener's 
Magazine^  on  the  subjects  of  tallies  for  plants  and  fences  for 
trees ;  and,  though  these  may  not  seem  very  important  objects, 
they  are  of  such  daily  use  to  those  who  have  many  plants  to 
name,  and  trees  to  protect,  that  I  wish  to  afford  my  brother 
gardeners  the  result  of  my  experience  on  them. 

With  respect  to  tallies,  I  have  tried  a  very  great  variety 
which  have  been  recommended  by  others,  ancl  I  have  found 
objections  to  them  all.  I  resolved,  at  last,  to  have  some  made 
of  china,  not  glazed  ;  and  was  pleased  with  their  clean  and  neat 
appearance.  I  mark  them  with  black  paint,  reduced  with 
sweet  oil  to  the  consistency  of  cream,  so  as  just  to  flow  slowly 
through  a  common  pen.  With  this  a  hundred  tallies  may  be 
marked,  in  the  neatest  manner,  in  two  hours,  with  ease.  I  found 
these,  after  they  had  been  out  a  year,  just  as  white,  and  the  let- 
tering as  perfect,  as  when  they  were  first  put  in  the  ground. 
Some  marked  with  paint  reduced  with  spirits  of  turpentine  were 
nearly  obliterated.  I  send  you  three  specimens  marked,  for  the 
inspection  of  any  one  who  may  wish  to  see  them.  The  largest 
size  is  for  plants  or  shrubs  lying  at  a  distance  from  the  walks  ; 
and  the  small  size  for  border  plants,  or  large  pots  ;  but 
there  is  a  still  smaller  size  for  ordinary  pots.  The  tally 
vv^ithout  a  stem  is  used  to  hang  on  standard  j)lants  (roses,  for 
instance),  and  is  suspended  by  malleable  wire.  When  the  tallies 
are  no  longer  wanted  for  the  particular  plants  for  which  they 
were  marked,  they  are  laid  aside  until  a  large  number  is  accu- 
mulated. W^e  then  put  a  pound  of  pearl  ashes  into  an  earthen 
vessel,  and  pour  on  them  two  or  three  quarts  of  boiling  water. 
The  tallies  are  placed  in  this  for  an  hour,  and  then  put  to  dry. 
The  lettering  is  thereby  completely  effaced,  and  the  tally  is  re- 
stored to  the  same  condition  as  when  first  made.  They  are  obtained 
from  Worcester ;  and  I  purchase  them  retail,  at  one  shilling  a 
dozen,  taking  one  sort  with  another.  They  could  be  procured, 
in  large  quantities,  probably  at  one  third  less  cost.  They 
are  not  suitable  for  nursery   purposes,    except    in    ornamental 
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grounds;  as  the  stems  are,  of  course,  brittle,  and  require  care 
in  raking  the  borders.  In  other  respects,  they  are  perfectly 
durable,  in  all  weathers,  never  alter  in  appearance,  and  nothing- 
can  be  more  neat. 

If  any  of  your  readers  can  suggest  any  composition  for  mark- 
ing of  greater  fluidity,  which  would  be  permanent  on  exposure 
to  weather,  and  which  could  be  effaced  at  pleasure,  I  think 
this  kind  of  tally,  for  ornamental  gardens,  would  be  perfect. 

Tfte  Querns,  March,  1837. 


Art.  VI.  On  a  proper  Arrangement  of  Plants,  both  as  to  their  Height 
and  the  Colour  of  their  Flowers,  being  indispensably  necessari/  in  a 
Flovoer-Garden.  By  John  Caie,  Gardener  to  Her  Grace  the 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  at  Cambden  Hill. 

(Read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  West  London  Gardeners'  Association,  April  10.) 

In  the  arrangement  of  plants,  as  in  every  thing  else,  the 
knowledge  attained  will  be  just  in  proportion  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  mind  has  been  exercised  in  the  research  after  facts 
bearing  on  the  subject.  Admitting  this  to  be  correct,  it  fol- 
lows that  our  ideas  should  be  greatly  expanded  and  diversified, 
before  we  can  produce  the  effects  most  desirable  in  flower-gar- 
dens, namely,  harmony  and  variety ;  without  which  the  plants 
will  appear  quite  as  irregular  to  the  cultivated  eye,  as  they  were 
previously  to  their  being  removed  from  their  natural  situations. 
As  long  as  gardeners  acted  without  having  any  fixed  principles 
to  guide  them,  it  is  no  wonder  that  individuals,  ignorant  of  the 
art  of  gardening,  succeeded  as  well  in  making  flower-gardens 
as  those  who  were  then  called  practical  men :  but  the  day  is 
gone  by  when  such  general  inattention  could  be  displayed  on 
the  part  of  gardeners  ;  and  they  are  now  expected,  not  only  to 
understand  the  practice,  but  something  of  the  science,  of  their  art. 

Keeping  these  observations  in  view,  let  us  now  turn  our 
attention  to  some  of  the  methods  practised  in  effecting  improve- 
ments in  flower-gardens.  A  strict  attention  to  the  various  soils 
in  which  the  plants  are  naturally  produced,  in  the  several  parts 
of  the  world  from  which  they  were  originally  brought,  is  indis- 
pensably necessary,  in  order  to  insure  their  healthy  appearance 
and  perfect  flowering;  as,  without  this,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
effect  diversity  in  the  height,  and  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers  of 
the  plants,  and  in  the  duration  of  their  flowering.  A  want  of 
this  attention  is  often  the  cause  of  plants  being  termed  not 
adapted  for  such  purposes,  when  they  are,  in  fact,  exactly  suit- 
able for  them.  Much  will  depend  on  the  height  and  propor- 
tionate space  occupied  by  plants  in  the  arrangement,  so  as  to 
produce  these  effects,  either  on  a  flat  or  an  undulating  surface ; 
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Arrangement  of  Plants 


ExplcDuilkm 

1.  Nicrenibergw  calycina,  white. 

2.  Lobel/ff  gracilis,  blue. 

3.  Ferbena  Sabin/,  purple. 

4.  Lobel/rt  liitea,  yellow. 

5.  /inagallis  Mont'll/,  i)lue. 

C.  Terbena  chama;dritolia,  scarlet. 

7.  Jnagtillis  Mondll/,  blue. 

8.  Lobel/«  ITitea,  yellow. 

9.  /'erbena  thaniEedriiolia,  scarlet. 

10.  Nierembergi«  gracilis,  whitish. 

11.  Lobeb'rt  unidentata,  dark  purple. 

12.  Lobelia  lutea,  yellow. 

13.  Cam])auula  gargauica,  light  blue. 
\\.  Jnagallis  grandiflora,  scarlet. 


oj  References. 

15.  Lobel/«  unidentata,  dark  purple, 

16.  Lotus  niicrophylla,  yellow. 

17.  Jnagallis  grandiflora,  scarlet. 

18.  Nieremberg/rt  gracilis,  whitish. 

19.  Fetimia  intermedia,  dark  purple. 

20.  Alonso«  linearis,  scarlet. 

21.  Lantana  SellowH,  purple. 

22.  Isotoma  axillaris,  blue. 

23.  Sanvitab'M  procumbens,  yellow. 

24.  Ferbena  inultifida,  lilac. 
2b.  Alonsoa  linearis,  scarlet. 

2G.  CEnothera  /araxacifolia,  white. 

27.  Ncmophila  insignis,  blue. 

28.  -'I'ster  teuella,  lilac. 
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in  order  that  they  may  harmonise  with  the  scenery  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  which  they  are  placed.  While  alluding* 
to  the  distribution  of  plants,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  stale 
that  a  proper  arrangement  of  the  figures  described  on  such  sur- 
faces, will  tend  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  scenery.  Let  a 
square  figure  be  divided  into  four  triangles  of  equal  dimensions, 
and  each  set  apart  for  a  distinct  plant  or  plants  of  the  same 
colour,  and  let  the  height  of  the  plants  be  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  given  triangle,  which  will  show  what  is  meant  by 
unity  of  idea ;  at  the  same  time,  the  greatest  diversity  may  be 
produced  by  a  strict  attention  being  paid  to  the  colours  of  the 
flowers  so  grouped ;  especially  when  so  arranged,  that  the 
brilliancy  of  the  one  will  tend  to  show  the  beauties  of  the  others. 
When  this  judgment  of  the  sight  is  properly  exercised,  the 
most  comprehensive  ideas  may  be  formed ;  not  only  in  the 
arrangement  of  plants,  and  the  colours  of  their  flowers,  but  of  the 
distance  at  which  they  should  be  placed  ;  not  only  for  the  figures 
generally  called  regular,  but  also  for  irregular  figures,  at  appa- 
rently irregular  distances;  but  which  should  be  so  arranged,  in 
proportion  to  the  space  of  ground  which  they  are  to  occupy, 
that  no  apparent  confusion,  or  disproportion  in  their  arrange- 
ment, may  exist.  By  the  introduction  of  such  groups  of  flowers 
as  will  appear  distinct  in  themselves,  the  scenery  will  be  much 
improved ;  especially  if  diversity  of  colour  be  attended  to,  and 
particularly  so  where  many  evergreens  abound  ;  as  it  is  when 
placed  in  immediate  connexion  with  these,  that  brilliantly 
coloured  flowering  plants,  as  well  as  the  evergreens,  are  seen  to 
the  greatest  advantage.     In  order  to  show  that  those  plants  the 

29.  Petunia  intermedia,  dark  purple.  49.  Ferbena  Lambert/,  purple. 

30.  ffinothera  macrocarpa,  yellow.  50.  Eschscholtz/ff     (Chryseis)     cali- 

31.  BoLivard/a  triphylla,  scarlet.  fornica,  yellow. 

32.  J'erbena  pulchella,  lilac.  31.  Petunia  bicolor,  white. 

33.  Campanula  carpatica,  blue.  32.  Z^ychnis  fulgens,  scarlet. 

34.  Eschscholtz/a   (Chrysei*'    Lindl.)  33.  Terbena  venosa,  purple. 

crocea,  orange.  34.  Lotus     jacobae^us     var.     luteus, 
33,  iotusjacobee' us,  dark  brown.  yellow. 

36.  Bouvardirt  triphylla,  scarlet.  33.  Phlox  Drummondi/,  purple. 

37.  Buchnera  capensis,  white.  36.  /yysimachia  verticillata,  yellow. 

38.  Eutoca  viscida,  blue.  37.  ffinothera  speciosa,  white. 

39.  tt'notliera  macrocarpa,  yellow.  38.  5'alvia  fulgens,  scarlet. 

40.  Nieremberg/ft  filicaulis,  whitish.  39.  Lobeh'a  syphilitica,  light  blue. 

41.  Frogmore  scarlet  pelargoniums.  60.  Zysimachia  quadriflura,  yellow. 

42.  iS'eliigo  GilliesM,  lilac.  61.  Phlox  Drummond//,  pur|)le. 

43.  Petunia  iiyctaginiflora,  white.  62.  ffinothera  speciosa,  white. 

44.  Agathae^a  caelestis,  bhie.  63.  .Salvia  fulgens,  scarlet. 

45.  Eschsch61tz/«  (Chryseis)  crocea,  64.  ^sclepia*'  tuberosa,  orange. 

orange.  63.  5'alvia  ae^nea,  blue. 

46.  Petunia  phoenicea,  dark  purple.  Q6.  .Salvia  fulgens,  scarlet. 

47.  Bath  scarlet  pelargoniums,  scarlet.  67.  Flower   border   for   plants    not 

48.  6'enecio  clegans  var.  plcno-riiber.  adapted  for  grouping. 
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duration  of  the  flowers  of  which  is  such  as  to  render  them,  in- 
dividually, unfit  ("or  groupinjr,  may  produce  a  good  effect  in  the 
flower-garden,  when  planted  in  connexion  with  others  bearing 
an  affinity  to  them  in  height  and  habit  of  growth,  the  three  fol- 
lowing perennial  plants  may  be  set  apart  for  a  distinct  figure  : 
/beris  sempervirens.  Campanula  glomerata,  and  Z/ysimachia 
verticillata,  each  of  which  will  occupy  the  whole  space  of  the 
figure  in  succession,  giving  their  respective  colours  of  white, 
violet,  and  yellow,  to  the  figure,  at  diffierent  seasons.  Where 
the  object  is  to  produce  a  mass  of  flowers  at  the  same  season,  as 
all  plants  are  not  equally  profuse  in  flowering,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  select  those  that  are  so ;  because,  where  groups  of  dif- 
ferent-coloured flowers  are  placed  so  as  to  be  in  connexion  with 
each  other,  in  order  to  produce  a  kind  of  pattern,  a  deficiency 
in  any  one  of  these  would  destroy  the  effect.  There  are  many 
plants  profuse  in  flowers,  and  which  flower  at  the  same  time,  but 
which  have  such  different  habits  of  growth,  as  to  render  them, 
apparently,  unfit  for  grouping  together;  but,  with  a  little  atten- 
tion, by  pegging  them  on  the  ground,  and  diverting  their  shoots 
for  a  while  from  the  light,  they  may  be  brought  to  effect  the 
object  in  view.  There  are  plants  the  growth  of  which  is  so 
luxuriant  as  to  preclude  them  from  forming  groups  of  colours, 
in  consequence  of  the  superabundance  of  their  leaves;  but  even 
this  may,  in  some  cases,  be  obviated  by  planting  them  in  verv 
poor  sandy  or  gravelly  soil,  as  near  the  surface  as  possible,  and 
giving  them  verv  little  water,  the  results  of  which  will  be  stunted 
plants,  with  a  greater  profusion  of  flowers. 

The  variety  of  plants  adapted  for  ornamenting  flower-gardens 
being  very  great,  little  difficulty  will  arise  in  making  a  proper 
selection,  either  as  regards  height,  colour  of  flowers,  time  of 
flowering,  or  duration  of  flower.  To  effect  the  foregoing,  at  an 
early  period  of  the  season,  say  June  or  July,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  sowing  the  seeds  of  some  sorts  the  previous  autumn  ;  and 
cuttings  of  others  should  be  struck  at  the  same  time,  as  they  will 
be  more  stunted  in  growth  when  propagated  at  that  season,  and 
will  come  sooner  into  flower,  with  a  greater  profusion  of  blossom, 
than  if  they  were  plants  just  rooted  previously  to  turning  out  into 
the  flower-beds. 

Fig.  106.  shows  a  design  for  a  flower-garden,  of  a  regular 
pattern,  which  it  is  intended  to  plant  with  herbaceous  plants ; 
each  bed  to  contain  one  species  or  variety,  so  as  to  produce  a 
mass  of  one  colour;  and  it  is  accompanied  by  a  list  of  plants  suit- 
able for  it,  with  the  colours  indicated  after  each.  The  lowest 
plants  are  placed  in  the  centre,  being  such  as  are  naturally  of  low 
growth,  or  will  admit  of  being  pegged  down  ;  and  the  tallest  and 
strongest-growing  plants  are  placed  just  within  the  outer  rim. 

Camhden  Hill,  May,  1837. 
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Art.  VII.  On  the  Necessity  of  thinning  the  Berries  on  Bunches  of 
Grapes  as  soon  as  the  Fruit  is  set.  By  John  Fyffe,  Gardener  at 
Milton  Bryant,  Woburn. 

The  principal  object,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  is  to  have 
large  bunches  and  large  berries  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  both 
these  depend  on  proper  thinning  :  but  the  fruit  is  often  allowed 
to  stand  too  long  before  this  operation  is  performed.  When 
this  is  the  case,  the  effect  produced  by  the  thinning  is  much  less 
certain  ;  as,  by  allowing  what  you  cut  out  to  swell,  you  deprive 
what  remains  of  much  strength  from  the  vine.  I  would  there- 
fore recommend  the  following  treatment,  which  I  have  practised 
with  beneficial  effect :  —  As  soon  as  the  berries  are  set,  I  go 
over  the  bunches,  and  cut  out  all  the  smallest  berries,  leaving 
the  bunch  regular,  but  so  bare,  that,  at  first  sight,  one  would  be 
apt  to  think  the  fruit  was  entirely  destroyed.  In  a  few  days, 
however,  the  bunches  appear  quite  different,  as  the  berries 
which  are  allowed  to  remain  swell  much  faster  when  thus 
treated,  than  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  remain  till  the  usual 
time  of  thinninjT.  When  the  largest  berries  are  about  the  size 
of  a  large  garden  pea,  I  go  over  thvem  again,  tying  up  the 
shoulders,  and  leaving  the  berries  all  clear  of  each  other,  so  as 
to  allow  a  free  circulation  of  air  through  the  bunch.  I  also 
never  allow  more  than  two  bunches  on  each  spur;  or,  if  the 
vines  are  trained  by  a  succession  of  wood,  not  more  than  six  on 
each  bearing  leader.  By  this  treatment,  and  paying  proper 
attention  to  the  usual  routine  culture,  I  will  venture  to  say 
that  there  are  few  situations  in  which  vines  may  not  be  made  to 
produce  large  grapes,  if  the  borders  be  well  made,  and  in  good 
condition.  The  vines  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  being  regularly 
watered  with  the  drainings  from  the  frames  twice  a  week,  when  start- 
ing, and  during  the  swelling  of  the  fruit ;  and  due  care  should  be 
taken  to  have  the  borders  covered  with  oood  rotten  dunfj  durina* 
the  winter,  never  planting  them  with  regular  crops  of  vegetables, 
as  is  sometimes  done  ;  not  only  because  you  cannot  dig  the 
borders  without  injuring  the  roots  of  the  vines,  but  because 
vegetables  of  any  kind  will  exhaust  the  soil,  and  rob  the  vines  of 
that  nourishment  which  they  require  to  enable  them  to  swell  off 
their  fruit  in  perfection.  I  would  therefore  suggest,  that  the 
borders,  in  the  summer,  when  the  rough  of  the  manure  is  either 
taken  off,  or  very  slightly  pointed  in,  be  neatly  raked,  and  laid 
out  into  small  beds  for  salads,  such  as  mustard  and  cress,  which 
can  do  no  injury  to  the  vines. 

Milton  Bryant,  April  22.  1837. 
Vol.  XIII.  — No.  88.  x 
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Art.  VIIL  On  Part  of  the  Vines,  in  the  same  Forcing-house,  being 
suspended,  and  Pari  not.  By  Charles  Pullen,  Gardener  to 
F.  L.  Goldsmid,  Esq.,  Champion  Hill. 

I  PROMISED,  in  a  former  communication  (Vol.  XII.  p.  24-8.), 
to  state  the  result  of  the  experiment,  in  the  same  forcing-house, 
of  vines  part  suspended,  and  part  not.  Tlie  vines  operated  on 
are  of  six  different  kinds,  and  these  ten  plants  in  the  house;  five 
of  which  were  suspended,  viz.  one  White  Frontignan,  two  Tot- 
tenham Park  Muscat,  one  Black  Hamburgh,  and  one  Grizzly 
Frontignan  ;  and  five  were  not  suspended,  but  trained  in  the 
usual  way ;  viz.  one  White  Sweet-water,  one  Black  Hamburgh,  two 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  one  Grizzly  Frontignan  ;  so  that  the 
divisions  are  nearly  equal  in  sorts.  In  reference  to  the  memoranda 
I  kept  to  ascertain  the  progress  the  vines  made  in  each  division, 
the  result  appears  to  be  in  favour  of  those  suspended  ;  these 
vines  being  between  two  and  three  weeks  earlier  than  the  others, 
and  more  abundant  in  produce. 


Siisjjended  Vines. 

April  25.  Black  Hainbin-gh  began  to 
colour. 
White  Frontignan,  ditto. 
27.  Tottenham    Park    Muscat, 
ditto. 
May      9.  White    Frontignan,   grapes 
ripe. 
12.  Black    Hamburgh,    several 

bunches  ripe. 
19.  Cut   Black    Hamburgh  and 
White  Frontignan  grapes. 


May    25.  Tottenham    Park    Muscat, 
grapes  ripe. 

Vines  not  suspended. 

May      2.  White    Sweet-water   began 
to  colour. 
5.  Black  Hamburgh,  ditto. 
7.  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  ditto. 
25.  White   Sweet-water  grapes 
ripe. 
June     8.  Black  Hamburgh,  ditto. 

18.  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  ditto. 


All  the  grapes,  when  served  at  table,  were  esteemed  excellent 
in  flavour. 

Champion  Hill,  Camberwell,  Oct.  19.  1836. 


Art.  IX.      On   a   neiv  Method  of  grafting   Vines.     By  William 
Smith,  Gardener  at  the  Priory,  St.  Andrew's,  Fifeshire. 

Foil  several  years  past,  I  have  made  repeated  attempts  to 
engraft  vines  by  every  method  that  I  had»  either  seen  or  read 
of,  as  being  practised  by  others  ;  and  as  often  I  have  been  dis- 
appointed in  the  result  of  the  operation.  My  object  was  to 
obtain  good  kinds  of  grapes  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  as 
well  as  to  ascertain,  by  engrafting  white  kinds  on  black,  and 
vice  versa,  what  effect  the  stock  has  upon  the  scion  when  the 
fruit  comes  to  maturity. 

In  1834,  being  rather  chagrined  to  find,  after  all  my  trouble, 
that  I  was  not  likely  to  succeed,  I  determined,  as  a  last  resource, 
to  try  a  method  which  I  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  being 
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performed  by  any  other  person  ;  and,  from  its  extreme  sim- 
plicity, I  took  good  care  not  to  mention  it  to  any  body  until  I 
had  proved  its  effects.  In  the  month  of  May  of  the  above 
year,  I  carelessly  cut  a  scion  from  a  vine  which  was  growino-  in 
the  open  air,  and  which  was  just  beginning  to  vegetate,  and  as 
carelessly  grafted  it  on  a  vine  ia  the  hot-house  which  was  just 
bursting  into  leaf.  It  bled  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then,  to  my 
great  astonishment,  began  to  grow  as  fast  and  as  well  as  the 
other  vines  in  the  house.  Elated  with  my  success,  I  determined 
to  put  this  method  of  grafting  in  execution  on  all  the  vines  I 
wished  to  change  the  following  season.  So,  accordingly,  in  the 
month  of  March  of  last  year,  I  procured  nine  kinds  of  grape 
vines,  from  a  late  hot-house,  just  beginning  to  show  signs  of 
vegetation.  These  I  enfjrafted  on  vines  in  a  hot-house  which 
had  been  forced  from  the  1st  of  February,  in  the  above  simple 
manner,  which  I  will  now  describe  to  you  more  in  detail.  I  take 
a  shoot  of  last  year  for  a  stock,  and,  having  rubbed  off  the 
young  green  wood  of  the  present  season,  I  cut  it  through  ex- 
actly in  the  centre  of  the  collet,  or  internodium,  making  a 
longitudinal  cut  of  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  taking  care  not 
to  ruffle  the  medulla,  or  pith.  I  then  select  a  scion  of  nearly 
the  same  circumference  as  the  stock,  and  I  prepare  it  in  the 
same  manner  ;  making  the  two  join  as  exactly  as  if  they  were 
one  undivided  vine.  They  are  then  tied  very  firmly  together 
with  a  waxed  piece  of  twine,  and  waxed  over  when  tied,  and 
then  clayed  as  in  common  grafting,  with  a  covering  of  moss 
over  all,  which  is  frequently  moistened  till  the  shoot  has  grown 
a  foot  or  two  in  length.  This  finishes  the  operation ;  nothing 
more  being  necessary  but  to  cut  off  the  twine  in  the  autumn. 
All  of  the  above-mentioned  nine  vines  grew  remarkably  strong; 
more  particularly  the  following  kinds,  on  the  Black  Hamburgh 
as  the  stock  :  —  Grizzly  Frontignan,  Black  Damascus,  White 
Syrian,  and  White  Raisin.  The  Grizzly  Frontignan  bore  four 
bunches  of  fruit,  which  were  ripe  in  the  first  week  of  June  this 
year,  fourteen  months  from  the  time  of  grafting,  and  for  which 
I  obtained  an  extra  prize  at  the  St.  Andrew's  Horticultural 
Society's  meeting  at  that  period.  In  this  instance,  the  black 
stock  made  no  difference  on  the  grizzly  fruit. 
The  Priory,  Oct.  27.  1836. 


Art.  X.     On  the  Slraxvherry.     By  A.  Forsyth. 

The  strawberry  is  now  a  staple  article  in  the  dessert  for  at 
least  six  months  in  the  year.  To  have  it  early,  as  at  Christ- 
mas, and  from  that  till  the  middle  of  March,  is  rather  trouble- 
some i  more  so  than  the  fruit,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is 
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worth.  From  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  June,  is  the 
ordinary  season  for  a  supply  of  forced  strawberries;  therefore,  I 
shall  have  that  period  in  view  in  the  following  detail  of  their 
culture. 

As  soon  as  the  runners  are  long  enough  to  lay,  let  that  be 
done  in  the  following  manner  :  —  Prepare  your  quantity  of  60 
sized  pots,  by  putting  one  crock  or  pebble  in  the  bottom  of  each ; 
then  fill  the  pots  with  strong  loam  (if  turfy,  so  much  the  better)  ; 
then  let  a  man  take  an  iron-shod  dibber,  with  two  handles,  and 
a  bracket  for  the  foot,  such  as  is  used  around  the  metropolis  for 
potatoes,  and  make  holes  between  the  rows  of  strawberries,  deep 
enough  to  let  the  pots  into  the  brims ;  and  on  the  centre  of 
each  lay  the  joint  of  a  runner  ;  and  over  that  lay  a  pebble  about 
the  size  of  a  duck's  egg.  By  this  method  there  is  a  vacuum 
under  the  pots,  which  drains  them;  and  their  being  let  into  the 
soil  saves  watering,  and  preserves  a  more  regular  degree  of 
moisture ;  and  the  pebble,  used  instead  of  a  peg,  is  acted  upon 
by  the  sun's  rays,  concentrating  heat  and  moisture,  which  greatly 
accelerates  rooting.  When  well  rooted,  they  may  be  cut  from 
the  runners,  and  potted  in  thirty-two  sized  pots,  one  in  each, 
and  plunged  up  to  the  brims  in  some  convenient  quarter  of  the 
garden  ;  in  beds,  5  ft.  wide,  with  2  ft.  between,  and  defended 
from  autumn  rains,  and  spring  frosts,  in  the  following  manner: 
—  Set  up  two  sticks  in  the  form  of  the  letter  A,  and  in  the  junc- 
ture lay  one  along  the  top,  and  tie  the  three  together;  then  tie 
one  selvage  of  a  mat  to  the  top  rail,  and  to  the  other  selvage  tie 
a  straight-edged  stick,  one  or  more  lengths  of  the  mats  (see 
^g.  107.)  ;  then,  in  dry  weather,  roll  the  mats  inwards  and  up- 
wards, and  fix.  them  to  the  cross  ends  of  the  rafters  by  a  string 
loop :  the  bearers  may  be  2  ft.  apart  all  along  the  beds.  This 
will  form  a  cheap  and  efficient  protection  from  saturating  rains 
and  late  spring  frosts.  Thousands  of  strawberry  pots  were  ren- 
dered useless,  in  the   commercial  and   private   gardens  around 
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London,  last  year,  by  the  frost,  for  want  of  some  precaution  like 
that  now  described  ;  and  I  Iiope  it  will  be  the  means  of  doing 
away  with  the  present  ugly  piactice  of  laying  the  pots  on  their 
sides  during  winter.  The  hoops  and  mats  used  now  by 
nurserymen  and  others  afford  a  very  partial  protection  ;  as  the 
curvilineal  roof  allows  almost  all  the  rain  that  falls  on  the  middle 
of  it  to  pass  through,  which  the  steep  straight  roof  of  this  effectu- 
ally prevents. 

Thus  grown  and  protected,  the  strawberries  may  be  brought 
into  the  forcing-pit,  previously  filled  with  tan,  dung,  or  leaves  to 
within  about  18  in.  of  the  glass.  On  this  bed  the  plants  are  set, 
and  a  gentle  temperature  of  from  50°  to  55°  is  maintained  in  the 
pit:  if  without  fire  heat,  so  much  the  better.  From  this  time,  till 
the  plants  have  perfected  their  fruits,  a  leaf  should  never  be 
allowed  to  droop  for  want  of  water  :  yet  the  reverse  is  equally  de- 
structive, more  especially  before  the  flower  stems  appear ;  as 
soon,  however,  as  these  are  up,  a  liberal  supply  of  water  is  neces- 
sary (yet  I  should  not  use  saucers  to  stand  the  pots  in),  till  the 
fruits  get  to  their  proper  size ;  when  it  must  again  be  supplied 
sparingly,  only  just  enough  to  keep  the  leaves  from  flagging, 
till  the  strawberries  are  gathered.  Whilst  in  flower,  a  temper- 
ature of  from  60°  to  65°,  with  a  free  circulation  of  air,  is  best. 
The  fruit  once  set,  the  plants  vvill  do  well  in  a  stove  where  the 
minimum  temperature  is  as  high  as  75°.  Plants,  ti'eated  in  this 
manner,  introduced  into  the  forcing-house  in  the  middle  of  De- 
cember, will  generally  perfect  their  fruit  about  the  middle  of 
March.  The  fruit  ought  to  be  thinned  out:  all  the  deformed 
ones  should  be  cut  clean  away,  and  the  more  promising  ones 
should  be  pegged  to  the  sunny  side  of  the  pot. 

Dry  heat  and  free  air  ai'e  indispensable  to  their  being  well 
flavoured.  Almost  all  the  varieties  of  this  fruit  will  bear  forcing, 
but  the  best  sorts  for  it,  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  are,  Kean's 
seedling,  and  the  Aberdeen  seedling.  A  well- managed  peach- 
house  is  an  excellent  house  to  force  strawberries  in.  The  plants, 
after  forcing,  may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  fresh  plant- 
ations made  of  them,  plunging  the  balls  entire,  and  drawing  the 
earth  close  up  to  the  centre  of  each  plant.  The  greater  part  of 
the  leaves  may  be  cut  off",  as  they  would  soon  be  killed  by  the  sud- 
den transition,  unless  pains  were  taken  to  harden  them  to  the  air 
by  degrees,  or  to  shade  them  after  planting  out. 

Isle-joorth,  Nov.  4.  1836. 


Art.  XI.     On  forcing  Strawberries.     By  James  Cuthill,  Gardener 
at  Dyrham  Park. 

I  HAVE  found  out  an  excellent  plan  with  regard  to  the  forcing 
of  strawberries,  which  produces  fruit  in  great  abundance,  and 
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can  be  carried  on  to  any  extent,  at  a  very  moderate  expense. 
It  will  be  invaluable  to  a  market-gardener,  as  well  as  to  the 
gentleman's  gardener  ;  and,  instead  of  myself  potting  1000 
plants,  half  that  number  will  do,  or  even  less.  Besides,  neither 
the  red  spider  nor  the  green  fly  can  attack  them,  as  the  watering 
well  with  water  over  head  destroys  the  green  fly;  and  the  evapo- 
ration from  the  heat  of  the  dung  keeps  the  under  part  of  the 
leaves  continually  damp  during  the  night,  and,  of  course,  the  red 
spider  cannot  exist  on  them.  The  next  great  advantage  in 
having  strawberries  early  in  pits  is,  that  the  houses  may  be 
cleared  of  them  before  the  hot  weather  sets  in  ;  and,  consequently, 
the  gardener's  man  is  able  to  keep  his  houses  clear  of  various 
sorts  of  insects,  to  the  great  benefit  of  his  standing  crops.  My 
plan  is  simply  this  :  —  The  runners  of  Kean's  seedling,  as  soon  as 
they  are  well  rooted,  are  taken  off,  and  planted  in  a  bed  of  pre- 
pared mould,  and  attended  with  water  during  the  autumn  ;  then, 
towards  the  month  of  February,  the  plants  are  taken  up,  with 
good  balls,  and  planted  into  a  frame  or  pit.  Sin.  or  10  in.  apart 
each  way  ;  after  which  they  are  gradually  brought  on  ;  and,  after 
the  fruit  is  set,  it  is  strange  to  say  they  will  thrive  well  in  a  bot- 
tom heat,  fit  for  the  cucumber;  and,  by  keeping  them  moist,  it  is 
astonishing  how  fast  the  fruit  will  swell.  Our  pits  hold  1 50  plants, 
and  each  plant  brings  to  perfection  double  the  quantity  that  can  be 
grown  in  pots.  It  must  be  observed  that  plants,  two  years  old, 
produce  more  in  quantity,  but  not  such  fine  fruit,  as  newly- 
rooted  runners.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  how  early  they 
can  be  got  in  this  way  until  farther  trial. 
Dyrham  Park  Gardens,  May  29.  1837. 


Art.  XII.      On  raising  Salads  of  Chicory.     By  James  Cuthill. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  have  to  notice  the  success 
that  has  attended  my  cultivation  of  that  most  valuable  salad 
plant,  the  chicory,  which  was  brought  into  notice  last  year  by 
Dr.  Lippold.  I  am  well  aware  that  chicory  has  been  known  in 
this  country  for  many  years,  and  also  ihat  it  has  not  been  culti- 
vated to  any  extent;  but  I  may  safely  say  that  a  more  valuable 
salad  plant,  foi-  winter  use,  never  was  introduced.  Our  autumns 
are  so  very  changeable,  that  the  gardener  finds  great  difficulty 
in  keeping  endive  in  a  good  state  of  preservation  for  winter  use, 
while  chicory  can  be  taken  up,  and  put  into  a  pit  for  forcing,  at 
pleasure.  The  pit  which  suits  it  best  is  one  flued  all  round,  on 
account  of  damps  ;  and  it  must  be  planted  in  very  dry  mould. 
The  mould,  indeed,  cannot  be  too  dry,  as  the  roots  are  sure  to 
imbibe  moisture  enough  for  their  support.  I  planted  them  6  in. 
opart,  and  found   it  quite  enough.      The  heat  required  is  very 
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little,  but  that  must  be  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  salad  to  be 
raised ;  and,  in  place  of  taking  the  outside  leaves,  I  cut  the  head 
close  down,  though  not  so  low  as  to  injure  the  second  cutting. 
Some  of  the  heads  produced  enough  for  one  salad  each,  along 
with  other  small  salads.  Every  gardener,  who  has  to  produce 
good  salads  during  the  winter,  ought  to  provide  himself  with 
chicory  ;  and,  if  he  has  not  got  flued  pits,  the  next  best  place  is 
any  shut-up  or  enclosed  shed.  If  there  is  a  stock-hole,  with  a 
fire,  so  much  the  better ;  but  no  light  must  get  at  it,  as  it  must 
have  a  fine  cream-colour  when  fit  for  table.  Market-gardeners 
would  also  find  chicory  a  most  valuable  salad  when  their  endive 
was  all  over. 

Dyrham  Park  Gardens,  Bar  net,  March  10.  1837. 


Art.  XIII.     On  a  Method  of  obtaining  green  Mint  during  Winter. 
By  James  Cuthjll. 

The  following  simple  method  of  obtaining  plenty  of  green 
mint,  during  the  vvinter  and  spring  months,  I  have  practised,  for 
some  years  past,  with  great  success.  I  had  boxes  and  pots  the 
first  year;  but,  finding  they  did  not  supply  a  twentieth  part  of 
what  was  wanted,  the  following  plan  struck  me  as  likely  to  be 
excellent :  and  so  it  proved.  I  first  looked  out  a  large  two-light 
frame  ;  I  then  got  a  quantity  of  faggots,  with  which  I  built  a 
foundation  2  ft.  high,  and  on  which  I  laid  1  ft.  deep  of  long 
dung,  and  above  it  6  in.  of  good  light  mould  ;  after  which  I 
planted  the  mint,  about  the  end  of  April,  about  4  in.  apart.  The 
next  winter  it  was  forced  by  middling  hot  linings ;  and  I  need 
hardly  say  the  experiment  was  completely  successful.  I  had  a 
bed  of  the  same  kind  last  year,  and  will  never  be  without  one 
where  I  am  required  to  have  winter  mint.  I  have  a  bed  of  the 
lily  of  the  valley  exactly  upon  the  same  principle,  and  will  be 
glad  to  let  you  know  the  result  next  year. 

Dyrham  Park  Gardens,  Barnet,  June  24.  1836. 


Art.  XIV.  Floricidtural  and  Botanical  Notices  on  Kinds  of  Plants 
neivly  introduced  into  our  Gardens,  and  that  have  originated  in  themy 
and  on  Kinds  of  Interest  previouslt/  extant  in  them  ;  supplementary 
to  the  latest  Editions  of  the  "  Encyclopcedia  of  Plants,"  and  of 
the  "  Hortus  Britannicus." 

Curtis' s  Botanical  Magazine  ;   in  monthly  numbers,  each   containing 

eight  plates ;  3s.  6d.  coloured,  35.  plain.     Edited  by  Sir  William 

Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c. 
Edwards's  Botanical  Register  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 

eight  plates ;    45.   coloured,  35.  plain.       Edited  by  Dr.  Lindley, 

Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 
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Siveel's  British  Floxver-Garden  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
four  plates  ;  85.  coloured,  2s.  3d.  plain.  Edited  by  David  Don, 
Esq.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  King's  College,  and  Librarian  to  the 
Linnaean  Society. 

The  Botanist  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing  four  plates,  with 
tTVo  pages  of  letterpress  ;  8vo,  large  paper,  2s.  6d. ;  small  paper, 
Is.  6d.  Conducted  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

The  Floral  Cabinet;  in  monthly  numbers,  4to  ;  2s.  6d.  each.  Con- 
ducted by  G.  B.  Knovvles,  Esq.,  and  Frederick  Westcott,  Esq., 
Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horticul- 
tural Society. 

Mound's  Botanic  Garden,  or  Magazine  of  Hardy  Flower  Plants  cul- 
tivated in  Great  Britain  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
four  coloured  figures  in  one  page;  large  paper  Is.Gd.,  small  \s. 
Edited  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 

SlLENA^CE^. 

1386.  DIA'NTHUS  11394  ferruglneus  [22. 

var.  »sulphilreus  Hensl.     su\\y\\\iT-coloured    £  CD    <""  U    au     Su     Italy   1836    S    p.l    The  Botanist, 

Raised  from  seed  received  from  Italy,  a  few  years  ago,  by 
H.  F.  Talbot,  Esq.,  of  Laycock  Abbey,  Chippenham.  [The 
Botanist,  June.) 

Leguminbsce. 

19&1.   CY'TISUS  17519  Zaburnum  [1965. 

*var.  purpurascens  Hort. ;  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  590.;    {  tm  $rr      my.jn     P     hybrid     1S28    S    co    Bot.  reg. 

Dr.  Lindley  observes  that  he  has  figured  this  plant  "  merely 
for  the  sake  of  disputing  the  false  impression  that  still  exists 
as  to  its  appearance;  "  and  that  he  thinks  it  "  not  at  all  worth 
cultivation."  [Bot.  Reg.,  June.)  We  have  already  said,  in  the 
Arboret7imBrita?micu?n,p.  590.,  that,  "though  this  hybrid  has  been 
highly  spoken  of  by  some  cultivators,  in  point  of  beauty  it  cannot 
be  recommended  ; "  but,  on  looking  at  our  tree  this  morning,  we 
are  almost  sorry  that  we  have  spoken  so  disparagingly  of  it;  for,  if 
not  beautiful,  it  is  certainly  a  very  curious  object.  The  purple, 
or  rather  dingy  pink,  flowers  with  us,  this  season,  are  much 
darker  than  we  ever  saw  them  before ;  and,  what  adds  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  tree,  some  pure  yellow  flowers  have  come  out  for 
the  first  time ;  while,  in  addition  to  these,  there  is  the  large 
bunch  of  Cytisus  purpureus  (mentioned  Vol.  XII.  p.  369.)  just 
coming  into  flower.  To  enable  a  person  to  judge  of  this  tree, 
therefore,  he  must  imagine  the  common  laburnum,  and  the  Cy'- 
tisus  purpCireus  joined  to  it,  and  all  flowering  at  the  same  time, 
and  on  the  same  branch. 

Onctqrdcea. 

1183.   CENOTHERA 

»bi froiis  Z).  i>on    Jteart-leavcd     ^  Q)     or  2    s    Y    Texas    1835    S    co    Swt.  Br.  fl.-gar4  t.  386. 

l^his,  which  we  believe  to  be  an  entirely  new  species,  was 
raised   by   Mr.  Miller  of  the  Bristol   Nursery,  from  seeds  col- 
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lected  in  Texas  by  the  late  Mr.  Drummond.  The  plant  is 
biennial,  and  is  of  easy  culture,  growinnj  and  ripening  its  seeds 
freely  in  the  open  border.      {Siii.  Br.  Fl.-Gard.,  June.) 

1185a.  *EUCHARI'DIUM  Fisch.  S;  Met/.     (From  eucharis,  agreeable;  in  allusion  to  the  appearance  of  the 
plant.) 
*concinnura  Fisch.  Sf  Met/,    neat     O     pr    1    ap.sep    P    N.  Amer.     1836    S    p.l    Bot.  reg.  1962. 

"  A  little  annual  plant,  allied  to  Clark/a,  found  near  the  Rus- 
sian colony  of  Ross,  in  New  California,  and  communicated  to  the 
garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  from  that  of  the  Emperor 
at  St.  Petersburg,  in  1836.  It  flowers  in  about  six  weeks  from 
the  time  of  germination  ;  and,  although  not  to  be  compared  with 
Ciaik/a  pulchella  in  point  of  beauty,  is  a  neat,  and  by  no  means 
weedy,  plant,  and  pei-fectly  hardy."    [Bot.  Beg.,  June.) 

Umbellifer<je. 

♦XANTHOPSIA  Dec.    The  Xanthosia.     {Xanihos,  yellow ;  from  the  yellow  tomentum  with  which  some  of 

the  species  are  clothed.)  [mag.  3582. 

*rotundiff)Ua  Dec.    round-leaved    j*  i |    cu    IJ    jn     W.  and  R    Port  Jackson    1836    S    co    Bot. 

"  This  extremely  curious  umbelliferous  plant,  so  unlike  in  habit 
to  the  majority  of  individuals  of  this  extensive  natural  order,  is  a 
native  of  New  Holland,  where  it  appears  to  be  not  uncommon." 
The  flowers  are  of  a  yellowish  white,  the  anthers,  and  the  upper 
edge  of  the  germen,  only  being  red.  It  may  be  considered  a 
hardy  green-house  plant.    {Bot.  Mag.,  June.) 

^ubidcece. 

602.  RONDELET/^ 

•odorata  Jacq.    scented    •  n    or  3    jl.au    R    W.  Indies    1836    C    s.p    Flor.  Cab.  36. 

This  is  a  beautiful  plant,  and  may  vie  with  the  Ixora'  coccinea. 
It  requires  to  be  grown  in  a  humid  stove,  and  to  be  potted  in 
peat,  loam,  and  sand,  using  plenty  of  drainers.  It  is  increased 
slowly  by  cuttings.     [Flor.  Cab.,  June.) 

Conqwsitce. 

2415a.  *CHRYSOSTE'MMA  Less.     The  Chrysostemma.     {Vrom  chrysos,  gold,  and  stemma,  a.  crovrn  ;  in 

allusion  to  the  colour  of  the  flowers. ) 
+21995  triptens  Less,     three-winged     ^    A     or  6    au.o     Y     N.  America     1737    D    p.l    Bot.  mag.  3583. 
Synonyine  :   Coreopsis  tripteris  L. 

"This  very  handsome  plant,  although  a  well  known  inhabit- 
ant of  our  gardens  for  a  period  of  100  years,  has  not  (perhaps 
for  want  of  novelty  to  recommend  it)  found  a  place  in  any  of 
our  botanical  publications.  It  flowers  from  August  to  October, 
when  the  cold  and  frosts  cause  it  to  perish  down  to  the  roots." 
(Bot.  Beg.,  June.) 

2359.  HELE'NIuyr  fgavd.  600. 

*undulatum  Maunit     v/aved-leaved      ^    A     or  3    au.3    Y     California    1830    D    co    Maund  Bot. 

"  It  most  probably  was  raised  from  imported  seeds  a  few  years 
ago,  but  we  have  no  clue  to  its  history.  It  is  a  handsome  showy 
plant  for  giving  variety  to  the  flower  borders  in  the  latter  part 
of  summer,  and  will  grow  in  any  common  soil."  {Maund'' s  Bot. 
Gard.,  June.) 

Y^ricdcecc. 

1339.    iiHODODE'NDRON  phreniceum  Don's  Mill., 3.  p.  846.;  B.  indicum  phoeniceum  Arb.  Brit,  p.ll49.; 

Azalea  indica  phoenicea  Swt.  Br.  Fl.-Gard.,  t.  128.,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  2667.;  A.  /edifblia  phoenicea  Bot. 

Mag.,  3239.  [385. 

var.  •splendens  D.  Don    splendid     m   | |     sp.l    10    f     R    hybrid    1835    L    s.p    Swt.  Br.  fl.-gard. 
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Raised  by  Mi*.  Wood,  jrardener  to  Mrs.  May  at  Sydenham, 
from  a  plant  of  R.  phoeiiiceiim,  fecundated  by  R.  catavvbiense. 
{S-cot.  Br.  F/.-Gard.,  June.) 

Hijdroledccie. 

*WIGA'ND7.-r  Humb.  et  Bonp.     (In  honour  of  John  Wiga/id,  a  Bishop  of  Lithuania.) 

*caracasana  H.  B.  ^  Kunth     Caraccas    jc*  □    or  6     ...     L     Caraccas     1836    S    l.p    Bot.  reg.  1966. 

"It  was  originally  found  at  the  Quebrada  of  Cotecita,  at  the 
height  of  2880  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  by  Humboldt  and 
Bonpland.  To  this  country  it  was  introduced  from  the  Royal 
Garden  at  Berlin,  whence  it  was  sent  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland."  It  is  a  tender  stove  shrub,  flowering  at  un- 
certain periods.   [Bot.  Reg.,  June.) 

Scropfiularidcea. 

1789a.  *liEHMAXXIA  Libosch.     The  Rehmannia.     (An  unexplained  name.) 

*chinensis  Fisch.     Chinese     ^  A     cu    'i     ...     Din     China     183.0    C    co    Bot.  reg.  19G0. 
Si/noiit/mts:  B.  glutinbsa  Lihosch  in  Herb.  Petrop. ;  Gerard(«  glutinbsa  Bunge  Enum.  PI.  Chinens., 
p.  49.;   Digitalis  glutinbsa  (icertn.  in  i\ov.  Comni.  Acad.  Imp^ Petrop.,  14.  p.  544. 

This  plant  was  sent  from  the  Imperial  Garden  at  St.  Peters- 
burg to  that  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  in  1835;  and  the  re- 
ported size  of  the  flowers  excited  great  expectations  as  to  their 
beaut}'.  The  dinginess  of  their  colour,  however,  so  much  di- 
minishes the  effect  of  their  magnitude,  that  the  plant  is  by  no 
means  distinguished  for  its  ornamental  appearance.  It  succeeds 
best  in  a  cool  green-house.   [Bot.  Reg.,  June.) 

Orc/iiddcete. 

2554.  EPIDE'KDRUM  22747  nocturnum  [reg.  1961. 

var.  *latifuhum  Lhid/.     broad-leaved     ^  [Z3     or  1    o.n    Y.W     W.  Indies    1836     D    p.r.w    Bot. 

This  variety  differs   from  E.  nocturnum  in  several  respects; 
especially  in  its  much  greater  size,  broader  leaves,   which  are  of 
an  oblong  figure,  and  larger  flowers.    {Bot.  Reg.,  June.) 
bolbophy'Llum 

^cocbinum  Lindl.     Cocoa-nut    ^  (23      cu     1    ja    F    Sierra  Leone     1835    D    p.r.w    Bot.  reg.  1964. 

A  pretty  little  species  of  this  extensive  genus,  found  growing 
on  the  cocoa-nut  jxalm  ;  related  to  B.  recurvum  and  B.  tetra- 
gonum  ;  but  is  readily  known  by  its  pale  flesh-coloured  flowers, 
serrated  petals,  and  concave  short  lip,  delicately  ciliated  towards 
the  base.  [Bof.  Reg.,  June.) 

2530a.  MYA'NTHUS  barb.atus  [p.r.w    Flor.  cab.  37. 

var.  *immaculatus  Knowl.  S(  Westm.    unspotted    ^  E]      ou    2    f.nir     G.P    Demerara    1835    I> 

"It  resembles  (as  regards  tlie  white  labclhnn)  the  variety 
published  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  {Bat.  Mag.,  3514.);  but  differs 
in  the  total  absence  of  spots."    {Flor.  Cab.,  .June.) 

Amanjlli(\l\cead. 

975.  HABFSA'NTHUS  8028  gracilif61ius  [1964. 

var.  •Booth;<in;«  Herb.      Booth's      5     A      p.r     i    o    Pk     Buenos  Ayrcs     1836    O    s.l     Bot.  reg. 

It  may  be  considered  as  half-hardy,  requiring  only  protection 
from  frost;  and  thrives  well  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and 
sand.  The  flowers  remain  in  perfection  for  eight  or  ten  days. 
Bulbs  of  it  were  last  year  presented  to  Sir  C.  Lemon,  Bart.,  M.P., 
by  Captain  T.  B.  Sullivan,  C.B.,  to  whom  they  had  been  for- 
forwarded    from    Maldonado,    where    they    were    collected    by 
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Lieut.  James  Sullivan,  R.N.,  of  H.M.S.  Beagle.  {Bot.  Reg., 
June.)  Mr.  Bootli,  A.L.S.,  aftei-  whom  this  plant  is  named, 
is  the  general  superintendent  at  Carclew. 


REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  The  Northern  Flora  ;  containing  the  ivild  Plants  of  the 
North  of  Scot/and.  By  Alexander  Murray,  M.D.  8vo.  Part  I., 
pp.  150,  wilh  an  Appendix.     Edinburgh,  1836. 

Concurring  with  the  author  in  his  opinion  of  the  utility  of 
local  floras,  we  quote  his  apology  for  the  one  before  us  :  — 

"  It  may  be  fairly  observed,"  he  says,  "  that  the  Scottish  Floras  of  Light- 
foot  and  Hooker  belong  to  the  South  and  West  of  the  kingdom,  rather  than 
to  Scotland  in  general.  At  least,  with  some  knowledge  of  both  these, 
doubtless,  important  and  interesting  contributions  to  botany,  I  cannot  bring 
to  recollection  any  proof  that  either  of  the  authors  ever  set  foot  on  the 
extensive  plain,  which  may  be  alluded  to  in  a  general  way,  as  extending  from 
Angus  to  Nairn  —  unless,  indeed,  it  may  be  the  statement  of  Lightfoot,  in 
his  Preface,  that  he  '  traversed  the  kingdom  from  Argyleshire  to  the  county 
of  the  Mearns'  —  while  theii-  communications  from  correspondents,  relative 
to  that  tract,  particularly  to  Aberdeenshire  and  the  contiguous  counties,  are 
so  meagre  as  scarcely  to  be  worthy  of  notice,  or  of  being  taken  into  any 
practical  account. 

"  With  the  causes  of  this  comparative  deficiency  I  am  unacquainted,  and 
to  discover  these  is  no  part  of  the  object  now  in  view ;  as  it  is  enough,  if 
the  present  publication,  besides  being  sanctioned  by  custom,  is  also  proper 
upon  general  grounds.  Upon  this  point,  it  seems  sufficient  to  add  to  the 
above  observations,  that  inferring  the  utility  of  local  Floras  from  their  fre- 
quent occurrence,  and,  moreover,  considering  the  remarkable  variety  and 
extent  of  our  botanical  stations,  no  one,  it  is  probable,  will  contend  that  a 
Flora  of  this  quarter  is  improper  or  unnecessary;  and  that  the  North-east 
of  Scotland  is  either  so  defective  in  materials,  or  so  uninteresting  to  readers, 
that  it  deserves  to  remain  undescribed,  and  to  the  public  in  general,  botani- 
cally  unknown.  No  doubt  the  alpine  parts  of  the  North  are  occasionally 
referred  to  in  the  Scottish  Moras  of  Lightfoot  and  Hooker,  as  well  as  in 
various  publications  of  the  same  kind,  pertaining  to  Britain  in  general. 
"Valuable  lists,  too,  of  our  rarer  species  are  to  be  found  in  the  Edinburgh 
New  Philosophical  Journal,  as  well  as  in  Anderson's  Guide  to  the  Highlands  ; 
nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  a  copious  catalogue  of  the  plants  of  For- 
farshire, by  Mr.  George  Don,  is  given  in  Headrick's  Survei/  of  that  county. 
These  considerations,  however,  in  no  degree  prevent  or  discourage  an  at- 
tempt like  the  present.  Indeed,  in  one  respect,  they  ought  rather  to  have 
the  contrary  effect,  namely,  by  multiplying  the  sources  from  which  the  pub- 
lication is  to  be  derived. 

"  The  tract  of  country  which  is  at  present  in  view,  may  be  supposed  lo  be 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  island,  by  an  irregular  boundary,  stretching 
from  the  Forfarshire  coast  on  the  east,  to  that  of  Sutherland  on  the  west ; 
and  may,  in  a  general  way,  be  said  to  consist  of  that  portion  of  the  east 
and  interior  of  Scotland  which  lies  to  the  north  of  Montrose,  in  addition  to 
the  western  part  of  the  county  of  Sutherland.  This  district  may  be  con- 
sidered as  consisting  of  two  great  promontories,  each  making  a  degree  of 
approach  to  the  peninsular  form  :  one  of  these  a  large,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  a  rather  level  district ;  the  other,  mainly,  a  rugged  alpine  region. 
Though  it  is,   therefore,  to  be   understood,  that  no  profession  is  scrictly 
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made  of  the  present  publication  reaching  beyond  INIontrose ;  yet  frequent 
references  are  made  to  situations  still  farther  to  the  south  ;  and  an  expecta- 
tion has  sometimes  been  indulged,  that,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  supplementary 
matter,  which,  on  various  accounts,  it  may  be  founil  necessary  to  give  at  the 
conclusion,  this  Flora  will  be  found  to  suit  any  part  of  the  east  of  Scotland 
northward  of  Dundee." 

The  work  seems  to  be  executed  with  considerable  care, 
though  we  think  it  might  have  been  rendered  much  more  en- 
tertaining, if,  for  example,  the  Flora  of  Bcr'wick-npou-Tweed 
had  been  taken  as  a  model.  Comparing  the  article  i^raxinus  in 
the  two  Floras  (p.  4.  of  the  former,  and  p.  5.  of  the  latter),  it 
will  be  found  that  Dr.  Johnson  has  given  a  most  interesting 
paragraph,  which  we  could  almost  be  tempted  to  quote ;  but 
Dr.  JNIurray  dismisses  the  tree  with  a  very  few  lines.  He  may, 
perhaps,  say,  that  Dr.  Johnson,  having  reaped  the  field,  has  left 
him  only  the  gleanings  of  the  subject ;  but  this  will  not  suffice 
to  us  as  an  excuse.  The  more  that  has  been  written  on  any 
subject,  the  more  abundant  is  the  store  of  materials  from  which 
to  produce  something  better  than  what  has  hitherto  been  done. 
Surely,  something  might  have  been  said  of  the  dimensions  that 
the  tree  attains  in  the  east  of  Scotland  ;  and  some  notice  taken 
of  the  remarkable  specimens.  At  Gordon  Castle,  for  example, 
according  to  the  Return  Paper  filled  up  for  the  Arboretum 
JBritannicurriy  the  ash  attains  the  height  of  82  ft. ;  at  Mont- 
boddo,  there  is  a  tree,  14-0  years  planted,  which  is  70 ft.  high; 
and  at  Darnawa  Castle  there  is  a  remarkable  ash  tree,  of  which 
a  drawing,  by  Mr,  Steven,  of  Elgin,  has  been  kindly  sent  us 
by  William  M'Leod,  Esq.,  of  which  we  have  given  an  en- 
graving in  the  work  referred  to.  There  are  several  other  re- 
markable ash  trees  in  the  east  of  Scotland,  which,  independently 
of  Dr.  Murray's  local  knowledge  and  correspondence,  he  might 
have  found  described  in  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder's  Account  of 
the  Moray  Floods^  and  other  works.  It  would  certainly  have 
been  better  to  have  devoted  an  additional  paragraph  or  two  to 
important  plants  like  the  ash,  than  to  have  given  so  many 
habitats  of  plants  of  comparatively  little  consequence.  We 
hope  Dr.  Murray  will  profit  from  this  hint  for  the  future  parts 
of  the  work ;  and,  when  it  comes  to  a  second  edition,  which  we 
sincerely  hope  it  soon  will,  we  trust  he  will  arrange  it  according 
to  the  natural  system. 


AuT.  II.  Journal  of  a  Horticultural  Tour  through  Germany,  Bel- 
gium, and  Part  of  France,  in  the  Autumn  of  1835.  To  which  is 
added,  a  Catalogue  of  the  different  Species  of  Cactece  in  the  Gardens 
at  IVoburn  Abbey.    By  James  Forbes,  A.L.S.,  Corresponding  Mem- 
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ber  of  the  Horticultural  Society,   Author  of  *'  Hortus  Woburn- 
ensis,"  &c.     8vo,  pp.  164. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  spends  his  princely  fortune  in  a 
manner  every  way  worthy  of  a  benevolent  and  enlightened  mind, 
with  his  usual  anxiety  for  the  promotion  of  useful  knowledge, 
very  liberally  and  kindly  proposed,  in  the  autumn  of  1835, 
"  that  his  head  gardener,  Mr.  Forbes,  should  undertake  a  hor- 
ticultural tour  through  several  parts  of  Germany,  Belgium,  and 
France,  with  a  view  of  inspecting  the  different  collections  and 
productions  cultivated  in  some  of  the  most  celebrated  horticul- 
tural establishments  in  these  countries."  In  the  work  before  us 
Mr.  Forbes  has  submitted  to  the  public  a  cursory  detail  of  the 
various  gardens  and  objects  that  came  under  his  observation, 
during  a  tour  occupying  eight  weeks;  and  during  which  period 
he  visited  the  following  towns  and  places,  and  the  gardens 
around  them:  —  Flaniburg,  Berlin,  Potsdam,  Dresden,  Nurem- 
berg, Munich,  Augsburg,  Uim,  Eslingen,  Stuttgardt,  Baden, 
Rastadt,  Carlsruhe,  Schvvetzingen,  Heidelberg,  Darmstadt, 
Frankfort,  Coblentz,  Bonn,  Cologne,  Dusseldorf,  Neuss,  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  Liege,  Namur,  Mons,  Ath,  Engheim,  Brussels, 
Waterloo,  Ghent,  Antwerp,  Malines,  Louvain,  Valenciennes, 
Paris  (where,  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Mr.  Forbes  found 
Mr.  W.  Douglas,  a  young  man  lately  sent  to  that  garden  by  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire),  Versailles,  Montreuil,  Vitry,  Rouen, 
Dieppe,  Brighton;  where  he  arrived  on  October  l^.,  having  left 
London  on  August  19. 

We  have  accompanied  Mr.  Forbes  through  all  these  places, 
and  the  gardens  round  them,  with  much  pleasure;  this  being, 
no  doubt,  greatly  enhanced  by  our  having  seen  almost  the  whole 
of  them  more  than  once.  We  wish,  for  the  sake  of  encourajrintr 
other  gentlemen  to  indulge  their  gardeners  in  such  a  trip,  that 
Mr.  Forbes  had  stated  the  expense;  but  this,  exclusive  of  pur- 
chases, and  of  the  expense  of  the  packet  to  and  from  England, 
could  not,  we  think,  amount  to  more  than  10/,  or  12/,  a  week. 
A  wealthy  and  liberal  proprietor  might  indulge  his  gardener 
with  two  or  three  weeks'  expenses,  from  one  or  all  of  the  follow- 
ing motives  :  as  a  reward  for  good  conduct,  as  a  means  of  his 
gardener's  personal  improvement,  and  as  a  means  of  procuring 
new  plants  to  enrich  his  collection,  and  establishing  a  gardening 
cori'espondence  for  the  same  object. 

The  following  extract  from  the  preface  will  give  a  very  good 
idea  of  what  a  gardener  may  expect  as  a  result  of  a  few  weeks' 
visit  to  the  Continent :  — 

"  The  reader  will  easily  understand,"  Mr.  Forbes  observes,  "  that  it  required 
the  utmost  diligence  on  my  part  to  fulfil  the  objects  I  had  in  view.  Yet  I 
was  enabled  to  investigate  such  modes  of  culture  as  were  adopted  in  the 
principal  gardens,  where   the  produce  appeared  in  any  way  superior  to  our 
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own  :  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  different  systems  practised 
at  various  seasons  of  the  year,  would  have  required  a  residence  of  many 
months. 

"  In  the  mode  of  forcing  fruits,  and  mananenient  of  the  kitchen-garden  de- 
partment, the  English  gardener  will  find  hut  little  abroad  superior  to  what  he 
is  daily  accustomed  to  see  at  home.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  the 
zeal  and  anxiety  displayed  throughout  Germany  in  the  cultivation  and  increase 
of  their  collections  of  plants  are  in  no  way  inferior  to  our  own.  In  fact,  in 
succulent  plants  they  far  surpass  us;  more  particularly  in  their  collections  of 
Cacteas,  which  appeared  to  be  a  favourite  tribe  in  the  principal  establisnments 
on  the  Continent.  They  are  certainly  deserving  of  a  more  extensive  cultiva- 
tion in  this  country  than  they  have  hitherto  obtained.  Their  various  shapes, 
numerous  spines,  angles,  and  the  splendid  flowers  of  many  of  the  species, 
form  an  interesting  and  pleasing  addition  to  our  botanical  establishments  ; 
ami,  of  all  the  plants  requiring  the  protection  of  the  green-house  and  artificial 
heat,  the  Cacteas  may  be  cultivated  at  the  least  expense,  and  exact  less  attend- 
ance than  is  generally  requisite  for  hot-house  plants.  The  Palmae  are  also 
extensively  cultivated  throughout  the  Continent ;  and,  notwithstanding  many 
of  them  are  cultivated  in  gloomy  habitations,  they  were,  in  general,  ver}' 
healthy;  and  evidently  more  suitable  inhabitants  for  such  structures  than  the 
deciduous  or  hard-wooded  species.  The  hot-houses  erected  for  the  cultivation 
of  plants,  throughout  the  Prussian  dominions,  consist  of  opaque  roofs,  fur- 
nished only  with  upright  lights,  which  are  ill  adapted  to  the  flowering  or 
bringing  to  perfection  many  of  the  tender  species. 

"  In  most  parks  of  Germany,  the  pleasure-grounds  are  very  deficient  in 
evergreens,  frost  being  so  intense  in  that  country  that  the  i^hododendron 
ponticum,  yl'rbutus,  Laurustinus,  Daphne,  Portugal,  and  even  common,  laurel, 
require  the  protection  of  the  green-house  during  the  winter  season.  If  these 
grounds,  however,  are  deficient  in  evergreens,  they  are  richly  decorated,  in 
most  instances,  with  ornamental  vases,  statues,  and  numerous  groups  of  fine 
sculpture,  which  contril)ute  greatly  to  the  embellishment  of  a  pleasure-ground. 
As  far  as  architecture  and  sculpture  are  concerned,  the  Continental  royal  gar- 
dens far  surpass  those  in  England;  but  there  did  not  appear  to  me,  in  the 
quarters  I  visited,  to  be  a  spirit  for  garden  improvement  equal  to  that  which 
is  so  generally  prevalent  in  this  country."  (p.  viii.) 


Art.  III.  The  Florist's  Magazine  ;  a  Register  of  the  neivest  and  most 
beautiful  Varieties  of  Florists'  Flowers.  Drawn  from  Nature,  en- 
graved and  coloured  in  the  most  finished  style.  By  Frederick  W. 
Smith.     Royal  8vo,    London. 

We  noticed  the  first  number  of  this  work  (Vol.  XI.  p.  425.) 
with  approbation  ;  and  we  have  now  to  announce  the  completion 
of  the  first  vohime,  which  took  place  with  No.  xii.  for  June  last. 
It  has,  as  we  expected,  fully  maintained  the  character  of  the  first 
number,  for  the  fidelity  and  beauty  of  tlie  drawings  ;  and,  indeed, 
it  may  be  safely  pronounced  as  by  far  the  handsomest  work  on 
florists'  flowers  which  has  hitherto  been  produced  in  this  country. 
The  practical  directions  are  cleverly  drawn  up,  and  the  unini- 
tiated reader  is  taught  how  to  make  cuttings,  layers,  to  bud,  to 
inarch,  and  to  cross-fecundate,  by  means  not  only  of  words,  but 
by  wood-cuts.  The  following  extract  from  the  preface  gives  a 
just  idea  of  the  work  :  — 

"  It   is   wholly  original   in   its  figures  and  in  its  letterpress. 
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The  first  volume,  now  complete,  contains  72  highly  finished  por- 
traits of  those  varieties  in  greatest  esteem,  drawn  from  speci- 
mens in  the  highest  state  of  perfection  ;  besides  occasional  wood- 
cuts of  new  plants,  and  illustrations  of  every  operatiorv  in  which 
there  was  a  possibility  of  ambiguity  ;  and  no  expense  or  labour 
has  been  spared  to  render  the  work  pleasing,  instructive,  and 
practically  useful.  Every  flower  which  we  figure  is  drawn  and 
coloured  from  the  flower  itself,  while  in  the  very  bloom  of  its 
beauty;  and  every  mode  of  treatment  which  we  recommend  is 
that  which  is  practised  by  the  most  successful  cultivator  of  the 
species;  and,  in  most  instances,  it  comes  directly  from  the  breeder 
or  the  grower  of  the  specimen  which  we  figure.  It  gives  us 
pleasure  to  add,  that  we  can  confidently  rely  on  the  invariable 
support  of  all  the  more  eminent  breeders  and  growers  of  flowers, 
both  for  the  choicest  specimens,  and  for  the  most  improved  modes 
of  treatment." 

The  subjects  treated  of  in  the  first  volume  are,  Auricula,  Al- 
strcemerzff,  Amaryllis,  Chrysanthemum,  CamelhV/,  Carnation, 
Campanula,  DahhV/,  Gaulther/V?,  Gladiolus,  Hyacinth,  Aarcissus, 
Pansies,  Primrose,  Pinks,  Polyanthus,  Pelargoniums,  Picotees, 
Phlox,  Rhodochiton,  Rose,  Rhododendron,  Tulip,  Tigridia, 
/''erbena,  and  Window-Gardening. 


Art.  IV.  Practical  Remarks  on  the  Failure  of  the  Potato  Crop  ; 
tvilh  Insti-uctions  how  to  Remedy  the  Evil.  By  William  Stent, 
Nursery  and  Seedsman,  East  Stockwith,  near  Gainsburgh,  Lincoln- 
shire.    8vo,  pp.  19.     Gainsburgh. 

The  remote  cause  of  the  failures  in  the  potato  Mr.  Stent  at- 
tributes to  our  late  very  mild  winters  ;  another,  and  proximate 
cause  is,  the  wretched  manner  in  which  the  potatoes  are  kept 
through  winter,  in  heaps  thatched  with  straw,  and  covered  with 
earth;  in  which  state  they  heat  and  vegetate  immediately,  and 
have  quite  exhausted  themselves  before  the  plantiufi-  season  ; 
and  a  third  cause  is,  too  late  planting. 

"  Potatoes,"  Mr.  Stent  says,  ought  to  be  "  all  planted  by  the  last  week  in 
April,  or,  at  the  latest,  by  the  first  week  in  May ;  and,  to  accomplish  tills,  every 
possible  exertion  ought  to  be  made  to  prepare  the  ground  in  autumn.  Where 
the  land  is  not  in  dani^er  of  being  flooded  dunng  winter,  the  manure  .should 
be  worked  into  the  l.id  in  autumn,  and  incorporated  with  the  soil  so  that 
the  young  fibres  may  receive  the  benefit  of  it ;  which  they  cannot  do  under 
the  old  system  of  confining  the  manure  close  to  the  potatoes  when  planted  in 
the  rows." 

Mr.  Stent  next  describes   the   course   of  treatment  which   he 
would  recommend  to  l)e  pursued  with  potatoe  tubers  in  autumn 
which  are  intended  for  planting  in  the  following  spriiio-. 

"  First  of  all,"  he  says,  "  they  ought  to  be  picked  out  by  hand  from  the 
rest  at  the  time  of  taking  up  the  crop ;  and  that  each  ought  to  be  of  a  size 
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weighing  about  four  ounces.  These  should  be  taken  and  hiid  thinly  on  a  piece 
of  clear  ground,  or  on  short  grass,  where  they  sliould  remain  at  least  tlu-ee 
weeks,  exposed  to  the  action  of  tlie  sun  and  tlie  air  night  and  day,  and  longer, 
should  the  weather  permit,  luitil  they  become  quite  green.  If  there  be  any 
fear  of  frost,  they  must  be  covered  over  with  a  tliin  covering  of  straw,  to  pre- 
vent tlie  frost  from  injuring  them  ;  but  the  covering  should  be  taken  off  again 
as  soon  as  a  change  of  weather  takes  place.  While  they  are  thus  lying  on  the 
ground,  let  them  be  watered  over  twice  a  week  with  a  solution  of  saltpetre 
and  water  in  the  following  proportions  :  in  ten  gallons  of  s[)ring  or  river-water, 
dissolve  half  a  pound  of  saltpetre,  and  let  this  be  applied  by  a  watering-pan 
with  the  rose  on."  [The  intention  of  tiiis  solution,  Mr.  Stent  informs  us  by 
letter,  is  to  harden  the  skin  of  the  potatoes,  and  thus  to  strengthen  their  vege- 
tative powers,  by  keeping  them  perfectly  dormant.]  "  When  they  have  lain 
in  this  state  about  ten  days,  it  would  be  advisable  to  turn  them  over  ;  and, 
after  remaining  the  time  before  specified,  a  place  should  be  prepared  to  pie 
them  down  for  winter ;  which  should  be  done,  if  possible,  in  a  shady  situation 
on  the  north  side  of  a  building  or  high  hedge.  A  circular  piece  of  ground 
must  be  cleared  about  8  ft.  in  diameter,  in  the  centre  of  which  must  be  placed 
the  ventilator,  as  represented  in  the  plate."  [This  ventilator  is  a  tube,  6  in., 
or  8  in.,  or  a  foot  square,  the  sides  being  formed  of  strips  of  wood,  2  in.  broad, 
and  1  in.  thick,  with  openings  between  the  strips  2  in.  wide  :  below,  it  com- 
municates with  an  air-drain  made  under  the  floor  of  the  heap,  and  above  with 
a  cap,  which  may  be  taken  off,  or  |)ut  on,  at  jileasure.  The  same  principle  is 
extensively  employed  in  Scotland,  in  ventilating  corn-ricks  which  have  been 
put  up  late  in  the  season.]  "  This  should  be  kept  perfectly  upright,  and  the 
potatoes  placed  round  it,  tiie  quantity  not  to  -^r^Jceed  thirty  or  forty  bushels- 
This  being  done,  the  next  thing  will  be  to  cover  the  whole  down  neatly  with 
straw,  not  more  than  2  in.  thick.  In  this  state  let  them  remain  a  week  or  ten 
days,  or  more,  according  to  the  mildness  of  the  weather;  then  cover  them 
about  6  in.  thick  with  eartii,  keeping  the  ventilator  continually  open  at  the  top, 
except  in  severe  frost,  when  it  can  be  easily  closed  by  a  whisp  of  straw  or  hay. 
The  whole  of  the  sides  of  the  pie  might  be  covered  down  with  litter,  or  potato 
tops :  in  this  state  they  may  remain  until  the  weather  becomes  more  severe, 
when  the  litter  may  be  taken  off"  and  about  Gin.  more  of  earth  added,  and  the 
whole  beaten  well  "down  with  a  sjiade.  After  this  the  litter  may  be  replaced, 
every  person  exercising  his  own  judgment  whether  this  covering  should  be 
increased  or  diminished,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  mild  winters  the  covering  might  be  diminished,  whereas  in  very  severe 
winters  it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  it. 

"  The  advantages  of  the  ventilator  will  be  seen  by  its  allowing  the  evapora- 
tion to  pass  oft"  the  whole  depth  of  the  pie  :  by  this  means  the  potatoes  will 
be  kept  in  a  cold  dormant  state,  and  will  not  grow  until  the  time  of  planting ; 
consequently,  the  centre  eye  will  be  preserved,  which  will  always  grow  the 
first  and  the  strongest ;  and  therefore  the  potato,  possessing  all  its  inherent 
powers  of  vegetation,  must,  of  course,  make  a  much  stronger  shoot  than  those 
which  have  been  previously  exhausted  as  before  described."  (p.  14.) 

The  rationale  of  the  progress  of  the  young  plant  is  tims 
given  :  — 

"  From  the  base  of  this  shoot  immediately  proceed  the  fibres  or  roots  which 
support  the  ensuing  plant  in  an  horizontal  direction.  Above  these  proceed, 
in  the  same  direction,  the  laterals,  or  side  shoots,  which  produce  the  tuber  or 
potato;  and,  as  soon  as  the  fibres  are  sufficient  to  support  the  shoot,  the 
original  plant  is  of  no  further  service  :  the  fibres  then  become  the  sujjport  of 
the  plant.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  the  tuber,  or  potato,  receives  its  nourish- 
ment or  support  from  the  sap,  which  passes  in  the  main  stem  from  which 
these  laterals  proceed.  This  operation  is  carried  on  by  the  ebbing  and  flowing 
of  the  sap,  and  is  caused  by  attraction  and  repulsion,  which  depend  upon  the 
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alternate  action  of  heat  and  cold.  Consequently,  when  the  atmosphere  which 
surrounds  the  plant  is  at  a  higher  degree  of  temperature  than  the  soil  in  which 
the  roots  are,  then,  of  course,  the  sap  is  ascending.  Likewise,  when  the  soil  in 
which  the  roots  are  is  at  a  higher  degree  of  temperature  than  the  atmosphere 
which  surrounds  the  plant,  then  the  sap  is  in  a  descending  motion.  Now,  I  am 
satisfied  that  it  is  from  this  descending  current  of  the  sap  that  the  tuber  or 
potato  receives  its  nourishment,  and  not  immediately  from  the  fibres,  or  the 
soil.  This  is  seen,  for  instance,  by  cutting  off  the  tops  of  the  potatoes  just 
below  the  surface:  the  consequence  is,  that  the  tubers  will  not  grow  any 
more ;  therefore  no  potatoes  ought  to  be  suffered  to  remain  in  the  ground 
after  the  tops  are  decayed,  or  cut  down  by  the  frost."  (p.  13.) 

Mr.  Stent  finds  this  mode  of  treatment  to  produce  one  fourth 
part  more  of  crop  than  the  old  mode.  He  states  this,  not  only 
from  his  own  experience,  the  details  of  which  he  has  given,  but 
on  that  of  a  friend,  a  farmer,  who  has  cultivated  potatoes  for 
the  market  for  the  last  twenty  years.  We  recommend  the 
pamphlet  to  such  of  our  readers  as  cultivate  the  potato  ejiten- 
sively ;  though  we  regret  that  the  price  is  so  high  as  2s.  6(1.  for 
only  nineteen  widely  printed  pages  of  large  type,  and  a  very 
indifferent  woodcut. 


Art.  V.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardening,  Agriadture,  Botany, 
Rural  ArcJiitecture,  S^c,  lateli/  published ;  with  some  Account  of 
those  considered  the  more  interesting. 

Proceedings  of  the  Fifth  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  for 

the  Advancemeiit  of  Science,  held  in  Dublin,  during  the  Week 

from  the  lOth  to  the  I  5th   of  August,    1835,   inclusive  ;  with  a7i 

alphabetical  List  of  the  Members  enrolled  in  Dublin.     4to,  129 

pages.     Various  plates  and  woodcuts.     Dublin,  1835. 

This,  from  the  preface,  appears  to  be  the  production  of  Philip 
Dixon  Hardy,  a  printer  in  Dublin,  and  the  conductor  of  that 
deservedly  popular  journal,  the  Dublin  Penny  Magazine.  The 
volume  is  very  neatly  got  up;  and,  considering  the  mass  of  matter, 
and  the  numl)er  of  engravings  and  woodcuts,  it  is  very  cheap. 
We  were  anxious  to  see  it,  chiefly  on  account  of  a  paper  by  Dr. 
Alman,  "  On  a  Natural  Arrangement  of  Plants  according  to  the 
Natural  System  ;"  but  the  doctor's  system  does  not  appear  to 
us  to  be  sufficiently  developed  to  be  applied  either  in  a  garden 
or  in  a  herbarium.  Mr.  Niven's  plan  (of  which  an  account  is 
given  in  this  Magazine,  Vol.  XII.  p.  116.)  is  noticed  in  p.  19. 
of  the  book  before  us,  and  Dr.  Alman's  in  p.  60. ;  a  plan  of  the 
latter  being  given  in  the  Appendix,  No.  2.  We  should  like 
much  to  see  a  plan  of  this  kind  given  in  such  detail  as  to  render 
it  suitable  to  be  carried  into  effect  on  a  large  scale,  or  even  in  a 
small  garden,  where  the  groups  might  be  separated  by  gravel 
walks  and  box  edgings ;  or,  as  we  think  would  be  better,  by 
walks  paved  with  clinkers,  with  edgings  of  brick,  stone,  or  slate. 

Vol.  XIII.  —  No.  88.  y 
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We  should  be  most  happy  to  see  Dr.  Ahiian's  plan  fully  explained, 
being  quite  satisfied  of  tlie  superiority  of  the  natural  to  the  Lin- 
naean  system ;  though  the  latter  is  unavoidably  followed  in  most 
botanic  gardens,  from  the  very  limited  space  which  can  be 
afforded  lor  this  kind  of  display. 

GERMANY. 

Practischc  Anleitung  zur  Fntchtlrcibcrci.  NacJi  Zivajizigjal/n'ger 
Eifahriingjur  LcJirer  vnd  Zoglinge  der  Gartncrci  und  Gartcn- 
Jreunde  bearbeitd  von  C.  J.  Fintlemann,  Kunigl.  Hofgiirtnet:, 
Lehrer  hei  der  Konigl.  Gartner  Lehranstalt  zu  Potsdam.  A 
practical  Introduction  to  the  Forcing  of  Fruits,  drawn  from 
Twenty  Years'  Experience,  Sec.  8vo,  175  pages,  and  two 
copperplates.     Potsdam,  1837. 

This  is  an  excellent  little  work,  iHustrated  by  very  neat  en- 
gravings; and,  though  the  whole  of  it  is  not  exactly  suited  to  the 
chmate  of  England,  there  are  so  many  excellent  things  in  the 
book,  that,  in  some  future  Number,  we  shall  probably  give 
part  of  it  in  an  English  dress. 

Die  PJanen-Insel.  ILin  poetischcs  GcmcUde  von  F.  K.  Keil.  Ed.  3., 
10  pages.      Potsdam,  183G. 

The  frontispiece  to  this  "  poetical  picture,"  is  a  perspective 
elevation  of  the  palm-house  in  the  Pfauen-Insel,  of  a  solid  pa- 
rallelogrammic  form,  apparently  between  50  ft.  and  60  ft.  high; 
but,  no  scale  or  dimensions  being  given,  we  are  unable  to  com- 
pare it  with  the  palm-houses  of  this  country,  Austria,  or  France. 

FRANCE.      ■ 

liapport  fait  j)'^'>'  M.  Rendu^  le  16  Mars,  1836,  an  nom  de  la 
Commission  Cliargee  d'indiquer  a  la  Societe  les  Moi/ens  les  j^lns 
cfjlcaces  jiour  la  Destruction  da  Vcr  Blanc  et  du  Manneton.  8vo. 
32  pages.     Paris,  1836. 

De  Bon  Jardinier,  Almanack  pour  VAnnee  1837,  accompagne 
d'nne  Revue  Horticole.  Paris.  12mo,  price  7  francs;  in 
London,  Is. 

This  excellent  and  well-known  work  goes  on  with  renewed 
vicrour.  The  Revue  Horticole  contains  notices  of  what  the  ex- 
perienced  and  judicious  editors,  M.  Audot  and  M.  Poiteau,  con- 
sider some  of  the  principal  improvements  made  in  France  and 
Britain  during  the  past  year.  Among  the  latter  are,  Mr.  For- 
syth's pot  for  striking  cuttings,  and  Mr.  Niven's  plan  for  a  na- 
tural arranfjement,  both  from  the  Gardener's  Magazine.  Our 
much  esteemed  and  eminently  scientific  correspondent,  M.  Vil- 
morin,  has  noticed  the  Qjdnba,  the  Pinus  austriaca,  the  Victoria 
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wheat,  and   other   agricultural   novelties,  which    we  had  previ- 
ously mentioned  in  this  Magazine. 

Catalogue  et  Prix-Cour ant  pour  1837  de  la  Collection  des  Plantes 
de  L.  Jacob-MaJcoy,  Horticolfeur,  Rue  Nenville  sur  Avrot/,  a 
Liege.     8vo,   55  pages.     Liege. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Notices. 

Equitable  Rent  for  farming  Land.  —  "  We  venture  to  say  that  the  farmer 
will  never  feel  comfortable  until  his  landlord  shall  agree  to  share  with  him  both 
prosperity  and  distress.  The  writer  of  these  remarks,  himself  a  landlord,  saw 
this  long  since ;  and,  having  brought  the  tenants  on  his  own  lands  (with  some 
difficulty  it  is  true)  to  luiderstand  the  subject,  and  to  see  the  propriety  of 
mutual  gain  or  loss  being  insured  by  regulating  rent  by  prices,  he  has  had  the 
high  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  tenants,  not  only  contented,  but  anxiously  de- 
su'ing  high  prices,  that  they  might  pay  him  a  better  rent.  Not  only  has  he 
that  satisfaction,  but  every  one  of  them,  feeling  himself  secure  from  loss,  has 
gone  on  with  activity  to  execute  extensive  improvements,  and  to  reclaim 
waste  land;  thus  amply  compensating  to  their  landlord  any  imaginary  loss 
which  short-sighted  persons  are  apt  to  dread."  (Le  Couteur,  on  tlie  Varieties, 
PropeHies,  and  Classification  of  Wheat.     Scotsman,  Feb.  8.  1837.) 

A  simjite  Mouse-trap.  —  To 
set  the  trap  :  —  On  a  crust  of 
cheese,  about  half  an  inch  high, 
set  the  brim  of  a  cup,  and  on  the 
tip  of  its  base  rest  the  brim  of 
a  basin,  as  shown  by  fig.  108. 
To  take  the  mouse  out :  —  Turn 
the  basin  round  till  the  tail  ap- 
pears, by  which  pop  the  prisoner 
into  water.  To  cottagers  this 
may  be  useful,  being  simple, 
cheap,  and  ready.  I  have  seen 
twenty-four  mice  destroyed  in 
one  day  by  this  means.  —  A. 
David.  Lo7idon,  Jan.  2.  1836. 
Tb  destroy  the  LarvcB  of  the  Cockchafer  —  On  the  occasion  of  a  secret  com- 
position being  announced,  lately,  for  the  destruction  of  the  white  worm  (the 
larvEe  of  the  cockchafer),  M.  Letellier  de  Saint-Leu-Taverny  has  made  known 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  that,  since  1835,  he  has  communicated  to  the 
Society  of  Natural  History  experiments,  proving  that  the  greater  number  of 
poisons,  which  are  the  most  active  on  man,  have  scarcely  any  effect  on  these 
larvEe,  and  that  alkalies  (cyanuses)  are  the  most  speedy,  the  most  certain, 
and  the  least  expensive  means  of  destrojing  them,  without  injuring  vegetation. 
In  consequence  of  this  discovery,  he  has  made  use  of  the  residuum  of  the  cal- 
cination of  animal  matter  with  alkali  (potash  or  lime),  which  is  impure 
(cyanuse).  He  says  the  success  is  satisfactory,  and  he  has  restored  sickly 
shrubs  to  full  vegetation  which  were  supposed  to  be  devoured  by  these  insects. 
He  owns,  however,  that  he  could  not  repeat  his  experiments  in  1836. 
(V Hermes,  Feb.  1837.) 

Fined  Borders.  —  The  vigour  with  which  males  of  the  genus  C'rinum,  and 
many  other  plants,  grow  out  of  doors  against  the  front  wall  of  a  stove,  per- 
suades me  that  a  great  variety  of  plants  might,  with  a  little  care,  be  cultivated 
better  in  the  open  ground  than  under  glass,  if  the  border  in  which  they  are 
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to  grow  were  fliied  undergrountl,  and  a  tarpaulinir,  or  any  water-proof  cover- 
ing, placed  over  them  at  the  times  when  it  might  be  requisite  to  exclude 
either  rain  or  cold.  The  covering  might  hang  on  the  two  sides  of  a  strong 
lonuitudinal  pole,  like  the  two  slopes  of  a  roof,  and  be  made  to  roll  up  either 
with  or  without  a  spring.  There  are  many  plants  which  seem  to  enjoy  a  cool 
atmosphere,  but  will  not  flower  or  thrive  vigorously  without  the  stimulus  of 
heated  earth  at  the  root.  Having  chosen  a  situation  where  a  furnace  and 
boiler  could  be  placed  under  ground,  I  would  cany  the  smoke-flue  as  far  as 
its  heat  wonUl  extentl  on  one  siile,  and  hot-water  or  steam-pipes  in  a  different 
direction,  as  miuht  be  found  convenient,  enclosed  in  a  stone  or  brick  flue,  to 
as  great  a  length  as  its  influence  might  reach.  In  such  a  border,  1  believe,  the 
genus  Hedychium,  and  many  others,  would  flower  perfectly,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  fire,  in  the  summer,  requiring  nothing  in  winter  but  a  covering  to 
throw  oft'  the  wet;  and  the  heat  might  be  turned  into  other  pipes,  for  the 
advantage  of  plants  which  might  require  the  warmtii  in  winter  rather  than  in 
the  summer.  If,  in  front  of  a  wall,  a  movable  veranda,  which  might  be 
either  ornamental,  or  made  of  thatched  hurdles  or  hurdle-gates,  would  throw 
oft'  the  wet,  which  is  the  principal  cause  of  injury  in  winter  ;  for  many  shrubs 
will  endure  the  access  of  severe  frost  to  the  head,  if  all  wet  can  be  effectually 
excluded  from  the  base  of  the  stem  and  from  the  root  by  any  sloped  heading. 
Under  such  a  veranda,  with  occasional  heat  to  the  flue,  during  the  early 
summer,  and,  perhaps,  in  severe  frost,  AmarUli.';,  Brunsv  gw,  Buphane, 
Nerine,  Haemanthus,  and  all  the  allied  genera  of  African  bulbs,  as  well  as  the 
South  American,  would  certaitdy  succeed  better  than  with  any  other  treat- 
ment. I  believe  that  not  only  those,  but  even  some  of  the  tropical  crinums, 
would  succeed  better  than  in  a  stove,  and,  probably,  many  shrubs  which  might 
not  be  expected  to  live  there.  The  advantage  of  a  veranda  or  pent  cover- 
ing, however  rude,  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall,  for  the  protection  of  half-hardy 
plants,  such  as  Camelli«  japonica,  the  Asiatic  species  of /ifhododendron,  &c.,  is 
not  sufficiently  known.  It  is  the  excitement  occasioned  by  the  access  of  the 
sun  that  makes  such  plants  liable  to  injury ;  and  a  south  aspect,  whether  in 
summer  or  winter,  is  prejudicial  to  them.  I  believe  that  the  covering  of  a 
pent  roof,  in  a  northern  aspect,  without  any  flue,  is  more  congenial  to  those 
plants  than  a  green-house,  care  being  taken  to  prevent  any  heavy  rain  or  snow 
from  being  driven  upon  them  by  a  strong  north  wind,  which  is  easily  done  by 
han<»ino-  mats  along  in  front  in  such  an  emergency.     (^Herbert's  Amaiyllidacecs.) 


Art.  II.     Foreign  Notices. 

FRANCE. 

The  heaut'ifid  Hot-houses  of  M.  Tassin  of  Douai  contain  an  immense  col- 
lection of  rare  plants,  managed  with  the  greatest  care,  by  his  excellent  gar- 
dener, Calot.  The  collection  of  Orch'deae  in  these  hot-houses  far  surpasses 
that  of  every  other  in  France.  Many  of  them  have  not  yet  been  described  by 
botanists  ;  and  other  known  species  have  been  procured  from  England,  without 
regard  to  expense.     (U E'clio  da  Monde  Savant,  May  13.  1837.} 

SPAIN. 

{Continued from  Vol.  XII.  p.  367.) 

Tliiija  articuldta.  —  Captain  Cook  has  the  merit,  in  common  with  the  con- 
sul at  Morocco,  Mr.  Drummond,  of  discovering  the  tree  which  produces  the 
timiier  of  unparalleled  durability,  known  in  Spain  and  the  north  of  Africa 
as  the  alerce,  and  which  Captain  Cook  and  Mr.  Drummond  have  ascer- 
tained to  be  the  7'huja  articulata  of  Vahl.  In  England  it  is  a  frame 
evergreen  tree,  which  may  be  found  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's  and  in  some 
other  nurseries.  It  is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Cabinet  and  in  the  Nouveau 
Du  Hamel.     There  is  a  specimen  of  the  timber  at  the  Horticultural  Society's 
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rooms  in  Regent  Street.  When  in  Cordova,  Captain  Cook,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  workman,  ascended  the  roof  of  an  old  Moorish  church,  and  "  found 
a  jjart  of  the  original  woodwork,  most  of  which  has  heen  rej)laced  by  pine,  in 
consequence  of  decay  from  the  penetrating  of  the  water  through  the  tiles, 
which  are  laid  too  horizontally.  The  under  part,  which  was  seen  from  the 
mosque,  and  formed  the  ceiling,  was  unpaintecl,  the  side  of  each  plank  being 
slight!}'  carved  on  the  edges ;  and  it  has  now  the  colour  of  old  oak  or  chestnut. 
This  is  the  alerce  of  the  old  writers,  which  has  hitherto  baffled  enquiry  as  to 
the  tree  wiiich  produced  it.  It  is  resinous  and  fine-grained,  quite  unlike  the 
various  pines  which  I  subsequently  found  formed  the  woodwork  of  the 
Alhambra,  the  Alcazar  of  Seville,  and  other  Moorish  works,  or  that  of  any 
pine  1  am  acquainted  with.  There  are  traditions  of  its  growing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, but  no  tree  answering  the  description  is  to  be  heard  of;  nor  have  I 
found  it  in  any  botanical  work.  The  decisive  proof  of  its  not  being  an  indi- 
genous tree,  is  its  not  lieing  mentioned  in  tiie  curious  book  of  Arab  agricidture, 
written  by  a  Moor  of  Seville,  in  the  J  2th  century,  and  translated  by  Banqueri. 
He  detlicates  a  large  portion  of  his  book  to  the  eniuneration  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  describing  their  qualities,  modes  of  culture,  even  to  transplanting  large 
trees,  and  knew  as  well  as  the  professors  of  the  present  day  the  mode  of  effect- 
ing it ;  the  consequences  of  moving  trees  from  bad  to  good  soil,  or  the  reverse; 
that  some  sorts  bore  the  meddling  with  their  roots  better  than  others ;  and 
most  other  arcana  of  the  art,  which  are  believed  to  be  modern  discoveries. 
He  names  various  sorts  of  pines,  but  never  mentions  or  alludes  to  the  alerce, 
which  it  is  certain  he  must  have  known  had  it  been  indigenous,  or  even  culti- 
vated. The  subject  is  well  worth  enquiry,  as  few  woods  are  known  ca[)able 
of  resisting,  as  this  has  done,  the  effects  of  a  period  of  nine  centuries  ;  the 
specimen  I  speak  of  being  perfectly  uninjured.  Since  my  return  to  England, 
1  have  been  shown  a  communication  made  to  the  Horticultural  Society  by 
Mr.  Drummond,  consul  at  Tangier,  who  had  been  engaged  in  investigating  the 
species  which  has  received  the  name  of  alerce  in  Spain.  It  appears  quite 
clear,  from  his  account,  that  this  tree  is  the  T^huja  articulata,  which  grows  in 
the  mountains  of  Barbary,  and  of  which  a  large  plank  had  been  sent  from 
Tangier,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  Society's  rooms  in  Regent  Street.  It  is  well 
worth  the  attention  of  those  engaged  in  procui"ing  timber  for  the  navy,  and 
for  other  purposes  requiring  durabilit}".  I  have  subsequently  made  every 
enquiry,  and  consulted  every  authority,  vvithout  finding  a  trace  of  the  exist- 
ence of  this  tree  in  Spain.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  in  a  work  of  such 
sanctity  as  a  mosque,  intended  to  be  second  only  to  that  of  Mecca,  wood 
known  by  that  ingenious  people  to  be  so  durable  should  be  transported  from 
Africa  for  the  purpose."  (vol.i.  p.  4,  5.) 

Gardens  of  Spain.  — The  following  notices  are  selected  from  different  parts 
of  the  Sketches.  On  the  outskirts  of  Granada,  both  within  and  without  the 
walls,  are  gardens,  and  vast  quantities  of  cactus,  the  fruit  of  which  in  summer 
affords  salutary  food  for  the  poorer  classes.  At  Malaga  there  is  a  beautiful 
alameda  (public  walk),  and  the  eastern  beach  serves  for  promenades  of 
greater  length.  "  In  an  angle  beyond  the  river,  backed  by  the  chain  which 
bounds  the  Vega  to  the  west,  is  Churriana,  a  village  resorted  to  in  summer 
and  autumn  :  a  kind  of  Frescati  to  the  Malaguenians.  An  individual  has  made 
a  garden  and  grounds,  of  which  the  progress  of  a  few  years  shows  what 
might  be  effected  with  industry  in  this  delicious  climate."  (vol.  i.  p.  19.)  In 
the  defile  of  Xixona,  near  Alicante,  tiiere  is  a  fine  Moorish  castle,  and  gardens 
producing  great  quantities  of  fruit.  The  village  of  Campo  de  Orgiva,  on  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  is  well  built,  with  beautiful  grounds  and  gardens.  The  village 
of  Lanjaron  near  it,  and  from  which  the  eternal  snow  of  the  sunmiits  of  the 
mountains  is  seen  in  the  distance,  is  surrounded  with  the  richest  vegetation. 
"  It  is  embosomed  amid  the  nmlberry,  chestnut,  ilex,  and  the  olive,  with  the 
lemon,  orange  and  palm.  The  vines  are  trained  on  trees,  as  in  Itah'.  The 
slope  terminates  abruptly  below  in  a  deep  barranco,  or  ravine,  of  which  the 
opposite   side  rises  like  a  colossal  wall :  a  detached  peak  is  crowned  by  s 
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riiined  castle.  In  the  valley  below  are  mills  like  those  of  Italy.  Far  to  the 
south,  over  a  ridge  called,  par  cjcccllencc,  the  Sierra  de  los  Moros,  is  seen 
the  Mediterranean.  To  the  west  are  open  lofty  ranges,  forming  landscapes  of 
the  most  classic  form.  Such  is  the  situation  of  this  beautiful  place,  which  is 
the  glory  of  the  Sierra  de  Is'evaila,  ami  may  vie  for  j)icturesque  beauty  with  any 
in  Europe.  It  is  much  resorted  to  in  sunmier  on  account  of  the  mineral  springs, 
one  of  wiiich  is  a  very  strong  saline  aperient,  and  of  great  reputed  efficacy 
for  debility  and  indigestion.  The  climate  is  so  mild,  notwithstanding  its  ele- 
vation, owing  to  the  [jrotection  of  the  mountain  at  the  back,  that  tiie  trees 
escaped  unmjured  in  the  dreadful  winter  of  1829-.30,  vvhich  was  so  fatal 
throughout  the  south  of  Spain.  The  open  defile  which  separates  the  mass  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  from  the  lofty  lands  of  Albania  and  the  Sierra  de  Tejeda, 
forms  the  communication  of  the  Moorish  capital  with  the  coast.  In  love- 
liness it  cannot  be  excelled.  It  is  a  grove  of  olives,  with  palm,  orange,  and 
lemon  trees ;  fruit  gardens  and  buiUiings,  like  those  of  the  Poussins.  The 
open  space,  amidst  this  charming  scenery,  affords  magnificent  back-grounds  of 
the  opposite  mountains,  and  are  in  the  ti'uest  stvle  of  the  grand  landscape." 
(vol.i.  p.  52,  53.) 

The  liuerta  of  Velasillo,  between  Granada  and  Malaga,  "  forms  a  'pJatcau, 
or  table,  elevated  like  a  terrace  above  the  bed  of  the  river  of  Orgiva,  which  is 
covered  with  gardens  and  white  flat-roofed  houses,  mixed  witii  orange  and 
lemon  trees.  A  copious  stream,  clear  as  crystal,  is  conducted  through  the 
grounds,  and,  after  dispensing  fertility  among  them,  is  precipitated  over  the 
terrace,  in  the  manner  of  the  cascatelle  at  Tivoli.  On  a  broken  height,  at  the 
back,  is  a  Moorish  keep,  or  feudal  castle,  of  the  shape  of  an  irregular  polygon. 
Above,  in  perspective,  towering  over  the  lower  chain,  is  seen  the  Piz  de 
Veleta,  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  From  this  sequestered 
spot,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  in  this  region,  the  more  so  from 
its  situation  in  the  midst  of  barren  mountains,  a  carriage  road  has  been  n)ade 
to  iVIotril,  which  is  part  of  a  plan  to  complete  the  communication  between 
that  place  and  Granada."  (vol.  i.  p.  69,  70.) 

Anona  Cherimolia.  —  "  At  Motril,  at  a  moderate  distance  from  the  sea,  on  a 
plain  covered  with  plantations  of  sugar  and  cotton,  the  chcrimoycr  is  common, 
growing  in  the  open  air.  I  tasted  the  fruit,  which  was  scarcely  ripe  ;  but  it  was 
well  flavoured,  something  resembling  the  guava.  They  said  the  season  was 
unfavourable,  and  that  the}'  were  inferior  to  the  usual  produce.  The  trees 
were  in  perfect  health."  (vol.i.  p.  70.) 

"  Near  Malaga  a  garden  has  been  formed  with  a  view  to  the  trial  of  the 
culture  of  exotic  plants,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  may  excite  the  industry  which 
is  so  lamentabl}'  deficient  in  this  beautiful  province."  (vol.i.  p.  74.) 

"  In  Seville  the  houses  often  occupy  open  spaces,  with  many  courts,  or 
patios,  and  small  gardens  in  the  Oriental  manner  are  seen  within  the  walls." 
(vol.i.  p.  129.) 

"  There  are  beautiful  promenades  at  Seville  on  the  Guadalquivir,  which 
have  been  very  much  increased  of  late  ;  and  in  a  few  years  the}'  will  be  equalled 
by  few  in  Europe.  The  ancient  Alamada  is  surrounded  by  buildings,  and, 
being  in  a  bad  quarter  of  the  city,  is  only  used  on  certain  festivals.  A  small 
one  has  been  added  in  a  central  part,  which  is  vei-y  much  frequented  in  the 
evenings,  especially  in  sununcr.  Some  additions  are  now  making  on  the  land 
side,  but  they  are  of  little  importance,  excepting  as  improving  a  deserted 
space,  and  will  not,  in  all  in'obability,  become  places  of  public  resort,  which  is 
amj)ly  provided  for  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir."  (vol.i.  p.  131.) 

"  The  alcazar  is  in  part  occupied  by  the  royal  palace  and  gardens.  Some 
of  the  work  of  this  palace  is  Moorish,  some  Moorish  restored,  some  of  the 
time  of  Charles  V.,  in  good  taste,  and  some  modern,  in  extremely  bad.  The 
dimensions  of  it  were  very  large,  as  it  comprised  gardens  and  detached  houses 
spread  over  a  considerable  space,  in  the  Oriental  manner,  parts  of  which  are 
now  let  out  or  sold  to  private  individuals.     The  Moorish  part  is   magnificent. 
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scarce!}'  yielding,  in  many  parts,  to  the  Alhambra.     It  is  kept  up  as  a  royal 
residence,  and  will  probably  survive  the  palace  of  Granada."  (vol.  i.  p.  133.) 

"  At  Valencia  the  paseos,  or  public  promenades,  are  magnificent,  extending 
outside  the  walls  to  the  Grao,  or  seaport,  nearly  a  league  distant." (vol.  i.  p.  152.) 

"  At  Bartcelonni  a  magnificent  promenade  has  been  made  outside  the 
town." 

"  At  Madrid  every  thing  is  exotic.  The  strawberries  are  brought  from 
Aranjuez,  thirty  miles  distant ;  the  apricots  from  Toledo,  fifty  miles  ;  peaches 
are  carried  on  mules  from  Aragon,  and  butter  from  Asturias.  Every  part  of 
Spain  is  put  in  requisition,  not  for  luxuries,  which  cannot  be  said  to  exist,  but 
to  supply  the  necessaries  of  life  to  a  spot  in  the  middle  of  a  desert,  and  which 
would  soon  revert  to  its  original  state  of  forest,  but  for  the  adventitious  aid 
perpetually  forced  upon  it."  (vol.  i.  p.  162.) 

The  Botanic  Garden  of  jMadrld.  —  "  Notwithstanding  the  piercing  cold  of 
winter,  and  that  the  reservoirs  of  the  Retiro  freeze  sufficiently  to  allow  skait- 
ing,  many  plants  resist  the  climate  uninjured,  which  could  scarcely  be  expected 
to  do  so.  The  Chinese  mulberr}'(il/6rus  2;apyrifera)  grows  to  a  large  size,  and 
the  il/elia  Azedaruch  thrives  perfectly  in  the  botanic  garden.  There  is  an 
instance  of  the  palm  growing  in  a  sheltered  situation.  These  trees  owe  their 
preservation  to  the  heat  of  summer  and  autumn,  which  enables  the  wood  to 
be  perfectly  hardened  before  they  are  assailed  by  the  winter  frost.  The 
situation  of  the  public  garden,  which  in  the  spring  is  a  delicious  promenade, 
will  prevent  it  ever  being  of  much  use  as  a  botanical  repository.  The  site  is 
badly  chosen  for  the  purpose,  and  the  natural  soil  indifferent;  but  it  was  made 
at  a  vast  expense,  and  is  an  ornament  to  the  metropolis.  It  serves  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  botanical  and  agricultural  lectures.  The  plan  of  Charles  III. 
was  magnificent  in  making  this  garden,  which  was  intended  to  be  combined 
with  the  formation  of  noble  cabinets  of  natural  history,  worthy  the  ca[)ital  of 
Spain  and  the  Indies,  and  were  to  occupy  a  range  of  buildings  along  the 
Prado,  of  which  those  now  used  for  picture  galleries  were  the  commencement." 
(vol.  i.  p.  17G,  177.) 

The  Apjjearance  of  the  Coiintry. —  "  The  country,  in  the  route  by  Villa- 
viciosa  from  Bilboa  to  Gijon,  is  exceeded  in  natural  beauty  and  fertility  by  few 
in  Europe.  The  character  is  exactly  opposite  to  that  of  the  other  side  of  the 
peninsula,  where  all  is  aridity,  and  only  the  plants  are  seen  which  thrive  under 
the  burning  rays  of  a  cloudless  sun,  save  where  nurtured  and  forced  by  man. 
Here  all  is  natural  and  almost  eternal  verdure.  You  travel  amid  arbutus,  the 
bay,  or  iaurus  nobilis,  which  forms  large  trees,  and  grows  amongst  their  dung- 
hills; the  alaternus,  phillyrea,  holly,  fern,  and  ulex,  which  abound,  and  the 
ivy,  which  is  rare,  in  the  interior.  The  common  ilex,  which  is  only  seen  in 
this  part  of  Spain,  occurs  in  places,  and  the  beautifid  Menzies;«  Daboeci  (Irish 
heath)  is  seen  in  prodigious  quantities.  The  chestnut  and  the  common  oaks 
and  hazel  are  the  natural  growth  of  the  soil;  walnut,  apple,  and  pear  orchards 
are  attached  to  every  house.  The  orange,  and  even  the  lemon,  grow  luxu- 
riantly, but  I  believe  their  fruit  is  not  brought  to  perfection.  A  hedge  of  Cactus 
surrounded  the  garden  of  some  amateur,  who  had  probably  lived  in  Andalusia 
or  Valencia.  The  coast  is  generally  bold  and  rocky,  the  cliffs  supporting 
elevated  table  lands  ;  but  the  scenery  is  occasionally  varied  by  descending  to 
flat  and  sandy  beaches.  Numerous  streams  of  the  clearest  water,  abounding 
in  trout  and  other  fish,  flow  from  the  mountains.  This  beautiful  country  is 
one  of  the  poorest  in  Spain,  although  the  people  are  far  from  wanting  in  in- 
dustry. Their  houses  are  badly  built ;  they  are  the  worst  clothed,  and  the 
most  uncleanly  in  their  persons,  in  the  whole  kingdom ;  they  are  generally 
ill-favoured  and  rugged  in  features. 

"  This  country  differs  from  most  parts  of  Spain ;  the  people  living  in  ham- 
lets and  detached  houses,  which  are  thickly  planted  and  covered  with  trees,  in 
the  manner  of  those  in  Devon.  No  wine  is  made  in  the  country,  and  the 
common  drink  of  the  people  is  a  bad  cider.  Attached  to  each  house  is  a 
magazine,  or  small  building  of  wood,  exactly  a  miniature  of  the  common  Swifes 
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cottages,  tlie  size  bearing  a  perfect  proportion  to  the  parent  building,  and 
mounted  on  pyramidal  stones,  iu  the  same  manner  as  stacks  are  jjlaced  in 
some  parts  ot'  England  to  prevent  vermin  climbing  up.  In  these  are  kept  their 
stores  and  provisions.  I  observed  many  of"  them  by  the  road  side  unlocked, 
bearing  silent  testimony  to  the  honesty  of  this  rude  people."  (vol.  i.  p.  79 — 81.) 

"  T/ie  Cuuniri/  around  Seville  is  nearly  uncultivated,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  gardens  immediately  at  the  gates,  and  some  beautifully  situated  convents, 
with  extensive  orange  groves.  On  the  right  of  the  Guadalquivir  is  a  beautiful 
line  of  iieight,  in  the  manner  of  Hampstcad,  affording  the  most  lovely  sites  for 
country  houses,  of  which  there  are  very  few  at  present.  At  a  greater  distance, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  is  a  tract  of  the  same  description,  rising  above 
the  Guadaira,  which  flows  into  the  "great  river"  a  little  below  the  city. 
There  are  cortijos  scattered  over  the  plain  around,  in  beautiful  situations ;  but 
at  present  they  are  considered  by  the  people  to  be  uninhabitable,  from  the 
attacks  of  robbers,  who  render  any  detached  building  untenable.  To  the  east 
there  is  a  partial  cultivation,  in  ascending  the  Guadalquivir;  but  the  numerous 
villages  which  once  existed  along  the  banks  are  rapidly  hastening  to  decay, 
from  the  usual  effects  of  the  present  .system  on  the  agricultural  districts, 
aggravated  by  the  malaria,  which  is  very  prevalent  on  both  sides  the  river.  An 
extensive  scheme,  impracticable  from  its  enormous  expense,  has  been  set  on 
foot  for  making  a  canal  to  Cordova.  A  part  of  it,  however,  is  likely  to  be 
made,  to  connect  the  city  with  a  place  higher  up,  and  to  supply  water  for 
irrigation,  which  will  be  of  great  value  for  the  cultivation  of  the  plain  to  the 
east  of  the  city. 

"  A  few  families  repair  to  the  Sierra  Morena  during  the  summer,  where  the 
heat  is  less  oppressive,  and  the  air  delicious.  This  plan  would  be  much  more 
general  if  the  roads  were  belter.  At  present,  Cazalla,  Constantina,  and  Ara- 
cena,  which  are  the  principal  places,  and  are  quite  in  the  heart  of  the  Sierra, 
can  only  be  aj)proached  on  horseback,  and  even  then  with  difficulty.  The 
remedy  is  of  extreme  facility;  no  kiud  of  difficulty  existing  to  the  making  good 
roads  to  every  part  of  this  neglected  country.  Game  is  found  in  prodigious 
and  almost  incredible  quantities.  The  malaria  extends  some  distance  from  the 
river  into  the  Sierra ;  but  when  you  approach  the  centre  it  ceases.  Nothing 
can  be  more  beautiful,  or  more  fertile,  than  the  country  in  the  heart  of  the 
Sierra,  which  is  now  in  a  state  of  utter  neglect  and  despoblado.  The  soil  is  a 
rich  mould,  capable  of  producing  anything.  The  townships  have  large  tracts 
of  common  lanil,  which  are  waste,  and  unproductive;  whilst,  from  the  want  of 
management,  the  proprietors,  who  ought  to  be  wealthy  without  any  other 
possessions,  are  starving."  (vol.  i.  p.  136 — 138.) 

Agriculture.  —  The  soil  on  the  great  river  of  Malaga  lies  under  the  level  of 
the  river.  It  is  exactly  like  the  Campagna  of  Rome.  It  seems  particularly 
suited  for  tiie  growth  of  tobacco,  from  which  it  is  said  samples  have  been  pro- 
duced equal  to  that  of  the  Havannah. 

"  After  crossing  the  dreary  plains  of  La  Mancha,  I  descended  by  the  Puerto 
de  Almanza  to  the  Venta  del  Conde,  a  new  anil  spacious  posada,  recently 
built,  like  many  others,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  accommodation  on 
the  great  roads.  I  hired  a  nude,  and  proceeded  by  a  lovely  tract,  cultivated 
like  the  Val  d'Arno-,  to  San  Felipe,  or  Xativa  of  the  Moors.  The  castle, 
which  is  one  of  the  finest  ruins  in  Spain,  crowns  the  straggling  summits  of  the 
last  eminences  of  the  great  range,  which  suddenly  breaks  off' to  the  west  of  the 
Xucar,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  beautiful  huerta,  or  garden,  of  Valencia." 
(vol.i.  p.  28.) 

The  District  of  Alicante  "  is  cursed  with  an  aridity  which  prevents  its  being 
one  of  the  most  productive  spots  in  Europe.  An  establishment,  to  the  east 
of  the  city,  which  I  visited,  and  where  an  individual  had  introduced  some  of 
the  Valencia!!  modes  of  culture,  irrigation  and  artificial  grasses,  exhibited 
lucerne,  which  yielded,  they  assured  me,  twelve  cuttings  in  the  year.  This 
plant  was  certainly  known,  and  most  probably  introduced,  by  the  Moors." 
(vol.i.  p.31.)        ■ 
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In  the  valleys  of  the  Sierra  de  Gador,  "  the  vines  are  planted  amongst  the 
crumbling  schist,  and  afford  an  excellent  wine,  where  it  seems  impossible  any 
thing  should  grow.  Mulberries,  olive,  orange,  and  lemon  trees,  with  patches 
of  corn,  are  grown  wherever  they  can  be  watered,  and  not  the  smallest  poriion 
of  ground  is  lost."  (vol.  i.  p.  51.) 

At  Motril,  near  Granada,  "  an  important  branch  of  agriculture  has  lately 
been  tried  with  complete  success ;  the  production  of  rice  of  a  kind  brouf^ht 
from  Puerto  Rico,  which  is  called  nrroz  secano,  from  its  growing  on  dry 
ground,  like  corn,  and  not  requiring  to  be  laid  under  water,  which  causes  the 
fertile  lands  susceptible  of  this  lucrative  culture  at  Valencia,  and  other  parts  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  to  be  converted  into  abodes  of  pestilence  and  death. 
The  specimen  I  saw  grown  here  appeared  perfect,  and  several  species,  to  the 
number  of  no  less  than  fourteen,  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  were  in  the 
course  of  trial.  Should  they  answer,  the  benefit  to  this  country,  especially 
Valencia,  will  be  immense.  Coffee  has  been  tried,  but  unsuccessfully;  and  it 
is  hardly  to  be  regretted  that  experiments  should  have  failed,  so  seductive  in 
appearance,  but  the  produce  of  which  could  not  be  expected  to  withstand 
competition  with  the  tropical  climates,  and,  most  probably,  would  have  caused 
the  expenditure  of  time  and  capital  to  little  purpose.  The  cotton  grows 
well,  and  is  reputed  to  be  of  excellent  quality ;  but  they  complain  of  the 
autumnal  winds  being  injurious  to  the  crojjs  when  they  are  just  ripe. 

"  The  vega,  or  plain,  of  Motril  is  a  flat  which  has  been  formed  by  the 
transported  materials  brought  down  by  the  river  of  Orgiva,  the  mouth  of 
which  is  to  the  west.  At  a  league  distant  is  Salobrena,  a  bold  headland,  with 
a  ruined  castle  on  the  summit,  the  only  remains  of  the  palaces  and  hano-inw 
gardens  of  the  Moors,  of  whom  it  was  one  of  the  celebrated  retreats.  There 
is  a  small  vega,  principally  planted  with  sugar-canes :  all  around  is  desert. 
Almunecar  is  the  next  place,  which  is  a  small  neat  town  on  a  beautiful  bay, 
with  a  territory  of  sugar-canes.  There  is  a  large  establishment  lately  set  up, 
by  a  public-spirited  and  enterprising  company  of  Germans  at  Malaga,  with  a 
view  of  improving  the  manufacture  of  sugar  and  rum,  by  the  introduction  of 
English  machinery  in  place  of  the  rude  apparatus  of  the  old  Spanish  ingenios. 
A  sample  of  rum  I  tasted  was  certainly  equal  to  that  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
sugar  which,  by  the  old  method,  had  an  unpleasing  appearance,  but  was 
abundantly  saccharine,  will,  uo  doubt,  be  equally  good."  (vol.  i.  p.  70,  71.) 

"  The  batata,  or  sweet  potato  (Convolvulus  Batatas)  is  extensively  cultivated 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Malaga.  They  are  fully  equal,  or  superior,  to  those 
of  the  West  Indies,  and  are  sent  to  various  parts  of  the  country,  where  they 
are  roasted  and  eaten  with  the  dessert. 

Cochineal  Culture.  —  "  Another  branch,  which  promises  one  day  to  be  of 
great  value  to  this  part  of  the  coast,  is  the  cochineal  insect.  The  facility  of 
producing  it  has  been  proved  most  satisfactorily,  and  the  quality  is  excellent. 
Some  I  saw  at  Cadiz  was  considered  equal  to  the  best  from  America.  The 
difficulty  at  present  is  the  price,  as  they  say  it  cannot  be  brought  to  pay  the 
exfjense.  That  must,  however,  diminish  with  practice.  Another  complaint  is 
the  tithe,  which,  on  ;i  production  of  such  intrinsic  value,  is  a  serious  and  pro- 
bably insurmountab  o  evil,  and  will  operate  to  retard  the  progress  of  the 
cultivation,  unless  some  means  be  taken  to  prevent  it.  The  coast  of  Malaga 
seems  particularly  suited  to  it.  There  are  abundance  of  warm  and  sheltered 
spots  now  unproductive,  that  merely  require  the  addition  of  common  walls  to 
break  the  wind,  which  is  prejudicial  to  the  insects.  The  Cactus  Opuntia  grows 
naturally,  and  they  cannot  urge  the  argument  brought  against  the  increase  of 
the  mulberry  tree,  that  water  is  wanted."  (vol.  i.  p.  73,  74.) 

The  Agriculture  of  the  Plain  of  Valencia  "  is  on  a  par  with  that  of  any  dis- 
trict in  Europe,  and  is  a  decisive  proof  that  neither  climate,  nor  races  of  men, 
nor  surrounding  examples,  nor  badness  of  laws,  are  certain  impediments  to  the 
industry  of  man.  In  management  it  resembles  the  Val  d'Arno,  and  the  novel 
sight,  in  Spain,  is  seen  of  detached  houses,  which  are  very  small  and  scattered 
every  where  over  the  plain.     It  is  possible  this  isolated  mode  of  living  may 
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protlncc,  in  some  degree,  the  sullen  and  distrustful  manners  so  much  noticed 
in  the  peasantry,  and  so  different  from  the  social  and  frank  habits  of  the 
inhabitants  of  other  provinces,  who  live  constantly  together.  The  soil  is 
naturally  bad,  and  only  kept  productive,  like  the  Vega  of  Granada,  by  constant 
forcing  and  irrigation.  The  rice-grounds  are  the  most  lucrative  branch, 
drawing  the  waters,  which  convert  their  districts  into  pest-houses,  principally 
from  the  Xucar.  If  the  culture  of  airoz  secano,  mentioned  in  the  account  of 
Motril  (p.  329.),  be  introduced,  it  will  be  of  inestimable  advantage  to  the 
whole  of  this  kingdom.  At  present  the  corn  is  drawn  from  La  Mancha,  in 
exchange  for  rice,  and  oil,  and  other  articles.  The  oil  is  considered  the  best 
in  Spain,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  a  little  better  mode  of  manufacturing.  There  is 
a  noble  establishment  of  central  schools,  called  Esciiclas  Pias,  which  is  on  a 
very  large  scale,  and  appeared  admirably  conducted.  There  were  about  three 
thousand  bo}s  educated  gratis,  and  a  corresponding  separate  establishment  for 
girls  on  the  same  plan.  There  is  an  upper  branch  for  the  education  of  those 
whose  circumstances  enable  their  ex])cnses  to  be  paid,  who  are  lodged  and 
separately  kept,  and  prepared  for  the  higher  colleges.  The  academy,  also,  has 
a  very  numerous  attendance  of  youth,  to  learn  the  art  of  design. 

"  To  the  east  of  Valencia  the  country  is  flat,  forming  a  low  terrace,  almost 
imintcrrupted,  to  the  Ebro,  having  the  sea  on  one  side,  and  the  mountains  on 
the  other,  and  is  certainly  the  most  beautiful  drive  on  any  high  road  in  Spain. 
The  country  is  irrigated  wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  and  in  parts  where 
the  bare  rock  forbids  any  other  culture,  the  algarroba  (Caralonia)  yields  an 
ample  produce  for  the  maintenance  of  their  abundant  stock,  for  which  herbage 
is  denied  by  the  climate."  (vol.i.  p.  150 — lo.'i.) 

"  The  Si/sfcni  of  letting  Land  viu'ies  very  much.  In  many  parts,  the  lands 
are  regularly  let,  by  money  rent.  In  general,  however,  the  destructive  and 
improvident  mode  of  management  by  agents  is  the  practice.  In  others,  the 
metairle,  or  dividing,  sj'stem,  the  parties  sharing  the  produce,  as  in  Tuscany, 
might  be  found.  In  very  many  places,  the  peasantry  are  masters  of  tiie  soil, 
and  pay  very  little  rent.  In  a  portion  of  the  vast  possessions  of  Medina  Celi, 
which  came  under  mj'  observation,  one  ninth  only  of  the  value  of  the  rental 
was  paid  to  the  landlord,  the  rest  being  consumed  in  taxes  and  other  expenses. 
With  this  proportion,  and  the  paying  exorbitant  interest  when  money  is  re- 
quired, it  is  impossible  the  proprietors  can  be  otherwise  than  poor.  Agricul- 
ture is,  in  most  parts,  in  the  rudest  state. 

"  The  spring  corn  is  generally  thrown  on  the  ground,  which  has  not  been 
touched,  and  has  all  the  winter  weeds  remaining  in  it.  It  is  then  scratched 
in  with  a  miserable  plough,  and  left  to  natiu'e.  The  dryness  of  the  climate 
causes  this  to  be  a  trifling  evil,  for  heat  sets  in,  the  corn  ripens,  and  the  weeds 
perish  together. 

"  It  is  not  uncommon  in  the  south  to  see  men  returning  from  plough  seated 
on  a  mule,  or  even  on  an  ass,  with  their  w  hole  apparatus  tied  on  by  their 
sides.  Every  thing  is  in  the  same  proportion.  If  you  ask  them  why  they 
do  not  improve  ?  the  answer  would  be, '  who  is  to  pay  the  expense  ?  We  have 
already  more  corn  than  we  can  sell,  or  consume,  and  we  follow  the  plan  of  our 
ancestors.'  We  should  pause  before  condemning  this  reasoning,  when  we  see 
in  England  four  horses  and  a  bullock  dragging  one  plough,  yoked  in  a  line, 
and  foiu"  magnificent  horses  to  a  wheel-plouuh,  as  in  llampshire,  where  they 
can  only  plead  in  part  the  same  excuse.  The  Oriental  scriptui-al  practice  of 
ploughing,  with  many  yoke  together,  is  very  much  practised  in  Andalusia, 
where  I  have  counted  the  number  of  twelve,  as  in  the  calling  of  Eleazar." 
(vol.  ii.  p.  40,  41.) 

The  Roads  of  Spain.  —  "  More  has  been  done  in  Spain  since  the  peace,  con- 
sidering the  means  of  the  government,  and  the  local  difficulties,  in  improving 
the  old  and  in  making  new  roads,  than  in  any  country  in  Europe.  If  the 
present  system  be  persevered  in,  of  which  there  is  every  probability,  as  all 
parties  are  equally  desirous  of  doing  so,  in  a  few  years  every  principal  place  in 
the  countrv  will  be  made  easy  of  access.     The  great  line  of  road  between  the 
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capital  and  Bayonne  has  been  entirely  remade,  and  is  now  equal  to  most  in 
Europe.  The  branch  from  Burgos  to  Valladolid  might  be  supposed  to  be 
made  by  M'Adam.  Another  branch  to  Santander  is  now  open,  after  very 
great  exertion.  There  is  a  tolerable  road  from  Vittoria  to  Bilboa,  with  a 
branch  from  that  city  directly  to  the  great  line  of  Madrid ;  another  shorter 
line  is  also  constructing,  and  there  is  a  communication  with  Castro,  a  small 
town  on  the  coast,  between  Bilboa  and  Santander.  A  coast-road,  or  longi- 
tudinal line,  to  connect  the  northern  provinces,  is  entirely  wanting.  At 
present  the  lines  are  aU  lateral,  leading  only  from  the  interior  to  points  on  the 
shore ;  and  the  numerous  estuaries  and  rivers  form  strong  impediments  to  the 
construction  of  better  communications  in  countries  so  poor  and  thinly  peopled, 
and  at  present  almost  without  commerce.  From  Tolosa,  on  the  great  road 
to  Madrid,  there  is  a  communication  with  Pamplona,  Zaragoza,  and  Barcelona 
by  diligences  and  canal,  making  the  line  of  the  Ebro  complete.  The  new  road 
from  Vittoria  to  Pamplona,  which  has  been  made  at  a  vast  and  unnecessary 
expense,  from  the  profuse  manner  in  which  f/ie  metal  is  laid  on,  is  at  length 
nearlj'  completed,  and  was  expected  to  open  for  carriages  in  the  autunui  of 
1832.  It  was  finally  opened  in  the  spring  of  1833.  The  road  which  connects 
Barcelona  and  Madrid,  by  Zaragoza,  is  open,  and  some  details  only  are  wanting 
to  complete  it.  Tliis  is  become  the  favourite  communication  of  the  metro- 
polis with  the  Catalan  capital,  and  is  very  much  frequented.  The  roads  in 
Catalonia  are  excellent,  and  are  extending  wherever  the  policy  of  the  military 
authorities  has  permitted  it ;  for  there  are  districts  where  there  appear  to  be 
reasons  for  preventing,  as  much  as  possible,  an  invading  army  from  having 
facilities  to  penetrate.  The  roads  in  Valencia  are  tolerable,  but,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  capital,  are  very  much  injured  by  the  habits  of  the  peasantry  in  taking 
off  the  surface  for  manure  or  compost.  The  new  line  to  connect  that  city 
with  Madrid,  by  the  shortest  and  best  line  of  Cuenca,  instead  of  proceeding 
by  La  Mancha  and  the  Puerto  de  Almanza,  is  slowly  proceeding  to  com- 
pletion. A  road  is  partly  made  to  connect  Xativa,  on  the  plain  of  Valencia, 
with  Alcoy,  Alicante,  and  Murcia,  but  was,  when  I  passed  it,  suspended,  from 
a  difficulty  about  passing  through  some  place ;  and  the  government  have  since 
offered  a  premium  for  the  best  plan  of  a  new  line  by  the  coast.  The  road 
from  Murcia  to  Granada  is  practicable  for  carriages,  but  with  difficulty  in  the 
rainy  season,  and  requires  a  great  deal  of  improvement,  (iranada  is  the 
centre  of  an  important  part  of  the  kingdom,  which  has  hitherto  been  left  in 
the  greatest  neglect,  the  steps  which  were  taken  in  the  times  of  Charles  III. 
and  IV.  to  improve  it  not  having  been  followed  up.  At  present  it  participates 
in  the  general  move,  and  in  a  few  years  will  be  as  accessible  as  most  other 
parts.  The  line  to  Madrid,  through  Jaen,  is  complete,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  miles  from  the  latter  part  to  Baylen,  where  it  meets  the  great  road  of 
Andalusia.  It  does  the  highest  honour  to  the  engineers,  and  is  as  well  made 
as  any  road  in  Europe.  Ventas  and  posadas  are  still  wanted,  and  escorts  will 
be  very  useful  when  the  diligences  begin  to  circulate.  The  constructor  of 
this  road,  and  of  that  from  Burgos  to  Valladolid,  which  equal  the  best  roads 
in  the  world,  is  an  officer  of  engineers,  who  is  at  present  superintendent  of  the 
canal  of  Castile,  whose  talents  promise  to  make  him  of  the  greatest  use  to  his 
country.  A  contract  has  recently  been  made,  I  think  by  Ilemisa,  to  complete 
this  road,  and  those  which  connect  Granada  with  Motril,  the  nearest  point  on 
the  coast,  and  Malaga,  the  route  to  which  is  hardly  practicable  for  carriages  dur- 
ing the  rainy  season.  A  road  ought  to  be  made  from  Velez,  along  the  coast,  to 
Motril,  as  also  from  Velez  to  Granada.  Slalaga  has  only  two  carriage  outlets  at 
present ;  a  magnificent  road  by  Antequera,  which  is  the  direct  Matlrid  communi- 
cation, through  Ecija ;  and  that  to  Granada,  which  is  carried  through  Colmenar. 
A  line  is  imperiously  called  for  from  INIalaga,  to  communicate  with  Cadiz, 
Seville,  and  Lower  Andalusia,  throTigh  Ronda,  the  whole  of  which  valuable 
countiy  is  hardly  accessible.  Jealousy  of  the  plaza,  as  Gibraltar  is  emphati- 
cally termed  in  that  part  of  the  country,  as  the  fortress  par  excellence,  may 
iiave  occasioned  there  having  been  no  steps  taken  to  open  this  district.     The 
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routes  in  Estremadura  are  badly  kept ;  and,  after  the  severe  floods  in  the 
spring  of  1831,  the  communication  across  the  Tagus  was  cut  off  for  sometime, 
except  by  boats;  the  bridge  of  Ahnarez  never  having  been  repaired  since  the 
war  of  independence,  altliough  magnificent  pine  forests  are  close  at  hand.  I 
crossed  in  a  kintl  of  raft,  at  considerable  risk,  the  diligences  remaining  on  their 
respective  sides ;  and  in  a  posada^  where  we  slept,  were  galcras  full  of  pas- 
sengers, who  had  passed  fourteen  da}'s  waiting  for  an  abatement  of  the  flood, 
which  was  still  increasing.  The  roads  to  Galicia  and  Asturias  are  in  great 
part  complete,  excepting  across  the  lower  part  of  Old  Castile,  which  will  be  a 
work  of  great  expense,  and  cannot  yet  be  undertaken. 

"  A  vast  amelioration  has  taken  place  in  the  management  of  these  improve- 
ments. They  are  now  executed  entirely  by  contract,  by  which  means  govern- 
ment are  enabled  to  provide  exactly  for  the  demand,  and  proportion  the 
quantity  of  work  to  the  means  they  have  of  paying  for  it.  The  most  minute 
parcels  are  thus  advertised  in  the  papers,  and  let  to  the  best  bidder.  For- 
merly this  was  impossible ;  when  a  sum  was  ordered  to  be  expended  on  a 
public  work,  it  was  assailed  by  a  swarm  of  pillagers,  as  the  wasps  assemble  on 
a  sunny  day  arouml  fruit  or  honey  suddenly  exposed,  or  as  vultures  wind  a 
carcass  lately  killed,  and  assemble  from  the  distant  regions  of  the  air,  who  soon 
shared  it  out,  leaving  only  the  skeleton  to  attest  the  banquet  having  taken 
place.  This  is  the  chief  reason  for  the  country  abounding  in  unfinished 
monuments :  not  that  the  genius  soared  above  its  means  of  completion,  as  has 
been  supposed,  but  because  the  corruption  made  it  impossible  to  execute  any 
plan,  however  well  imagined. 

"  The  progress  which  is  made  in  these  enterprises  can  only  be  adequately 
appreciated  by  observation  of  difficulties  attending  it  from  local  impediments. 
As  soon  as  the  lines  of  road  are  practicable,  diligences  are  set  in  motion  upon 
them,  a  wcrk  of  no  small  liifficulty  at  first.  Tliose  who  have  traversed  the 
interior  of  Spain,  and  know  the  vcntas  and  posadas,  will  judge  of  the  labour  of 
establishing  acconmiodation  for  twenty  or  thirty  persons  in  one  of  these 
places."  (vol.i.  p.  207—211.) 

General  Improvement  of  Spain. — "  Before  any  progress,  or  even  a  commence- 
ment, can  be  made  in  the  political  and  economical  reorganisation  of  the 
kingdom,  the  present  system  of  retaining  the  nobles  about  the  court  in  the 
performance  of  the  menial  offices,  transmitted  from  the  dark  ages,  must  be 
reversed,  and,  in  place  of  being  restricted  from  it,  the  landholders  must  be 
compelled  to  build  houses,  and  live  at  least  a  part  of  the  year  on  the  estates ; 
and  the  stars  and  decorations,  instead  of  being  bestowed  for  services  alike  de- 
grading to  those  who  exact,  or  to  those  who  perform  them,  must  be  given  to 
the  founders  of  colonies,  or  the  makers  of  roads  and  bridges,  or  bestowed  for 
the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  by  the  construction  of  jmntanos,  and 
aceqidas,  or  breeding  of  horses,  and  planting  woods,  or  other  improvements." 
(vol  i.  p.  139,  160.) 

CHINA. 

The  Botany  and  Gardening  of  China  will  probabl}',  at  no  distant  period,  be 
examined  by  Europeans  in  a  more  accurate  manner  than  it  has  hitherto  been. 
It  appears,  from  a  review  of  Gutzlaff's  Travels,  in  the  Westminster  Review 
for  July,  that  "  the  Chinese,  so  far  from  having  a  deadly  hatred  to  foreigners, 
as  is  generally  supposed,  and  as  the  East  India  directors  assure  us  {Review, 
p.  25.3.),  are  exceedingly  fond  of  strangers,  anxious  to  trade  with  them,  and 
very  curious  to  know  every  thing  res[)ccting  Europe.  Some  parts  of  the 
country  are  of  extraordinary  richness  and  beauty.  C'ha-poo  is  the  principal 
seaport  which  carries  on  a  commerce  with  Japan.  This  conuncrce  is  entirely 
an  imperial  monopoly.  There  is  a  tolerable  harbour;  and  the  town,  together 
•with  its  suburbs,  is  [lerhaps  five  miles  in  circuit,  built  in  a  square,  and  inter- 
sected by  numerous  canals,  which  are  connected  with  the  Ilang-chow  river. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  beautiful  and  picturesque  appearance  of  the  sur- 
rounding region.     We  may  say,  that,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  range,  all  is  one 
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village,  interspersed  with  'towering  pagodas,  romantic  mausoleums,  and  nu- 
merous temples.  The  adjacent  country  is  called  the  Chinese  Arcadia ;  and 
surely,  if  any  territory  in  China  he  entitled  to  this  name,  it  is  the  tract 
around  Hang-chow  and  Cha-poo.  It  seems  that  the  natives  also  are  sensible 
of  their  advantage,  in  inhabiting  this  romantic  spot.  They  have  tried  to  im- 
prove upon  nature,  and  have  embellished  the  scenery  with  canals,  neat  roads, 
plantations,  and  conspicuous  buildings.  We  found  nowhere  so  much  open- 
ness and  kindness  as  among  them.  Their  intelligent  enquiries  respecting  our 
country  were  endless,  and  they  never  seemed  satiated  with  our  company." 
{Gutzlaff,  p.  429.,  as  quoted  in  Westminster  Review,  vol.  xxi.  p.  253.) 


Art.  III.     Domestic  Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

"Mi'mulus  Ho'dsoni. — Having  raised  what  I  think  a  pretty  variety  of  il/imu- 
lus,  I  send  you  a  plant  of  it ;  and  at  the  same  time  have  to  request  that,  if 
you  think  it  deserving  notice  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  will  you  adopt  the 
name  of  ilfimulus  Hodsoni?  The  plant  was  raised  from  seeds  of  M.  roseus, 
fertilised  with  the  pollen  of  M.  cardinalis. 

My  reason  for  wishing  it  to  be  named  after  my  respected  emploj'er  W.  S. 
Hodson,  Esq.,  is,  because  he,  for  upwards  oi  fourteen  years,  has  been  to  me  a 
"  kind  and  gentle  master;  "  and,  although  it  is  but  a  poor  compliment  to  pay  to 
his  kindness  and  generosity,  still  it  is  the  best  that  I  can  do  at  present,  and  I 
earnestly  hope  that  he  may  receive  it  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it  is 
tendered.  —  H.  Turner.     Botanic  Garden,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  June  19.  1837. 

We  have  lent  the  very  finely  grown  plant  (which  is  upwards  of  2  ft.  high, 
and  for  which  we  are  greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  Turner)  to  our  neighbour,  Mr. 
Hopgood,  Bayswater,  a  most  successful  propagator,  who  will  soon  have 
plants  of  it  for  sale.  —  Cond. 

SCOTLAND. 

i^'estuca  U^rW,  lire's  Fescue  Grass,  is  another  agricultural  grass  brought 
into  notice  by  Mr.  Bishop,  and  of  which  some  seeds  have  lately  been  distributed 
by  the  London  Horticultural  Society.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Munro,  of  the 
Horticultural  Society's  (Jarden,  Mr.  Bishop  observes,  "  Festuca  UV«  has 
the  peculiar  property  of  resisting  the  effects  of  drought  beyond  any  other 
grass  that  has  come  under  my  observation.  My  attention  was  first  attracted 
to  a  single  plant  of  it,  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh,  during  the  dry 
season  of  18-^6,  when  all  the  varieties  around  it  were  in  a  sickly  or  burnt  up 
state,  and  it  alone  remained  healthy  and  green.  I  have  exhibited  in  the 
Museums  at  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  &c.,  specimens  of  the  root  and  leaves,  from 
2  ft.  9  in.  to  3  ft.  in  length ;  last  year  I  sowed  out  with  it  some  very  poor 
gravelly  soil,  which  has  taken  well."  We  have  sent  a  i&^  seeds  of  this  species, 
and  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  meadow-grass  (Poa  pratensis  nervosa),  to  Mr.  Forbes, 
at  Woburn  Abbey,  and  also  to  Kew,  where,  we  trust,  they  will  be  introduced 
into  the  respective  grass  gardens,  as  standard  specimens,  as  well  to  make  them 
known  to  botanists  as  to  agriculturists.  —  Cond. 


Art.  IV.     The  London  Horticultural  Society  and  Garden. 

April  4.  1837.  —  Exhibited.  En\)h6tbia  splendens,  E.]aci\\xmicBjldra,'RQ- 
rbnia  pinnata.  Azalea  indica  Smithi/,  -Erica  pfcta.  Cineraria  /jopulifolia, 
Oncidium  ampliatum,  and  Brass/a  Lance«n«,  from  Mrs.  Lawrence.  Tecoma 
stans,  from  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  yirctostaphylos  ??/yrtif  olia,  from 
Win.  Harrison,  Esq.  Templetonw  retusa,  Tropae^olum  pentaphv Hum,  seedling 
verbena,  ^Iristolochia  trilobata,  from  Mr.  Labouchere.  Amarjlli*  sp.,  from 
Sir  Felix  Booth.  Dowler's  seedling  pears,  from  Covent  Garden  Market, 
under  the  name  of  Wild  Seedling.     Oranges  and  citrons,  from  the  Rev.  J. 
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Luscombe.  JSiiphorb/ff  splemlcns,  and  E.  B}r6n/«,  from  Mr.  J.  Green.  Ken- 
ncd/«  nionophylla,aiid  Keen's  seedling  strawberries,  from  R.  Eyies,  Esq.  White 
sugar  from  beet,  and  specimens  of  tiic  roots,  from  Mr.  Charlwood.  6'tLichys 
paliistris,  sorts,  from  Mr.  Ilcnekey.  7?hododeiuIron  arboreum,  which  has 
bloomed  for  eight  years  successively,  from  Mr.  Edmund  Johnston.  yJcacia 
jubrida,  E\.\\-)\\6Yhla  splendens,  E.  Byron/V/,  Styphelia  tubiflora,  /ihododeu- 
dron  brcntfordiense,  six  camellias  in  pots,  six  roses  in  ditto,  Jcanthus  mollis, 
Anthocercis  albicans,  and  a  new  white  Cyclamen,  from  Mr.  Glenny.  Golden 
Harvey  and  Hawthornden  apples,  from  J.  G.  Fuller,  Esq.  iihododen- 
dron  arboreum,  and  H.  i.  album,  Irom  Mr.  Wells.  Cut  flowers,  from  Mr.  Strang- 
wavs.  Two  seedling  cactuses,  one  Lady  of  Persia  pink,  Ruell;«  formosa,  and 
four  pots  of  seedling  cyclamens,  from  Mr.  Buck,  Blackheath.  CorrteV/  pnl- 
chella,  and  C.  speciosa,  from  G.  A.  Lake,  Esq.,  Tulse  Hill  House,  Brixton. 
Flscum  album,  on  the  oak,  from  Mr.  Loudon,  to  whom  it  was  sent  by  Mr.  D. 
Beaton  of  Haffiekl,  near  Ledbury,  (See  p.  206.).  Tropte^olum  brachyceras, 
from  Mr.  Thompson,  Norwood. 

From  the  Garden  of  the  Societi/.  Plants.  Berber'is  .(4quif61ium,  Acantho- 
phippium  bicolor,  yiristolochia  trilobata,  Zsricagrandinosa,  Indigofera  coccfnea, 
Nem6j)hila  insignis,  CamelhV/  iinbricata,  and  V.  Colvill//. 

Awarded.  A  silver  Knightian  medal  to  the  Rev.  J.  Luscombe,  for  oranges; 
and  to  iNIr.  J.  Green,  for  the  isuphorbis  sple'ndcns.  A  silver  Banksian  medal 
to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  for  Brass/«  Lancec/«« ;  to  Mr.  Thompson,  for  Tropae^olum 
brachyceras;  to  W.  Harrison,  Esq.,  for  Jrctostaphylos  w/yrtifolia  ;  to  R.  W. 
Eyles,  Esq.,  for  Kennedi«  longe-racemosa ;  to  ]\Ir.  G.  Gleiiny,  for  J^uphorb/a 
Byronifif ;  and  to  J.  G.  Fuller,  Esq.,  for  the  golden  Harvey  apples. 

April  18.  —  Read.  A  paper  on  the  INIethod  pursued  in  the  Cultivation  of 
the  Cattleyff,  by  Mr.  Wm.  Perrin,  gardener  to  R.  Harrison,  Esq. 

Exhibited.  Azalea  Indica  phcenicea,  and  iihododendron  arboreimi  var., 
from  Messrs.  Whitley  and  Osborn,  Fulham.  ylcaciaj'uniperina,  Azalea  indica 
alba,  Poniaderris  sp.,  scarlet  nonpareil,  golden  Harvey  and  Alfriston  apples, 
from  Mr.  Forbes,  gardener  to  H.  Pownall,  Esq.  y/cacia  verticillata,  Lantiina, 
Sellowii ;  Onciilium  carthaginense,  and  Styphelia  tubiflora,  from  Mr.  Glenny. 
(Satyrium  aureum,  from  J.  Reeves,  Esq.  Beaumont/a  grandiflora,  from  S.  F. 
Phel|)s,  Esq.  Oncldium  from  Jamaica,  O.  bifolium ;  Maxillaria  Harris6n<^ 
var.  M.  aromatica;  Brassm  caudata,  /Rhododendron  cinnamomeum,  and  a 
Chinese  azalea;  from  Messrs.  RoUisson.  A  brace  of  cucumbers,  from  Mr.  P. 
Flanagan.  A  lily  from  Guatemala,  and  an  orchideous  plant  from  Brazil,  from 
James  Bateman,  Esq.  Hybrid  rhododendron,  from  Mr.  Gaines.  /Rhodo- 
dendron Smith//,  7i'.  conspicuum.  Azalea  indica  pulchra  and  A,  i.  carnea,  from 
Messrs.  (.'handler.  Carlssa  spinarum,  from  G.  Kirkpatrick,  Esq.  Camelk'rt  Sie- 
boldt/,  and  Lobek'«  ^^ersicifolia,  from  Mr.  H.  Low\  Five  seedling  Cacti,  from 
Mr.  Robert  Buck.  A  pair  of  Etruscan  vine-pruners,  and  Camellia  corallina, 
from  Ednumd  Johnston,  Esq. 

From  the  Garden  of  the  Soeicti/. —  Oncldium  altissimum,  Cattleya  Forbes/i, 
yl'loe  distans,  .Sempervivum  urbicum,  Lidigofera  coccinea,  Nemophila  insignis, 
Dracaj^na  stricta,  Camellia  reticulata,  C.  imbricata,  C.  Colvillii,  and  Gray's 
invincible  camellia. 

Awarded.  A  silver  Knightian  medal  to  Messrs.  Whitley  and  Osborn,  for 
2?hododendron  arboreum ;  to  Mr.  G.  Glenny,  for  y/cacia  verticillata ;  to 
Messrs.  RoUisson,  for  the  new  variety  of  Oncidium  carthaginense  ;  to  Messrs. 
Chandler,  for  Azalea  indica  pulchra  ;  and  to  Messrs.  Low,  for  the  Camellia 
Sieboldti.  A  Banksian  medal  to  Mr.  Forbes,  for  golden  Harvey  apples;  and 
to  Mr.  Flanagan,  for  cucumbers. 

J\lay  1.  —  At  the  Anniversary  Meeting,  held  this  day,  the  following  officers 
were  elected:  —  T.  A,  Knight,  Esq.,  president;  T.  Edgar,  Esq.,  treasurer; 
G.  Bentham,  Esq.,  secretary ;  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Hon.  W.  F. 
Strangways,  and  Lancelot  Holland,  Esq.,  as  the  new  members  of  the  council. 

May  2. —  Read.  A  paper  on  the  Culture  of  the  Strawberry,  by  T.  A. 
Knight,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  president. 
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Exhibited.  Rhododendron  Smiths,  Caniell/«  corallina,  C.  exfmia;  Diosma 
capitata,  Cytisus  canariensis,  E'pacris  paludosa,  and  PuUenae'«  stn'cta;  from 
Messrs.  Cliandicr  and  Sons,  Vauxhall.  Oncidium  papilio,  £'uph6rb/«  jac- 
qyamccfldra,  six  seedling  cinerarias,  Nemopliila  insignis,  two  forced  roses  in 
pots,  and  one  seedling  cactus,  from  Mr.  John  Green,  gardener  to  Sir  E. 
Antrobus.  Stanh6pc«  grandiflora,  Jristolochia  trilobata,  i/ibiscns  sp.  nov., 
and  Eriostenion  ^uxifolium,  from  Mr.  Glenny.  Camell/«  Pressle)/,  from  Mr. 
Pressiey,  gardener  to  Walter  Boyd,  Esq.  Canielh'a  cocclnea  major,  ^partium 
sp.,  E'pacris  ceriflora,  Cattley«  sp.  from  Brazil,  and  Comesperma  sp.,  from 
Mr.  Young  of  Epsom.  Twenty-four  China  roses  in  pots,  from  Mr.  Lane  of 
Great  Berkhampstead.  Twenty-four  auriculas,  from  Mr.  H.  Groom  of  Wal- 
worth. Platylobium  chorizemifolium.  Azalea  indica  new  var.,  A.  i.  Smith«, 
EricsL  LinniE'ff,  E.  pelliicida,  Camell/a  reticulata,  AmarylliA-  Johnsoni  acu- 
minata, Trillium  grandiflorum,  Cactus  alata,  Euphovhia  jacquin;V<?/?o?Y/,  On- 
cidium divaricatum,  7i'hododendron  Smith;/,  and  Tropae^olum  tricolor;  from 
Mrs.  Lawrence.  Combretum  pnrpureum,  and  a  seedling  pelargonium,  from  G. 
Fleming,  gardener  to  C.  Ranken,  Esq.  Golden  russet,  London  pippin,  and 
margil  apples,  from  Mr.  George  Phillips,  gardener  to  Miss  Trevor,  Tingrith 
Gardens,  near  Woburn. 

From  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  Nemophila  atomaria,  Berberis  repens, 
B.  Jquifolium,  B.  glumacea,  Bibes  jwalvaceum,  B.  glutinosum,  B.  cereum,  B. 
sanguHieum  and  varieties,  B.  punctatum,  B.  tenuiflorum ;  Oncidium  altissimum, 
Pholitlota  sp.,  Acanthophippium  bicolor,  A'loe  virens,  A.  distans ;  Euphorbia 
il/yrsinites.  Clematis  montiina,  Camelb'«  imbricata,  C.  reticulata,  C.  ColvilhV 
Warratah,  various-flowered,  and  Gray's  invincible. 

Awarded.     A   Knightian  medal  to   Mrs.   Lawrence,  for  her  collection  of 


Pressle}',  for  the  new  striped  seedling  Camellw. 

3Iai/  16.  —  Bead.  A  paper  on  the  Preservation  of  the  early  Foliage  of 
Peach  and  Nectarine  Trees,  by  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  president. 

Exhibited.  Heartsease,  from  Mr.  H.  S.  Mountjoy.  Cinerarias,  from  Mr.  J. 
A.  Henderson.  Hardenpoint  or  beurre  ranee  pears  from  a  standard,  Chau- 
montel  ditto  from  a  standard,  Hardenpoint  or  beurre  ranee  ditto,  from  a  west 
wall,  from  John  Williams,  Esq.,  C.M.H.S.  Eight  pelargoniums  in  pots,  from 
Mr.  Dennis.  Oncidium  pulchellum,  Dendrobium  Calceolaria,  and  Epidendrum 
sp.,  from  Mr.  P.  N.  Don,  gardener  to  James  Bateman,  Esq.  Ardisia  panicu- 
lata,  Cytisus  Webbic/Hr/,  C.  i?hododaphne,  and  Oxylobium  argenteum,  from  Mr. 
Thomas  Harris.  Azalea  Indica  phoenicea,  and  A.  i.  alba,  from  Mr.  Glenny. 
Three  pots  of  seedling  cinerarias,  Canna  Sellow//,  Calceolaria  Fothergilh', 
Cliv/«  nobilis,  O'xalis  Piottce,  brown-flowered  nasturtium,  Anigozanthus  sp. 
from  Swan  lliver,  Cluyti«  sp.  from  Swan  River. 

From,  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  Berberis  fascicularis,  Bibes  speciosum, 
iS-^arcissus  tubiflorus,  M  angustifolius,  N.  odoriitus  ;  Fritillaria  vittata,  F.  py- 
renaica,  F.  Meleagris  var. ;  Acanthophippium  bicolor,  Myanthus  cernuus, 
Oncidium  divaricatum,  Malpfghi«  crassifolia.  Phlox  DrummondH,  7'i'rinus 
Lychnidea,  J?uph6rb/rt  jlfyrsinites,  Oxyura  chrysanthemciides,  Plectrites  con- 
gesta.  Calceolaria  pendula,  Camelh'a  reticulata,  C.  Colvillii',  C.  imbricata. 

Awarded.  A  Knightian  medal  to  Mr.  Bateman,  and  Banksian  medals  to 
Mrs.  Marryat,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Henderson,  for  the  plants  this  day  exhibited. 

The  lists  of  prizes  awarded  at  the  first  and  second  exhibitions  will  be 
given,  with  that  of  the  third,  in  our  next. 


Art.  V.     Covent  Garden  Market. 

The  favourable  change  in  the  weather  has  produced  a  corresponding  dif- 
ference in  the  supplies  furnished  to  the  market ;  and  an  equally  general  cflcct  as 
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regards  the  prices  of  mos  t  of  the  leading  articles  usual!}'  supplied  at  this 
season,  the  most  important  of  which  are  lettuces  and  peas  :  of  the  former  a 
large  supply  has  been  furnished,  of  most  excellent  quality,  the  prices  quored 
are  very  low,  and  the  article  is  bnt  little  in  demand;  of  the  latter,  a  very 
considerable  quantity  was  furnished  in  sacks  and  sieves,  but,  being  nuich  in 
request,  they  obtained  rather  better  prices  than  in  the  earlier  period  of  the 
■week,  or  rather  than  on  the  preceding  market-day.  New  potatoes,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  better  supply  of  other  vegetables,  have  receded  materiallj'  in 
value.  Cauliflowers  are  being  liberally  supplied,  and  arc  likely  to  be  more 
generally  so,  should  the  present  dry  warm  weather  continue  to  prevail ;  the 
present  prices  are  moderate.  Strawl)erries  from  the  open  ground  are  plen- 
tiful, with  the  prospect  of  a  heavy  crop  :  generally,  the  prices  quoted  can 
only  be  said  to  rule  for  the  da\-,  as  they  are  materially  depressed  or  affected 
by  every  day's  market.  Gooseberries  and  currants  are  reporteil  to  be  a  heavy 
crop,  consequently  will  be  cheap.  Cherries  are  also  generally  plentiful,  and 
will  be  very  moderate  in  price.  Of  all  other  fruits  little  can  be  said,  but  the 
reports  are  generally  favourable.  —  C.  G.  M.     June  24'.  1837. 
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Peas,  JP-'-h.'in 

y  per  sieve 

C  per  sack 


The  Cabbage  Tribe. 

Cabbage,  per  dozen  : 

White 

Plants,  or  Coloworts  . 
Cauliflowers,  per  dozen 

Legumes. 
'  per  barge  of  6  J  sieves 
"  f  sieve 
lieve 
.  per  sack 
Beans,  per  half  sieve 
Kidneybeans  (forced),  perhun. 

Tubers  and  Roots. 

rper  ton 

Potatoes      -     -J  per  cwt. 

Cper  bushel  - 
Kidney,  per  bushel 
Scotch,  per  bushel 
New,  per  pound 
Turnips,  While,  per  bunch  . 
Carrots  young,  per  bunch  - 
Red  Beet,  per  dozen 
Scorzonera,  per  bundle 
Horseradish,  per  bundle 
Radishes  : 

Red,  |)er  dozen  hands  (24  to 

30  each) 
White  turnip,  per  bunch 

The  Spinach  Tribe. 

Spinach  [P"f'T.      -      - 
^  I  per  halt  sieve 

Sorrel,  per  half  sieve    - 

The  Onion  Tribe. 

Onions,  green  (Ciboules),  per 

bunch  ... 

Leeks,  per  dozen  bunches   - 

Garlic,  per  pound 

Asparaginous  Plants, 

Salads,  ^c. 

Asparagus,  per  hundred : 

Large        -       .  .        . 
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Small  .  .  - 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  A  Series  of  Articles  on  the  Insects  most  injurious  to  Culti" 
vators.  By  J.  O.  Westwood,  F.L.S.,  Secretary  to  the  Entomo^ 
logical  Society  of  London. 

No.  6.     The  Asparagus  Beetle. 
One  of  the  most  elegant  species  of  coleopterous  insects  found 
in   this   country    is    the  little  beetle   which  is   attached   to   the 
asparagus,  and  whose  habits  will  form  the  subject  of  the  present 
article. 

Order,  Coleoptera  Linncsus.     See  p.  100. 

Family,  Crioc^ridae  Leach.    (Plant  beetles,  so  named  after  the  principal  genus.) 

Genus,  Crioceris  Geoffroy.  (A  name  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  signify- 
ing a  ram's  horns ;  in  allusion  to  the  form  of  the  antennae,  which  are 
cylindrical,  with  globular  joints,  somewhat  like  the  horns  of  a  ram.)  Lema 
Fabricius,  Chrysomela  Linnaiis. 

Species,  Crioceris  asparagi  LinncBus  (Chrysomela  asp.)  Donov.  Brit.  Ins., 
i.  pi.  28. 

Le  Criocere  porte  Croix  de  I'Asperge  Geoffroy  Iiu.  Paris.,  vol.  i.  p.  241. 

This  beautiful  little  insect  is  ordinarily  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  length,  of  an  oblong  form,  with  the  head  rather  broader 
than  the  thorax,  which  is  cylindrical,  and  narrower  than  the 
elytra.  Its  general  colour  is  a  fine  blue  black :  this  is  the 
colour  of  the  legs  and  head  :  the  antennae  are  black  ;  the  thorax, 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  upper  surface  of  the  prothorax, 
is  of  a  fine  red,  with  two  dorsal  black  spots,  which,  in  some 
individuals,  are  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  visible.  The  elytra 
are  long,  each  having  several  rows  of  impressed  spots ;  the  ex- 
ternal margin  is  orange-coloured  ;  the  central  part,  or  suture, 
blue  black  ;  the  disc  of  each  elytra  is  varied  with  cream-coloured 
and  blue-black  marks,  which  have  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
a  cross  upon  a  pale  ground,  the  transverse  bar  of  the  cross  being 
in  the  centre  of  the  back.  These  spots  vary  occasionally  in 
their  size :  sometimes,  for  instance,  the  pale  humeral  spot  is 
wanting,  and  in  others  the  bars  of  the  cross  disappear.  The  spe- 
cimen figured  represents  the  ordinary  appearance  of  the  insect 
greatly  magnified. 
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Fig.  109.  represents  a  branch  of  asparagus,  infested  with  the 
asparagus  beetle  in  its  different  states.  In  this  figure,  a  a  are 
the  eggs  ;  b  b,  the  larvae;  c  c,  the  exuviae  of  the  larvae ;  and  d, 
the  imago :  e  is  part  of  the  branch  not  yet  attacked.  Fig.  1 1 0. 
shows  the  eggs  («),  the  larva  (b),  the  pupa  (c),  and  the  perfect 
insect  (<i),  all  greatly  magnified. 


During  the  last  summer,  this  insect  abounded  to  a  very  great 
extent,  amongst  the  asparagus,  in  some  parts  of  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London.  It  was  especially  troublesome  hi  the  gardens 
of  Syon  House ;  but  it  appeared  to  be  very  local  in  its  habits  ; 
as  some  places  were  quite  free,  although  at  no  great  distance 
from  infested  spots.  It  appeared,  also,  in  great  quantity  in  my 
father's  garden  at  Hammersmith  ;  so  that  I  had  good  oppor- 
tunities of  investigating  its  habits.  Kirby  and  Spence  merely 
say  of  it:  "The  diuretic  asparagus,  towards  the  close  of  the 
season,  is  sometimes  rendered  unpalatable  by  the  numerous  eggs 
of  Lema  asparagi  Fabr. ;  and  its  larvai  feed  upon  the  foliage 
after  the  heads  branch  out."  {Introduction,  vol.  i.  p.  192.)  It  is, 
however,  in  the  latter  case  that  the  injury  caused  by  this  insect 
must  be  most  material ;  and  especially  in  respect  to  young 
plantations  of  this  vegetable.  This  insect  has  again  appeared  in 
our  garden  this  summer;  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  it  prefers 
the  young  seedling  beds  to  the  coarse  full-grown  shoots  which 
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have  been  allowed  to  run  up.  The  injury,  I  have  no  doubt, 
which  a  young  seedling  bed  would  receive  from  its  attacks 
would  have  the  effect  of  greatly  weakening  the  roots ;  for 
the  whole  of  the  leaves  (as  we  may  term  the  slender  elegant 
spray),  being  entirely  consumed,  the  plants  would  necessarily 
lose  a  great  deal  of  nourishment,  and  be  less  able,  in  the  follow- 
ing season,  to  throw  up  good  heads,  which,  of  course,  it  is  the 
cultivator's  chief  interest  to  obtain. 

It  is  not,  however,  by  the  insect  in  the  perfect  state  that  the 
mischief  is  caused  :  at  this  period  of  its  existence,  its  whole 
object  is  to  continue  its  kind,  and  eating  is  no  longer  a  matter 
of  necessity  :  it  is  by  the  larva,  or  grub,  that  the  injury  is 
produced. 

The  females  deposit  their  eggs  upon  the  young  and  tender 
stems,  seeming  to  prefer  those  which  support  the  flowers.  These 
eggs  are  of  a  long  oval  form,  and  of  a  large  size  compared  with 
the  insect ;  hence,  it  is  probable  that  a  single  female  does  not 
deposit  above  eight  or  ten  eggs.  They  are  affixed  to  the  stem 
at  one  end,  by  means  of  a  black  viscid  secretion,  which  dyes  the 
surrounding  part  of  the  stem  for  a  short  distance.  I  have  often 
observed  two  eggs  placed  together;  one  being  attached  at  the 
extremity  of  the  other.  Their  colour  is  dirty  slate.  In  a  short 
time,  the  larvae  are  produced.  In  this  state,  they  are  quite  the 
reverse  of  their  parents,  and,  instead  of  exhibiting  a  variety  of 
colours  and  elegant  markings,  they  are  of  a  disgusting  form  and 
a  dirty  slaty  green  colour,  almost  black;  and,  when  disturbed, 
the  emit  a  considerable  quantity  of  thick  black  fluid.  The  body 
is,  as  usual,  composed  of  13  segments,  the  first  of  which,  or 
the  head,  is  black  and  supplied  with  strong  4-toothed  jaws,  and 
short  antennae ;  the  next  segment,  or  the  prothorax,  is  marked 
with  two  shining  black  spots,  of  a  leathery  texture,  and  is  fur- 
nished on  the  nnder  side  with  two  short,  articulated,  black  legs,  as 
is  also  each  of  the  two  following  segments :  the  remaining  segments 
are  gradually  thickened.  The  general  consistence  of  the  body 
is  fleshy,  the  external  integument  being  thin  and  membrana- 
ceous ;  the  segments  of  the  abdominal  part  of  the  body  are 
furnished  with  fleshy  tubercles,  which  are  employed  as  legs. 
The  body  is  also  armed  at  its  extremity  with  a  similar  pair  of 
these  fleshy  proleg-like  tubercles.  Bouche  {Nahirgesch.  der  In- 
seki.,  i.  tab.  x.  f.  38.)  has  represented  this  larva :  the  figure, 
however,  is  destitute  of  thoracic  legs,  and  the  body  is  represented 
as  clothed  with  bristles.  This  is  incorrect,  there  being  no  hairs 
upon  the  rings  of  the  body;  which,  both  in  general  appearance 
and  colour,  reminds  more  of  the  trunk  of  the  elephant  than  any 
thing  else.  It  is  the  habit  of  the  larva  of  the  typical  species  of 
this  genus  (Crioceris  merdigera  Lhm.)  to  form  a  covering  for 
itself  of  its  own  excrement  (in  the  manner  described  by  Reau- 
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mur,  and  introduced  into  the  Insect  Aychitecture);  but  tlie  larva 
of  the  asparagus  beetle  is  different  in  its  habits,  following  the 
ordinary  plan  in  this  respect.  The  larvae  are  to  be  found  from 
the  end  of  June  till  September.  They,  of  course,  do  not  appear 
nntil  the  asparagus  is  sufficiently  grown  for  their  support ;  the 
eggs  being  deposited  on  the  plant,  and  not  in  an  adjacent  situ- 
ation ;  and  they  arrive  at  their  full  growth  in  about  a  fortnight. 
They  are  most  partial  to  the  tenderest  shoots  ;  and,  even  whilst  I 
have  been  writing  this  notice,  some  of  the  largest  of  these  larvae 
had  quitted  the  twig  on  which  they  were  feeding  in  order  to 
attack  a  much  younger  and  tenderer  stem  which  1  had  placed  by 
its  side.  They  shed  their  skins  several  times,  the  exuviae  being 
visible  amongst  the  unconsumed  twigs  of  the  asparagus.  When 
full  grown,  the  larvae  descend  into  the  ground,  where  they  con- 
struct a  thick  pergameneous  cocoon,  in  which  they  are  transformed 
into  white  pupae  of  the  ordinary  form  ;  the  limbs,  antennce,  and 
wings  being  folded  in  separate  sheaths  along  the  breast. 

This  state  lasts  about  another  fortnight ;  so  that  six  or  seven 
weeks  may  be  considered  as  the  duration  of  the  insect's  life;  one 
third  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  egg,  another  third  by  the 
larva,  and  the  remaining  third  by  the  pupa  and  imago  states. 
The  perfect  insect  will,  however,  live  a  long  time  if  confined  ; 
some,  which  1  kept  last  autumn  in  a  box,  remaining  alive  for 
many  weeks ;  though,  had  they  been  able  to  deposit  their  eggs 
in  a  proper  situation,  they  would  doubtless  have  died  long 
before.  Some  individuals,  also,  survive  the  winter  :  indeed,  I  am 
inclin'ed  to  think  that  the  insect,  through  this  inclement  part  of 
the  year,  is  in  the  imago  state,  hidden  in  some  secret  place  or 
other,  and  not  in  the  pupa  state,  as  is  ordinarily  the  case  with 
insects  in  general.  Certainly,  the  closely  allied  species,  Crioceris 
cyanella,  may  be  found  under  the  bark  of  willows,  throughout 
the  winter ;  and  I  saw  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  C.  asparagi 
creeping  about  the  asparagus  bed  as  soon  as  ever  the  plants  ap- 
peared above  ground.  This,  of  course,  is  an  important  part  of 
the  insect's  economy;  because,  if  the  fact  be  as  I  suppose,  it  will 
be  evident  that  the  beetles,  which  make  their  appearance  in  the 
spring,  are  destined  to  be  the  parents  of  the  whole  of  the  future 
broods ;  and,  therefore,  by  bestowing  a  little  trouble  during  the 
time  of  cutting  the  asparagus,  in  order  to  kill  the  few  beetles 
then  visible  (which,  from  their  bright  and  lively  colours,  would 
be  a  very  easy  task),  much  of  the  subsequent  injury  would  be 
remedied.  It  is  certain,  however,  that,  if  this  precaution  be  not 
taken,  the  propagation  of  the  insect  is  very  rapid;  and  as,  during 
the  summer  months,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  egg,  larva,  and  imago 
states  at  the  same  time  on  the  same  plant,  it  is  evident  that  there 
is  no  regularity  in  the  succession  of  the  broods.  Even  after- 
wards, when  the  asparagus  is  full  grown,  some  of  the  plants  are 
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liable  to  be  entirely  stripped  of  their  foliage  by  the  larva ;  and 
it  would  be  worth  while,  even  then,  to  catch  as  many  of  the 
perfect  beetles  as  possible,  in  order  to  diminish  the  invaders  of 
the  next  year's  crop.  The  beetle  is,  however,  very  cunning; 
for  no  sooner  is  it  approached,  than  it  turns  to  the  under  side  of 
the  stalk,  and,  if  disturbed,  drops  down,  and  feigns  death.  I 
have  found  the  best  thinu;  to  use  was  a  green  jjauze  bajij-net 
held  under  the  plants,  which  were  then  shaken,  and  the  insects 
fell  into  it. 

Crioceris  12-punctata  Linn,  is  another  species  of  the  same 
genus,  which  is  also  found  upon  the  asparagus.  In  this  country, 
however,  it  is  extremely  rare. 


Art.  II.     Remarks  on  the  State  of  Gardening,  and  of  Cultivation 
generally,  in  Belgium.     By  John  Maddison. 

The  want  of  capital  is  severely  felt  amongst  all  classes  in  Bel- 
gium ;  not  that  this  country  is  poor,  or  that  there  are  not  many 
rich  individuals  inhabiting  it,  but  because  the  property  of  each 
individual  with  a  family  is  so  cramped,  that  he  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  the  master  of  his  own  money.  Amongst  gardeners, 
and  the  mercantile  classes,  this  appears  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
drawbacks  to  their  improving  their  fortunes :  because,  should  a 
gardener,  for  instance,  marry  a  woman  with  some  money  or 
land,  if  he  should  happen  to  have  a  family,  and  his  wife  should 
die  before  him,  he,  as  the  husband,  by  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try, can  only  take  a  share  of  his  wife's  property,  as  one  of  his 
own  children  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  he  has  three  children,  he  can  only 
have  for  his  share  a  fourth  part,  as  soon  as  the  children  come  of 
age ;  at  which  time  each  child  has  a  right  to  demand  his  part  of 
his  mother's  property.  So  that  a  man  with  a  large  family  has 
innumerable  drawbacks  to  prevent  him  from  increasing  his 
capital.  The  law  of  division  of  property,  at  first  sight,  appears 
to  be  just;  but,  in  reality,  it  is  more  injurious  than  any  law  of 
entail ;  because,  let  a  child  be  as  great  a  vagabond  as  possible, 
he  has  still  a  right  to  his  share ;  and,  if  he  Is  not  satisfied  with 
that  share,  he  has  a  right  to  insist  that  the  property  should  be 
sold,  and  the  produce  be  equally  divided.  Instances  of  this  are 
occurring  every  day ;  and  it  is  rare  to  meet  with  an  old  establish- 
ment of  plants  which  has  remained  in  the  family  for  many  years. 
This  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  many  causes  why  plants  are 
so  cheap  on  the  Continent,  where  sales  are  continually  occurring: 
another  great  reason  is,  that  almost  every  gentleman,  more  or 
less,  sells  or  exchanges  his  plants,  or  pays  his  gardener  partly 
in  plants,  or  allows  him  to  sell  his  plants.  Again,  fine  old  trees, 
which,  in  England,  are  so  much  the  ornaments  of  estates,  and 
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which  have  remained  on  those  estates  perhaps  for  centuries,  are 
here  almost  unknown,  except  on  property  belonging  to  govern- 
ment. The  planting  of  oaks  is  becoming  every  day  more  rare, 
because  the  present  generation  has  but  little  chance  of  reaping 
any  profit  from  them  except  as  underwood  ;  whereas  poplars 
{P.  alba  and  P.  canadensis),  which  here  become  large  trees  in 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  are  almost  universally  planted.  It 
is  a  common  practice  in  this  country  for  the  members  of  the  same 
family,  who  have  an  equal  interest  in  the  property,  to  live  all 
together  in  the  old  family  mansion ;  by  which  means  an  old  tree, 
and  a  fine  establishment  of  plants,  have  a  chance  afforded  of  con- 
tinuing a  few  years  longer ;  but,  should  a  dispute  take  place 
amongst  the  members  of  the  family,  both  trees  and  plants  run  a 
great  risk  of  being  brought  to  the  hammer. 

From  the  mediocrity  of  people's  fortunes  in  Belgium,  it 
cannot  be  wondered  that  gardeners  and  labourers  are  so  badly 
paid  as  they  are,  and  that  gentlemen's  gardens  are  kept  in  such  a 
slovenly  state.  What  satisfaction  has  a  gentleman,  in  that  country, 
in  building  a  handsome  range  of  plant  structures,  and  heating 
them  by  steam  and  hot  water  ;  or  in  keeping  up  his  garden  in  the 
first  style  of  neatness,  and  employing  first-rate  artists  in  thela}'- 
ing  out  of  his  grounds  ;  when  he  knows  that,  at  his  death,  should 
he  have  three  or  four  children,  his  fine  establishment  must  either 
come  to  the  hammer,  or  be  neglected  for  want  of  funds  to  keep 
it  up  ?  There  is  no  country,  that  1  know  of,  where  the  taste  for 
gardening  is  so  strong  as  in  Belgium  ;  but,  instead  of  the  fine 
collections  of  plants  which  ought  to  be  seen,  they  are,  with  a 
few  exceptions  (such  as  the  orange  trees  of  the  Due  d' Aremberg, 
some  of  which  are  very  old),  really  not  worth  looking  at  as 
collections.  This  is  not  only  the  case  here,  but  it  is  the  same 
about  Paris  ;  where,  with  nearly  a  million  of  inhabitants,  there 
is  scarcely  a  passable  j^^v'i'f//^  botanic  collection  of  plants. 

Yet,  with  this  law^  of  division  of  property,  are  the  lower 
orders  better  paid,  better  clothed,  better  fed  or  better  instructed 
than  in  England  ?  The  labourer  obtains  here,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ghent  (which  may  be  called  the  Manchester  of  Belgium), 
\0d.  a  day  in  winter,  and  15.  per  day  in  summer,  without  food. 
In  point  of  clothing,  in  winter,  the  English  and  Flemish  labourers 
are  nearly  on  a  par,  with  the  exception  of  the  sabo/s,  or  wooden 
clogs,  which  retard  the  motions  of  the  Flemings  considerably ; 
but  which  are  constantly  worn,  though  the  soil  is  so  dry  and 
sandy,  that  leather  shoes  (about  25.  6(1.  a  pair)  would  be  much 
preferable.  In  summer,  however,  the  Flemish  labourer  dispenses 
with  the  use  of  both  shoes  and  stockings  when  at  work.  In 
point  of  diet,  black  bread  made  of  rye,  potatoes,  buttermilk,  with 
at  times  the  fat  of  pork  spread  on  bread,  instead  of  butter,  is  the 
common  food. 
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In  point  of  instruction,  the  Flemish  peasant's  family  can  neither 
read  nor  write  ;  nor  do  the  village  priests  seem  anxious  that  they 
should  know  any  thing  except  what  regards  their  religion.  In 
villages  where  the  burgomaster  (mayor)  is  an  enlightened  indi- 
vidual, schools  are  beginning  to  make  their  appearance  ;  because 
in  such  places  the  priests  cannot  have  their  own  way  ;  but,  in 
places  where  the  burgomasters  are  common  farmers,  and  where, 
in  some  places,  they  can  scarcely  sign  their  own  names,  nothing 
can  be  done  without  the  consent  of  the  priests,  who  are  generally 
opposed  to  schools. 

The  peasant  here,  with  a  few  acres  of  land  of  his  own,  and  a 
cow  and  pig,  may  certainly  be  said,  for  the  time,  to  be  inde- 
pendent; but,  as  he  has  generally  a  large  family,  his  few  acres  of 
land,  in  the  event  of  death,  is  brought  to  the  hammer,  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  family  ceases,  and  they  become  again  day 
labourers. 

The  nonpayment  of  tithes  appears,  at  first  sight,  to  be  a  great 
relief  to  the  land  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  land  tax 
with  which  the  land  is  charged  neutralises  the  advantage ;  the 
difference  being  merely,  that  the  clergy  receive  their  stipend  direct 
from  the  government,  instead  of  from  the  parishioner,  whose 
land  and  furniture  are  taxed  by  government  to  pay  it.  Thus, 
though  the  odium  of  paying  tithe  is  saved,  in  reality  there  is  no 
saving  in  money,  and  the  clergyman  himself  receives  his  stipend 
always  regularly.  The  obligation  of  priests  to  reside  amongst  their 
parishioners,  and  the  neatness  of  the  parsonages,  in  this  country, 
are  well  worth  imitation  in  the  villages  in  England ;  and  I  am 
sure,  from  the  liberal  education  which  our  clergy  receive,  that 
their  parishioners  would  be  benefited  by  it :  whereas,  here,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Flemish  villages  labour  under  great  disad- 
vantages ;  43ecause  their  clergymen,  being  born  of  poor  parents, 
like  themselves,  have  only  an  opportunity  of  I'eceiving  a  religious 
education,  and  are,  therefore,  by  no  means  adapted  to  instruct 
youth,  except  in  such  things  as  immediately  concern  their  religion. 
True  it  is,  that  there  are  many  pious  and  conscientious  men 
amongst  them,  but  their  education  prevents  them  being  enlight- 
ened men  of  the  world  :  and  we  all  know  that  religion  alone, 
without  any  other  qualification,  will  not  do  for  the  present 
generation. 

In  a  country  where  the  taste  for  gardening  is  so  great  amongst 
all  classes  of  people,  it  is  astonishing  to  find  so  few  national 
publications  upon  the  cultivation  of  plants.  Those  that  are 
begun  are  seldom  of  long  duration ;  and  the  Horticulteur  Beige, 
a  work  very  well  adapted  to  this  country,  was,  a  short  time  since, 
very  near  being  given  up,  from  nothing  but  the  idleness  and  want 
of  spirit  manifested  by  its  different  conductors.  Both  the  con- 
ductors of  a  botanical  publication,  and  the  readers  also,  appear 
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here,  after  a  time,  to  lose  heart.  The  people  are  either  not  a 
reading  nation,  or  the  fashion,  as  yet,  has  not  taken  sufficient  root 
to  enable  a  botanical  work  to  answer.  There  is  at  present  a 
piratical  work  at  Brussels,  named  the  Flore  Universellei  ou  E7i- 
ct/clograp/ne  dii  liegiie  Vegetal,  conducted  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  which  contains  drawings  taken  from  the 
greater  part  of  the  works  published  in  England.  The  figures  of 
-the  plants  are  by  no  means  well  executed  ;  but,  from  the  cheap- 
ness of  the  work,  and  from  the  idea  it  gives  of  the  plants,  it  is 
one  which  ought  to  answer;  and  yet,  I  am  given  to  understand 
that  it  scarcely  pays  its  expenses,  our  Continental  neighbours 
esteeming  both  plants,  and  publications  on  plants,  more  for  their 
cheapness  than  for  their  real  merit.  The  only  work  that  I  really 
know  deserves  mentioning  is  the  Bon  Jardinicr,  published  at 
Paris,  by  Messrs.  Vilmorin  and  Poiteau  ;  but,  as  this  is  published 
in  French,  it  is  a  work  very  little  read  by  the  working  gardeners 
in  Belgium,  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  only  acquainted  with  the 
Flemish  language.  The  Bon  Jardinier,  as  a  work  for  beginners, 
is  inestimable ;  and  no  amateur,  who  has  the  garden  mania  in 
the  least  degree,  ought  to  be  without  a  copy.  The  part  written 
by  M.  Vilmorin,  on  the  agricultural  seeds  and  grasses,  is  well 
worth  the  perusal  of  any  agriculturist.  Its  fault  [which  is  alto- 
gether unavoidable]  is,  that  every  year  nearly  the  same  matter  is 
published  which  was  published  the  preceding  year. 

Between  the  towns  of  Courtrai  and  Menin,  and  in  the  environs 
of  Lockeren  and  St.  Nicholas,  in  the  Pays  de  Waes,  the  finest 
flax  in  Europe  is  considered  to  be  cultivated  ;  and  yet,  from  want 
of  means,  the  farmer  cannot  make  the  most  of  it.  In  the  first 
place,  his  farm  is  generally  too  small  to  enable  him  to  give  his 
land  rest  between  the  different  sowings  of  his  flax  ;  and  the 
longer  the  interval  between  each  sowing  of  flax,  the  better  is  the 
produce.  He  can  neither  afford  to  procure  his  seed  direct  from 
Riga,  which  is  considered  amongst  flax-growers  as  indispensable, 
nor  can  he  afford  to  employ  machinery  to  turn  his  produce  into 
linen.  All  these  circumstances  are  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
Fleming,  and  all  arise  from  the  same  cause,  the  want  of  capital ; 
which  want  of  capital  arises,  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  wholly, 
from  the  laws  on  property.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  (and  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  true,  and,  if  so,  it  serves  to 
mark  the  benefit  of  large  capital  to  the  community  in  general), 
that  flax  purchased  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Courtrai,  by  the 
English  merchant,  in  its  rough  state,  and  thence  sent  to  the 
North  of  Ireland  to  be  manufactured  into  what  is  called  Irish 
linen,  will,  on  its  return  to  Belgium,  in  the  form  of  Irish  linen, 
sell  for  less  than  linen  of  the  same  quality  manufactured  in  this 
country. 

The  town  of  Lille,  in  France,  formerly  a  part  of  Flanders,  is 
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renowned  for  its  culture  of  the  carnation,  called,  in  the  Bon 
Jardinier,  ceillet  flamand.  At  Lille  this  plant  is  certainly  culti- 
vated in  perfection ;  and,  whether  it  proceeds  from  the  presence 
of  lime  in  the  soil,  or  from  some  other  cause,  I  know  not ;  but  I 
have  observed  that  carnations  there  keep  their  colours  better, 
and  are  less  liable  to  sport  (as,  I  believe,  amateurs  call  it),  than 
in  any  other  place.  Tulips,  and  other  bulbous-rooted  plants, 
thrive  better  at  Lille  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ghent ; 
though  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  are  far  inferior  to  those  of 
the  latter  city  in  all  other  respects,  both  as  amateurs  and  as 
professional  gardeners.  M.  De  Smet,  however,  is  an  amateur 
whose  garden,  in  the  environs  of  Lille,  is  an  exception  to  this 
rule,  and  is  well  worth  visiting.  He  is  one  of  those  practical 
amateurs  who  are  but  seldom  to  be  found  in  this  country;  as 
his  taste  for  gardening  is  such,  that  he  looks  after  the  culture  of 
his  plants  in  a  great  measure  himself.  M.  De  Smet  may  be  well 
styled  an  amateur  cultivator^  the  greater  part  of  our  amateurs  in 
plants  being  amateurs  by  courtesy,  or  for  the  sake  of  fashion  ; 
but,  in  reality,  knowing  but  little  of  the  practical  cultivation  of 
a  plant. 

The  neatness  of  this  gentleman's  garden,  and  the  care  with 
which  I  have  observed  he  cultivates  his  plants,  are  a  proof  of 
this.  His  geraniums  are  grown  in  a  superior  style;  which  is 
saying  a  great  deal,  because  few  gardeners  here  understand  the 
management  of  this  tribe  of  plants.  His  walks  are  neatly 
graveled,  and  the  box  edging  well  kept;  and,  certainly,  the  cul- 
tivation in  the  open  ground  of  his  rare  hardy  plants  would  be 
a  credit  to  any  English  gardener. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Dianthus  tribe,  bulbs,  and  roses, 
the  Lille  gardeners  do  not  shine  in  any  other  branch  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  and  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  indebted  to  the  English 
and  Ghent  gardeners  for  the  stocking  of  their  houses.  Meillez 
was  once  renowned  for  his  roses  ;  and,  had  he  kept  to  that 
culture  alone,  he  would  most  probably  have  excelled  all  others, 
for  his  soil  is  admirably  adapted  for  that  shrub ;  but,  since  he 
has  paid  more  attention  to  other  plants,  and  taken  to  travel 
about,  and  to  purchase  plants  from  different  gardeners,  his  roses 
have  been  much  neglected ;  and,  consequently,  there  are  now 
many  gardeners  in  France  much  his  superiors  in  the  art  of  cul- 
tivating them.  This  is  the  rock  on  which  Flemish  gardeners 
generally  split :  they  think,  if  they  can  cultivate  one  tribe  of 
plants  well,  they  must  necessarily  be  able  to  cultivate  every 
other  kind  of  plant  equally  well  that  they  may  take  a  fancy  to. 
It  is  from  this  cause  that  the  florist  gardeners  who  cultivate  but 
one  or  two  tribes  of  plants  are  so  much  superior  in  their  cul- 
tures to  the  commercial  gardeners,  who,  perhaps,  cultivate  at 
least  twenty  kinds.     To  return  to  M.  Meillez:  his  garden  is  not 
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kept  in  that  degree  of  neatness  which  it  deserves,  and  which 
ought  to  be  the  first  consideration  to  a  professional  gardener. 
His  collection  of  plants  is,  however,  at  times  respectable, 
especially  after  his  journeys  in  Belgium;  but,  as  his  best  plants 
are  purchased  on  commission,  the  practical  amateur  must  not 
look  for  culture  in  his  garden,  except  as  far  as  regards  his 
standard  rose  trees ;  with  regard  to  which,  he,  in  common  with 
his  countrymen  generally,  far  surpasses  the  English,  both  in 
budding  and  grafting. 

M.  Fondeur,  a  market-gardener  at  Lille,  though  at  pi'esent 
not  high  in  his  profession,  is  one  who  is  evidently  rising  in  the 
estimation  of  amateurs,  and  who  will  before  long,  from  his 
civility  and  urbanity  of  manners,  be  a  great  favourite  in  the 
botanical  world.  Like  all  the  French  gardeners,  he  cultivates 
the  rose  in  perfection,  and  at  a  very  reasonable  price. 

The  gardeners  on  the  Continent,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  shopkeepers,  have  a  way  of  asking  for  their  plants  much 
more  money  than  they  will  take;  which,  to  English  ears,  sounds 
very  much  like  imposition,  and  which,  if  not  so  in  reality,  I 
consider  as  against  their  own  interest;  because,  should  a  gar- 
dener ask,  by  chance,  a  fair  price  for  his  plant,  the  buyer  will 
still  suppose  that  he  has  asked  too  much,  from  it  being  the 
practice  generally  to  do  so.  Many,  also,  have  a  foolish  way  of 
proceeding,  which  is,  to  undersell  their  neighbours;  and  would 
almost  give  a  plant  for  nothing,  rather  than  their  neighbour  should 
sell  one  instead  of  themselves.  This  is,  in  more  than  one 
instance,  against  their  interest ;  as  they  not  only  lose  their 
money  by  their  jealousy,  but  they  cause  those  from  whom  they 
purchase  plants  to  be  very  shy  of  dealing  with  them.  Were 
the  Continental  gardeners  to  ask  a  fair  price  for  their  plants, 
and  to  come  to  an  agreement  not  to  undersell  each  other,  ihey 
would  receive  much  more  liberal  treatment  from  the  London 
gardeners;  whereas  the  Continental  gardeners  do  not  give 
encouragement  to  the  London  gardeners  to  treat  them  well ; 
for,  the  moment  they  receive  a  new  plant  from  London,  they 
endeavour  to  multiply  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  which,  in  our 
fine  vegetable  soil,  is  not  an  affair  of  much  time.  It  is  then  sold  at 
considerably  less  than  what  it  can  be  purchased  for  of  the  original 
possessor;  and,  if  two  gardeners  happen  to  have  the  same  plant, 
they  are  not  wise  enough  to  sell  it  at  a  fixed  price,  but  their 
jealousy  is  such,  that  one  of  them  would  let  it  go  for  little  or 
nothing,  rather  than  the  other  should  sell  it. 

The  country  between  Ghent  and  Antwerp  is  flat;  but,  until 
the  traveller  arrives  at  Beveren,  there  are  but  few  countries  to 
be  found  of  greater  fertility.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Lock- 
eren  and  St.  Nicholas  very  fine  flax  is  grown,  second  only  to 
that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Courtrai.      This  part  of  Flanders 
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goes  by  the  name  of  the  Pays  de  Waes,  and  is  universally  admitted 
to  be  one  of  the  most  productive  sandy  soils  in  existence.  But, 
on  leaving  Beveren  to  proceed  towards  Antwerp,  the  charm 
immediately  ceases ;  and  nothing  strikes  the  traveller  so  much 
as  the  contrast  between  the  opulence  displayed  on  the  Ghent 
side  of  Beveren,  and  the  destitute  miser}'  which  is  to  be  seen 
after  leaving  Beveren  for  Antwerp.  In  the  commencement  of 
the  year  1830,  the  country  between  Beveren  and  Antwerp  was 
covered  with  a  productive  crop.  The  September  following  the 
revolution  came,  and  whole  parishes  were  thrown  under  water  by 
the  cutting  of  the  sea  banks ;  and  at  present,  though  the  country 
is  somewhat  drained  from  the  water,  yet  it  is  to  be  feared  that, 
from  the  quantity  of  sand  left  by  the  sea,  it  will  be  an  immense 
period  of  years  before  it  can  be  brought  into  its  former  state  of 
cultivation.  In  looking  upon  this  scene  of  desolation,  one  cannot 
help  saying  that  revohitions  " cost  sometimes  a  little  too  dear" 
The  country,  also,  round  Antwerp  suffered  dreadfully  from  the 
occupation  of  the  French  during  the  late  siege  of  Antwerp. 
The  siege  taking  place  in  December,  the  proprietors  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  citadel  were  obliged  to  allow  the  French 
soldiers  to  cut  what  wood  they  pleased  ;  and  M.  Parthon  de 
Von,  an  amateur,  with  an  extensive  garden  at  Wilryck,  had  a 
vvhole  regiment  encamped  in  his  park,  and  the  officers  to  dine 
every  day  with  him  for  a  month.  Had  the  siege  endured  one 
month  more,  he  would  not  have  had  a  timber  tree  remaining  on 
his  estate;  as  they  had  already  commenced  cutting  down  his 
fine  avenue.  As  it  was,  I  understood  him  to  say  he  lost  up- 
wards of  6000  fine  trees.  True  it  is  that  the  government  repaid 
him  the  value  of  his  trees;  but  all  the  money  in  the  world 
cannot  restore  the  beauty  of  his  park.  His  garden  and 
pleasure-grounds,  which  are  laid  out  partly  in  the  French  and 
partly  in  the  English  style,  contain  some  fine  shrubs  and  timber 
trees.  The  garden  is  surrounded  by  a  grove  of  large  sweet 
chestnuts  and  beech  trees,  the  greater  part  being  upwards  of 
12  ft.  in  girt,  and  from  60  ft.  to  80  ft.  in  height.  It  is  planted 
in  the  French  style,  and  is  an  excellent  screen  to  his  gai'den 
from  the  high  winds.  The  park,  in  which  the  French  regiment 
was  encamped,  contained  many  large  trees  ;  but  it  is  now  little 
more  than  an  open  plain.  If  M.  Parthon  was  sure  never  to  be 
again  visited  by  the  French,  I  know  of  no  place  better  adapted 
for  an  arboretum  :  but  to  plant  rare  trees  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  citadel  would  be  rather  too  dangerous  a  plan  to  pursue. 
His  garden  contains  some  very  fine  specimens  for  a  country 
where  property  changes  hands  so  often.  He  has  also  a  small 
pinetum ;  and  his  American,  or  rather  peat-earth,  shrubs  thrive 
very  well.  Among  these  I  observed  the  true  jRhododendron 
ferrugineum  flore  albo ;  a  Zyilium  superbum,  8  ft.  high,  with  42 
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flowers ;  a  Gladiolus  Dalian/,  which  had  passed  the  M'inter  in 
the  open  ground  ;  a  Portugal  laurel,  20  ft.  high  (rare  for  our 
severe  climate) ;  ^^bies  scandens,  30  ft.  high  ;  a  weeping  lime  ; 
and  a  Gleditschm  triacanthos,  diameter  of  trunk  2^  ft.,  height 
20  ft.,  and  with  thorns  J  3  in.  long.  Tlie  plant-houses  contain 
a  good  collection  of  Orchideae,  lately  received  from  M.  Van 
Houtte,  his  collector  in  Brazil ;  but,  as  the  greater  part  have 
not  yet  flowered,  it  is  impossible  to  know  much  of  them,  except 
that  they  are  new  kinds.  In  the  green-house  there  was  a  very 
fine  specimen  of  Scott/a  angustifolia ;  and  the  borders  of  the 
open  ground  contained  a  very  respectable  botanical  collection  of 
hardy  plants,  and  a  select  collection  of  English  dahlias.  As  an 
amateur,  M.  Parthon  de  Von  spends  much  of  his  time  in  his 
garden,  and  looks  after  the  cultivation  of  his  plants  himself  His 
gardener  has  lived  with  him  for  many  years,  and  is,  therefore, 
habituated  to  his  master's  ways.  It  is  well  worth  while  for 
both  amateur  and  gardener  to  visit  M.  Parthon  de  Von's  col- 
lection of  plants,  as  they  are  sure  to  meet  with  a  kind  reception 
from  the  master,  who  is  always  willing  to  exchange  his  plants 
with  his  neighbours,  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  parties. 

The  only  gardener  of  any  note  at  Antwerp  is  M.  Van  Geest, 
who  has  a  fair  collection  of  herbaceous  plants,  and  some  plant 
structures :  but  Antwerp,  as  well  as  all  the  other  Belgian  towns, 
is  much  behind  Ghent  in  taste  for  horticulture. 

JVondelg/ieim,  near  Ghe?it. 


Art.  III.     Description  of  an  early  Forcing  Pit,  and  a  Boiler  for  an 
early  Forcing  Stove,  erected  at  Oakhill  Gardens.     By  A.  Forsyth. 

Fig.  hi.  represents  the  cross  section  of  an  early  forcing  pit, 
heated  by  linings  flued  on  both  sides  :  a  a  show  the  stone 
coping  of  the  walls ;  h  b,  cast-iron  pipes,  4  in.  in  diameter,  and 


6  ft.   apart,    connecting  the   steam   flues ;   c  c,   cavities    in    the 
brickwork  through  which  the  hot  air  and  steam  pass  from  the 
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linings  into  the  steam  flue ;  d,  cast-iron  pipes,  3  in.  in  diameter, 
conducting  the  water  from  the  gutter  into  the  drain  ;  tending, 
also,  to  strengthen  the  front  wall  and  support  the  coping,  by  being 
placed  under  every  third  rafter  ;  e  e,  tile  covers  to  the  steam 
flues,  with  brass  plugs,  like  those  used  in  leaden  water-troughs, 
2  ft.  apart ;  Ji  ground  level ;  g,  coping  of  the  front  wall,  which 
serves  also  as  a  gutter.  This  groove,  or  gutter,  need  not  be  large, 
as  the  column  of  water  cannot  be  great  collected  from  a  light 
and  a  half,  the  receivers  being  placed  under  every  third  rafter. 

The  cast-iron  pipes  introduced  here,  to  connect  the  steam 
flues,  are  intended  also  to  support  planks  3  in.  thick,  closely 
fitted  together,  which  are  to  be  used  in  summer,  as  a  walking 
way,  and  to  hide  the  then  almost  useless  lining  pits :  but  I 
would  by  no  means  use  them  in  winter,  as  it  would  prove 
injurious,  by  causing  the  condensed  steam  to  drip  upon  the  lin- 
ings, thereby  rendering  it  too  wet  for  proper  fermentation ;  be- 
sides, the  linings,  in  winter,  ought  to  be  made  up  as  high  as  the 
bottom  of  the  coping-stone,  to  prevent  the  weather  from  acting 
upon  any  part  of  the  walls  of  the  pit;  not  to  mention  the  unne- 
cessary waste  there  would  be  of  the  planks  by  being  rotted  by 
the  steam  from  the  linings. 

Where  pits  are  placed  so  near  each  other  that  a  lining  can  be 
made  to  act  upon  the  back  of  one,  and  upon  the  front  of  the 
other,  great  benefit  would  be  derived  by  having  these  connecting 
pipes  and  stoppers ;  since,  by  shutting  one  series  and  opening  the 
other,  the  steam  might  be  conducted  into  other  pipes  at  pleasure. 
For  example,  the  steam  that  would  destroy  the  crop  in  the  early 
cucumber  or  melon  pit,  might  be  conducted  into  the  early  fruit- 
ing pine  pit,  where  the  long-bearded  (long-scaled)  and  hide- 
bound appearance  of  the  winter  swelled  fruits,  and  the  thirsty 
look  of  the  half-succulent  leaves,  show  that  they  are  famishing 
under  a  high  and  dry  temperature,  for  want  of  congenial  atmo- 
spheric food. 

The  pit  above  described,  when  erected  here  (which  I  have  no 
doubt  it  will  soon  be),  if  constructed  of  neat  cast-iron  rafters, 
and  good  sashes,  made  of  the  best  yellow  deal,  with  a  couple  of 
cagt-iron  hot-water  pipes,  3  in.  in  diameter,  over  the  steam  flue  in 
front,  will  be  found  to  surpass  any  structure  of  the  kind  already 
in  our  gardens. 

For  a  hot-water  apparatus,  I  would  recommend  one  of  that 
description  erected  by  Mr.  Fowler  of  Temple  Bar.  Having 
worked  sevei'al  apparatus  erected  by  persons  eminent  in  the  ad- 
vertising column,  I  should  prefer  this,  as  being  preeminent  in 
symmetry  and  simplicity. 

Fig.  1 1 2.  is  a  section  of  a  boiler  erected  here  by  Mr.  Fowler, 
for  an  early  forcing  stove,  having  three  rows  of  pipes  all  round  : 
a  a  show  the  fireplace  ;  b,  the  grating ;  c  c,  arched  flues  over  the 
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boiler  ;  d  r/,  stone  pavement ;  e  e  are  pipes  which  go  all  round, 
make  an  elbow  joint,  and  return  to  the  boiler  ;  ff  pipes  which 
go  only  once  round;  g^  waste-pipe  ;  h^  lid  of  the  boiler. 

This  boiler  is  now  stable  and  efficient,  after  seven  years'  trial, 
whilst  another  apparatus,  erected  here  by  one  whom  you  seldom 
fail  to  praise,  has  been  twice  built,  and  ten  times  out  of  repair, 
in  one  year. 

Isleworth^  Jannary^  1836. 


Art.  IV.  On  the  Growth  of  the  Pine  and  Fir  Tril}e  in  exposed  and 
stormy  Situations.  By  John  Nuttall,  Tiltoun,  Mount  Kennedy, 
County  Wicklow. 

I  HAVE  observed  that  almost  all  the  y^bietina?,  when  planted  in 
the  wild  grassy  clay  state  and  schistose  soils  of  my  property  and 
the  adjacent  lands,  grow  too  fast  (if  I  may  so  express  it),  or  out  of 
proportion  with  their  rooting,  and  become  top-heavy  and  wind- 
waved  [waved,  or  blown  about,  by  the  wind,  so  as  to  lean  to  one 
side]  ;  and  also  that  those  which,  by  accident  or  otherwise,  had 
lost  their  heads,  took  deep   root,  and  quickly  grew  up  healthy 
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plants,  in  despite  of  the  received,  but  erroneous,  opinions  of  many 
Irish  gardeners,  that,  when  any  species  of  pine  or  fir  lost  its 
leader,  it  could  not  become  a  good  timber,  or  even  orna- 
mental, tree.  I  therefore  commenced  a  series  of  experiments,  as 
follows  :  —  Each  spring,  or  beginning  of  summer,  when  the 
buds  appeared  nearly  developed,  I  went  over  all  those  plants 
which  suffered  from  the  causes  before  mentioned,  and  broke  off 
all  their  buds,  except  those  on  short  branches ;  it  being  a  prime 
wish  to  have  well  balanced,  and,  consequently,  trees  of  beautiful 
symmetry,  which  invariably  withstand  firmly  their  common  as- 
sailant, the  south-west  wind,  which  prevails  here  the  major  part 
of  the  year. 

By  the  above  process,  their  upward  growth  is  checked  imme- 
diately, the  bole,  or  stem,  increases  in  bulk,  and  the  plant  roots 
in  the  manner  desired  ;  new  buds  are  formed  the  same  season, 
and  the  following  year  they  recover  their  healthy  aspect. 

Larches  I  have  had  cut  down  to  a  strong  lateral  shoot  on  the 
windward  side.  These  lateral  shoots  soon  become  good  leaders, 
and  the  plants  ultimately  fine  trees.  It  may  be  necessary  to  add, 
that  the  disbudding  extends  only  to  y^bietinse  which  have  their 
leaves  in  twins,  &c. ;  such  as  Pinus  sylvestris,  P.  Laricio,  P. 
ponderosa,  P.  Cemhra,  P.  rigida,  P.  Pinaster,  and  P.  maritima. 

The  silver  fir  does  not  bear  transplanting  well,  and  usually 
produces  only  three  buds  on  the  extremities  of  its  leaders,  the 
year  following  that  operation.  The  buds  produce  imperfect 
leaders ;  and  I  have  had  them  cut  out  from  time  to  time,  until 
five  buds  are  generated,  the  number  requisite  for  a  perfect 
"  whorl ;"  J^en  each  plant  throws  out  the  proportional  number 
of  arms  annually  which  are  necessary  for  a  proper  equilibrium. 
Such  plants  are  certain  of  overtaking  their  competitors  in  height 
and  bulk,  frequently  outgrowing  them  in  congenial  situations. 
Rival  heads  I  have  cut  out  year  after  year ;  and  thus  most  beau- 
tiful pyramidal  trees  are  exhibited,  feathering  to  the  ground  where 
protected  from  all  animals. 

The  spruces,  when  necessary,  which  is  seldom,  I  subject  to 
similar  treatment  as  the  pines  and  silver  fir,  with  like  results. 
The  Lebanon  and  deodar  cedars,  and  also  the  hemlock  spruce, 
thrive  very  well  here,  but  do  not  manifest  that  luxuriancy  and 
rapidity  of  growth  which  the  others  do;  they  demonstrate,  how- 
ever, that  they  can  be  well  "  acclimatised  "  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Wicklow  mountains  ;  which  valleys  are  elevated  about  800  or 
1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  whilst  the  mountains  rise 
from  1500  ft.  to  nearly  3000  ft.,  over  which,  to  use  a  sea  phrase, 
the  clouds  are  generally  "  scudding,"  and  the  temperature  of 
the  valleys  lowered  considerably. 

It  may  be  well  to  state,  that  I  have  remarketl  that  all  the 
resinous  trees  escape  uninjured  during  thunder  storms,  whilst 
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the  deciduous  ones  are  sometimes  struck  by  lightning;  which 
inclines  me  to  believe  that  they  are  non-conductors.  If  correct 
in  this,  the  fact  afFoixls  another  proof  of  the  wise  and  admirable 
dispensation  of  the  Author  of  nature ;  viz.  that  trees  exclusively 
alpine  should  thus  be  guarded  so  beautifully  against  so  potent 
an  element  as  lightning.  All  the  species  of  /4bic-tinse  will  grow 
in  the  lowlands,  but,  assuredly,  will  not  flourisli ;  for  it  is  only 
in  uplands,  among  rocks,  and  in  soils  not  calcareous,  that  these 
most  graceful  specimens  are  to  found. 

The  Pinus  maritima  is  in  its  infant  state  with  me ;  and  I  have 
curtailed  its  heavy  head,  which  did  not  appear  capable  of  keep- 
ing erect :  yet  it  is  very  hardy,  and  might  probably  be  an  ac- 
quisition to  those  whose  properties  lie  contiguous  to  the  sea,  as 
I  learn  it  grows  near  Bordeaux,  and  other  places  on  the  margin 
of  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

I  annex  a  list  of  the  rarer  pines  vvhich  thrive  here  in  a  su- 
perlative manner,  presenting  that  wholesome  colour  and  general 
aspect,  which  at  once  indicate  that  they  are  in  a  soil  and  climate 
perfectly  congenial. 

Jinus  Laricio. 
Pallas/an». 
caramanica. 
pondcrosa. 
puiiillio. 
Banks/flHa. 


Pinus  rigida. 

^^bies  alba. 

Cembra. 

nigra. 

A^hxes  DouglusH. 

Z/iirix  pendula. 

Pichta. 

niicrocarpa. 

Frasen". 

Cedrus  Libani")    grow 
Deoddra  J  slowly 

rubra. 

Art.  V.  Account  of  a  Plant  of  h!rhuius  Kndrdchne  in  the  Edm- 
burgh  Botanic  Garden,  supposed  to  be  the  largest  in  Britain.  By 
William  M'Nab,  AX.S.,  Superintendent  of  the  Garden. 

The  accompanying  sketch  {fig.  113.)  represents  a  splendid  spe- 
cimen of  ^Vbutus  y^ndrachne,  now  growing  in  the  Royal  Botanic 
Garden  at  Edinburgh, 
believed  to  be  the  finest 
plant  of  the  kind  in  Bri- 
tain ;  and  it  is  said  that 
Ireland  cannot  produce 
itsequal.  The  large  plants 
at  Culzean  Castle,  in  Ayr- 
shire, said  to  be  the  An- 
drachne,  are  of  the  A. 
hybrida.  The  exact  age 
of  the  plant  cannot  be 
ascertained;  but  it  is  sup- 
posed that  it  cannot  be 
less  than  from  30  to  40  years  old.  It  was  brought  from  the  old 
Botanic  Garden  at  Leith  Walk,  and  planted  in  its  present  situ- 
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ation  ill  1822.  Neither  can  it  be  ascertained  if  it  has  been  a 
seedh'ng  or  a  budded  or  grafted  plant.  It  seems  probable,  how- 
ever, that  it  has  been  a  seedling,  as  no  appearance  of  either  bud 
or  graft  is  observable  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This 
species  seems  quite  as  hardy  as  the  common  ^'rbutus  t/^nedo,  or, 
indeed,  any  other  hardy  evergreen,  as  it  has  never  been  the  least 
injured  by  our  severest  winters.  It  has  occasionally  produced  a 
few  apparently  ripe  fruit,  but  none  of  the  seeds  have  yet  been 
got  to  germinate.  It  is  grown  in  a  dry  situation,  and  in  a  light 
sandy  soil.  The  centre  of  the  plant  is  about  8  ft.  south  from  a 
wall  J  4  ft.  high.  The  size  of  it,  when  planted  in  its  present  site, 
on  the  30th  of  September,  1822,  and  its  size  on  the  30lh  of  Sep- 
tember, 1836,  are  given  below:  the  sketch  shows  its  present 
shape  and  size. 

Sep. 30.  1822.      Sep. 30. 1836. 
Height  of  the  tree  from  the  level  of  the  ground      -     13  ft.  -     19  ft. 

Diameter  of  brandies  from  east  to  west         -         -     16  ft.  6  in.       -    23  ft. 
Diameter  of  branches  from  north  to  south  -     -     -        9  ft.  16  ft  6  in. 

The  head  is  formed  from  three  principal  branches,  which 
separate  close  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  largest  of 
these,  on  the  SOtli  of  September,  1836,  was  3  ft.  in  circumfe- 
rence ;  the  second,  2  ft.  in  circumference ;  and  the  third,  I  ft. 
11  in.  in  circumference. 

Royal  Botanic  Garden^  EdinbiirgJi,  September,  1836. 


Art.  VI.     A  Mode  of  transplanting  a  large  Cedar  Tree  described. 
By  J.  CuTHiLL,  Gardener  to  Capt.  Trotter,  Dyrham  Park. 

It  is  twelvemonths  ago  since  I  moved  a  very  fine  cedar  tree, 
30  years  old  and  upwards,  from  18  ft.  to  20  ft.  in  height,  2  ft.  in 
circumference  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  48  ft.  round  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  branches.  The  reason  why  it  was  moved  was, 
that  it  stood  in  front  of  where  the  conservatory  was  building. 
In  order  to  accomplish  such  a  difficult  task,  I  cut  the  roots  4  ft. 
from  the  stem  all  round  to  the  very  bottom,  in  the  month  of 
April,  in  order  to  get  young  fibres  to  support  the  ball,  and  also 
for  securilig  the  life  of  the  tree.  In  the  month  of  November 
following  it  had  made  roots  6  in.  long;  and  I  must  candidly  say, 
that,  had  the  roots  not  been  cut,  the  tree,  in  all  probability,  would 
have  perished.  Now,  the  cutting  is  one  of  the  two  principal 
points  in  transplanting  large  evergreens  ;  and  the  next  large  one 
I  have  to  move  I  shall  cut  it  two  years  previous  to  shifting.  The 
next  principal  point  is  the  making  of  the  puddle  for  planting  in. 
The  mixture  ought  to  be  made  so  thick,  that  the  ball  will  make 
its  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  puddle  in  the  course  of  a  very  few 
days.  It  next  cements  with  the  ball,  and,  of  course,  excludes  the 
air,  and  makes  all  as  firm  as  if  it  had  not  been  moved  ;  and,  from 
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my  little  experience,  I  consider  firm  planting,  let  it  be  tree  or 
vegetable,  as  one  thing  above  all  others  that  ought  to  be  par- 
ticularly attended  to.  One  other  point  which  we  have  to  "uard 
against,  is  the  wind :  the  best  plan  I  have  ever  found  is  to  join 
cross  pieces  of  wood,  enclosing  the  stem  of  the  tree,  and  at  each 
end  a  post  driven  in  to  the  depth  of  3  ft.,  and  the  top  firmly 
nailed  to  the  cross  pieces.  If  this  is  properly  done,  no  wind  can 
overturn  the  tree.  The  wood-work  can  be  covered  over  so  that 
it  will  not  look  unsightly. 

Djjrham  Park  Gardens^  November  12.  1836. 


Art.  VII.    List  of  Plants  ivhich  have  stood  the  open  Air  at  Pendarves, 
in  Cornwall.     By  James  Mitchinson,  Gardener. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers  to 
know  the  plants  that  have  stood  the  winter  here  in  the  open  air, 
as  they  are  those  that  are  most  hardy  of  the  plants  generally 
grown  in  green-houses,  &c.  The  following  are  such  as  have 
been  out  of  doors  for  several  winters:  —  Fuchsias,  nearly  all  the 
varieties,  or  at  least  about  sixteen  ;  -Salvia  cardinalis,  S.  Gra- 
ham/, 5.  involucrata,  and  S.  angustifcMia ;  calceolarias,  several 
varieties,  both  herbaceous  and  shrubby ;  Richardm  oethiopica; 
and  Eriocoma  fragrans.  Canna  indica  dies  down  in  winter,  but 
comes  up  quite  strongly  every  summer,  and  flowers  and  produces 
its  seeds.  Coronilla  glaiica  and  valentina,  Poiygala  speciosa 
and  wyrtifolia,  Thunbergm  coccinea,  against  a  south  wall,  three 
winters  :  the  last  winter  it  was  cut  down  with  the  frost,  but 
sprang  again  quite  strongly  from  the  roots;  as  did  also  a  plant  of 
//eliotropium  corymbosum,  against  the  same  wall  :  each  of  them 
had  a  little  litter  put  round  the  roots,  ^ristolochia  sempervirens 
and  Calceolaria  arachnoidea  have  been  for  two  winters  in  the 
stump  of  a  hollow  tree,  about  4  ft.  from  the  ground,  without  any 
injury.  Tradescantm  crassula  also  grows  freely  :  it  dies  down  in 
winter,  but  comes  up  strongly  in  spring. 

The  Bouvard/a  triphylla,  f/elichrysum  »Stoe^chas,  ^ricoides, 
and  foe'tidum  (the  latter  sows  itself,  and  becomes  almost  a  weed), 
Aloysm  citriodora,  ^nthyllis  Hermann/a,  Eriobotrya  japonica, 
Cineraria  /lopulifolia,  ^^axifraga  sarmentosa,  Chrysocoma  Co- 
maurea,  Melaleuca  //ypericifolia,  Acacia  armata  and  dealbata, 
Melianthus  major,  Passiflora  caerulea-racemosa,  Tecoma  grandi- 
flora,  against  a  south  wall;  ^'ster  argophylhis,  10  ft.  high,  quite 
hardy ;  Clethra  arborea.  Petunia  nyctaginiflora  and  P.  phoe- 
nicea,  //ypericum  balearicum,  Draca^^ia  fragrans,  three  years, 
having  a  mat  thrown  over  it  in  severe  frosts,  7  ft.  high ;  Brug- 
m6nsm  suaveolens,  south  wall.  Camellias  are  quite  hardy,  but 
do  not  flower  so  well  out  of  doors  as  could  be  wished,  except 
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the  double  white  and  striped  red,  and  one  or  two  others :  the 
latter  do  very  well.  Carrie  a  alba  is  quite  hardy.  Edwardsm 
grandiflora  and  microphylla,  iV/im ul us  frlutinosus, Ononis  iVatrix, 
and  Commelin«  tuberosa,  will  remain  in  the  ground  without  in- 
jury. Leptospermum,  three  sorts,  quite  hardy;  Pittosporuni  Tobira 
and  undulata,  Acmena  (Metrosideros)  floribunda,  Ceanothus  afri- 
canus  and  azureus,  Jasminum  revolutum,  Yzicca  aloiTolia,  Melas- 
toma  Fothergilh',  cut  down  last  winter,  but  has  come  up  again  quite 
strongly,  and  is  now  4ft.  high;  Duvaua  dependens,  undulata.  &c.; 
Ttucvintn  latifolium  and  suffruticosum;  with  many  other  things, 
that  would  take  up  too  much  room  to  mention.  The  Eucomis 
punctata  is  hardy,  and  has  been  out  in  the  borders  many  years. 
£^chium  candicans,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  was  killed  last  winter  ;  but 
there  are  several  seedlings  come  up  in  the  place  where  it  grew. 

We  have  some  fine  Portugal  laurels  here,  three  or  four  of 
which  are  from  25  ft.  to  30  ft.  high,  and  cover  a  space  of  from 
40  ft.  to  50  ft.  in  diameter  with  their  tops  ;  also  a  large  plant  of 
the  Taxodium  distichum,  30  ft.  high.  The  stem  is  15  in.  in 
diameter  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground. 

Pendarves,  Oct,  8.  1836. 


Art.  VIII.     On  the  Rust  on  Vines.     By  John  M'Evoy,  Gardener, 
Levveston  House,  near  Sherborne,  Dorsetshire. 

Seeing,  in  p.  263.  of  the  present  Volume,  remarks  by  J. 
Wighton,  on  the  rust  on  vines,  I  am  induced  to  offer  my  humble 
opinion  on  the  probable  cause.  I  fully  agree  with  your  corre- 
spondent, that  the  disease  is  often  caused  by  "friction."  Indeed, 
if  we  examine  a  working  gardener's  hands  with  a  microscope, 
we  need  not  be  surprised  that  the  berries  present  the  scabrous 
appearance  that  they  so  often  do.  I  have  frequently  seen  a  man 
catch  hold  of  a  bunch  as  if  he  were  going  to  tie  a  head  of 
cabbage.  I  do  not  consider  that  your  correspondent  has  proved 
so  satisfactorily  as  he  imagines  that  the  presence  of  the  head 
gardener  is  either  the  preventive  or  the  cure ;  for,  in  very  many 
situations  (and  this  is  one  of  them),  the  head  gardener's  attention 
is  called  to  the  plantations  and  the  farm  ;  or,  as  is  frequently  the 
case  here  in  the  spring  months,  a  dozen  different  tradesmen  are 
waiting  for  his  advice  or  directions ;  the  neglecting  of  which, 
and  the  plea  that  he  was  preventing  by  his  presence  the  rust  on 
his  vines,  would  be  a  weak  excuse,  and  unworthy  of  the  ob- 
servant gardener. 

The  fact  is,  I  have  often  observed  it  more  frequent  on  the 
early  than  on  the  late  vines  ;  and  I  will  endeavour  to  account 
for  it.  In  the  months  of  March  and  April,  forcing-houses  are 
getting  forward  in  many  places;   and,  as  we  have  at  this  season 
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frequently  very  hot  sunshine,  accompanied  with  keen  and  cutting 
winds  from  the  north-east,  and  as  ventilation,  in  most  establish- 
ments, cannot  be  effected  without  the  direct  entrance  of  the  cold 
air,  the  person  in  charge  of  theforcing-houses  contents  himself  with 
steaming  the  flues,  paths,  &c.,  which  causes  dense  vapours  to 
settle  all  over  the  surface;  and  the  rays  of  the  sun  coming  to  a 
focus  on  the  globules  of  vapour  settled  on  the  berries,  as  they 
pry,  causes  the  parts  so  acted  on  to  blister  or  rust. 

Vines  should  never  be  closely  stopped  in  warm  weather. 
Head  gardeners  should  particularly  impress  on  their  men  the 
necessity  of  washing  their  hands  previously  to  thinning  grapes  ; 
to  avoid  brushinfj  their  head  against  the  bunches,  as  the  unctuous 
matter  from  the  hair  is  pernicious;  nay,  I  consider  the  breath 
coming  in  close  contact  with  the  berries  sullies  their  brilliancy. 
A  method  we  have  adopted  here  is,  that  of  having  a  piece  of 
wire,  6  or  8  inches  long,  with  one  end  hooked,  by  which  the  main 
stem  of  the  bunch  is  caught ;  and,  by  gently  elevating  or  draw- 
ing it  right  or  left,  the  bunch  can  be  thinned  without  a  berry 
being  touched  by  the  hand.  The  necessity  of  very  frequently 
wiping  their  scissors  should  also  be  impressed  on  the  grape 
thinners. 

Would  it  not  be  also  advantageous  to  provide  each  man  with  a 
pair  of  smooth  leather  gloves,  to  be  used  only  when  thinning 
grapes  ?  which,  if  carefully  put  by  after  each  season,  would  last 
for  an  indefinite  length  of  time. 

Lexi^eston  House  Gardens^  Sherborne,  Dorsetshire, 
June  10.  1837. 


Art.  IX.     On  the  forcing  of  early  Cucumbers.     By  John  Wighton, 
Gardener  to  Lord  Stafford  at  Cossey  Hall. 

One  great  complaint  among  the  growers  of  early  cucumbers 
is,  that  the  plants  are  often  weak  and  yellow.  This  is  occasioned 
by  the  beds  being  kept  too  warm,  and  too  much  covering  being 
placed  over  them  at  night.  The  heat  of  the  beds  causes  the 
plants  to  grow  too  fast  for  the  small  supply  of  light  which  they 
receive  while  the  days  are  short;  and  wliich  are  rendered  shorter 
still  by  the  coverings  being  put  on  so  early  in  the  evenings,  and 
left  on  so  long  in  the  mornings.  I  have  always  found  that  so  much 
covering  was  rather  injurious  than  beneficial.  My  practice  is  to 
cover  up  only  in  very  cold  weather,  and  then  only  with  a  single 
mat. 

Crown  glass  should  be  used  for  very  early  forcing,  and  the 
surface  should  not  be  puttied.  The  glass  in  old  lights  is,  like 
horn,  almost  impervious  to  the  light. 

In  mixing  up  the  soil  for  cucumbers,  fresh  dung  should  be 
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used,  and  it  should  be  allowed  to  rot  in  the  soil.  The  common 
method  of  employing  rotten  manure  is  bad,  because  in  that  state 
the  strength  of  the  dung  is  already  exhausted. 

The  old  notion  is  still  prevalent,  that  it  is  best  to  sow  old  seed, 
because  plants  raised  from  new  grow  too  vigorously.  There  is 
no  sense  in  such  a  prejudice:  my  own  invariable  practice  is  to 
choose  new  seed. 

The  usual  method  of  putting  three  plants  into  one  pot  is  also 
wrong.  My  plan  is  to  put  only  one,  and  one  plant  only  under 
a  light.  One  good  plant  will  fill  the  space  of  a  light  sooner  than 
three  set  together. 

It  often  happens  that  the  plants  are  drawn  up,  as  it  is  termed ; 
having  long  stems.  This  has  been  attributed  to  the  want  of  air, 
and  to  the  plants  being  too  far  from  the  glass.  But  it  arises,  in 
reality,  from  there  being  too  much  heat  in  the  bed  below ;  for 
the  plants  never  grow  so,  however  ftir  removed  from  the  glass, 
and  scantily  supplied  with  air,  if  there  be  not  too  much  under- 
heat. 

Cossei/,  Feb.  10.  1837. 


Art.  X.     On  the  Culture  of  the  Turnip.     By  A.  Forsyth. 

The  early  white  Dutch  and  early  Stone  are  generally  pre- 
ferred ;  but  the  genuine  Aberdeen  yellow  (golden  yellow,  or 
Maltese  golden)  is  the  hardest,  the  hardiest,  and  most  sugary 
of  any  sorts  I  have  ever  seen.  Times  of  sowing  may  be  about 
March  25.  for  an  early  summer  crop;  May  15.  for  autumn 
supply;  July  1.  for  a  main  winter  stock;  and  Aug.  12.  for  the 
latest,  or  spring,  crop.  In  sowing,  suppose  the  ground  to  be  in 
ridges,  18  in.  wide,  and  some  well-rotted  dung  introduced  be- 
tween them  ;  and,  after  digging  every  ridge  separately,  cover 
the  dung  about  2  in.  deep,  pass  the  roller  over  the  whole,  then 
make  drill.s,  and  sow  the  seeds  right  over  the  ridge  of  dung, 
burying  them  not  more  than  half  an  inch  deep.  As  the  plants 
come  up,  let  them  be  dusted  with  powdered  lime,  to  prevent 
injury  from  insects  ;  and  when  they  show  their  rough  leaves,  let 
them  be  thinned  to  aboiit  3  or  4  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  and  after- 
wards thinned  for  use  to  6  or  8  inches.  At  the  approach  of  drought, 
frost,  or  snow,  some  may  be  dressed  to  1  in.  of  top,  leaving  the 
root  entire,  and  crowded  side  by  side  in  dry  tan,  sand,  or  soil, 
in  any  open  shed,  or  awning,  where  they  will  continue  sound 
and  serviceable  for  a  considerable  time. 

Isleworth,  Feb.  18.  1837. 
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Art.  XI.     Hints  on  7-aising  Asparagus.     By  John  Wighton,  Gar- 
dener at  Cossey  Hall. 

Asparagus,  grown  in  the  gardens  of  private  gentlemen,  is 
often  inferior  to  that  raised  by  market-gardeners.  The  superi- 
ority of  the  latter  is  caused  by  the  greater  richness  of  the  soil 
in  which  it  is  raised.  Market-gardeners  being  under  no  control 
of  masters,  generally  spare  no  expense  in  enriching  their  soil ; 
and  their  beds  are  more  frequently  renewed.  But  gentlemen's 
gardeners,  not  being  always  free  to  act  as  they  judge  most  proper, 
are  often  without  the  means  of  improving  the  soil ;  their  beds  are 
frequently  old,  and  the  soil  in  them  exhausted  ;  when  new  beds  are 
made,  from  the  want  of  more  materials,  they  are  generally  formed 
in  the  same  way  which  prevailed  fifty  years  ago.  The  soil  is  made 
good  about  2  ft.  deep,  and  laid  out  in  beds  4-  ft.  wide,  with  paths 
2  ft.  wide  between  them ;  the  plants  being  set  in  rows  1  ft. 
asunder.  Treated  in  this  manner,  no  asparagus  will  be  fit  to  cut 
before  three  years ;  and  by  that  time  the  beds  will  have  become 
a  mass  of  roots,  and  two  or  three  years  afterwards  the  soil  will 
be  exhausted. 

To  raise  large  asparagus,  the  soil  should  be  made  good  to  the 
deptii  of  5  or  6  feet ;  then  laid  out  in  beds  from  1  ft.  to  6  ft. 
wide,  with  paths  between  them  of  the  width  of  2t^  ft.  The  plants 
must  be  put  in  2  ft.  apart,  and  the  stems  not  allowed  to  approach 
each  other  much  nearer  than  2  ft. ;  or  beds  3  ft.  wide,  with  one 
row  of  plants  down  the  centre,  and  the  plants  \h,^i.  asunder  in 
the  rows,  would  be  preferable.  It  is  a  very  common  error  to 
allow  too  many  stalks  to  grow  close  to  each  other.  If  this  be 
permitted,  however  good  the  soil,  the  asparagus  is  sure  to  be 
small ;  as  the  stalks,  when  so  close,  draw  upon  each  other.  Weak 
and  small  stems  produce  invariably  weak  asparagus  ;  for  it  is  at 
the  bottom  of  these  that  the  asparagus  springs. 

Happening,  lately,  to  take  up  some  asparagus,  which  had  been 
planted  five  years,  I  found  the  roots  at  the  depth  of  6  ft.,  in  a 
poor  sandy  soil. 

Cossey,  Feb.  10.        17. 


Art.  XII.     On  the  Culture  of  White  and  Red  Cabbages,  Savoys,  and 
Brussels  Sprouts.     By  Alexander  Foksyth,  Gardener, 

White  Cabbages.  —  The  only  sort  I  should  cultivate  for 
culinary  purposes  are,  early  York,  early  Battersea,  and  sugar- 
loaf;  not  that  any  of  the  other  varieties  are  faulty,  or  inferior, 
but  unnecessary  ;  since  these,  if  well  grown,  Avill  bring  a  suc- 
cession equal  to  any  reasonable  demand.  The  seeds  should  be 
sown  in   August  (say  12.)  for   the  cabbages  to  come  to  table 
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in  May:  other  seed  should  be  sown  at  Candlemas  (Feb.  2.), 
under  some  slight  protection,  or  in  some  warm  and  well-sheltered 
nook,  for  a  summer  and  autumn  supply ;  and  other  seed  should 
be  sown  at  midsummer,  to  come  in  as  coleworts,  for  winter  and 
spring. 

The  ordinary  way  is  to  sow  broad-cast,  and  plant  out  with 
the  dibber ;  sowing  in  drills,  9  in.  apart,  is  preferable,  as  the 
plants  can  be  hoed  about,  and  earthed  up,  which  will  forward 
those  sowed  in  spring,  and  protect  the  autumn  ones  from  winter 
injury.  In  planting,  I  should  chop  out  a  trench,  by  line,  as  the 
digging  proceeds;  and,  after  introducing  the  dung,  place  the 
plants,  previously  watered  and  dug  up  (not  pulled  up),  in  it, 
deep  enough  to  have  their  leaves  just  above  ground.  If  the  soil 
is  too  dry,  it  will  be  better  to  water  the  dung  in  the  trench  about 
the  roots  of  the  plants  before  covering  it  in ;  as  the  same  quan- 
tity of  water  will  then  have  three  times  the  effect  that  a  surface 
watering  would  after  the  rows  are  finished.  The  plants  may 
stand  18  in.  apart  from  row  to  row,  and  9  in.  apart  in  the  row. 
If  large  cabbages  are  wanted  (which  is  very  seldom  the  case), 
every  alternate  plant  may  be  used  for  coleworts  ;  the  rest  will 
then  stand  to  form  heads  at  18  in.  apart  every  way.  The  or- 
dinary routine  culture  of  cabbages  need  not  be  enlarged  on,  as 
every  gardener  knows  that  they  require  earthing  up  as  they 
advance,  and  frequent  hoeings,  &c. 

Hed  Cabbages.  —  The  red  Dutch  and  dwarf  red  are  the 
best  varieties ;  but  it  is  often  difficult  to  get  the  sorts  pure.  As 
the  plants,  however,  are  easily  distinguished  when  young,  there 
is  no  excuse  for  planting  bastard  varieties.  Sow  about  the  12th 
or  20th  of  August,  in  fresh  poor  soil,  as  directed  for  white 
cabbages.  In  March,  or  early  in  April,  plant  out,  in  richly 
manured  land,  in  rows  2  ft.  by  18  in.  For  the  manner  of  plant- 
ing, see  White  Cabbages. 

Savoys.  —  The  large  yellow,  the  dwarf  yellow,  and  the 
green  savoy  are  all  useful ;  yet  the  dwarf  yellow  alene  may 
successfully  meet  every  reasonable  demand  for  this  article.  Sow 
in  February,  in  drills,  as  directed  for  white  cabbages;  and,  as 
the, plants  advance  (say  when  4  in.  high),  let  them  be  trans- 
planted to  the  same  distances,  &c.,  as  directed  for  red  cabbages. 

Brussels  Sproids.  —  Brussels  sprouts  may  be  transplanted  into 
rows  2  ft.  by  one  :  in  every  other  respect  they  are  treated  like 
savoys,  and,  therefore,  need  not  be  enlarged  upon  in  this  place. 
Mr.  Morgan  [Hort.  Trans.,  vol.  ii.),  quoted  in  the  Encyc,  of 
Gardeniyig,  says  that  the  Brussels  sprouts  are  not  sufficiently 
hardy  to  last  through  the  winter  in  England;  but  I  never  saw 
them  killed  by  frost,  either  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed  or  on  the 
other. 

Isleworth,  Ash-JVednesdaj/,  1837. 
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Art.  XIII.  Floriciillural  and  Botanical  Notices  on  Kinds  of  Plants 
nevcly  introduced  into  oiw  Gardens,  and  that  have  originated  in  them, 
and  on  Kinds  of  Interest  previouslij  extant  in  them  ;  supplementary 
to  the  latest  Editions  of  the  "  Encyclopadia  of  Plants"  and  of 
the  "  Horlus  Britannicus." 

Curtis' s  Botanical  Magazine  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
eight  plates;  3^.  Gd.  coloured,  3^.  plain.  Edited  by  Sir  William 
Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c. 

Edwards's  Botanical  Register  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
eight  plates;  45.  coloured,  35.  plain.  Edited  by  Dr.  Lindley, 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 

Stveet's  British  Floiver-Garden  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
four  plates  ;  35.  coloured,  2s.  3d.  plain.  Edited  by  David  Don, 
Esq.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  King's  College,  and  Librarian  to  the 
Linnaean  Society. 

The  Botanist  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing  four  plates,  with 
two  pages  of  letterpress;  8vo,  large  paper,  25.  6d.;  small  paper, 
l5.  Qd.  Conducted  by  B.  IMaund,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

The  Floral  Cabinet ;  in  monthly  numbers,  410  ;  25.  6(/.  each.  Con- 
ducted by  G.  B.  Knowles,  Esq.,  and  Frederick  Westcott,  Esq., 
Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horticul- 
tural Society. 

Mound's  Botanic  Garden,  or  Magazine  of  Hardy  Flotver  Plants  cul- 
tivated in  Great  Britain  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
four  coloured  figures  in  one  page;  large  paper  Is.Gd.,  small  1^. 
Edited  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 

The  Floricultural  Magazine  and  Miscellany  of  Gardening,  edited  by 
Robert  Marnock,  Curator  of  the  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Gar- 
dens, Sheffield.     In  monthly  numbers,  6(/.  each. 

'RaNUNCULA  CEJE. 

1599    DELPHI'NIUM  14154  intermedium 

var.  *palUdum  Lindl.    \^a.\c.blue    ^   A     or  7    jl    B    ...    1836    D    co    Bot.  reg.  1969. 

"  It  grows  7  ft.  high  in  rich  ground,  with  a  firm  stem  of  a 
delicate  glaucous  green.  Its  leaves  are  thin,  and  destitute  of 
the  smallest  trace  of  hairiness;  while  its  long  branched  racemes  of 
nodding  sky-blue  flowers  give  a  most  graceful  appearance  to  the 
termination  of  the  branches."   {Bot.  Reg.,  July.) 

'Malvdcece. 

2004.  MA'LVA 

*canc\nn3i  Knotvl.  S;Westm.    neat    tt  □    p.r    5    ap.jti    L    S.  America  1835  C  s.p    Flor.  cab.  38. 

Raised  from  seeds  received  by  Mrs.  Charles  Shaw  of  Bir- 
mingham, from  South  Ameiica.  "  A  pleasing  addition  to  that 
already  numerous  genus."  {Flor.  Cab.,  July.) 

^alsam'inece. 

698.  IMPA'TIEXS 

«scapifl6ra //t'^rae    scape. flowered     AO    or  J    au    L    East  Indies    1835    S    r.m    Bot.  mag.  3387. 
Synonymes:  I.  bulbbsa  Moon  Cut.j  I.  acaulis  Am. 
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"  It  has  seldom,"  says  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  "  been  our  good 
fortune  to  figure  a  more  interesting  plant  than  the  one  here 
given  ;  or  one  that,  at  first  sight,  would  appear  less  to  belong 
to  the  very  natural  genus  of  which  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  un- 
doubtedly a  member,  —  Impatiens."  Sent  by  William  Nimmo, 
Esq.,  from  Bombay,  in  1835. 

Jue^uminbscc  §  Papiliondcece 

2071.  PSORA'LEA- 

•orbicularis  Lindl.    xoxiwl-kaved     ^   A     or  |     jn.jl    P    Carifornia    1835    R    p.I    Dot.  reg.  1971. 

"  A  hardy  herbaceous  plant,  with  long,  tough,  slender,  creep- 
ing stems,  from  which  the  leaves  spring  upon  stalks  about  6  in. 
long.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  numerous  dark  glands,  which  are 
mingled  with  soft  hairs,  all  over  its  surface,  and  which  resemble 
the  kind  of  nails  which  upholsterers  call  tacks."  {Bat.  Reg.y 
July.) 

1964.  CY'TISUS 

*raceni6sus  Marnock    raccme-floivered    *    or  3    my.jn    Y    ...    ?  1835    C    p.I    Flor.  mag.  18. 

A  hardy  shrub,  of  moderately  robust  habit,  forming  a  hand- 
some bush,  3ft.  or  upwards  in  height;  first  introduced  by  Messrs. 
Young  of  Epsom.  (Flor.  Mag.,  July.) 

1962.  SPA'RTIUM  17468  ^unceum 

*odoratissimum  U.  Don    itt    or  4    jl.s    Y    Persia    1834    S    co    Swt.  Br.  fl.-gard  390. 

A  spreading  branching  shrub,  with  long,  filiform,  rush-like, 
green  branches  ;  the  younger  ones  silky.  This  variety  is  distin- 
guished by  its  more  slender  and  spreading  habit,  more  silky  leaves 
and  shoots,  and  smaller  fragrant  flowers.  Raised  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Duke  of  Lake  House,  near  Salisbury,  from  seeds  stated  to 
have  come  from  Persia.   (Swt.  Br.  Fl.-Gard.,  July.) 

17468a  *acutif61ium  Lindl.    sharp-leaved    36    or  6    jl.s    Y    Turkey    1836    S    co    Bot.  reg. 

Whether  this  is  more  than  a  variety  of  the  Spanish  broom, 
Dr.  Lindley  cannot  say.  It  was  raised  in  the  garden  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  from  Turkish  seeds.  The  leaves  are  not 
only  longer  and  taper-pointed,  instead  of  being  rounded  at  the 
point,  but  the  racemes  are  more  lax,  and  the  manner  of  growth 
far  more  graceful;  otherwise  it  is  like  the  Spanish  broom.  {Bot. 
Reg.,  July.) 

Rosacea  §  Potentillece. 

1528.  POTENTI'LLA  13645n!  glandulbsa 

var.  «2  incisa  Lindl.    cut-leaved    ^   A     cu    2    jn    Y    California    1835    D    co    Bot.  reg.  1973. 

"  A  hardy  herbaceous  plant,  introduced  by  the  Horticultural 
Society  from  California.  It  is  not  a  horticultural  plant,  being 
too  weedy  to  offer  any  reasonable  probability  of  being  improved 
by  culture;  but  it  is  interesting  to  botanists,  as  an  evidence  of  the 
extent  to  which  species  vary  permanently  in  their  wild  state." 
{Bot.  Reg.,  July.) 

Coniposiice. 

2415.  COREO  PSIS 
22016a  longipes  Hook,    long-stalked     O     e.l    2    raa.au    Y    Texas    ?  1835    S    co    Bot.  mag.  3586. 
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Sent  by  Mr.  Drumniond  from  Texas.  In  general  habit,  it 
comes  nearest  to  C.  tinctoria  and  C.  Atkinsonm/ia  ;  and  is,  per- 
haps, intermediate  between  them  and  C.  verticillata.  It  appears 
to  be  annual  or  triennial,  and  flowers  in  the  open  border  in  the 
autumn.   {Bot.  Mag.,   July.) 

Lobel'iiiceai. 

•SIPHOC  A'MI'YI.OS  D.  Bon.     Siphocampylos.     (From  siphon,  a  tube,  and  kampulos,  curved  ;  in  allusion 
to  the  curved  tube  of  the  corolla.) 
•bScolor  D.  £)y»    two-coloured    Jt    pr    3    ap     R  and  Y     Georgia   1835    C    s.p   Swt.  Br.  fl.-gard.  389. 

Raised  by  INIessrs.  Lowe  and  Co.,  from  seeds  collected  in 
Georgia,  United  States,  by  Mr.  Alexander  Gordon,  a  zealous 
botanical  collector,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  elegant 
Gardoquirt  Hooker/.  The  plant  is  hardy,  of  vigorous  growth, 
and  produces  abundance  of  beautiful  scarlet  and  yellow  flowers. 
[S-cot.  Br.  Fl.-Gard.,  July.) 

Ca  mpa7i  iddcecc. 

607.  CAMPA'NULA 

•muriilis  Maund    wall    ^  |    p.r    J    s    B    S.  Europe    1835    R    co    Maund  Bot.  gard.  GOO. 

Called  Portenschlag/a/m  by  Rbmer  and  Schultes.  When  kept 
in  pots,  a  mixture  of  peat,  loam,  and  sand,  with  abundance  of 
drainers,  is  very  congenial  to  its  growth.   i^Bot.  Gard.,  July.) 

GesncrdiCG2e 

169S.  GE'SNER.4 

•elong-ita  Humb.    elongated    ««.  □    or  2    s    S    S.  America    1835    C    p.l    The  Botanist,  27. 

A  plant  of  this  species,  2  ft.  high,  flowered,  in  September  last, 
in  the  stove  of  Messrs.  Pope  of  Handsworth,  Staffordshire. 
Several  British  cultivators  imported  this  species  from  the  Con- 
tinent in  1835.  {The  Botanist,  July.) 

^ricdcece. 

521.  AZA^LEA  var.  Seymotiri  Herb. 

Raised  from  a  plant  of  22hododendron  7?hodora  impregnated 
with  the  pollen  oi  li.  ICiteum.  {Bot.  Reg.,   July.) 

Tiie  flowers  are  of  a  pale  yellow  or  straw  colour,  slightly  tinged 
with  purple.  {Bot.  Reg.,  July.) 

Labidtcc. 

1681.  THY^MUS 

♦azareus  Maund    azure    tt.    or  J    jn    P    S.  Europe    ?  1830    C    co    Maund  Bot.  gard.  604. 

This  species  spreads  closely  over  the  surface  of  the  soil :  it 
partakes  of  the  perfumes  of  its  congeners,  and  continues  in 
flower  several  weeks.  It  merits  a  place  in  every  collection  of 
alpines,  whether  kept  in  pots,  or  cultivated  in  a  compartment 
adapted  to  the  peculiar  wants  of  this  class  of  plants,  {Bot.  Gard., 
July.) 

OrchiddcecE. 

BOLBOPHYLLUM 

*saltat6rium  Lindl.    dancing    ^  (23    P-r    J    d    R    Sierra  Leone    1835    D    p.r.w    Bot.  reg.  1970. 

"  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  all  this  genus  Bolbophyllum 
the  spiral  vessels  are  particularly  tough  and  numerous."  {Bot. 
Reg.,  July.) 
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2568.  EULO'PHIA  [Bot.  reg.  1972. 

*macrostachya  Lindl.     long-spiked     A  [Z3      e.l    2     jii.d    Y.  spotted  with  R    Ceylon     1836     R    p.l 

"  A  handsome  species  of  this  extensive  genus,  inabiting  shady 
woods  in  Ceylon,  whence  it  was  sent  to  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety some  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Watson,  the  superintendent  of 
the  Botanical  Garden  at  Peradenia.  It  is  one  of  the  easiest  of 
orchidaceous  plants  to  cultivate,  and  produces  its  graceful 
racemes  of  green  and  yellow  flowers  abundantly  towards  the 
latter  part  of  the  year.  They  go  on  growing  and  producing 
fresh  flowers  till  Christmas."  [Bof.  Reg.,  July.) 

OrcJiiddcece  §  Epidendrecc. 

Hartweofa.     A  new  <>-enus  of  Mexican  Orchidacese,  received 

.  •  .  1  /*      XT 

by  the  Horticultural  Society  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Vera 
Cruz,  where  it  was  found  by  Mr.  Theodore  Hartweg,  after 
whom,  as  the  original  Hartvvegm  proves  to  be  nothing  but 
Chloroph^'llum,  Dr.  Lindiey  has  named  it. 


REVIEWS. 

Art  I.    Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  SiQciety  of  London*  Second 
Series.     Vol.  I.  Part  V.    4to.     London,  1833. 

{Continued from  Vol.  XII.  p.  436.) 

53.   On  the  Cidture  of  the  Potato.     By  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
President.     Read  March  19.  1833. 

"  1  HAVE  SO  often  addressed  communications  to  this  Society  upon  the 
culture  of  the  potato,  that  many  of  its  members  may  not  improbably  think 
that  more  than  a  sufficient  extent  of  the  pages  of  our  transactions  have  been 
already  devoted  to  that  subject.  It  would  certainly  not  be  difficult  to  find 
one  more  entertaining ;  but,  if  the  farmer  can  be  made  to  derive  such  inform- 
ation from  our  transactions  as  will  enable  him  to  cause  the  same  space  of 
ground  which  now  affords  one  bushel  of  potatoes  to  afford  two,  and  the 
peasant  to  cause  the  half  acre,  which  now  supplies  his  table  with  potatoes, 
to  afford  him  in  addition  a  considerable  weight  of  animal  food,  few  subjects 
can  be  more  important ;  and,  therefore,  conceiving  myself  to  be  prepared  to 
communicate  some  further  useful  information,  I  venture  to  address  another 
communication  upon  the  same  subject. 

"  The  fact  that  every  variety  of  potato,  when  it  has  been  long  propagated 
from  parts  of  its  tuberous  roots,  becomes  less  productive,  is,  I  believe,  un- 
questionable. I  have  often  witnessed  the  progressive  decay  of  vigour  and  the 
different  effects  of  the  influence  of  age,  upon  many  different  varieties.  The 
quality  of  some  has  remained  perfectly  good,  after  the  produce  in  quantity 
has  become  highly  defective ;  whilst  in  others  that  has  disappeared  with  the 
vigour  of  the  plant.  I  brought  to  this  place  a  single  tuber  of  Lankmann's 
potato  soon  after  that  was  imported  :  the  produce  of  that  variety  was  then, 
and  continued  during  some  successive  years,  very  great ;  but  its  vigour  was 
gradually  diminished  ;  and  in  the  last  year  its  produce  was  at  least  one  third 
(more  than  seven  tons  per  acre)  less  than  I  obtained  from  the  same  soil,  and 
under,  in  every  respect,  the  same  management,  from  other  varieties  of  nearly 
similar  habits,  but  which  had  recently  sprung  from  seed.  The  propagation 
of  expended  varieties,  therefore,  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  causes  why 
the  crops  of  potatoes  generally  have  been  found  so  much  less  than  those 
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which  I  have  stated  to  have  been  produced  here.  I  have  received  letters, 
within  a  few  months,  from  persons  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  informing 
me  that  they  have  been  unable  to  obtain  by  any  moiie  of  culture  above  250 
or  300  bushels  of  potatoes  from  an  acre  of  good  and  well-manured  ground. 
I  have  in  answer  desired  to  know  the  age  of  the  varieties  cultivated;  but  upon 
that  point  I  have  uniformly  found  my  correspondents  totally  uninformed  ; 
communicating  to  me,  however,  the  important  intelligence  that  the  same 
varieties  bore  more  abundantly  at  a  former  period,  and  often  that  the  quality 
of  the  former  produce  was  superior.  When  I  first  stated,  in  a  former  com- 
munication, that  I  had  obtained  a  produce  equivalent  to  670  bushels  of  80  lb. 
per  acre,  I  found  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  credit  for  the  accuracy  of  my 
statement,  though  I  then  felt  perfectly  confident  that,  by  first  obtaining  varie- 
ties better  adapted  to  my  purpose,  I  should  be  able  to  raise  much  heavier 
crops ;  and  the  following  statement,  in  support  of  which  I  am  prepared  to 
adduce  the  most  unquestionable  evidence,  will  prove  that  my  confidence  was 
perfectly  well  founded. 

"  I  planted  in  my  garden,  in  the  last  season,  some  tubers  of  a  variety  of  po- 
tato of  ver}'  early  habits,  but  possessing  more  vigour  of  growth  than  is 
usuallj'  seen  in  such  varieties.  The  soil  in  which  they  were  planted  was  in 
good  condition,  but  not  richer  than  the  soils  of  gardens  usually  are,  and  the 
manure  which  it  had  received  consisting  chiefly  of  decayed  oak  leaves,  which 
I  prefer  to  other  manures  ;  because  it  never  communicates  a  strong  taste,  or 
flavour,  to  any  vegetable.  No  previous  preparation  was  given  to  the  soil ;  and 
the  spot  where  the  plantation  was  made  was  not  fixed  upon  till  the  day  of 
planting;  and  no  manure  of  any  kind  was  then  given.  Owing  to  the  variety 
being  of  a  very  excitable  habit,  I  planted  the  tubers  at  least  9  in.  deep  in  the 
soil ;  and  I  subsequently  raised  the  mould  in  ridges  3  in.  high,  to  prevent  the 
young  plants  sustaining  injury  from  frost ;  but  no  subsequent  moulding  was 
given.  1  anticipated  from  the  previous  produce  of  the  variety,  which  I  had 
raised  by  cross  breeding  from  two  early  varieties  in  1830,  a  very  extraordinary 
crop ;  and  I  therefore  invited  several  gardeners  and  farmers  to  witness  the 
amount  of  it ;  and  I  procured  the  attendance  of  the  two  most  eminent  agri- 
culturists of  the  vicinity,  who  were  tenants  to  other  gentlemen.  The  external 
rows  (two  deep),  and  the  external  plants  at  the  ends  of  all  the  remaining 
rows,  were  taken  awa}',  and  the  produce  of  the  interior  part  of  the  planta- 
tion was  alone  selected;  and  that  was  pronounced  to  be  fully  equivalent  to 
96-t  bushels  and  43  lb.,  or  34  tons,  8  cwt.  1071b.  per  statute  acre.  Still 
larger  crops  may,  I  feel  satisfied,  be  obtained ;  and  my  oj)inion  is,  that  more 
than  1000  bushels  of  potatoes  may,  and  will  be,  obtained  from  an  acre  of 
ground. 

"  An  opinion  is,  I  believe,  generally  prevalent,  that  varieties  of  potatoes, 
6f  very  higli  and  luxuriant  growth,  are  capable  of  affording  per  acre  the  greatest 
weight  of  produce ;  but  this  is  certainly  erroneous.  Such  will  grow  in 
poorer  soil,  and,  requiring  wider  intervals  between  the  rows,  are  better 
calculated  for  culture  with  the  plough ;  and  therefore,  perhaps,  their  produce 
may  be  raised  at  as  little,  or  less,  cost  per  bushel;  though  that  is,  1  think, 
very  questionable.  Much  time  and  much  labour  of  the  plant  must  be  ex- 
pended in  raising  the  nutriment  absorbed  from  the  soil  into  the  leaves  upon 
the  top  of  a  ver}-  tall  stem,  and  down  again  to  the  roots  and  tubers. 

"  The  potatoes,  in  the  extraordinary  crop  of  which  1  have  above  spoken, 
were  not  washed,  and,  tiierefbre,  a  deduction  must  be  made  for  a  portion  of 
soil  which  adhered  to  them:  but.  that  was  small,  owing  to  the  dryness  and 
nature  of  the  soil.  Supposing  a  deduction  of  164  bushels  be  made  in  the 
above-mentioned  account,  and  to  afford  potatoes  sufficient  to  plant  the  acre 
of  ground  again,  800  bushels  would  still  remain;  and  these,  if  judiciously 
given  to  proper  animals,  would  certainly  give  1200  lb.  of  animal  food.  For 
this  purpose  early  varieties  of  potatoes  possess  great  advantages ;  because  all 
our  domesticated  animals  thrive  most  on  potatoes  after  these  have  begun  to 
germinate  :  and  if  those  of  early,  and,  of  course,  of  very  excitable  habits,  be 
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taken  up  and  collected  into  heaps,  as  soon  as  they  have  acquii-ed  maturity, 
they  will  germinate  in  autumn,  and  be  fit  for  use,  without  being  boiled,  through 
the  winter.  Potatoes  of  such  varieties,  are,  however,  wholly  unfit  for  human 
food,  late  in  the  spring;  and  for  such  purpose  those  of  later  and  less  excitable 
habits  must  be  cultivated.  Of  such  kinds,  in  the  last  season,  which  was  not 
favourable,  owing  to  the  plants  having  suffered  injury  from  drought,  I  obtained 
a  produce  varying  from  20  to  24  tons  per  acre,  the  soil  being  naturally  light 
and  poor,  and  not  more  highly  manured  than  would  have  been  necessary  for 
a  crop  of  Swedish  turnips." 


Art.  II.  Catalogue  of  the  Cellulares,  or  Floiverless  Plants,  of  Great 
Britain;  or  those  included  in  the  Linncsan  Class  Cryptogamia ; 
compiled  from  Sir  IV.  J.  Hookers  *'  English  Flora,"  vol.  v.;  Sir 
J.  E.  Smith's  "  English  Flora,"  vol.  iv. ;  Maclcai/s  "  Flora  Hiber- 
7iica  ;"  Hensloiv's  '^Catalogue  of  British  Plants,"  and  other  Sources. 
By  W.  A.  Leighton,  B.A.  F.B.S.  Edin.,  &c.  Sheet.  London. 
Price  6d. 

This  list  has  been  very  neatly  printed  on  a  very  large  sheet, 
in  order  that  it  may,  if  required,  be  transmitted  by  post  at  the 
rate  of  a  single  postage.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  wish  to 
use  it  as  a  pamphlet  have  only  to  cut  it  through  the  middle,  and 
then  refold  the  two  halfsheets. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Notices. 

THEKyanisingofWoodfor  Garden  Purposes. —  When  we  mention  that  Messrs. 
Loddiges  have  used  no  other  wood,  for  several  months  past,  in  constructing 
sashes,  rafters,  in  making  tallies  for  naming  plants,  and  even  rods  for  tying  them 
to,  we  think  we  have  said  enough  to  show  the  practical  value  of  the  process  of 
Kj'anising.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  every  gardener  who  sees  this  will  direct 
his  master's  attention  to  the  subject,  as  likely  to  produce  a  considerable  saving 
in  the  annual  expense  of  keeping  up  gardens  and  hot-houses.  Even  the  saving 
of  labour  in  cutting  tallies  and  rods  for  tying  plants  to,  where  there  are  exten- 
sive collections,  is  not  unworthy  of  notice  ;  independently  altogether  of  the 
greatly  increased  durability  of  the  wood  employed  for  rafters,  hot-bed  frames, 
sashes,  trellis-work,  doors,  fences,  wheelbarrows,  seats,  sheds,  summer-houses, 
plant-boxes,  &c.  It  has  been  stated  to  us,  on  an  authority  on  which  we  think 
we  can  rely,  that,  where  articles  are  cut  into  the  forms  required,  such  as  tallies, 
props  for  rods,  &c.,  brushing  them  over  with  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate 
will  be  found  sufficient  to  insure  durability ;  but,  as  the  price  of  Kyanising  is 
a  mere  trifle,  we  scarcely  think  it  worth  while  for  any  one  to  attempt  it  him- 
self. The  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Herbert  has  tried  a  solution  of  alum  water,  and 
found  it  effective  in  preserving  birds  ;  and  he  has  suggested  to  us  that  it  might 
be  tried  for  preserving  wood,  such  as  tallies,  rods,  &c.  We  believe  Mr.  Her- 
bert is  making  some  experiments  in  this  way  himself,  and  we  would  suggest  a 
trial  to  gardeners  and  naturalists,  since  it  involves  very  little  expense.  —  Cond. 

"  A  Botanical  Collector  to  discover  the  chief  Beauties  of  any  particular  District, 
should  visit  all  its  principal  hills  and  valleys,  woods  and  plains,  not  less  than  six 
times  in  the  year.  To  do  so  in  the  least  degree  satisfactorily,  and  prepare  a 
partial  herbarium  of  the  district,  a  space  of  country  30  miles  square  would,  on 
the  average,  including  barren  parts  and  water,  prove  an  ample  portion,  even  for 
a  cursory  examination.     Now,  as  America  alone  contains  about  15,000,000  of 
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square  miles,  it  will  be  found  that  it  would  occupy  upwards  of  800  botanists 
20  years  to  collect  the  principal  riches  of  this  country,"  (Maund's  Botanic 
Garden,  June,  1837.) 

The  GcQgraijItt/  of  Evergreen  Trees.  — "  In  the  northern  hemisphere, 
especiallv  in  Northern  Europe,  evergreen  trees,  as  well  as  shrubs,  follow  more 
or  less  the  sea  coast ;  and  in  southern  Europe,  where  all  the  countries, 
by  their  peculiar  configuration,  are  surrounded  by  the  sea,  we  have  a  great 
predominance  of  these  vegetable  forms.  In  the  southern  hemis|)here,  on  the 
contrarv,  the  appearance  of  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  is  quite  an  unusual 
phenomenon  ;  perhaps  such  vegetable  productions  stand  in  more  intimate  con- 
nexion than  we  suppose  with  the  predominating  influence  of  the  sea.  Here, 
it  is  not  only  the  subtropical  zone,  not  only  the  warmer  portion  of  the  tem- 
perate zone,  which  corresponds  to  our  southern  Europe,  but  we  find  this  form 
of  trees  with  evergreen  leaves  extending  even  to  Magellan's  Straits,  and  beyond 
them  ;  and  our  tender-leaved  box  of  northern  Europe  corresponds  to  the  ever- 
green box  trees  of  South  America,  the  southern  pai'ts  of  New  Holland,  Van 
Dicmen's  Land,  New  Zealand,  &c."  (Alei/er  on  the  Distribution  of  Vegetation 
on  the  greatest  Heights  of  the  Himalayah  and  Upper  Peru,  as  quoted  in  Jameson's 
Journal,  Juhi,\S'il,\^AQ.) 

Effect  of  Forests  on  the  Size  of  River  Currents.  —  M.  Boussingault,  in  a  memoir 
recently  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  has  endeavoured  to 
show  tiie  effects  which  the  clearing  away  of  forests  has  upon  the  force  and 
abundance  of  the  river  streams  in  a  country.  He  thinks  that  the  current  of 
water  diminishes  in  proportion  as  the  clearings  extend;  and  was  led  to  take 
this  view  from  observations  made  in  America,  especially  in  the  lake  of  Taca- 
rif^na  or  Valencia,  in  Venezuela,  which  has  no  outlet.  This  lake,  in  fact,  di- 
minished in  depth  as  fast  as  the  forests  were  grubbed  up ;  but  as  soon  as,  on 
account  of  political  troubles,  the  grubbing  up  ceased,  the  waters  began  to 
assume  their  primitive  level.  Similar  results  have  been  furnished  by  the  Lake 
of  Ubate,  in  New  Granada,  and  even  by  those  of  Switzerland. 

M.  Boussingault  also  thinks  that  clearing  away  the  forests  has  a  direct 
tendency  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  rain.  In  the  provinces  of  San  Buenaven- 
tura, of  Choco,  and  of  Esmeralda,  which  are  situated  to  the  south  of  Panama, 
and  where  rains  are  almost  continual,  the  soil  is  covered  with  thick  forests ; 
whilst  towards  Paita,  beyond  Tumbez,  the  forests  have  disappeared,  and  rains 
may  be  said  to  be  unknown.  This  want  of  rain  is  in  like  manner  observed  in 
all  the  country  near  the  desert  of  Sechara,  and  even  to  Lima;  yet  these  two 
countries  enjoy  the  same  temperature,  they  present  nearly  the  same  surface, 
and  have  a  like  position  relatively  to  the  mountains. 

M.  Arago  remarks  that  a  contrary  result  has  been  observed  at  Viviers,  in 
the  department  of  Ardeche,  where  the  quantity  of  rain  fallen  has  augmented 
since  the  clearing  of  forests  from  the  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  M.  Deveze  of  Chabriol  has  come  to  the  conclusion, 
from  the  examination  of  several  historical  documents,  that  in  the  department 
of  Cantal,  in  the  environs  of  Saint  Fleur,  there  has  been  an  abatement  of  tem- 
perature since  the  disappearance  of  the  forests.  For  example,  from  the  records 
of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  it  is  proved  that  at  this  period  the  vine  was 
cultivated  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  of  Saint  Fleur,  and  this  culture  will  not 
succeed  at  present.  The  chestnut  has  also  disappeared  from  many  of  the 
cantons  where  it  formerly  flourished  ;  and  many  vilhiges  situated  near  the 
summits  of  mountains  have  been  abandoned.  It  is  also  remarked  that,  in  this 
country,  many  streams  have  been  dried  up  in  consequence  of  the  clearing  of 
the  forests.  {UE'cho  du  Monde  Savant,  May  3.  1837.) 

Aml)er  has  been  recently  discovered  by  some  German  philosophers  to  be 
"  nothing  else  than  an  indurated  resin,  derived  from  various  trees  of  the 
family  of  the  (Jonfferze ;  w  hich  resin  is  found  in  a  like  condition  in  all  zones, 
because  its  usual  original  depositories  (viz.  l)cds  of  brown  coal)  have  been 
formed  almost  every  where  under  similar  circumstances.  {Jameson's  Journal, 
July,  1837,  p.  173.) 
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On  the  Relations  of  Colour  and  Smell  in  the  more  important  Families  of  the 
Vegetable  Kingdom,  as  extracted  from  a  work  entitled  "  Ueber  das  Licht 
Vorzugsiveise  iiber  die  Chemischen  mid  Physiogischen  Wirlctmgen  desselben"  by 
Dr.  Landgrebe  of  Marburg,  in  Jameson's  Journal  for  Januar}',  1837. —  G. 
Schiibler  and  F.  J.  Kohler  have  lately  published  (in  an  Inaugural  Dissertation 
by  the  latter,  Tiibingen,  1831,  8vo)  the  results  of  some  very  interesting 
investigations  on  the  relations  of  colour  and  smell  in  the  more  important  fami- 
lies of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  have  thrown  much  light  on  this  hitherto 
little  cultivated  field. 

They  examined  the  relations  of  the  flowers  of  4200  plants  belonging  to  27 
different  families,  of  which  latter  20  were  dicotyledonous,  and  7  raonocotyle- 
donous.  In  21  of  these  families,  the  whole  genera  and  species  are  considered, 
in  so  far  as  particular  information  could  be  obtained  ;  and  in  6,  the  more  im- 
portant genera  were  submitted  to  a  careful  examination  and  calculation. 

Among  the  Monocotyledons,  the  following  natural  families  were  investi- 
gated :  —  the  Z/iliaceee  Dec.,  the  i/emerocallideae  Dec.,  the  AmavyWidece 
Dec,  the  6'cilleae  Rcichenb.,  the  /rideae  Dec,  the  Smilacea;  Dec,  and,  lastly, 
the  Cannae  Dec.  On  the  other  hand,  among  the  Dicotyledons  were  ex- 
amined more  especially  the  Jasminese  Dec,  the  ^'olanacese  Dec,  and  the 
Gentidnea;,  together  with  17  others,  which  were  not  so  extensively  examined 
as  the  3  first ;  viz.,  the  jBoragineae,  the  //eliotropeae,  the  Lysimachese,  the 
PrimulaccEe,  the  Polemonese,  the  Convolvulaceae,  the  Campanulaceae,  the 
Fiolaricas,  the  Lenticulareae,  the  Steilataj,  the  RosacefB,  the  Sarmentaceae, 
the  iJanunculaceae,  the  Papaveracea2,  the  iVymphaeaceas,  and  the  more  im- 
portant genera  of  the  Scrophularete  and  Cruciatae. 

The  above-mentioned  families  of  the  Monocotyledons  have,  in  general,  a 
greater  tendency  to  flowers  of  the  white  and  yellowish  red  series  of  tints,  than 
those  of  the  Dicotyledons.  Blue-flowering  species  are  much  rarer  among  the 
first  than  the  last  ,•  whereas  the  Monocotyledons  include  a  much  greater 
number  of  odoriferous  species.  The  families  of  the  lilies,  the  /femerocallideEe, 
the  AmarylHrfi?^,  the  5cilleffi,  and  the  /rideae,  contain,  on  an  average,  14*2  per 
cent  odoriferous  species;  whereas  the  families  of  Dicotyledons  cited  above 
contain  only  9'9  per  cent. 

Among  the  already  mentioned  5  families  of  Monocotyledons,  the  Ama- 
ryWidecE  contain  the  largest  number  of  white-flowering,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
of  agreeably  scented,  species.  Of  100  species,  there  are  38  which  are  white- 
flowering;  whereas  the  blue-flowering  species  seem  to  be  wanting:  there  are 
27-8  per  cent  odoriferous  species.  The  /ridcce,  on  the  contrary,  have  rarely 
white  flowers ;  and  odoriferous  species  are  seldom  met  with,  there  being  only 
about  9  to  10  per  cent.  There  are  many  blue-flowering  species  (19  per  cent), 
and  only  1 1*8  per  cent  having  white  flowers.  The  i?osaceje  are,  after  the 
«/asmineae,  the  richest  among  the  previously  enumerated  families  of  Dicotyle- 
dons in  white-flowering  and  odoriferous  plants.  There  the  blue  colour  is 
entirely  wanting.     In   100  species,  36  are  white,  and  13*1  are  odoriferous. 

The  Campanulaceae,  Gentmnece,  and  Papaveraceag  are  the  poorest  of  the  dico- 
tyledonous families  in  white  and  odoriferous  species.  Among  the  two  first, 
there  are  many  white-flowering  species;  and,  among  the  last,  many  violet- 
coloured  flowering  species.  To  confirm  this  observation,  I  may  state  that 
there  are  only  4-10  species  in  100  having  white  flowers,  and  hardly  1*2  in  the 
same  number  possessing  any  smell.  If  we  arrange  the  colour  relations  in  a 
general  table,  we  have  the  following  results  :  — 

Mean  in      (  Mean  in 

Colour.  In  4000  species.      1000  species.       Colour.  In  4000  species.      1000  species. 

White       -     -     -  1193-3  284      1  Yellow       -         -     951-3  226 

Red  -         -         -     923  220 


Violet  -       -       -     307-5  73 

Blue  -        -     594-3  141 

Green         -        -     153  36 


Orange     -  -       50  12 

Brown         -        -       18-5  4 

Black         .         .         8-5  2 
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Hence,  it  appears  that  white  is  the  most  extensively  distributed  colour, 
and  that,  among  the  coloured  flowers,  red,  yellow,  and  blue  are  of  more  fre- 
quent occurrence  than  the  three  intermediate  tints,  violet,  green,  and  orange. 
Of  the  three  principal  colours,  yellow  is  the  most  abundant,  but  blue  the 
rarest ;  while  of  the  three  intermediate  colours  violet  is  the  most  frequent. 
When  flowers  occur  having  a  green  colour,  the  tint  is  generally  not  pure,  but 
is  rather  a  dirty  yellowish  green  ;  for,  indeed,  a  pure  green  in  flowers  is  an 
extremely  rare  phenomenon.  It  is  also  remarkable,  that  brown  and  black, 
which  do  not  present  themselves  in  the  optical  spectrum,  are  rare  in  flowering 
plants. 

If  we  proceed  in  regard  to  the  relations  of  smell  in  plants,  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  those  of  colour,  there  results  the  following  general  view,  from 
which  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  few  black-flowering  species  can  be  brought 
into  the  calculation  only  by  deducing  the  general  mean  :  — 


Colour. 

White 

Ko.  of 
Species. 
1193-5 

Odoriferous 
Species. 
187 

Odoriferous 
Mean  in 

100  Species. 
15-66 

Colour. 
Violet 

No.  of 
Species. 
307-5 

Odoriferous 

Species. 

23-5 

Odoriferous 

Mean  in 

100  Species. 

7-64 

Red 

923 

85-4 

9-25 

Orange 

50 

3 

6 

Yellow 

951-3 

75-6 

7-94 

Brown 

18-5 

1-2 

6-48 

Blue 

594-5 

30-9 

5-18 

Green 


153 


12-8 


8-36      I  Gen.Mean  420-0      419-3 


9-99 


It  is  thus  evident,  that,  as  the  white-flowering  species  are  most  numerous, 
so  are  they  the  most  generally  odoriferous.  Among  the  coloured  flowers,  the 
red  have  the  greatest  tendency,  and  the  blue  the  least,  to  the  formation  of 
odoriferous  substances.  On  the  average,  there  is  only  one  odoriferous  species 
in  ten. 

If  we  further  separate  the  species  having  an  agreeable,  from  those  having  a 
disagreeable,  smell,  we  obtain  the  following  results  :  — 


Colour. 

No.  of  Species. 

Having  an 

agreeable 

odour. 

Having  a 

disagreeable 

odour. 

Mean  in  100  Species.          1 

Having  an 

agreeable 

odour. 

Having  a 

disagreeable. 

odour. 

White 

Red    - 

Yellow       - 

Blue 

Violet 

Green 

Orange 

Brown 

Coloured-  ] 
flowering  >■ 
altogether.  J 

1193-5 
923- 
951-3 
595-5 
307-5 
153 
50 
18-5 

2997-8 

755 
76-1 
61-1 
23-3 
17-5 
10-3 
1-0 
0 

189-3 

12 
9-3 

14-5 
7-5 
6-0 
2-S 
2-0 
1-2 

43-0 

14-66 
8-24 
6-42 
3-91 
5-68 
6  73 
2-00 

6-31 

1-00 
1-01 
1-52 
1-26 
1'95 
1-62 
4-00 
6-48 

1-43 

From  this  table  it  is  apparent  that  white-flowering  plants  are  much  more 
frequently  agrecabl}'  perfumed  than  coloured-flowering;  for  in  100  white- 
flowering  plants,  there  are,  on  an  average,  14-6  having  an  agreeable  smell,  and 
only  one  having  a  disagreeable ;  whereas  in  the  same  number  of  coloured- 
flowering  plants,  there  are  6-3  having  an  agreeable  odour,  and  1-4  having  a 
disagreeable. 

There  are  therefore  among  the  white-flowering  plants  a  greater  number  of 
species  having  an  agreeable  smell  than  among  tiie  coloured-flowering,  in  the 
proportion  of  63-146  ;  on  the  contrary,  among  the  coloured-flowering  there 
are  a  greater  number  of  plants  having  a  disagreeable  smell  than  among  the 
white-flowering,  in  the  proportion  of  10-14. 


Having  a  White  colour 

., 

6-8 

lied 

. 

12-2 

Yellow 

- 

23-5 

Blue 

- 

32-2 
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The  individual  colours  exhibit  further  the  following  differences,  when  the 
flowering  odoriferous  species  in  each  colour  are  reduced  to  100  agreeable- 
smelling  species  :  there  are,  according  to  the  above  relations,  in  the  flowers 
of  100  agreeable-smelling  species, — 

Having  a  Violet  colour        -        34.'2 

Green       -  -         24.-2 

Of  coloured  flowers  altogether     22*7 

The  orange  and  brown  flowering  plants  seem  to  possess  a  larger  number  of 
disagreeable  than  of  agreeable-smelling  species.  Among  4200  species  examined, 
there  are  two  brown  plants  which  are  odoriferous,  viz.  the  X>elphinium  triste 
L.,  and  the  brownish-red  flowering  Scrophularia  aquatica  L.;  and  three  odo- 
riferous orange  and  yellowish-red  flowers,  the  Nicot/«««  glutinosa  L.,  Ales- 
tris  Uvaria,  L.,  and  Terbascum  versiflorum  Schrad. :  the  last  alone  has  an 
agreeable  smell ;  the  others  have  a  disagreeable  odour.  It  is  well  known,  and 
not  on  that  account  the  less  remarkable,  that  the  great  genus  Stapeh'a,  which 
so  frequently  exhibits  flowers  of  a  yellowish-red  or  yellowish-brown  colour, 
includes  so  many  species  having  a  disagreeable  odour,  often  like  that  of  car- 
rion ;  further,  that  two  species,  distinguished  by  their  peculiarly  offensive 
odour,  viz.  the  JVum  divaricatum  W.,  and  the  /I'sarum  europce^um,  should 
possess  a  dark  brown,  passing  into  violet,  corolla. 

We  perceive,  then,  from  these  details,  that  white  flowers  are,  for  the  most 
part,  and  especially,  sweet-smelling ;  but  the  family  of  the  Cruciatas  is  in  this 
respect  an  exception,  for  many  of  the  species  have  non-odoriferous  flowers, 
whereas  they  possess  as  a  compensation  a  transient  sharpness;  as  in  the  genera 
Cochlearia,  Z-epidium,  Cardamine,  Thlaspi,  5'isymbrium,  Senebiera,  &c. 
Among  the  Monocotyledons,  we  observe  the  same  thing  in  the  genus  yi'llium. 

After  having  deduced  these  results  from  the  species  considered  collectively, 
the  authors  take  a  general  view  of  the  larger  genera  in  regard  to  the  relations 
of  colour  and  smell,  in  which  they  separate  the  genera  of  each  principal 
colour  into  three  divisions,  according  to  the  different  proportions  of  white  in 
their  flowers  ;  they  then  enumerate  together  the  whole  species  of  each  colour ; 
and  thus  calculate  the  number  of  odoriferous  species  which  occur,  taking  the 
mean  of  100  species.  (Edbi.  Phil.  Journ.,  January,  1837,  p.  11.) 

Entomology.  —  Dr.  Robineau  Desvoidy,  physician  at  Saint  Sauveur,  in  the 
department  of  Yonne,  has  made  some  interesting  and  novel  observations  con- 
cerning insects,  and  presented  seven  memoirs  detailing  them,  to  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences.  The  first  treats  of  two  species  of  mason  bees,  which 
build  their  nests  in  empty  snail-shells  of  two  sorts,  the  Helix  aspersa,  and  the 
H.  nemoralis,  and  belong  to  the  genus  O'smia.  One  of  these  species  the  author 
names  Helicicola  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  for  closing  the  orifice  of  the  shell  b^'  a 
papyraceous  operculum,  composed  of  vegetable  remains,  united  by  a  gummy 
juice,  proceeding  from  the  saliva  of  the  bee:  there  is  then  a  layer  of  yellowish 
honey;  and  after  this  the  cells  are  continued  to  the  top  of  the  spire.  The 
second  species,  under  the  name  of  bicolor,  chiefly  inhabits  the  H.  nemoralis ; 
and  in  its  nest  are  found  fragments  of  pebbles,  either  calcareous  or  siliceous, 
placed  in  four  or  five  successive  layers,  and  separated  by  a  partition  of  paper : 
at  the  bottom  only  are  one  or  two  cells,  each  containing  some  yellowish  honey, 
and  one  larva.  In  these  nests  M.  Robineau  has  found  a  parasitical  insect, 
named  Sapjga  punctata,  but  could  not  ascertain  how  the  females  introduced 
themselves  to  deposit  their  eggs.  Another  parasite,  called  S.  Chelostomae, 
penetrates  the  nests  of  the  Chelostoma  (which  is  found  in  the  trunks  of  old 
trees)  at  the  moment  that  they  are  quitted  by  the  rightful  owner,  A  third 
memoir  treats  of  the  parasites  of  the  badger,  as  they  exist  in  the  small  intestines, 
or  in  the  outer  part  of  the  body.  The  fourth  describes  an  insect  with  two  wings, 
the  larva  of  which  lives  as  a  parasite  in  the  body  of  the  drone-bee.  It  is  a 
species  of  Conops,  and  pursues  the  drone  with  great  perseverance  in  order  to 
effect  its  purpose.  The  drone  seems,  at  first,  to  be  verv  angry ;  shakes  its  wings 
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makes  a  great  noise,  and  tries  to  fly  from  its  pursuer,  but  is  evidently  under 
the  influence  of  some  feeling  which  it  cannot  control.  Instead  of  rushing  on 
an  enemy  so  much  smaller  than  itself,  and  crushing  it,  or  fl\ing  away  as 
quickly  as  possible,  it  remains  obstinately  in  the  place  where  it  has  been  seeking 
honey,  turning  round  and  round;  and,  when  tired  and  stationary,  the  Conops 
darts  upon  it,  and  then  flies  off*.  M.  Robincau  thinks  this  to  be  a  proof  that 
fascination  exists  among  insects  as  well  as  birds  of  prey  and  reptiles.  The  fifth 
contains  an  account  of  the  ^J'silns  diadema,  which  plunges  its  trunk  into  the 
head  of  a  bee,  paralyzes  it,  and  then,  taking  it  to  its  nest  in  the  ground,  buries  it 
as  nourishment  for  the  larvte  there  deposited.  Some  new  flies,  one  of  which 
inhabits  the  Z/iliaceae,  form  the  subjects  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  memoirs.  The 
same  author  has  also  sent  a  statement  to  the  above-mentioned  body  concerning 
some  caterpillars  which  were  ejected  alive  from  the  stomach  of  a  female  by 
vomiting.  She  was  aged  fifty-seven  years,  and  had  been  attacked  with  dropsical 
symptoms,  for  which  six  drops  of  the  croton  tiglium  were  administered,  at  three 
intervals;  after  which  fourteen  living  caterpillars  were  thrown  up, belonging  to 
the  Pyralis  pinguinalis  of  Linneeus.  M.  Robinean  supposes  them  to  have  been 
swallowed  in  some  greasy  substance,  in  the  state  of  eggs,  and  to  have  been 
hatched  in  the  stomach.  (A/Zieuceiim.) 

New  Silkworm.  —  At  Maragnan  and  Rio  Janeiro  are  several  species  of 
^ombyx,  the  caterpillars  of  w  hich  enclose  themselves  in  a  cocoon,  after  hav- 
ing spun  a  thicker  and  stronger  silk  than  that  of  the  ordinary  silkworm.  It 
has  been  tried  by  Padre  Mestre,  and  forms  a  very  solid  material.  A  species 
of  mulberry,  the  fruit  of  which  is  small  and  inedible,  grows  near  Rio  Janiero, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  cultivate  for  feeding  the  caterpillars. 

On  the  Uac  of  Steam  in  the  economising  of  Fuel. —  There  is  a  most  valuable 
paper  on  this  subject  in  Jameson^ s  Journal  for  July,  p.  173,  by  Dr.  Fyfe  of 
Edinburgh.  We  have  been  for  some  time  aware  that  the  waste  steam  from 
boilers  has  been  burned  in  manufactories,  for  example  in  that  of  Mr.  Milne, 
the  eminent  brassfounder  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  also  that  it  had  been  burned 
under  boilers  in  wash-houses  and  breweries,  in  several  noblemen's  establish- 
ments in  England.  It  was  first  introduced  into  wash-houses  and  private 
breweries,  we  believe,  bj^  Mr.  Reynolds,  late  steward  to  the  Marquess  of 
Westminster  ;  and  was  found  by  him  so  greatly  to  increase  the  heat  produced, 
that,  in  the  case  of  very  large  fireplaces,  he  was  obliged  to  have  a  sort  of 
double  or  protecting  bottom  to  the  boiler.  It  remained,  however,  for  Dr. 
Fyfe  to  prove  experimentally  the  great  accession  of  heat  produced  by  the 
burning  of  steam ;  so  as  no  lon^^er  to  leave  any  doubts  as  to  the  great  advan- 
tage attending  this  practice.  For  this  reason,  we  would  recommend  its  adop- 
tion in  the  case  of  hot-honses  heated  by  steam  ;  or  even  by  hot  water,  where 
the  water  is  heated  to  such  a  temperature  as  to  produce  steam.  Tlie  mode  in 
which  the  steam  is  burned  in  a  wash-house  or  brewhouse  is  very  simple : 
the  boiler  is  kept  closely  covered ;  but  at  one  side,  that  next  the  wall,  there 
is  a  flue  of  conununication  between  the  upper  edge  of  the  boiler  immediately 
imder  the  lid,  and  another  flue  which  conducts  air  down  to  the  ash-pit.  By 
keeping  the  ash-pit  door  shut,  no  air  is  admitted  to  the  fire  but  what  is  drawn 
down  through  this  flue;  and,  of  course,  it  draws  down  the  steam  along  with 
it,  and  both  air  and  steam  pass  upwards  through  the  fire.  By  having  the 
upper  opening  of  the  air-flue  immediately  under  the  ceiling,  in  the  case  of 
wash-houses,  breweries,  &c  ,  any  steam  from  the  washing-tubs,  or  any  vapour 
which  may  be  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  will  be  drawn  down  and  consumed; 
and  thus  the  wash-house,  which  at  present  is  a  most  unwholesome  and  dis- 
greeable  place,  may  be  rendered  as  healthy  and  agreeable  as  any  other  depart- 
ment of  the  domestic  offices  of  a  house.  See  what  we  have  said  on  this 
the  Suburban  Gardener,  p.  78 — 80. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  a  few  of  numerous  experiments  made  by 
Dr.  Fyfe  :  — 

"  The  vessel  contained  two  pints  of  water. 
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Without  Steam.  \  With  Steam. 

In  5  minutes,  130°;  in  10  min.,  180°  ;  in  15  min.,     In  5  min.,  120°  ;  in  10  min.,  185°  ;  in  13  min., 

200°;  in  20  min.,  210°.  208°  ;  boiled  briskly  in  14  min. 

In  5  min.,  145°;  boiled  in  lOi  min.  In  5  min.,  150°;  boiled  in  10  min. 

Ditto  ditto  in  10  min.  I  Ditto  ditto  in  9  min. 


In  other  trials  only  one  pint  of  water  was  used. 


In  3  min.,  120°;  in  5  min.,  160°;  in  7  min.,  190°  ; 

in  81  min.,  boiled. 
In  3  min.,  140°;  in  5  min.,  190°;  in  6^  min., 

boiled. 


In  3  min.,  140°;   in  5  min.,  190°;  in  6i  min., 

boiled. 
In  3  min.,  160°  ;  in  5  min.,  boiled. 


In  numerous  other  experiments,  performed  in  a  similar  manner,  the  results 
were  found  to  be  alwa\s  the  same;  the  water  invariably  boiling  more  rapidly 
when  the  steam  was  transmitted  through  the  furnace,  so  that  there  was  evi- 
dently an  increase  of  heat.  The  following  experiments  on  the  quantity  of 
water  evaporated  in  a  given  time  are  also  in  proof  of  this.  The  same  furnace 
and  steam  apparatus  were  used  as  in  the  preceding  trials,  but  a  smaller  vessel 
was  employed  for  the  evaporation  of  the  water.  The  furnace  was  in  good 
condition,  and  contained  coke  ;  and  there  was  half  a  pint  of  water  in  the  pan. 

Without  Steam.  I  With  Steam. 

In  2}  min.,  boiled;   in  8  min.,  the  furnace  lost     In  2^  rain.,  boiled;  in  8  min.,  lost  5  oz. 
4oz.  I 

With  one  pint  of  water 

In  7  min.,  boiled  ;  in  15  min.,  lost  4J  oz.  I  In  5  min.,  boiled ;  in  15  min.,  lost  7  oz. 

In  4  min.,  boiled  ;  in  12  min.,  lost  6f  oz.  | 

"  In  all  of  these  experiments,"  continues  Dr.  Fyfe,  "  I  found  that,  when 
the  steam  was  used,  it  required  the  air  to  be  freely  admitted  to  the  inflammable 
matter.  Indeed,  when  this  was  not  done,  instead  of  there  being  an  increase, 
there  was  less  heat ;  the  water  in  the  evaporating  pan  not  being  made  to  boil 
so  quickly  when  steam  was  passed  through  the  fuel  as  when  it  was  omitted." 
(^Jameson'' s  Journ.,  No.  45.,  July,  1837,  p.  187.) 

Washing  by  Steam  was  invented,  many  years  ago,  by  the  celebrated  chemist 
Chapfal,  and  the  process  has  been  since  improved  on  by  Cadet-Devaux,  by 
Curandeau,  and,  lastly,  by  M.  Bourgnon  de  Layre.  It  is  now  employecl  in  all 
the  principal  hospitals  in  Paris.  The  process,  by  the  last  improvement,  is  con- 
ducted much  in  the  same  way  that  potatoes  used  to  be  steamed  for  cattle,  in 
Scotland,  about  30  years  ago ;  that  is,  the  clothes  to  be  washed  are  placed 
over  the  boiler;  the  steam  rises,  and  is  condensed  among  them  into  water, 
which  falls  into  the  boilers,  carrying  the  dirt  with  it,  and  is  again  sent  up  pure 
in  the  form  of  steam,  the  dirt,  from  its  gravity,  remaining  in  the  boiler  ;  and  this 
alternate  rarefaction  and  condensation  is  continued  till  all  the  dirt  of  the 
clothes  has  been  abstracted  from  them  and  mixed  with  the  water  in  the  boiler, 
which  is  occasionally  let  off  and  removed.  The  saving  of  water,  fuel,  and 
labour  is  so  great,  that  blankets  can  be  washed  in  Paris  at  less  than  a  forthing 
a  pair.  The  principal  part  of  the  expense  is  that  of  soaking  the  blankets 
that  are  to  be  washed,  in  a  mixture  of  soft  soap  and  water  previously  to  placing 
them  in  the  steam  apparatus.  {L'E'cIio  du  Monde  Savant,  June  7.  1837.) 


Art.  II.     Foreign  Notices. 

FRANCE. 

Artesian  Wells.  —  The  Artesian  well  at  the  abbatoir,  near  the  Barri^re  de 
Grenelle,  becomes  every  day  more  interesting.  The  boring  has  already  reached 
the  enormous  depth  of  1360  ft.  Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  this  under- 
taking, says  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  in  his  last  report  to  the  municipal  council, 
it  camiot  Lut  be  interesting  to  geologists,  from  its  connexion  with  their  science ; 
and  to  the  industrious,  from  its  pointing  out  the  chance  of  success  in  similar 
trials.  Success  will  lead  to  another  result,  already  foreseen  by  philosophers, 
which  consists  in  the  high  temperature  of  such  a  well:  consequently,  the  water 
may  be  instantly  employed  in  warm  baths. 
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This  well  was  commenced  on  December  30.  1833;  and,  during  the  1200  days 
which  have  elapsed  since  tlien,  the  works  have  been  directed  by  M.  INIulot, 
jun.,  and  have  not  been  discontinued  for  a  single  day.  From  this  it  appears 
that  the  average  progress  has  been  upwards  of  1  ft.  1  in.  per  day. 

It  seems  that  tlie  administration  are  about  to  make  an  engagement  with  M. 
Mulot  to  bore  to  the  depth  of  upwards  of  1800  ft.,  if  water  be  not  met  with 
before  reaching  this  depth.  (L'  E'c/w  flu  j\Ionde  Savant,  April  5.  1837.) 

Coloxsal  Elm  Tree  at  Brignolcs.  —  M.  C.  Aquillon,  member  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  Paris,  &c.,  gives  the  following  details  respecting  the  large  elm 
which  exists  in  the  Place  Carami  at  Brignoles,  a  town  about  20  miles  north 
of  Toulon  :  —  "  On  the  25th  of  October,  loG^,  Charles  IX.,  being  at  Brignoles, 
lodged  in  the  house  of  M.  Desparra,  which  is  opposite  to  this  tree,  and  wit- 
nessed, with  great  pleasure,  a  ball  which  took  place  under  it.  Michel  de 
I'Hospital,  who  was  born  in  1503,  was  Chancellor  in  15()0,  and  died  in  1573, 
speaks  of  this  tree  (as  one  even  at  that  time  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of 
travellers)  in  one  of  his  works  in  Latin  verse,  composed  on  the  occasion  of 
his  being  exiled  into  Provence.  Tradition  supposes  that  this  elm  was  in 
existence  when  the  river  Carami,  which  at  present  runs  without  the  town, 
flowed  by  the  place  of  that  name.  This  colossus  of  vegetation  has  been  for  a 
long  time  supported  on  one  side  by  a  wooden  post,  and  on  the  other  by  a 
piece  of  masonry,  which  fills  up  a  large  hollow  in  the  trunk.  Without  these 
supports  the  tree  would  have  been  infallibly  blown  down  ;  for  the  part  sup- 
ported by  the  wooden  post  is  hollowed  out  to  the  origin  of  the  branches,  and 
even  serves  as  a  retreat  for  poor  artisans.  The  circumference  at  the  level  of 
the  ground  is  about  23  ft.,  and  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  trunk  about  18  ft. 
The  thickness  of  the  wood  of  the  trunk  is  from  9  in.  to  12  in.  ;  and  in  the 
projecting  part  it  varies  from  3  in.  to  4  in."  {UE'cho  da  Monde  Savant,  April 
1.  1837.) 

GERMANY. 

Artesian  Wells.  —  In  many  parts  of  Germany  Artesian  wells  are  begun  ;  and 
Ital}',  of  which  the  volcanic  soil  is  totally  unknown,  is  in  her  turn  about  to 
make  a  trial.  M.  Mulot  sets  off  in  a  icw  days  for  the  villa  of  the  director  of 
the  Italian  Opera,  at  Paris,  near  Bologna,  for  the  [)urpose  of  conmiencing  an 
Artesian  well.  We  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  his  success.  At  the  present 
moment  upwards  of  30  Artesian  wells  are  in  progress  in  the  departments  of 
France. 

A  second  Artesian  well,  begun  at  Dresden,  had  obtained,  in  October  last, 
an  abundant  supply  of  water  at  the  depth  of  840  ft.  This  source,  having  a 
temperature  of  G8°  Fahr.,  furnishes  a  supply  of  14^  gallons  of  good  water  per 
second.  They  penetrated  through  02  it.  of  sand  and  gravel;  810  ft.  of  marl 
and  chalk  ;  43  ft.  of  pure  marl ;  and  22  ft.  of  greyish  freestone.  Admitting 
the  above  temperature  to  be  that  of  the  strata  at  this  depth,  and  comparing  it 
with  the  mean  temperature  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  Dresden  (48°  Fahr.), 
we  find  a  uniform  increase  of  temperature  of  1'20°  Cels.  for  every  100  ft.,  or 
P  for  every  78  ft.  of  depth ;  but  this  increase  being  greater  than  that  actually 
observed  in  boring,  we  must  conclude  that  the  water  of  this  well  comes  from 
a  greater  depth.  {UE'eho  du  Monde  Savant,  April  5.  1837.) 

BELGIUM. 

Hybrid  Fern.  —  Gymnogramma  chrysophylla  Spreng.,  and  G.  calomelanos 
Jiaulf.,  Hort.  Brit.,  No.  25325.  and  25329.,  are  t\\o  beautiful  ferns,  natives  of 
the  West  Indies,  which  have  been  for  some  time  under  culture  in  the  stoves 
of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  in  some  other  collections.  They  have  also  been  in- 
troduced into  the  stoves  of  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Louvain,  where  a  hybrid 
between  them  has  been  produced,  of  considerable  beauty.  This  hybrid  was 
purely  the  result  of  accident  :  the  head  gardener,  M.  Donkehiar,  wishing  to 
raise  some  plants  of  G.  chrysophylla  sowed  the  sporules  of  that  species,  and 
found  great  part  of  the  progeny  to  be  intermediate  between  it  and  G.  calo- 
melanos.    We  have  no  doubt  this  hybrid  will  soon  be  introduced  into  British 
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collections ;  and  the  fact  of  a  hybrid  fern  being  produced  accidentally  affords 
a  valuable  hint  for  attempting  to  produce  others  according  to  art.  The  species 
and  varieties  furnished  to  us  by  nature  may  be  considered  as  the  raw  material, 
and  it  is  for  man  to  improve  them,  for  his  various  purposes  of  beauty  or  use,  by 
all  the  different  modes  of  culture  with  which  he  is  acquainted,  or  can  devise  ; 
and  of  these  hybridising  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  chief.  (^UE'cho  du 
Monde  Savant,  June  10.  1837.) 

SWITZERLAND. 

Lansanne,  March,  1836.  —  You  will  receive  with  this  a  packet  containing 
various  dried  specimens,  sketches  of  trees,  dimensions,  and  other  particulars, 
which  Mrs.  B.  and  I  have  collected  for  your  Arboretum.  We  have  now  been 
here  exactly  two  years ;  and  we  set  out,  in  a  day  or  two,  for  Italy,  whence  you 
shall  hear  from  us.  We  have  made  a  great  many  excursions ;  and  I  need  not  tell 
you  how  much  we  are  delighted  both  with  the  country  and  the  people.  The 
most  remarkable  circumstance,  in  my  opinion,  connected  with  Switzerland,  is 
the  difference  in  climate  and  in  productions  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
same  locality,  and  even  within  a  few  yards  of  each  other.  The  old  custom  of 
leading  a  stranger  to  a  spot,  where  with  one  hand  he  can  touch  a  strawberry 
and  with  the  other  eternal  snow,  is  still  kept  up ;  and  the  following  quotation 
from  a  work  published  nearly  a  century  ago  is  as  true  now  as  it  was  when 
originally  written  :  — 

"  The  climate  of  this  country,  and  especially  of  the  Jorat,  in  the  environs  of 
the  lakes,  in  the  smiling  and  fertile  plains,  which  are  found  here  and  there, 
and  along  the  declivities  and  hills  which  look  towards  the  south,  is  very  warm  ; 
the  vegetation  there  is  rich  and  forward ;  the  productions  those  of  countries 
situated  under  the  most  favourable  latitudes.  In  the  environs  of  Lausanne 
and  Geneva,  for  example,  which  are  protected  from  the  north  winds  by  the 
elevated  parts  of  the  Jorat  and  the  Jura,  and  where  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  re- 
flected by  the  waters  of  the  lake  and  the  rocks  of  Savoy,  the  heat  is  such,  that 
sweet  chestnuts,  walnuts,  horsechestnuts,  and  even  Lombardy  poplars,  thrive  ; 
it  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  Lombardy  does  not  attain  the  same 
height,  erect  growth,  and  beauty,  that  it  does  in  Italy.  Wheat  generally  comes 
into  ear  and  flowers  about  the  beginning  of  June,  and  is  cut  about  the  middle 
of  July.  Rye  shoots  up  in  April,  comes  into  ear  about  the  end  of  the  same 
month  or  the  commencement  of  May,  flowers  in  the  end  of  May,  and  is  cut 
about  the  end  of  July.  Oats  come  into  ear  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  are 
cut  immediately  after  the  wheat,  in  the  end  of  July.  The  vine  begins  to  shoot 
about  the  end  of  February ;  it  is  in  full  flower  in  the  middle  of  June,  and  the 
grapes  are  commonly  gathered  about  the  beginning  of  October.  The  meadows- 
are  green  at  the  end  of  February  or  the  beginning  of  March ;  ami  are  mown  at 
the  connnencement  of  July,  and  a  second  time  in  the  middle  of  August.  Near 
Lausanne,  it  is  observed  that  the  harvest  takes  place  about  eleven  days  sooner 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  than  on  the  summit.  On  the  border  of  the  lake,  at 
Cour,  laurels  grow  in  the  open  air ;  melons  and  figs  ripen  quickly  and  per- 
fectly ;  pine-apples  are  kept  in  the  green-house,  and  never  heated.  Towards 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  nuts  are  rarely  found,  and  all  the  figs  perish  :  peaches 
never  attain  maturity  there;  and  it  is  only  apple  and  pear  trees  which  ripeni 
their  fruit."  (Hist.  Nat.  Jorat,  i.  p.  3.) 

There  are,  however,  some  elevated  cantons,  which  are  surrounded  with 
rocks,  and  enjoy  a  mild  temperature ;  these  are  mostly  narrow  valleys,  and, 
amongst  others,  the  smiling  valleys  through  which  the  Broye  flows,  that  of 
Mondon,  and  between  Mondon  and  Payerue. 

It  is  different  in  other  elevated  cantons,  such  as  those  of  Chalet-a-Gobet, 
Chalet  de  la  Viile,  &c. 

SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 

Zones  of  Vegetation  observed  in  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula.  —  "At  North 
Cape,  lat.  71°,  potatoes,  broccoli,  and  gooseberries  are  reared  with  some  diffi- 
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cuUy.  One  degree  farther  south,  at  Ahen  (70°),  a  little  barley  makes  its 
appearance.  At  Enontekis  (Gb°  30'),  the  crops  (barley  and  bear)  yield  a  re- 
munerating harvest,  on  an  average,  once  in  three  years.  Kye  and  hemp  cannot 
be  successfullv  cultivated  beyond  the  6Gth,  nor  oats  beyond  the  64th,  parallel. 
This  latter  isalso  the  general  limits  of  garden  cultivation.  The  cherry  tree, 
alder,  and  ma[)le  cease  to  thrive  beyond  the  03d ;  the  ash  and  the  willow,  at 
the  66th;  the  ehn,  lime,  and  oak,  at  the  61st  parallel.  The  natural  beech 
woods  of  Sweden  do  not  extend  beyond  lat.  57°.  Finally,  the  mulberry,  the 
chestnut,  and  the  walnut  arrive  at  perfection  in  Schonem  (o-t"),  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Peninsula.  On  the  coasts  of  Norway,  vegetation  is  less 
curbed  by  the  rigours  of  winter  than  in  corresponding  parallels  on  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic  ;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Laing,  pears,  plums,  and  sometimes  even 
chestnuts,  ripen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moldes,  6'4°  47'  north  latitude." 
(Forsel/'s  Staikfics  of  Swedeti,  as  quoted  in  Jameson's  Journal,  vol.  xxii.  No.  44., 
Ajjri/,  1836.) 

INDIA. 

"  T/ie  singular  Form  which  mani/  of  the  Trees  assume  [in  the  Island  of  Little 
Carimon,  near  Singapore]  is  not  tiie  least  remarkable  feature  in  the  varied  phe- 
romena  displayed  by  the  vegetable  creation.  I  allude  more  particularly,  in 
the  present  instance,  to  a  remarkable  and  very  obvious  disposition  in  the  roots 
and  lower  part  of  the  stem  of  the  larger  trees  to  form  winged  appendages  of 
great  magnitude.  These  tabular  compressed  appendages  are  three  or  four  in 
number :  they  obviously  serve  as  supports  to  the  weighty  incumbent  mass  of 
stem  and  leaves,  thus  compensating  for  the  want  of  depth  of  soil,  only  a  few 
inches  into  which  the  roots  can  penetrate  before  they  are  obstructed  by  the 
surface  of  the  rock :  they  are  thus  forced  to  extend  horizontally.  A  tree  of 
this  description,  torn  up  by  its  roots,  affords  a  singular  spectacle,  and  one  in 
which  the  economy  of  vegetable  life  is  peculiarly  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  this 
economy  is  obviously  exerted  in  overcoming  the  difficulties  which  oppose  its 
developement.  Every  crevice  in  the  rocky  base,  every  chink,  has  been  occu- 
pied by  the  root ;  a  thin,  but  hardy,  network  extends  along  the  ground,  to  a 
distance  often  equal  to  the  noble  altitude  of  the  tree  itself.  The  thin-winged 
appendages  to  the  tree,  or  its  supporting  walls,  as  they  may  justly  be  termed, 
partake  more  of  the  nature  of  roots  than  of  trunk,  though  altogether  out  of 
the  earth.  They  possess,  generally,  a  smooth,  softish,  and  very  thin  cuticle, 
green  underneath,  abounding  in  the  vegetable  juices  of  the  tree,  and  are  re- 
markably hard.  They  sometimes  extend  horizontally,  in  a  straight,  but  more 
commonly  in  a  curved,  direction,  15  ft.  or  20  ft.;  their  edges  being  6,  8,  or 
more  feet  above  the  ground,  gradually  decreasing  from  the  stem  to  the  earth. 
In  some  instances  they  are  formed  into  walls,  resembling  fortifications."  {Fin- 
hyson's  Mission  to  Siam  and  Cochin-China,  as  quoted  for  us  by  J.  B.  W.) 

"  The  most  extraordinary  Plant  in  these  [the  Sechang]  Islaiids,  is  one  bearing 
affinity  both  to  Dioscorfa  and  to  Menispermum,  but  differing  from  both  in  some 
essential  generic  characters.  The  great  beauty  of  the  creeping  stem,  suspended 
in  elegant  festoons  from  the  branches  of  the  surrounding  trees,  were  sufficient 
to  attract  attention.  But  the  most  singular  pro|)erty  of  this  herbaceous  plant 
is  the  disposition  which  it  has  of  forming  tuberous  roots  of  a  most  extraordi- 
nary size;  a  circumstance  the  more  singular,  because,  independently  of  the  small 
size  of  its  stem,  scarcely  larger  than  a  quill,  it  is  found  growing  in  the  most 
arid  and  sterile  situations,  without  a  particle  of  earth  to  conceal  its  roots ; 
neither  are  its  leaves  succulent,  nor  its  stem  nor  root  of  a  texture  ai)parently 
fitted  to  convey  a  large  pro[)ortion  of  vegetable  juice,  both  being  hard  and 
fibrous.  The  singular  tuberosity  of  this  plant  is  formed  at  the  exit  oi  the  root 
from  the  rock,  or  surrounding  stones,  and  is,  in  general,  buried  about  one  fourth 
under  the  surface.  The  part  exposed  is  globular,  of  a  dirty  white  colour, 
warty ;  and  internally,  the  yam  is  tough  and  fibrous,  rather  than  spongy.  One 
brought  on  board,  on  account  of  its  size,  weighed  474  lb.,  and  measured  9i  ft. 
in  circumference;  others,  of  still  greater  size,  were  not  uncommon.     It  will 
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be  conceived,  that  such  vast  masses  of  vegetable  matter  are  but  little  adapted 
to  become  the  food  of  man ;  it  is,  however,  not  altogether  neglected  for  that 
use,  though  but  rarely  had  recourse  to.  For  this  purpose,  the  farinaceous 
matter  is  separated  from  the  juice,  vegetable  fibre,  and  other  products,  by 
drying,  maceration,  &c.     The  root  is  also  used  in  medicine. 

"  Of  all  the  tuberous  roots,  this  would  appear  to  be  by  far  the  largest  and 
most  extraordinary.  In  other  plants  of  the  kind,  the  tuberosities  are  pro- 
portiond  to  the  size  of  the  plants,  and  their  visible  means  of  nourishment.  In 
this  the  yam  is  of  the  most  gigantic  size,  and  its  stem  extremel}'  small.  The 
means  of  nourishment  are  by  no  means  apparent.  Earth  and  water,  the  ordi- 
nary sources  of  vegetable  nutriment,  are  almost  altogether  wanting  :  the  stem 
is  not  of  a  structure  to  require  anything  but  simple  support  from  the  sur- 
rounding trees.  There  remains  no  visible  source  but  the  atmosphere,  to  which 
its  numerous  leaves  are  amply  exposed,  through  the  aid  of  the  surrounding 
trees."  {Ibid.) 

The  Melon  is  the  choicest  fruit  of  Bokhara.  —  There  are  two  distinct  species 
of  melons,  which  the  people  class  into  hot  and  cold ;  the  first  ripens  in  June, 
and  is  the  common  musk  or  scented  melon  of  India,  and  not  superior  in 
flavour  :  the  other  ripens  in  July,  and  is  the  true  melon  of  Toorkistan.  In 
appearance  it  is  not  unlike  a  water-melon,  and  comes  to  maturity  after  being 
seven  months  in  the  ground.  It  is  nmch  larger  than  the  conmion  sort,  and 
generally  of  an  oval  shape,  exceeding  2  and  3  feet  in  circumference.  Some  are 
much  larger,  and  those  which  ripen  in  the  autumn  have  exceeded  4  ft.  One 
has  a  notion  that  what  is  large  cannot  be  delicate  or  high-flavoured ;  but  no 
fruit  can  be  more  luscious  than  the  melon  of  Bokhara.  I  always  looked  upon 
the  melon  as  an  inferior  fruit  till  I  went  to  that  country ;  nor  do  I  believe 
their  flavour  will  be  credited  by  any  one  who  has  not  tasted  them.  The  melons 
of  India,  Cabool,  and  even  Persia,  bear  no  comparison  with  them  ;  not  even 
the  celebrated  fruit  of  Ispahan  itself.  The  pulp  is  rather  hard,  about  2  in. 
thick,  and  is  sweet  to  the  very  skin ;  which,  with  the  inhabitants,  is  the  great 
proof  of  superiority.  A  kind  of  molasses  is  extracted  from  these  melons,  which 
might  be  easily  converted  into  sugar.  There  are  various  kinds  of  melons:  the 
best  is  named  kochechu,  and  has  a  green  and  yellow-coloured  skin  :  another  is 
called  ak  nubat,  which  means  white  sugar-candy  ;  it  is  yellow,  and  exceedingly 
rich.  The  winter  melon  is  of  a  dark  green  colour,  called  kara-koobiik,  and  said 
to  surpass  all  the  others.  Bokhara  appears  to  be  the  native  country  of  the 
melon,  having  a  dry  climate,  sandy  soil,  and  great  facilities  for  irrigation. 
Melons  may  be  purchased  in  Bokhara  throughout  the  year,  and  are  preserved 
by  merely  hanging  them  up  apart  from  one  another ;  for  which  those  of  the 
winter  crop  are  best  suited.  The  water-melons  of  Bokhara  are  good,  and 
attain,  also,  an  enormous  bulk  :  twenty  people  may  partake  of  one  ;  and  two 
of  them,  it  is  said,  form  sometimes  a  load  for  a  donkey.  The  cucumbers  are 
likewise  superior."  (Burnes's  Travels  into  Bokhara,  as  quoted  for  us  by  J.  B.  IV.) 

Vegetation  of  the  Mountains  of  Killgberry.  —  M.  Perrottet,  director  of  the 
garden  at  Pondicherry,  writes  to  M.  Benjamin  Delessert,  in  a  letter  dated 
Kalti,  containing  curious  information  on  the  vegetation  of  the  mountains  of 
Killgberry.  The  East  India  Company  have  granted  the  experimental  farm  at 
Kaiti  to  the  French  governor,  the  Marquis  de  Saint  Simon.  This  farm  is 
situated  in  a  very  favourable  spot  for  botanical  researches,  and  for  the  natural- 
isation of  plants.  The  governor  intends  collecting  all  the  useful  and  interesting 
plants  of  the  Nillgherry,  to  cultivate  and  propagate  there,  and  then  to  send 
them  to  the  Ko}al  garden  at  Pondicherry,  whence  they  will  be  forwarded  to 
the  colonies  and  France.  He  wishes,  also,  to  sow  at  this  establishment  difl'erent 
sorts  of  seeds  of  grain  and  forage,  &c.,  to  su[iply  the  colony  of  Pondicherry, 
which  is  very  deficient  in  both ;  and  that  of  Bourbon,  which  suffers  no  less 
from  a  want  of  these  productions.  In  the  middle  of  India,  a  vegetation  analo- 
gous to  that  of  Europe  is  found.  Two  very  distinct  regions  characterise  the 
Nilgherry:  the  region  of  the  lower  mountains,  and  that  of  the  higher  moun- 
tains.    In  the  first,  most  of  the  plants  of  tropical  India  are  found  ;  while  in 
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the  alpine  region,  or  the  high  mountains,  grow  the  i?anunculacece,  GenUdnece 
Umbellit'erae,  and  other  plants  of  temperate  climates.  One  of  the  finest  trees 
which  adorn  the  hills,  and  which  is  now  in  flower,  is  a  magnolia,  or,  rather, 
talauma ;  wliich  is  more  than  50  ft.  high  :  its  flowers  exhale  an  extremely  sweet 
odour,  which  scents  the  air  to  a  great  distance.  {U Hermes,  Feb.  1837.) 


Art.  hi.     Domestic  Notices. 
ENGLAND. 


Owen'' s  Animalised  Carbon.  —  Five  or  six  years  ago,  Mr.  Owen  happening 
to  be  at  Copenhagen,  and  observing  that  the  emptyings  of  the  privies,  and 
the  bones,  and  such  like  domestic  refuse,  had  been  for  many  years,  perhaps 
for  centuries,  deposited  in  four  or  five  large  pits  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
conceived  the  idea  of  using  it  as  manure.  He  purchased  the  contents  of  all 
these  pits,  and  is  now  selling  it  in  the  form  of  compressed  powder,  as  a  most 
valuable  manure,  which  it  iloubtless  is.  In  1835,  700  tons  of  this  manure 
were  sent  from  the  manufactory  at  Copenhagen;  in  1836,  1600  tons,  and  in 
1837,  up  to  about  the  middle  of  June,  when  our  informant,  Mr.  Petersen, 
left  Copenhagen,  3000  tons  were  exported. 

The  South  London  Floricidtural  Societi/  have  held  several  shows,  in  the 
course  of  the  season,  at  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens,  which  have  been 
numerously  attended  :  many  choice  articles  have  been  exhibited,  and  many 
prizes  obtained.  The  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens  improve  in  beauty  every 
year,  and  the  named  trees  there,  which  constitute  the  arboretum,  are  now 
becoming  very  interesting  objects. 

A  Collection  of  Cdctece  and  Orchldece,  said  to  include  a  number  of  species 
never  before  in  the  country,  arrived  in  London  about  the  end  of  June,  and 
has  since  been  on  sale  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Charlwood.  Among  the 
most  extensive  purchasers  of  these  plants,  we  understand,  is  Mr.  Harris  of 
Kingsbury;  a  gentleman  who  has  lately  commenced  horticultural  and  botani- 
cal pursuits  with  great  ardour,  and  who,  having  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
with  such  a  man  as  Mr.  D.  Beaton,  and  the  good  sense  to  engage  him  as  his 
head  gardener,  will,  in  all  probability,  soon  render  important  service  to  horti- 
cultural and  botanical  science.  —  Cond. 

A  new  Hybrid  Rhododendron,  originated  by  fecundating  the  blossoms  of 
It.  arboreum  with  R.  ponticum,  in  Knight's  Exotic  Nurser)-,  some  years  ago, 
is  now  in  flower  in  the  green-house  at  the  Duchess  of  Bedford's,  Camden 
Hill.  The  blossoms  are  large,  of  a  rich  pink,  inclining  to  scarlet,  very  similar 
to  the  colour  of  R.  phcenlceum  (Azalea  phoenicea);  and  Mr.  Caie,  Her 
Grace's  gardener,  informs  us  that  the  blossoms  are  produced  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  that,  though  he  has  taken  the  plant  into  the  green-house,  yet  he 
considers  it  quite  hardy,  it  having  stood  in  the  open  border  at  Camden  Hill 
two  or  three  winters. 

The  jMancheitcr  Botanic  Garden.  —  I  had  often  heard  of  the  magnificent 
range  of  horticultural  buildings  in  the  Manchester  Botanic  Garden  ;  but  never, 
since  their  completion,  had  I  seen  them  until  yesterday,  when,  having  some 
business  to  transact  with  the  curator,  I  took  that  opportunity  of  minutely 
inspecting  them.  The  entire  range  of  buildings  extends  about  320  ft.  in 
length,  and  consists  of  two  curvilinear-roofed  green-houses,  forming  the 
extreme  ends  ;  two  intermediate  hot-houses,  or  stoves,  with  flat  sloping  roofs; 
four  connecting  corridors,  forming  the  principal  entrances  from  tiic  terrace- 
walk  in  front,  each  having  a  glazed  curvilinear  roof;  and  a  splendid  conserva- 
tory in  the  centre  of  the  range ;  which,  being  surmounted  by  an  elegant  glass 
dome,  somewhat  resembling  in  its  outline  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  London, 
and  rising  to  the  height  of  nearly  40  ft.  from  the  floor,  gives  such  an  imposing 
and  fascinating  effect  to  the  whole,  that  I  should  in  vain  attempt  to  describe 
it.    But  the  peculiarly  distinguishing  and  most  important  feature  in  this  range 
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of  buildings  is,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  walls,  it  is  composed  entirely 
of  metal  and  glass,  the  dome  and  the  curvilinear  roofs  being  formed  of 
wrought-iron  bars,  whilst  the  gutters  and  all  the  framework  of  the  upright 
sashes  are  of  cast  iron  :  the  flat  sloping  roofs  have  also  cast-iron  rafters,  the 
intermediate  sashes  or  lights  being  made  with  wrought-iron  rims  and  copper 
bars,  and  glazed  upon  the  patent  shield  principle ;  which,  I  am  told,  is  an 
effectual  preventive  against  breakage  by  frost :  the  doors  are  likewise  of  cast 
iron,  with  copper  bars  ;  and,  what  is  particidarly  (t'orthy  of  remark,  they  are 
made  to  slide  in  grooves,  upon  brass  rollers,  instead  of  being  hung  in  the 
usual  way,  by  which  are  gained  several  important  advantages,  too  obvious  to 
mention.  It  is  impossible  to  give  an  idea,  by  any  verbal  description,  of  the 
lightnesss  and  elegance  of  these  horticultural  buildings.  Their  seemingly  airy 
and  unsubstantial  form  produces  upon  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  at  a  first 
glance,  a  magic-like  effect,  which,  on  a  nearer  inspection,  is  absorbed  in  a 
feeling  of  amazement  at  the  real  strength  and  firmness  of  the  several  build- 
ings, announcing  a  durability  to  which  no  limit  can  be  assigned.  The  erection 
of  these  metallic  houses,  as  I  am  informed,  was  commenced  in  1832,  by 
Messrs.  John  Jones  and  Co.  of  Birmingham ;  but  the  range  of  buildings  was 
not  completed  until  last  summer,  when  the  conservatory,  which  forms  the 
chief  point  and  centre  of  attraction,  was  erected  by  Mr.  Thomas  Clark,  jun., 
also  of  Birmingham.  It  is,  however,  due  to  Mr.  Jones  to  state,  that  the 
design  for  the  conservatory  was  originally  furnished  by  him,  and  the  building 
was,  in  fact,  executed  under  his  immediate  superintendence  ;  Mr.  Clark 
having,  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  John  Jones  and  Co., 
about  three  years  ago,  as  I  have  learned,  engaged  that  gentleman  to  superin- 
tend the  manufacturing  department  of  his  extensive  and  increasing  concern. 
With  respect  to  the  gardens  themselves,  too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed 
upon  Mr.  Campbell,  the  intelligent  and  scientific  curator  of  the  establishment, 
not  only  for  the  judicious  and  tasteful  manner  in  which  they  are  laid  out,  but 
also  for  the  beautiful  and  perfect  order  in  which  they  are  kept.  The  site, 
however,  is  decidedly  inferior  either  to  the  Sheffield  or  Birmingham  Botanic 
Gardens;  both  the  latter  being  beautifully  undulated  by  nature,  whilst  the 
former  is  remarkabljr  flat.  Art,  however,  has  done  its  best  to  compensate  for 
natural  deficiencies ;  and  those  essential  elements  of  the  picturesque,  rock, 
wood,  and  water,  are  so  happily  interspersed  and  combined,  as  to  make  us 
oblivious  that  nature  has  contributed  so  little  to  the  adornment  of  this  really 
enchanting  spot.  —  J.  C.  Thomas.     Prestwich,  June  16.  1837. 

SCOTLAND. 

Earlif-mowing  Grass.  —  Mr.  Kay  of  the  Shiphaugh  Farm,  near  Stirling, 
commenced  cutting  grass  on  April  25.,  which  turned  out  a  tolerably  good 
sward.  The  field  consists  of  nearly  two  acres  of  clayey  loam,  which  was 
sown  down  on  July  11.  1836,  with  the  following  mixture :  —  Italian  ryegrass, 
perennial  ryegrass,  Timothy  grass,  meadow  foxtail,  white  and  red  clover, 
and  cow-grass.  The  Italian  ryegrass,  in  the  mean  time,  is  far  ahead  of  the 
others,  and  confirms  the  opinion  we  had  previously  formed  of  this  newly 
introduced  grass,  that  there  is  no  agricultural  plant  better  adapted  to  come  in, 
after  the  turnip  season,  as  early  green  food  for  cattle.  When  cultivated  for 
this  purpose,  it  should  be  sown  in  autumn,  along  with  rrifolium  incarnatum 
(crimson  ryegrass),  which  keeps  pace  with  the  Italian  ryegrass  in  early  and 
vigorous  vegetation.  (Stirling  Observer.) 


Art.  IV.     Restrospeclive  Criticism. 

Errata. — In  p.  279.,  lines  12.  and  14.  from  the  bottom,  delete  the 
inverted  commas  ;  it  being  the  reviewer  who  speaks,  and  not  Mr.  Herbert, 
In  p.  306.  for  "  PuUen,"  read   "Puller." 
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Art.  V.     Queries  and  Ansxvers. 

You  are  aware,  I  presume,  that  immense  quantities  of  sugar  are  annually 
made  from  the  juice  of  the  A^cer  saccharinum,  in  the  west  of  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York,  with  which  our  forests  abound  (Professor  Kid,  in  his  Bridg- 
water Treatise,  says  they  are  "  cultivated  "  !)  ;  and,  as  the  peculiarities  attend- 
ing the  flow  of  this  juice  have  puzzled  me  to  explain  them,  I  have  resolved  to 
state  them  to  you.  1st,  It  is  as  completely  locked  up  by  continued  warmth 
as  by  frost,  and  only  flows  by  the  alternate  operation  of  these  agents :  yet 
the  same  degrees  of  heat,  even  after  frost,  have  not  always  the  same  effect. 
Thus,  a  warm  south  wind  stops  the  flowing  more  than  a  cool  north-west  wind. 
A  bracing  wind  promotes  the  discharge,  and  a  relaxing  wind  checks  it.  2dly, 
The  juice  flows  for  twenty-four  hours  after  a  frost ;  but,  when  a  tapped  tree 
has  ceased,  tap  a  new  tree,  and  it  will  flow  considerably,  as  if  a  certain  quan- 
tity was  discharged  by  the  frost.  The  juice  flows  from  all  sides  of  the  incision. 
3d.  Ta|)  a  tree  early  in  the  morning,  after  a  cold  night,  and  no  juice  will  flow  ; 
tap  it  a  few  hours  after,  if  the  day  be  moderately  warm,  and  the  juice  will 
issue  in  streams.  February,  and  early  in  March,  are  the  months  in  whicli  the 
sugar  is  made.  The  people  encamp  in  the  woods,  and  remain  there  until  the 
trees  cease  to  flow,  or  they  liave  procured  as  nnicli  as  they  require.  Now,  I 
wish  to  know,  if  the  saccharine  juice  be  sap,  how  it  happens  that  a  mode- 
rately cold  night  is  essential  to  an  abundant  flow  next  day  ?  The  farmers  told 
me,  "  We  can  do  nothing  in  sugar-making  without  cold  nights."  I  thought 
that  the  sap  never  flowed  until  an  increase  of  temperature  took  place.  State 
the  facts  in  your  Magazine,  if  you  please;  but  give  me  the  explanation  by 
letter,  or  add  it  to  the  article.  — ^  M.    Philadelphia,  March  16.  1837. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  flow  of  sap  from  the  sugar  maple  of  the 
United  States,  so  accurately  detailed  by  your  correspondent  at  Philadelphia, 
show,  not  only  what  is  known  from  the  experience  of  the  manufacturers  con- 
cerning the  flow  of  the  juice,  but  also  under  what  circumstances  the  flow  is 
more  or  less  copious. 

The  movements  of  the  sap  of  the  maple  are  exactly  similar  to  those  of  all 
other  trees  at  the  same  season,  or  that  are  exposed  to  the  same  vicissitudes 
of  weather.  Why  do  not  trees  yield  a  flow  of  sap  from  a  wound  in  summer  ? 
Because  every  drop  absorbed  by  the  roots  in  that  growing  season  is  required 
to  supply  the  demands  of  the  transpiring  bark,  leaves,  and  lengthening  shoots, 
■with  their  flowers  or  fruit ;  so  that  there  is  no  excess  to  run  out  of  a  wound. 
And  why  does  the  sap  not  flow  in  winter  ?  Because,  in  that  cold  season,  it  is 
inspissated ;  and  the  pores  of  the  bark  are  then  all  naturally  sealed.  On  the 
return  of  spring,  however,  the  sap  becomes  fluid ;  and  as  soon  as  the  buds  begin 
to  swell,  an  ascending  current  commences,  and  continues  during  warm 
weather,  and  is  expended  not  only  in  enlarging  the  buds,  but  escapes  imper- 
ceptibly and  coj)iously  through  the  porous  bark.  During  this  process,  should 
a  frosty  night  or  "  bracing  wind"  happen,  the  pores  of  the  bark  are  shut  up, 
and  the  sap  accumulates  within  the  vascular  membranes;  and  if,  when  so  col- 
lected and  pent  up,  the  tree  be  tapped,  an  abundant  stream  will  issue  out,  and 
continue  to  run  until  the  surcharge  is  exhausted,  or  until  a  warm  state  of  the 
air  causes  a  general  evaporation  of  the  juices  from  every  other  part  of  the  tree, 
or,  lastly,  until  the  flow  becomes  arrested  by  frost. 

Thus,  the  quantity  of  sap  is  alternately  scanty  and  copious,  according 
to  the  temperature  of  the  air,  or  as  the  tree  has  been  more  or  less  pre- 
viously drained  during  the  spring  months  ;  that  is,  during  the  period  which 
elapses  between  the  bursting  of  the  buds  and  the  developement  of  the 
foliage. 

That  sap  keeps  ascending  to,  and  accumulating  on,  the  recently  formed 
layers  of  liber  and  alburnum,  when  the  juices  in  the  bark  are  congealed  by 
frost,  may  be  inferred  from  what  often  takes  place  in  America,  and  other 
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northern  countries,  in  very  hard  and  long-continued  frost;  namely,  the  largest 
and  hardest  timber  trees  are  rent  asunder  by  the  expansive  force  of  the  warmer 
sap,  and  elastic  gases  enclosed  therewith.  —  J.  M.     London,  April,  1837. 

Horlicultural  Societies.  —  We  have  had  great  difficulty  in  arranging  the 
scheme  of  prizes  so  as  to  afford  equal  chances  to  all  competitors.  We  have 
not  funds  sufficient  to  give  separate  prizes  in  every  article  for  nurserymen  and 
gentlemen's  gardeners.  Could  you  not  assist  us  by  requesting  the  officers  of 
horticultural  societies  to  send  you  their  schemes,  and  by  giving  them  in  the 
December  Number  of  vour  Magazine,  either  in  a  tabular  or  digested  form  ?  — 
T.  W.     Barnslei/,  June  28.  \837. 

Piston  sp.  —  Mr.  Herbert,  in  his  excellent  work  on  AmaryWiddcece  mentions, 
(p.  353.)  a  leguminous  plant,  which  he  had  seen  cultivated  in  Yorkshire,  having 
the  growth  of  a  vigorous  field-pea,  but  seeds  that  no  man  would  hesitate  to 
call  beans,  and  which  have  the  flavour  of  beans  when  boiled.  The  plant  is 
very  fertile,  and  has  every  appearance  of  being  a  mixed  production  between  the 
pea  and  the  bean.  Can  any  of  }our  readers  inform  me  where  I  could  procure 
seeds  of  this  very  remarkable  plant  ? —  IViomas  Brown.     Yor/c,  ylpril,  1837. 


AuT.  VI.      The  London  Horticultural  Society  and  Garden. 

Award  oftlie  Judges  at  tJie  Exliibition,  May  13,  1837  : — 

Ttie  Gold  Kniglitian  Medal.  —  For  exotic  (^rchidcEe,  to  Sigismond  Rucker, 
Esq.,  jun.,  F.H.S. ;  for  exotic  Orchfdeae,  to  Messrs.  RoUisson  of  Tooting; 
for  a  large  collection  of  stove  and  green-house  plants,  to  Mr.  John  Green, 
gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  Antrobus,  Bart.,  F.H.S. 

Tlie  Gotd  BanJisian  Medal.  —  For  green-house  azaleas,  to  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Norbiton ;  for  a  large  collection  of  stove  and  green-house  plants,  to  Mr. 
Butcher,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  F.H.S.;  for  six  stove  and  green-house 
plants,  of  ditferent  genera,  to  Mr.  Falconer,  gardener  to  Archdale  Palmer,  Esq. 

Tlie  Large  Silver  j\Iedal.  —  For  green-house  azaleas,  to  Mr.  Redding, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Marryat,  F.H.S. ;  for  melon-shaped  Cacti,  to  Mr.  George 
Glenny,  F.H.S.;  for  Oncidium  pumilum,  to  Mr.  James  Bruce,  gardener  to 
B.  Miller,  Esq.,  of  Collier's  Wood,  Merton  ;  for  Dendrobium  spcciosum,  to 
Messrs.  Luconibe  and  Pince  of  Exeter ;  for  pelargoniums,  to  Mr.  William 
Cock  of  Chiswick ;  for  pelargonmms,  to  Messrs.  Colley  and  Hill  of  Ham- 
mersmith ;  for  rhododendrons,  in  pots,  to  Mr.  George  Glenny,  F.H.S. ;  for 
rhododendrons,  in  pots,  to  Mr.  N.  Gaines  of  Battersea;  for  Chinese  and 
Noisette  roses,  to  Mr.  Lane  of  Great  Berkhampstead;  for  a  large  collection 
of  stove  and  green-house  plants,  to  Mr.  James  Lane,  gardener  to  J.  H.  Pal- 
mer, Esq.,  F.H.S.;  for  six  stove  and  green-house  plants,  of  different  genera, 
to  Mr.  George  Glenny,  F.H.S.  ;  for  six  stove  and  green-house  plants,  of  dif- 
ferent genera,  to  Messrs.  RoUison :  for  herbaceous  calceolarias,  to  Mr.  John 
Green;  for  shrubby  calceolarias,  to  Mr.  Butcher;  for  tall  Cacti,  to  Mr,  John 
Green  ;  for  cherries,  to  Mr.  G.  Sheills,  Erskine,  near  Glasgow  :  for  grapes, 
to  Mr.  George  Mills,  F.H.S.,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury 
Park  ;  for  pine-apples,  to  Mr.  George  Lyne,  gardener  to  H.  Perkins,  Esq., 
F.H.S.;  for  Azalea  indica  pulchra,  to  Mr.  Holland,  gardener  to  Miss  Tunno, 
of  Taplow  Lodge;  for  i?rica  Monson/c/«ff,  to  Messrs.  Lucombe  and  Pince; 
for  miscellaneous  plants,  to  Messrs.  Chandler  and  Sons,  Vanxhall. 

The  Silver  Kniglitian  Medal.  —  For  hardy  azaleas,  to  Mr.  George  Glenny, 
F.H.S.;  for  heartsease,  to  Mr.  George  King,  gardener  at  Hillingdon  Piac'e, 
near  Uxbridge;  for  heartsease,  to  Mr.  Mountjoy  of  Hanwell  Nursery,  Eal- 
ing; for  pelargoniums,  to  Mr.  Gaines;  for  a  large  collection  of  stove  and 
green-house  plants,  to  Mr.  George  Glenny,  F.H.S.;  for  six  stove  and  green- 
house plants,  of  different  genera,  to  Mr.  Redding  ;  for  AmnrylliddcecF,  to  Mr. 
Salter  of  Chiselhurst ;    for  herbaceous  calceolarias,   to   Mr.  Falconer;   for 
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shrubby  calceolarias,  to  Mr.  John  Green ;  for  strawberries,  to  Mr.  Nieman, 
gardener  to  P.  C.  Labouchere,  Esq.,  F.H.S. ;  for  figs,  to  Mr.  Nieman;  for 
<;rapcs,  to  INIr.  John  Davis,  ganlener  to  Lady  Clarke  ;  for  pine-apples,  to  Mr. 
John  Davis  ;  for  peaches,  to  Mr.  Nieman  ;  for  Erythrina  /aurifolia,  to  Mr. 
George  Mills,  F.H.S. ;  for  Gesner«  sp.  to  the  Misses  Gamier;  for  Clianthus 
pnnicens,  to  Mr.  Barter  of  Roehampton ;  for  Zainia  iiorrida,  to  Mr.  Charles 
Maxted;  for  Dryandrff  formosa,  to  Messrs.  Lucombe  and  Pince;  for  Brug- 
nians/a  bicolor, "to  Mr.  George  Mills,  F.H.S.;  for  auriculas,  to  Messrs. 
Colley  and  Hill ;  for  miscellaneous  plants,  to  Mr.  George  Mills,  F.H.S. 

Tlic  Silver  Banksian  Medal.  —  For  heartsease,  to "  Mr.  William  Hurst, 
gardener  to  Joseph  Batho,  Esq.,  of  Cheshunt ;  for  heartsease,  to  Messrs. 
Allan  and  Rogers  of  Battersea;  for  anemones,  to  Messrs.  Lucombe  and 
Pince;  for  pelargoniums,  to  Mr.  C.Russell  of  Battersea;  for  herbaceous 
calceolarias,  to  Mr.  Butcher ;  for  shrubby  calceolarias,  to  Mr.  Wilson,  gardener 
to  H.  Bevan,  Esq.,  of  Twickenham ;  for  citrons,  to  Mr.  John  Moss,  gardener 
to  J.  Taylor,  Esq.,  F.H.S;  for  apples,  to  the  Rev.  F.  Beadon,  F.H.S.;  for 
cucumbers,  to  ]NIr.  James  Bisshopp ;  for  cucumbers,  to  Mr.  George  Mills, 
F.H.S. ;  for  grapes,  to  Mr.  Nieman  ;  for  a  melon,  to  Mr.  J.  Cuthill,  gardener 
to  Captain  Trotter,  F.H.S.;  for  nectarines,  to  Mr.  Nieman;  for  Clintonj'a 
pulch^lla,  to  Mr.  Toward  of  Bagshot  Park ;  for  azaleas,  to  Mr.  George 
Glennv,  F.H.S.;  for  a  chrysanthemum,  to  Mr.  J.  Cuthill. 

Meeting,  June  6.  1837. —  Exhibited. — Plants.  Two  boxes  of  heartsease, 
from  Mr.  Mountjoy;  one  box  of  heartsease,  from  Mr.  Hogg;  Phlox  Drura- 
mondH,  16  pelargoniums  in  pots,  Ferbcna  Tweediw^fir,  Jnagallis  Philfpsw,  and 
a  brown  nasturtium,  from  Mr.  Dennis ;  hybrid  rhododendron  between  R. 
arboreum  and  R.  ponticum,  from  Christopher  Rawson,  Esq. ;  Enca.  vestita, 
Linncei'7(/cA-  nova,  ovata,  perspicua,  Beaumontir/,  odora  rosea,  Hartnella, 
cchiiflora,  and  vestita  purpurea ;  Gompholobium  polymorphum,  Chorozema 
ovata,  C.  Henchmann/,  and  C.  H.  var. ;  Platylobium  formosum,  Cytisus 
Rhodopnae^a,  Pulten^^a  biloba.  Phlox  Drummond/V,  Cosmelia  rubra.  Calceo- 
laria pardantha, and  Eriostemon  cuspidatum,  from  Mrs.  Lawrence;  Kennedya 
inophvUa,  from  Mr.  H.  Fenton,  gardener  to  J.  Berens,  Esq.;  yJntirrhinum 
carvo[)hylloides,  from  P.  Conway,  gardener  to  Lawrence  Sulivan,  Esq.  ; 
Bifrenaria  aurantiaca,  Aerides  odoratum,  Saccolobium  guttatum,  Epidendrura 
aromaticum,  Trigonidium  obtusum,  Zygopetalum  Macka;7,  Cattley«  Forbesi?', 
Maxillaria  tetragona,  Oncidium  papilio,  Epidendrum  sp.  from  Guatemala, 
and  O.  crlspum,  from  Mr.  P.  N.  Don,  gardener  to  James  Bateman,  Esq. ;  a 
brace  of  cucumbers,  from  the  Marquess  of  Blandford;  Kennedys  coccinea, 
and  K.  dilatata,  from  Mr.  Glennj' ;  Gaillard/a  picta.  Phlox  Drummond/i, 
Tropae^olum  pentaphyllum,  Nemophila  atomaria,  Petunia  sp.  large  blush, 
Petunia  sp.  seedling  hybrid ;  5idum  azureum,  J^rum  zebrinum,  Berberis  si- 
nensis, .S'pirae^a  bella,  Pentstemon  Scouleri,  Terbena  Tweediawa,  Paeon/a  te- 
nuifolia  (double  variety)  Clerodendrum  fragrans,  Z/upinus  rivularis  (dwarf 
varietv),  L.  lucidus,  Chrysei*  crocea,  Oxyura  rhrysanthemoides,  Plectrites 
congesta,  Collins/rt  bicolor.  Clematis  montana ;  Calceolaria  pendula  superba, 
integrifolia,  densiflora,  viscosissima,  sulphurea,  cestriensis,  Jupiter,  Vul- 
can, Pizarro,  Pagoda,  Indian  Chief. 

Awarded.  A  large  silver  medal  to  Mr.  P.  N.  Don,  gardener  to  J.  Bate- 
man, Esq.,  for  orchideous  plants ;  a  silver  Knightian  Medal  to  Mrs.  Law- 
rence, for  the  Eriostemon  cuspidatum  ;  and  a  silver  Banksian  medal  to  Mr. 
G.  Glenny,  and  Mr.  H.  Fenton,  for  the  species  of  Kennedy«  exhibited. 

Award  of  the  Judges  at  the  Exhibition,  June  10.  18.37  :  — 

The  Gold  Knightian  Medal.  —  For  cut  rhododendrons,  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Lindsay,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Caernarvon  ;  for  a  large  collection  of  stove 
and  green-house  j)lants,  to  Mr.  E.  Butcher,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  F.H.S. 

Tlic  Gold  Banksian  Afedal.  —  For  a  large  collection  of  stove  and  green- 
house plants,  to  Mr.  William  Barnes,  gardener  to  G.  W.  Norman,  Esq., 
F.H.S.;  for  six  stove  and  green-house  plants,  of  diftlsrent  genera,  to  Mr. 
John  Green,  gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  Antrobus,  Bart.    F.H.S. 
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The  Large  Silver  Medal. —  For  seedling  pelargoniums,  to  Edmund  Foster, 
Esq. ;  for  pelargoniums,  to  Mr.  William  Cock  of  Chiswick ;  for  pelargoniums, 
to  Messrs.  CoUey  and  Hill  of  Hammersmith ;  for  herbaceous  calceolarias,  to 
Mr.  J.  Green,  gardener  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  Bart.,  F.H.S.  ;  for  shrubby 
calceolarias,  to  Mr.  John  Green  ;  for  grapes,  to  Mr.  John  Davis,  gardener  to 
Lady  Clarke ;  for  pine  apples,  to  Mr.  John  Davis  ;  for  melon-shaped  Cacti, 
to  Mr.  H.  Pratt,  gardener  to  W.  Harrison,  Esq.,  F.H.S. ;  for  heaths,  to  Mr. 
E.  Butcher,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  F.H.S.:  for  a  collection  of  orchi- 
daceous plants,  to  Sigismond  Rucker,  Esq.,jun.,  F.H.S.;  for  a  large  collec- 
tion of  stove  and  green-house  plants,  to  Mr.  W.  Redding,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Marryat,  F.H.S. ;  for  six  stove  and  green-house  plants,  of  different  genera,  to 
Mr.  J.  Lane,  gardener  to  J.  H.  Palmer,  Esq.,  F.H.S.;  for  tall  Cacti,  to  Mr. 
John  Green ;  for  Russelia  /uncea,  to  Mr.  Falconer,  gardener  to  A.  Palmer, 
Esq.;  for  iN^epenthes  distillatoria,  to  Sigismond  Rucker,  Esq.,  jun,,  F.H.S.; 
for  Boronia  serrulata,  to  Mr.  D.  Douglas,  gardener  to  the  Earl  de  Grey, 
F.H.S.;  for  Clematis  aziirea,  to  Mr.  Charles  Young  of  Epsom;  for  ferns, 
-to  Sigismond  Rucker,  Esq.,  jun.,  F.H.S. 

The  Silver  Knightian  Medal.  —  For  heartsease,  to  Mr.  William  Hurst,  gar- 
dener to  Jos.  Batho,  Esq.,  of  Cheshunt ;  for  heartsease,  to  Messrs.  Allen  and 
Rogers  of  Battersea;  for  pelargoniums,  to  Mr.  William  Hunt,  gardener  to 
Miss  Traill,  Hayes,  Bromley;  for  pelargoniums,  to  Mr.  T.  Gaines  of  Batter- 
sea  ;  for  herbaceous  calceolarias,  to  Mr.  Falconer ;  for  shrubby  calceolarias, 
to  Mr.  E.  Butcher,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  F.H.S.;  for  grapes,  to  Mr. 
C.  Judd,  gardener  to  W.  Gambler,  Esq.,  of  Sacombe  Park ;  for  melons,  to 
Mr.  C.  Edwards,  South  Lodge,  Enfield  Chase ;  for  pine-apples,  to  Mr.  R. 
Abbott,  gardener  to  J.  Jarrett,  Esq.,  F.H.S.;  for  nectarines,  to  Mr.  Nieman, 
gardener  to  P.  C.  Labouchere,  Esq.,  F.H.S. ;  for  hardy  azaleas,  to  Mr.  George 
Glenny,  F.H.S. ;  for  hardy  azaleas,  to  Mr.  Waterer,  F.H.S. ;  for  hardy  azaleas, 
to  Mr.  W.  Smith,  of  Norbiton  Common;  for  green-house  azaleas,  to  Mr. 
W.  Smith  ;  for  melon-shaped  Cacti,  to  Mr.  Dennis  of  Chelsea ;  for  a  col- 
lection of  orchidaceous  plants,  to  Mr.  George  Glenny,  F.H.S.;  for  Gongora 
atropurpurea,  to  Mr.  R.  Abbott,  gardener  to  J.  Jarrett,  Esq.,  F.H.  S. ;  for  a  large 
collection  of  stove  and  green -house  plants,  to  Mr.  James  Bruce,  gardener  to 
B.  Miller,  Esq. ;  for  a  large  collection  of  stove  and  green-house  plants,  to 
Messrs.  Chandler  of  Vauxhall ;  for  six  stove  and  green-house  plants,  of  dif- 
ferent genera,  to  Mr.  Ferguson,  gardener  to  P.  C.  Labouchere,  Esq. ;  for 
Jristolochia  trilobata,  to  Mr.  G.  Glenny,  F.H.S. ;  for  apricots,  to  Mr.  Nieman ; 
for  strawberries,  to  Mr.  Nieman  ;  for  raspberries,  to  Mr.  Nieman. 

The  Silver  Banksian  Medal.  —  For  heartsease,  to  Mr.  George  Bridges  of 
Hampton  ;  for  heatsease,  to  Mr.  King  of  Hillingdon  Place,  Uxbridge ;  for 
heartsease,  to  Mr.  R.  S.  Mounjoy  of  Ealing;  for  pelargoniums,  to  Mr.E. 
Butcher,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  F.H.S.;  for  pelargoniums,  to  Mr.  W. 
Catleugh,  of  Hans  Street,  Sloane  Street ;  for  herbaceous  calceolarias,  to 
Mr.  James  Lane  ;  for  shrubby  calceolarias,  to  Mr.  James  Falconer  ;  for  shrubby 
calpeolarias,  to  Mr.  N.  Wilson,  gardener  to  H.  Bevan,  Esq.,  F.H.S.;  for 
grapes,  to  Mr.  Davis  ;  for  melons,  to  Mr.  James  Bruce ;  for  hardy  azaleas, 
to  Messrs.  Chandler  of  Vauxhall ;  for  six  stove  and  green-house  plants,  of 
different  genera,  to  Mr.  G.  Fleming,  gardener  to  C.  Ranken,  Esq.,  F.H.S.; 
for  tall  Cacti,  to  Mr.  Upright,  gardener  to  G.  C.  Ridge,  Esq.,  of  Morden 
Park  ;  for  Cape  Ensatas,  to  Mr.  J.  Lane ;  for  succulent  plants,  to  Mr.  G. 
Glenny,  F.H.S.;  for  Chorozema  ovata,  to  Mr.  Charles  Young;  for  Clintonia 
pulchella,  to  Mr.  Toward  of  Bagshot  Park  ;  for  £'rica  echiiflora,  to  John 
Allnutt,  Esq.,  F.H.S;  for  Deutzi«  scabra,  to  Mr.  J.  Spence,  gardener  to  R. 
Durant,  Esq.,  F.H.S.;  for  Kennedys  dilatata,  to  Mr.  G,  Glenny,  F.H.S.; 
for  Passiflora  kermesina,  to  Mr.  J.  Conway,  gardener  to  L.  Sulivan,  Esq., 
F.H.S. ;  for  Calceolaria  viscosissima,  to  Mr.  Mackie,  gardener  to  the  Marquess 
of  Hertford ;  for  tulips,  to  E.  Strong,  Esq.,  of  Brook  Green ;  for  tulips,  to 
Mr.  W.  Pinder,  of  Croydon ;  for  apples,  to  Mr.  Alexander  Forbes,  gardener 
to  H.  Pownall,  Esq.,  F.H.S.;  for  miscellaneous  cut  flowers,  to  Mr.  H.Pratt, 
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gardener  to  W.  Harrison,  Esq.,  F.H.S. ;  for  hydrangeas,  to  Mr.  Redding, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Marryat,  F.H.S. ;  for  strawberries,  to  Mr.  George  Steel,  of 
Richmond. 

Meeting,. Tuh/ A;.  1837. — Exhibited.  Royal  George  nectarines,  from  Mr.  Erring- 
ton,  ganlencr  to  Sir  P.  G.  Egerton,  Burt. ;  Elriige  nectarines,  red  Magdalen 
peaches,  and  black  Hamburg  grapes,  from  Mr.  T.  Flangan,  gardener  to  Sir 
T.  Hare,  Bart. ;  Cycnoches  venlricosum,  Acropera  Loddigcsi/,  and  Stanhopea 
oculata,  from  James  Bateman,  Esq.;  white  Magdalen  peaches,  Keen's  seed- 
ling strawberries,  and  green-fleshed  melon  (the  Ham  melon,  grown  in  old  tan), 
from  Mr.  Stewart,  gardener  to  Lord  Ashburton  ;  a  collection  of  irises  and 
roses,  from  Mr.  John  Salter  of  Shepherd's  Bush  ;  a  collection  of  gera- 
niums (in  pots),  from  Messrs.  Colley  and  Hill  of  Hammersmith ;  Ornitho- 
galum  thyrsoides,  .S'olanum  campanulatum,  and  Scoparia,  new  species,  from 
Mrs.  Marryat,  F.H.S.;  cactaceous  plauts,  from  Mexico,  for  sale  by  Mr. 
Charlwoodof  Covent  Garden;  a  collection  of  roses,  from  Mr.  Hooker,  F.H.S.; 
double  yellow  roses,  S'olanum  crispum,  and  rose  de  Lille,  from  William  Leve- 
son  Gower,  Esq.,  of  Titsey  Place,  near  Godstone  ;  Er\c&  gnaphalioides,  ven- 
tricosa,  coccinea,  v.  fragrans,  v.  stellata,  v.  superba,  and  v.  prge'gnans  cocdnea, 
from  Mr.  Fairburn,  Clapham  ;  Pimelea  decussata,  P.  rosea;  Gesner«  splendens, 
G.  faucialis ;  Campelia  tricolor  coccinea,  C.  sp. ;  Brugmans/a  bicolor  lutea, 
LechenaultM  oblata;  Agapanthus,  new  white  ;  Polygala  cordifolia,  P.  bracteo- 
lata,  collection  of  cut  flowers  of  geraniums,  of  heartsease,  and  of  roses,  from 
Mrs.  Lawrence. 

From  the  Garden  of  the  Socief?/. —  S'olanum  aspero-laniitum,  Z/ychnis  Bun- 
gecina,  Crinum  amabile,  Quisqualis  indica,  t'ombretum  purpiireum,  Antholjza 
grandiflora,  Alstrcemer/rt  pulcliella,  Fuclis/«  discolor,  Z,upinus  nanus,  Eutoca 
viscida,  Coll(ns/«  bicolor,  Oxyura  chrysanthemoides,  Gflia  achiWecefo/ia,  Ho- 
sack/«  sp.,  jEthionema  membranacea,  Pentstemon  veniistus,  Paeonia  albiflora 
Humei,  Eriophyllum  caespitosum,  Ceanothus  azureus  albus,  Clintonia  elegans, 
iSedum  azureum,  garden  roses,  and  Chinese  roses. 

Awarded.  A  large  silver  medal  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  for  the  Gesnera  faucialis  j 
a  silver  Knightian  medal  to  Mr.  Fairburn,  for  heaths  ;  to  J.  Bateman,  Esq.,  for 
Orchideae  ;  to  Mr.  S.  Hooker,  for  roses;  to  Mr.  Errington,  for  peaches;  to 
Mr.  Stewart,  for  peaches  and  strawberries ;  and  a  silver  Banksian  medal  to 
W.  L.  Gower,  Esq.,  for  double  yellow  roses. 

Award  of  the  Judges  at  the  E.vhihition,  .July  1 1.  1837  :  — 

The  Gold  Knightian  IMcdal.  —  For  a  large  collection  of  stove  and  green- 
house plants,  to  Mr.  E.  Butcher,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  F.H.S. 

Tiie  Gold  BanJisian  j\[edal.  —  For  a  large  collection  of  stove  and  green- 
house plants,  to  Mr.  John  Green,  gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  Antrobus,  Bart., 
F.H.S. 

The  Ijarge  Silver  Medal.  —  For  pelargoniums,  to  Mr.  William  Cock  of 
Chiswick;  for  pelargoniums  to  Mr.  William  Catleugh,  of  Hans  Street,  Sloane 
Street  ;  for  grapes,  to  Mr.  John  Davis,  gardener  to  Lady  Clarke;  for  pine- 
apples, to  Mr.  William  Dodd,  gardener  to  Edward  Baker,  Esq.,  F.H.S.; 
for  Cape  heaths,  to  Mr.  E.  Butcher,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  F.H.S.  ; 
for  Corysanthes  macrantha,  to  Sigismond  Rucker,  Esq.,  F.H.S.  ;  for  Chinese 
and  Noisette  roses,  to  Mr.  George  Glenny,  F.H.S.;  for  Chinese  and  Noi- 
sette roses,  to  Mr.  Stephen  Hooker,  F.H.S.;  for  a  collection  of  50  garden 
roses,  to  Mr.  Alexander  Milne,  gardener  to  C.  S.  Chauncey,  Esq.,  F.H.S.; 
for  a  collection  of  50  garden  roses,  to  Mr.  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth ;  for  a 
large  collection  of  stove  and  green-house  plants,  to  Mr.  William  Redding, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Marryat,  F.H.S.;  for  Pentstemon  Mm-raydnus,  to  Mr. 
Andrew  Toward  of  Bagshot  Park;  for  Anigozanthos  ManglesH,  to  Mr.  Donald 
M'Kay,  gardener  to  Robert  Mangles,  Esq.,  F.H.S. 

The  silver  Knightian  Medal.  —  for  pinks,  to  Mr.  Attwell,  Uxbridge ;  for 
pinks,  to  Mr.  Hogg  of  Paddington  ;  for  picotees,  to  Mr.  Hogg  of  Padding- 
ton  ;  for  heartsease,  to  Mr.  George  Bridges  of  Hampton ;  for  heartsease,  to 
Messrs.  Lane  of  Great  Berkhampstead ;  for  pelargoniums,  to  Mr.  Upright, 
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gardener  to  G.  C.  Ridge,  Esq.,  of  Morden  Park  ;  for  shrubby  calceolarias,  to 
Mr.  J.  Falconer,  gardener  to  Archdale  Palmer,  Esq.,  of  Cncam  ;  for  grapes, 
to  Mr.  Chapman  of  Vauxhall ;  for  a  melon,  to  Mr.  H.  Pratt,  gardener  to  W. 
Harrison,  Esq.,  F.H.S. ;  for  pine-apples,  to  Mr.  Joseph  Gundry,  gardener  to 
S.  Paynter,  Esq.,  F.H.S. ;  for  pine-apples,  to  Mr.  John  Davis;  for  peaches, 
to  Mr.  Upright ;  for  nectarines,  to  Mr.  N.  Wilson,  gardener  to  H.  Bevan, 
Esq.,  F  H.S. ;  for  Brass/rt  LanceaW/,  to  Mr. Pratt;  for  Chinese  and  Noisette 
roses,  to  Mr.  Alexander  Milne;  for  Chinese  and  Noisette  roses,  to  Messrs. 
Paid,  of  Cheshunt ;  for  a  collection  of  50  ganlen  roses,  to  Mr.  Richard 
Helmer,  gardener  to  R.  G.  Alston,  Esq.,  F  H.S. ;  for  a  collection  of  50 
garden  roses,  to  Mr.  Stephen  Hooker,  F.H.S.;  for  miscellaneous  garden 
roses,  to  Mr.  H.  Cobbett  of  Horsell,  near  Woking,  Surrey;  for  six  stove 
and  green-house  plants,  of  different  genera,  to  Mr.  J.  Lane,  gardener  to  J.  H. 
Palmer,  Esq.,  F.H.S.;  for  alstrcemerias,  to  Mr.  J.  Falconer ;  for  Clematis 
Sieboldt/,  to  Mr.  C.  Young  of  Epsom ;  for  ]M6rn«  nitida,  to  Mr.  Donald 
M'Kay;  forahjbrid  between  ilfalva  Munro«Ha  and  ikfalva  purpurata,  to 
Mr.  Andrew  Toward,  gardener  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester ;  for 
Brugmans/a  sanguinea,  to  Mr.  George  Glenny,  F.H.S.;  for  irises,  to  Mr. 
Brown  of  Slough,  F.H.S. 

The  Silver  Banksian  Medal.  —  For  pinks,  to  INIr.  George  King,  gardener  to 
Miss  Fuller,  Hillingdon  Place,  Uxbridge;  for  pinks,  to  Mr.  Wilmer  of  Sun- 
bury;  for  picotees,  to  the  same;  for  heartsease,  to  Mr.  Lidgard  of  Webb's 
Lane,  Hammersmith;  for  heartsease,  to  Mr.  Gaines  of  Battersea;  for  Pelar- 
goniums, to  Mr.  E.  Butcher,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  F.H.S.;  for  pelar- 
goniums, to  Messrs.  Colley  and  Hill  of  Hammersmith ;  for  balsams,  to  Mr. 
William  Scott,  gardener  to  A.  K.  Barclay,  Esq.,  of  Grove  House,  Tooting; 
for  herbaceous  calceolarias  to  Mr.  John  Green ;  for  Passiflora  quadrangularis, 
to  the  Rev.  F.  BelfielJ,  F.H.S.;  for  apples,  to  Mr.  J.  Falconer;  for  grapes 
in  pots,  to  Mr.  Robert  Buck,  F.H.S.,  Blackheath  ;  for  grapes,  to  the  same; 
for  melons,  to  Mr.  J.  Stewart,  gardener  to  Lord  Ashburton,  F.H.S. ;  for 
peaches,  to  Mr.  C.  Barnes,  gardener  to  P.  Grillion,  Esq.,  East  Acton  ;  for 
nectarines,  to  Mr.  William  Gibbs,  gardener  to  D.  Haigh,  Esq.,  of  Streatham ; 
for  Chinese  and  Noisette  roses,  to  Mr.  H.  Pratt ;  for  Chinese  and  Noisette 
roses,  to  Messrs.  Wood  of  Maresfield,  Sussex ;  for  a  collection  of  50  garden 
roses,  to  Mr.  George  Glenny,  F.H.S.;  for  a  collection  of  50  garden  roses, 
to  Messrs.  Paul  of  Cheshunt ;  for  six  stove  and  green-house  plants,  of  dif- 
ferent genera,  to  Mr.  D.  Ferguson,  gardener  to  P.  C.  Labouchere,  Esq., 
F.H.S.;  for  alstrcemerias,  to  Mr.  Gaines;  for  Z/ychnis  Hangedna,  to  Mr. 
Spence,  gardener  to  R.  Durant,  Esq.,  F.H.S. ;  for  Phlox  Drummond/,  to 
Mr.  D.  Ferguson  ;  for  double  yellow  roses,  to  Mr.  William  Cooper,  gardener 
to  W.  Leveson  Gower,  Esq.,  F.H.S.;  for  Alstroemer/«  tricolor,  to  Mr.  Fer- 
guson ;  for  Campanula  garganica,  to  Mr.  Jackson  of  Kingston  ;  for  yfntir- 
rhinum  caryophylloides,  to  the  same;  for  crassulas,  to  Mr.  F.  J.  Buck  of 
Chelsea ;  for  irises,  to  Mr.  Lidgard. 

No.  IV.     (See  Vol.  XH.  p.  G12.) 

Cci'tififittC  granted  in  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London 
on  the  lOlh  instant. 

John  Halliday  of  Craiglands,  near  Moffat,  Dumfriesshire, 
a  Certificate  of  the  First  Class. 
Hort.  Soc,  July  13.  1837. 


Art.  VII.      Covent  Garden  Market. 

The  rains  which  prevailed  during  the  past  and  the  present  week  have  ma- 
terially affected  the  supplies  furnished  to  the  market.  The  prevalent  cold  of 
the  spring  had  materially  retarded  the  growth  of  the  early  summer  vegetables ; 
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but  the  warm  and  genial  weather  in  the  early  part  of  this  month  has,  in  a 
great  measure,  restored  the  deficiency ;  so  that  we  are  now  supplied  liberally 
with  all  the  articles  usually  found  at  this  season.  Of  peas  and  beans  we  have 
a  great  abundance,  and,  since  the  rain,  of  the  best  possible  quality  :  prices  rea- 
sonable. Of  early  potatoes,  the  supply  is  more  than  equal  to  the  immediate 
demand;  sales  dull,  and  prices  declining.  Cauliflowers  are  not  so  fine  or 
abundant  as  usual,  in  consequence  of  the  heat  and  dryness  of  the  weather  in 
the  earlv  part  of  the  month.  Kidney  beans  are  coming  to  hand  plentifully, 
althougli  tlie  cro{)  did  not  generally  plant  well.  Cabbages  have  been  scarce 
and  dear  throughout  the  season  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  general  supply, 
not  much  in  demand.  Lettuces  are  plentiful  and  good.  Cucumbers  are  in 
good  supply,  and  in  good  demand.  Of  fruit  we  have  a  large  crop  generall}'. 
Cherries,  very  plentiful,  and  of  excellent  quality.  Currants  and  gooseberries 
also  abundant,  and  excellent,  as  well  as  raspberries.  Of  apples  but  few  have 
as  yet  been  furnished  :  the  crop  is  generally  large.  Of  pears,  none  as  yet 
have  been  supplied,  but  the  crop  is  considered  good  (especially  of  the  earlier 
and  hardier  sorts),  except  jargonelles,  and  some  of  the  tender  varieties,  which 
have  again  failed.  Of  plums  some  few  punnets  have  been  brought :  the  crop 
is  in  general  good.  The  wall  fruit,  such  as  peaches,  nectarines,  &c.,  is  cer- 
tainly very  short  in  crop.  Walnuts  and  filberts  are  considered  to  be  a  short 
crop.  —  C.  G.  il/.     Juli/  22.  1837. 


Tfie  Cabbage  Tribe. 

Cabbage,  per  dozen  : 

White 

Plants,  or  Coleworts  - 
Cauliflowers,  per  dozen 

Legumes. 

rpnr  half  sieve 
Peas,  <  per  sieve 

C.  per  sack 
Beans,  Windsor,  per  sack    . 
Kidneybeans,  per  half  sieve 

Tubers  and  Roots. 

Potatoes    {P--^,,         : 

New,  per  pound 
Turnips,  White,  per  bunch  - 
Carrots,  per_bunch  : 

Young  -  -         - 

Horn  ... 

Skirret,  per  bunch 
Scorzonera,  per  bundle 
Salsify,  per  bunch 
Horseradish,  per  bundle 

T/ie  Spinach  Tribe. 
Spinach,  per  half  sieve 
Sorrel,  per  half  sieve    - 

The  Onion  Tribe. 
Onions,  green,  per  bunch     - 
Garlic,  per  pound 
Shallots,  per  pound 

Asparaginous  Plants, 
Salads,  SfC. 
Artichokes,  per  dozen 
Lettuce,  per  score :. 
Cos  -  -  - 

Cabbage       -  -  - 

Celery,  per  bundle  (12  to  15) 

Pot  and  Sweet  Herbs. 
TarraRon,  per  dozen  bunches 
Fennel,  per  dozen  bunches  - 
Thyme,  per  dozen  bunches 
Sage,  per  dozen  bunches 


From 
£  s.  d. 

£ 

ro 

s.   d. 

0    0 
0     1 
0    5 

6 
6 
0 

0 
0 
0 

1  0 

2  0 
8    0 

0    1 
0    1 
0    4 
0    5 
0    2 

0 
6 
6 
0 
6 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1    3 
3    0 
7    6 
6    0 
3    6 

0    8 
0    3 
0    0 
0    0 

0 
6 

1 
3 

0 
0 
0 
0 

10    0 
5    0 
0    3 
0    4 

0    0 
0    0 
0    1 
0     1 
0    1 
0    2 

8 
10 

3 
3 
6 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1    0 
1     0 
0    0 
0    0 
0    0 
5    0 

0    2 
0    1 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0    0 
0    0 

0    0 
0    0 
0    0 

4 
6 
6 

0 
0 
0 

0    8 
0    0 
0    8 

0    4 

0 

0 

6    0 

0    0 
0    1 
0    1 

9 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

1    6 
1    6 
1    6 

0    4 
0    2 
0    .3 
0    2 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0    0 
2    6 
0    0 
0    0 

Mint,  per  dozen  bunches     - 
Peppermint,  dried,  per  dozen 
bunches        .  .  - 

Marjoram,  pef  dozen  bunches 
Savory,  per  dozen  bunches  - 
Basil,  per  dozen  bunches 
Rosemary,  per  dozen  bunches 
Lavender,  dried,  per  doz  bun, 
Tansy,  per  dozen  bunehes    - 

Edible  Fungi  and  Fuci. 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle 
Morels,  per  pound 
Truffles,  per  pound  : 

English         - 

Foreign  .         .  - 

Fruits. 
Peaches,  per  dozen 
Nectarines,  per  dozen 
Almonds,  per  peck 
Cherries,  per  pound 

Circassians        ... 

Wall  Dukes 

Bigarreau,  wall 
Gooseberries,  per  half  sieve 
Currants,  per  half  sieve  : 

Black  ... 

White 

Red,  for  wine 
dessert  ... 

Raspberries  : 

Red,  per  gallon  (2  pottles) 

White,  per  gallon 
Strawberries,  per  gallon  (2  pot- 
tles) about  3  pints 
Pine-apples,  per  pound 
Grapes,  hot-house,  per  pound 
Melons,  each 
„  f  per  dozen 

Oranges  ^  {,^^  hundred         - 

T  f  per  dozen 

^^■"°"^[  per  hundred         - 

Nuts,  per  bushel : 

Brazil  ... 

Barcelona  .       .        - 

Messina  ... 


From 

To 

£  s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

0    3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0    1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0    3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0    2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0    3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0    4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0    3 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0    1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0    0 

9 

0 

1 

0 

0  16 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0  14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  12 

0 

1 

r-f 

0 

0  12 

0 

1 

5 

0 

0    7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0    0 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0    4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0    1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0    2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0    1 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0    3 

0 

0 

3 

6 

0    2 

6 

0 

3 

6 

0    2 

6 

0 

3 

6 

0    5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0    0 

6 

0 

0 

8 

0    0 

6 

0 

0 

8 

0    1 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0    4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0    1 

6 

0 

4 

0 

0    3 

6 

0 

5 

0 

0    1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0  10 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0    0 

9 

0 

2 

0 

0    4 

0 

0  14 

0 

0  16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1    0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  14 

0 

0 

0 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  A  Series  of  Articles  on  the  Insects  most  injurious  to  Culti- 
vators. By  J.  O.  Westwood,  F.L.S.,  Secretary  to  the  Entomo- 
logical Society  of  London. 

No.  7.  Rose  Moths. 
-No  florist's  flowers  are  more  highly  prized,  both  by  florists  and 
garden-lovers  in  general,  than  the  rose;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
there  is  scarcely  any  plant  which  is  more  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
insects.  Not  to  mention  the  aphides,  which  occasionally  swarm 
to  so  great  an  extent,  at  certain  seasons,  on  particular  varieties, 
as  to  render  the  plant  too  weak  to  be  able  to  accomplish  its 
flowering ;  the  saw-flies,  several  species  of  which  feed  upon  the 
leaves,  in  the  larva  state;  the  mining  Tineae,  whose  larvae  render 
the  leaves  unsightly  by  tracing  their  serpentine  track  within  the 
substance  of  the  leaf;  the  leaf-cutter  bees  (Megachile),  which 
cut  out  circular  patches  from  the  leaves  to  form  the  lining  of 
their  cells  ;  or  a  species  of  the  curious  genus  Lyda  (belonging 
to  the  family  Tenthredinidse),  whose  habits  I  have  investigated, 
and  which  constructs  a  large  portable  case  of  pieces  of  the 
leaves,  which  it  ingeniously  cuts  out,  and  then  fastens  round  its 
body  in  a  spiral  direction,  a  course  of  proceeding  quite  unlike 
any  thing  hitherto  observed  in  the  family  to  which  it  belongs; 
there  are  yet  several  small  species  of  moths,  which,  in  the 
caterpillar  state,  are  still  more  injurious  than  all  these,  by  gnaw- 
ing away  the  tender  parts  of  the  shoots  and  buds  whilst  very 
young,  so  that,  when  the  bud  attains  its  full  size,  it  is  found  to 
have  half  of  the  petals  devoured  ;  besides  the  ugly  appearance 
given  to  the  plant  by  the  leaves  being  fastened  together,  pre- 
vented from  assuming  their  ordinary  elegant  appearance,  and 
partially  devoured.  Hence,  it  will  be  easily  conceived  that  these 
insects  are  far  more  obnoxious  to  the  rosarium  than  any  of  the 
others  mentioned  above ;  and,  indeed,  they  are  sometimes  so 
numerous,  especially  in  the  early-blowing  varieties,  that  it  is  as 
common  to  hear  the  ordinary  presence  of  a  blight  on  the  rose 
Vol.  XIII.— No.  90.  c  c 
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trees  attributed  to  the  appearance  produced  by  an  attack  of 
these  insects,  as  upon  any  other  tree. 

There  are  several  species  of  moths  which  agree  in  their  habits 
of  attacking  the  roses  in  the  manner  above  mentioned  :  they 
belong  to  the  family  Tortricidae,  constituting  the  Linnaean  section 
Tortrix.  Amongst  them  are  to  be  mentioned  especially,  Lozo- 
tae^nia  rosana  Linn.^  L.  oporana  Linii.,  L.  nebulana  Step//. 
(rosana  //aw.),  and  L.  laevigana  W.  V.  Of  the  last,  Mr. 
Stephens  [Brit.  Ent.  Lepidopt.i  vol.  iv.  p.  74.)  says  that  the 
caterpillar  feeds  on  the  buds  of  the  rose,  despoiling  them  of 
their  beauty,  and  is  very  destructive  in  gardens.  In  his  own 
garden  he  found  it  a  perfect  pest,  from  the  havoc  its  larva 
created  among  the  rose  trees.  Spilonota  aquana  {Step/i.,  loc.  cit., 
p.  91.)  is  another  rose-feeder,  as  is  also  Dictyopteryx  Forskaol- 
cchin  Linn.,  Steph,,  which  is  destructive  to  the  centifolious  roses, 
according  to  Bouche.  [Garte/i  Iiis.^  p.  112.)  Spilonota  cynos- 
batella,  according  to  Linnaeus,  feeds  upon  the  buds  of  the  rose. 
{Syst.  Nat.,  p.  887.).  I  have,  however,  reared  it  from  the  leaves, 
which  it  fastens  together,  forming  a  silken  web  between  them,  in 
which  it  becomes  a  chrysalis.  It  is  figured  by  De  Geer  [Memoires, 
vol.  i.  pi.  34.  fig.  5.).  Pterophorus  rhododactylus,  also,  accord- 
ing to  Fabriclus,  feeds  on  the  roses  ;  and  Antithesia  salicella 
Linn.,  Steph.,  is  called  the  Provins-rose  moth  by  Berkenhout 
{Syn.  Nat.  //.,  vol.  i.  p.  147.),  its  caterpillar  feeding  on  rose 
leaves. 

The  species  which  I  have  found  most  troublesome  at  Ham- 
mersmith this  year  is  the  following:  — 

Order,  Lepidoptera  Linncrus.     (Powder,  or  scale,  winged  insects.) 

Section,  Nocturna  Latreille.     (So  named  from  flying  by  night,  corresponding 

with  the  Linnrean  genus  Phalae^na.) 
Family,  Tortricidge  Leach.     (So  named  from  the  Linnaean  section  Tortrix, 

with  which  it  nearly  corresponds.) 
Genus,  Argyrotoza  Stephens.     (Generic  name  derived  from  a  Greek  word, 

signifying  "  decorated  with  a  silver  arch,"  from  the  markings  of  the  wings.) 
Species,  Arg.  Bergmanni««a  Stephens.    (C^/.,  No.  7113. ;  Illusir.  Brit.  Ent. 

Lepid.,  vol.  iv.  p.  173.)    Tortrix   Bergmann;'«Ha  Linn.    (^Si/st.  Nat.,  vol.  ii. 

p.  878. ;  Donovaii's  Brit.  Ins.,  vol.  v.  pi.  137.  f.  1  —  6. ;  Bouche  Gart.  Ins., 

p.  110.;  Haworth's  Lep.  Brit.,  p.  404'.) 
Syn,,  Tortrix  rosana  IIub?i.  Tortr.,  pi.  22.  f.  137.) 

This  beautiful  little  moth  (7^.  115,  a,  natural  size ;  ^^.11 4. y^ 
magnified)  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Stephens: — "Anterior  wings 
yellow,  clouded  with  fulvous,  and  obscurely  reticulated  with  the 
same  ;  with  four  slightly  curved  nearly  equidistant  streaks  of 
silvery  dots ;  the  first  abbreviated  and  near  the  base,  the  second 
before  the  middle,  the  next  rather  behind,  extending  obliquely 
to  the  anal  angle,  and  the  fourth  on  the  hinder  margin  itself; 
cilia  pale  yellow  :  posterior  fuscous,  with  dirty  yellow  cilia. 
Head  and  thorax  sulphur-yellow.  Extremely  abundant  in  hedges 
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and  gardens,  by  the  sides  of  woods,  &c.,  throughout  the  metro- 
poHtan  district,  and  in  most  parts  of  England  at  the  end  of 
July  and  beginning  of  August." 

This  is  one  of  the  smallest  and  most  splendid  species  of  the 
family  to  which  it  belongs.  Great  care  is,  however,  required  in 
obtaining  specimens  in  all  their  beauty,  as  they  soon  rub  off 
their  golden  and  silvery  scales,  and  the  least  touch  on  the 
wing  spoils  their  hues.  The  caterpillar  commences  its  attacks 
on  the  leaves  as  soon  as  they  appear;  but,  owing  to  the  lateness 
of  the  present  season,  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  June  that 
they  were  most  obnox- 
ious. Its  general  mode 
of  proceeding  is  to  attach 
two  or  more  leaves  to- 
gether with  fine  silken 
threads  :  this  it  does  fre- 
quently with  leaves  which 
may  happen  to  come  in 
contact  with  each  other; 
but  it  prefers  those  which 
grow  close  together.  It 
often  selects  the  leaves 
upon  a  single  stem  whilst 
yet  young,  and  these  it 
contrives  to  fasten  to- 
gether, back  to  back,  be- 
fore they  are  expanded, 
giving  the  packet  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  fan  folded 
up.  {fg.  115.  d.)  The 
insect  then  pierces  a  hole 
through  the  mass,  attach- 
ing the  leaves  together 
with  silken  cords,  which 

prevent  them  from  flying  apart.  It  is  thus  provided  with  an 
ample  supply  of  food;  a^d   the  outer    leaves,    which,  notwith- 
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standing  their  being  fastened  together,  make  an  effort  to  grow, 
are  forced  ont  of  their  natural  position,  and  become  distorted 
and  unsightly,  the  holes  bitten  by  the  insect  increasing  in  size, 
according  to  the  growth  of  the  leaf.  In  like  manner,  they  de- 
light to  fasten  one  or  more  leaves  upon  the  surface  of  a  bud 
whilst  very  young,  which  serves  them  as  a  defence  beneath  which 
ihey  devour  part  of  the  petals  of  the  bud  as  well  as  the  leaf. 
{fg.U5.e.) 

The  caterpillar  [Jig.  115.  J,  natural  size;  and  7^^.114.  o-,  mag- 
nified), when  disturbed,  quits  its  retreat,  running  backwards  very 
(juickly,  and  leaving  a  web,  which  it  spins  from  its  mouth,  and 
by  which  it  will  often  suspend  itself  from  the  leaf  in  the  air.  It 
is  of  a  fleshy  substance,  and  of  a  dark  flesh  colour,  with  a  black 
shining  head.  There  are  2  black  patches  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  1st  segment,  and  the  2  following  segments  are  spotted 
with  brown.  It  has  6  short  black  articulated  legs,  attached  in 
pairs  to  the  first  3  segments  of  the  body  after  the  head.  The 
4th  and  5th  segments  are  simple  ;  but  the  6th  and  3  follow- 
ing segments  are  respectively  furnished,  as  well  as  the  extremity 
of  the  body,  with  a  pair  of  short  fleshy  false  legs  (prolegs), 
which  are  employed  in  motion,  and  which  are  of  a  dark  flesh 
colour.  The  extremity  on  the  upper  side  is  brown,  and  a  few 
hairs  are  scattered  about  the  body. 

When  full  grown,  it  either  attaches  two  leaves  together  with 
silken  threads,  leaving  a  space  between  them,  which  it  lines  with 
silk  ;  or  it  curls  up  the  edge  of  a  leaf,  fastening  it  with  threads 
so  as  to  prevent  its  unfolding,  and  lining  the  curved  part  in  a 
similar  manner.  Within  the  retreat  thus  made  it  assumes  the 
chrysalis  form,  casting  off  its  caterpillar  skin :  it  is  generally  about 
the  eiid  of  June  that  this  operation  takes  place.  The  chrysalis 
[Ji'g.  115.  c,  natural  size;  _fig.  1  14.  h,  magnified)  is  of  a  shining 
pale  reddish  brown  colour,  of  the  ordinary  form,  without  any  of 
those  angular  projections  which  are  to  be  observed  in  the  chrysa- 
lides of  some  butterflies  :  each  of  the  abdominal  segments  is, 
however,  remarkable  for  having  two  rows  of  minute  points,  or 
hooks,  directed  backwards,  as  in  the  chrysalis  of  the  goat  moth, 
the  use  of  which  is  to  assist  the  chrysalis  in  pushing  itself  partly 
out  of  the  whorl  of  the  leaf,  previously  to  assuming  the  perfect 
state;  by  which  means  the  little  moth  becomes  at  once  at  liberty, 
and  is  not  inider  the  necessity  of  working  its  way  through  the 
curled-up  leaf,  which  may  now,  perhaps,  have  become  dry  and 
shriveled.  The  body  is  terminated  by  a  curved  horny  hook. 
Jn  the  present  season,  these  insects  arrived  at  the  winged  state 
al)out  the  middle  of  July. 

The  extirpation  of  these  insects  is  matter  of  difficulty.  They 
are,  it  is  true,  very  conspicuous  in  the  winged  state;  and,  if  care 
were  taken  to  employ  children  in  catching  and  killing  them  just 
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at  the  time  when  tliey  make  their  appearance  as  moths,  the 
laying  of  the  eggs  would  be  prevented,  and  the  trees  saved  from 
the  next  year's  broods.  Bouche,  however,  recommends  brushing 
the  twigs  of  the  rose  in  the  winter  with  a  stiff  brush,  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  destroying  the  eggs;  but  as  these  are 
deposited  in  the  most  secure  places,  at  the  roots  of  the  eyes  and 
under  the  base  of  the  young  twigs,  there  is  some  danger  and 
much  difficulty  in  this  method.  An  inspection  of  the  trees  in 
the  early  spring,  before  the  insects  have  done  much  damage,  will 
easily  show  the  places  of  lodgment  of  the  larvae,  which  may  then 
be  readily  destroyed  by  the  hand. 

Moreover,  they  have  natural  enemies  belonging  to  their  own 
class.  I  have  this  year  reared  two  ichneumons,  nearly  as  laro-e 
as  the  moth  itself,  from  one  chrysalis.  They  are  of  a  black 
colour,  with  pitchy  red  legs,  and  beautifully  iridescent  wino-s. 
A  species  of  sand  wasp,  belonging  to  the  genus  Odynerus,  also 
collects  these  caterpillars,  of  which  it  lays  up  a  store  in  its  cells 
for  its  progeny  ;  and  I  was  greatly  amused  by  watching  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  sand  wasp  in  attempting  to  dislodge  one  of  the 
larvae  from  its  stronghold  in  the  leaves.  After  pacing  about  the 
tree,  and  endeavouring,  apparently  with  its  antennae,  to  discover 
the  retreat  of  the  hidden  caterpillar,  it  paced  more  demurely 
about  a  packet  of  leaves,  and  introduced  its  sting  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  leaf;  immediately  after  which  it  ran  to  the  edge  of 
the  whorl,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  larva  was  endea- 
vouring to  make  its  escape  from  its  unknown  enemy.  It  repeated 
this  operation  several  times  ;  so  that  1  was  convinced  its  object 
in  wounding  the  leaf  was  to  alarm  or,  perhaps,  slightly  wound 
the  larva,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  quit  its  retreat,  when  it  would  have 
been  pounced  upon  and  carried  off,  to  be  laid  up,  with  others  of 
the  same  kind  of  caterpillars,  as  a  store  of  food  for  the  future 
progeny  of  the  wasp. 


Art.  II.  Instructions  for  Trtiffl£- Searching.  Translated  from  the 
German  of  V.  F.  Fischer.  By  Francis  Mascall,  Esq.,  of  Epple- 
ton,  Durham. 

[It  has  frequently  been  suggested  to  us,  that  the  cultivation  of 
the  truffle  would  form  a  very  fit  subject  for  premiums  to  be 
offered  by  the  jirincipal  Horticultural  Societies;  and  a  friend  has 
been  kind  enough  to  translate  for  us  this  article  and  the  following 
one.  Could  the  truffle,  indeed,  be  subjected  to  cultivation  as 
effectually  as  the  mushroom,  it  would  be  one  of  the  grandest 
triumphs  of  horticultural  skill ;  and  it  would  contribute  towards 
rendering  of  general  use  an  article  of  luxury  which  is  now 
enjoyed  but  by  few,  and  which  would  prove  an  additional  source 
of  industiy  and  profit  to  the  market-gardener.      In  our  opinion, 

c  c  3 
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a  premium  of  100/.  would  not  be  too  much  to  offer  for  the  suc- 
cessful propagation  and  cultivation  of  tiiis  fungus.] 

Preface  of  the  Translator.  —  The  translation  of  the  following 
treatise  on  truffle-hunting  properly  precedes  that  on  the  cultiva- 
tion of  truffles  ;  as  well  because  the  tubers  are  directed  to  be 
planted  in  ground  prepared  for  their  cultivation  (which  cannot 
be  done  unless  they  are  previously  found),  as  because  the  diffi- 
culties attending  their  cultivation  are  mentioned  in  the  first- 
mentioned  treatise,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  induce  strict  attention 
to  the  precepts  laid  down  in  the  second.  The  pamphlet  has  the 
following  title :  Anleitung  zur  Triiffeljagd^  cin  Bei/irag  zur  Forst- 
jind  Jagd-lVissc7ischaJl ;  von  V.  F.  Fischer,  Karlsruhe,  1812; 
bey  Mohr  und  Zimnier  in  Heidelberg.  It,  as  well  as  the  treatise 
on  the  cultivation  of  truffles,  has  been  carefully  translated,  as 
it  seemed  important  that  the  ideas  of  those  whose  endeavours, 
either  in  the  search  or  cultivation  of  these  singular  productions, 
had  been  crowned  with  success,  should  be  faithfully  presented 
to  the  reader  :  more  especially  as  the  attempts,  both  of  cultivators 
and  philosophers,  of  all  former  ages,  and  of  all  civilised  covm- 
tries,  to  multiply  truffles  like  other  vegetables,  have,  till  a  few 
years  ago,  been  completely  baffled.  —  F.  M. 

§  1.  The  Inducement  to  this  Work.  —  "  Is  any  thing  printed 
wherein  instructions  are  given  for  what  is  usually  called  truffle- 
hunting,  or  truffle-searching,  and  for  training  such  dogs  as  are 
required  in  it  ?  "  Such  was  the  enquiry  made  in  the  esteemed 
Forest  Journal  of  Hartig,  by  an  anonymous  person  who  wished 
to  know  the  title  of  such  a  work,  or  to  read  in  that  journal  a 
short  treatise  upon  the  subject.  The  celebrated  editor  of  that 
publication  added  the  following  remark  to  liis  correspondent's 
query :  "  The  only  treatise  with  which  I  am  acquainted  (and 
that  is  by  no  means  a  complete  one),  on  what  is  called  truffle- 
hunting,  is  in  the  Manual  of  the  Practical  Forest  and  Hunting 
Departments^  part  iii.  p.  316.  A  complete  treatise  on  this  sub- 
ject would  "assuredly  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  readers  of  this 
journal." 

Many  readers  of  the  Forest  Journal,  in  consequence,  looked 
eagerly  forward  to  a  complete  treatise  on  this  subject,  a  subject 
upon  which  so  little  had  as  yet  been  written.  But  alas  !  very 
soon  after  this  the  publication  of  the  Journal  ceased,  and  the 
wishes  of  the  person  who  first  mentioned  the  subject,  as  well 
as  those  of  M.  Hartig  and  his  readers,  remained  unsatisfied ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  multiplicity  as  well  of  authors  as  of 
compilers,  no  work  upon  this  subject  appeared.  I  previously  pos- 
sessed some  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  truffle- search- 
ing ;  and,  fi'om  vicissitudes  in  the  nature  of  my  office,  had  an 
ojiportunity  of  extending   the  latter,  by  the  actual  exercise  of 
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my  employment  in  the  company  of  experienced  truffle-hunters. 
This  is  the  reason  of  my  publishing  the  present  work,  which, 
though  it  lays  no  claim  to  be  considered  a  complete  treatise,  yet 
perhaps  may  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  former  ones,  that  are 
generally  to  be  found  dispersed  in  dictionaries  of  natural  history 
or  of  husbandry.  Of  these  the  best  seems  to  me  to  be  that  in 
the  Natu7--und-Kunst-Lexico7i  of  Lippold  and  Funke,  vol.  iii., 
article  Triiffel. 

I.  The  Natural  History  of  the  Truffle. 

§  2.  Classification.  —  Two  esteemed  botanists  (Braune  in  his 
preface  to  the  third  part  of  the  Flora  of  Salzburg,  and  Bork- 
hausen  in  his  Botany,  §  3.  and  4 12.),  in  their  subtleties,  havO' 
denominated  mushrooms  the  spectres  of  the  inanimate  vegetable 
kingdom;  and  the  immortal  Linngeus,  in  his  Regnum  vegetabile, 
still  more  unaptly  calls  them  vagrants  and  barbarians,  a  thievish 
race,  voracious  creatures,  &c.  He,  who  in  a  capricious  fit 
chooses  to  give  an  equally  suitable  appellation  to  truffles,  may 
call  them  the  gnomes  of  the  immaterial  vegetable  kingdom  ;  for 
they  are  only  a  kind  of  mushroom  which  grows  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  are  for  the  greater  part  of  their  existence 
externally  invisible  ;  being  observable  only  for  a  short  period, 
and  by  certain  favoured  animals,  after  which  they  speedily  un- 
dergo dissolution. 

By  some  botanists,  mushrooms  or  fungi  are  assigned  to  an 
intermediate  kingdom ;  by  a  very  few  they  are  referred  to  the 
animal  kingdom ;  but  by  most  they  are  retained  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  That  they  are  not  properly  organised  plants  is  correct, 
for  they  want  most  of  the  characteristics  of  plants.  No  distinct 
organs  of  generation,  no  decided  seeds,  have  as  yet  been  observed 
in  them,  and  no  one  has,  as  yet,  succeeded  in  methodically  in- 
creasing them  by  artificial  cultivation,  on  the  same  principle  as 
other  vegetables,  with  the  exception  of  the  garden  mushroom. 
Truffles  are  usually  developed  where  vegetable  life  ceases,  and 
where  the  first  step  of  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter 
has  commenced,  under  the  requisite  degree  of  moisture,  warmth, 
and.  light. 

The  counsellor  of  regency,  Medicus  of  Mannheim,  lately 
deceased,  a  very  excellent  botanist,  in  his  theory  upon  the  for- 
mation of  truffles,  which  has  great  merit,  calls  them  educts,  not 
products,  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  endeavours  by  the 
idea  of  a  vegetable  crystallisation,  to  present  to  the  senses  the 
manner  of  their  coming  into  existence,  in  which  they  assume 
determinate  forms,  from  which  they  never  vary.  Other  vegetable 
physiologists  brought  the  former  seed  theoi-y  upon  the  tapis,  and 
endeavoured  to  place  it  beyond  a  doubt,  that  fungi  are  simple 
plants,  with   most  simple   imperceptible  organs  of  generation. 

c  c  4 
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(See  F.  C.  Medicus,  Pflcmzcn-phiisiologische  Abhandlungen^  3tes 
bandchen  ;  Leipzig,  Graf,  1 803  ;  Borkhausen's  Botanical  Dic- 
tiojua-y  (Borkhausen's  JVorlbiw/ie,  Giessen,  1797,  2ter  theil, 
seite  210.);  and  Funke's  Lexicon  of  Nnhiral  Histo)-y :  in  which 
works  are  found,  at  length,  the  different  opinions  of  their  au- 
thors on  the  formation  of  fungi).  In  the  eleventh  edition  of 
the  Sxjstema  Plantarum  of  Linnaeus,  truffles  are  arranged  in  the 
class  of  plants  with  invisible  organs  of  fructification,  and  their 
place  is  there  assigned  in  the  genus  of  dust  or  globular  fungi 
(Lycopt^rdon) ;  in  the  family  of  subterraneous  globular  fungi 
(Lycoperdon  subterraneum),  which  comprehends  three  species, 
the  name  Lycoperdon  Tiiber  being  given  to  them. 

Later  botanists  have  established  a  new  genus,  viz.  Tuber, 
comprehending  four  species,  and  have  called  the  edible  truffle, 
Tuber  gulosorum.  The  French  call  them  truff'es ;  and  the 
Italians,  tartufi. 

We  shall  distinguish  and  describe  two  kinds  which  are  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rhine,  although  our  principal 
object  is  the  black  edible  truffle. 

§  3.  Description  of  Trnjfies.  —  The  edible  trnjjle  is,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  a  globular  fungus.  When  ripe,  it  is  covered 
with  a  black,  or  often  a  dark  brown,  nearly  regularly  shaped 
(generally  having  six  sides),  chapped,  hard,  and  rough  rind  or 
shell,  which  has  nearly  the  appearance  of  a  fir  cone  before  it 
opens.  Later  botanists  in  their  description  of  this  rind  are  often 
indistinct,  and  call  it  merely  wrinkled.  Geoffroy  the  younger, 
as  early  as  the  year  1711,  in  his  treatise  entitled  Observations 
sur  la  VegetatioJi  des  Triijfes,  very  correctly  observes  its  regular 
form,  saying :  *'  Les  Truffes  sont  couvertes  d^une  espece  de  croute 
dure,  chagrinee,  et  gercee  a  sa  supeijicie,  avec  quelque  sorte  de 
regular  it  e,  telle  a  peu  pres  qiHon  V  apper^oit  dans  la  noix  de  ci/pres." 
No  fibre,  no  small  root,  is  to  be  seen  on  this  rind,  and  when  the 
truffle  is  carefully  dug  out,  it  generally  leaves  the  form  of  its 
rind  behind  it,  just  as  if  it  had  been  pressed  against  the  clay  or 
loam,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  impression.  Its  shape  is 
sometimes  globular,  or  of  a  longish  round  or  oval,  but  some- 
times like  that  of  a  kidney,  and  it  has  on  the  surface  an  appear- 
ance like  tuberous  plants,  sometimes  having  protuberances  and 
sometimes  depressions.  The  truffle,  when  cut,  shows  a  differ- 
ence in  its  texture  and  colour.  It  is  generally  of  a  netted,  cel- 
lular, veiny  consistence.  It  is  often  watered,  of  a  dirty  white, 
sometimes  flesh-coloured,  or  clouded  with  grey;  but  most 
generally,  and  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rhine,  marbled 
of  a  dark  or  light  brown,  and,  when  this  is  the  case,  is  always 
strongly  veined  with  white,  or  mottled  like  the  nutmeg.  This 
difference  of  colour  depends  upon  the  earth  in  which  the  truffle 
is  produced,  upon  its  situation,   upon  the  place  in  which   it  is 
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found,  and  also  upon  its  age ;  for  all  our  brownish  ripe  truffles 
are,  till  they  are  nearly  ripe,  more  or  less  of  a  whitish  colour. 

In  the  veiny  consistence  of  truffles  are  many  cavities,  filled 
with  vegetable  mucus,  in  which  are  contained  several  small  dark 
points.  These,  some  take  for  seeds,  and  some  for  the  embryos 
of  other  truffles  that  have  received  their  form,  and,  increasing 
in  size,  grow  after  the  dissolution  of  their  parent. 

The  flesh  of  truffles  is  solid,  partly  juicy,  and  partly  dry  like 
the  kernel  of  many  fruits  of  trees  ;  for  instance,  like  that  of  the 
oak,  hazel,  &c.  It  is  either  mealy  or  soapy  to  the  touch  ;  and, 
when  raw,  has  a  somewhat  sweet,  but  peculiar,  taste.  Before 
it  is  ripe,  the  truffle  has  no  other  smell  than  that  of  the  mouldi- 
ness  of  fertile  earth,  or  decayed  vegetables  ;  and  in  that  state, 
therefore,  is  not  easily  perceived  and  found  by  animals  that  have 
a  delicate  sense  of  smelling ;  but  as  it  approaches  to  ripeness,  it 
attains  the  truffle  smell  so  agreeable  to  epicures,  which,  at  first, 
is  fragrant,  and  often  like  musk ;  as  it  is  nearer  being  ripe,  it 
become  sharper  and  more  urinous ;  and  when  too  ripe,  or  going 
back,  and  putrescence  or  insects  have  begun  to  make  their 
attacks  upon  it,  is  disagreeable,  and  nearly  resembles  the  smell 
of  a  cow-house.  There  are  also  truffles,  in  many  places,  which 
diffuse  a  strong  smell  of  garlic,  many  of  which  are  found  in  a 
small  district  of  the  Weingartner  Forest.  In  husbandry,  in  trade, 
and  by  some  botanists,  they  are,  according  to  their  colour,  smell, 
and  taste,  considered  as  different  species ;  but  most  botanists 
look  upon  these  kinds  only  as  varieties.  There  is  as  yet  much 
obscurity  in  the  mode  of  ascertaining  the  different  species  of 
fungi.  Many  species,  even  of  truffles,  may  incontestably  be 
discovered,  with  respect  to  which,  regard,  in  my  opinion,  should 
not  be  had  to  one  peculiarity  alone,  but  to  several  taken  together ; 
and  especially  to  the  place  where  they  are  found,  to  the  soil,  and 
to  their  being  produced  at  one  and  the  same  time,  in  one  and 
the  same  spot.  In  a  ripe  state,  truffles  are  observed  by  divers 
animals,  even  when  deep  in  the  earth,  and  found,  as  we  shall 
learn,  by  the  assistance  of  certain  species  of  them. 

There  are  ripe  truffles,  from  the  size  of  a  bean  to  that  of  a 
large  fist,  and  from  a  pound  to  a  pound  and  a  half  in  weight. 
Heavier  ones  were  unknown  to  Geoff'roy.  I  have  never  seen 
heavier  ones  found,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  there  are  truffles, 
as  some  maintain,  of  from  twelve  to  fourteen  pounds'  weight. 

Here  and  there  ripe  truffles  are  indeed  met  with  the  whole 
year  through  ;  but  the  most  of  them  ripen  from  the  middle  of 
August,  especially  when  rains  fall  about  that  time,  till  late  in 
autumn,   when  frosts  come  on. 

§  4.  The  Sivine-triiffle,  which,  in  this  neighbourhood  (Carls- 
ruhe),  grows  along  with  the  black  edible  truffle,  is,  in  its  external 
colour,  its  shape,  and  particularly  in  its  smell,  essentially  different 
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from  the  common  edible  truffle.  By  some  botanists,  however, 
it  is  esteemed  to  be  the  same  in  a  young  state,  and  by  others  is 
said  to  be  a  variety.  It  has  a  leathery,  thin,  yellowish  red  rind 
or  skin,  covered  with  small  dark  warts.  Its  juicy  flesh  is,  for 
the  most  part,  of  the  colour  and  consistence  of  that  of  the  edible 
truffle.  It  is,  nevertheless,  very  often  more  coarsely  marbled. 
Its  taste,  when  raw,  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  edible  truffle, 
and  its  smell  is  unpleasantly  sour,  nearly  approaching  to 
that  of  the  swine,  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  Many 
writers,  following  each  other,  enumerate  the  longish  round 
truffles  amongst  swine-truffles,  and  reject  the  use  of  them.  I 
have,  however,  found  this  quite  incorrect.  The  external  form 
is  very  various  in  truffles,  and  cannot  alone  affijrd  any  charac- 
teristic. 

"When  ripe  it  usually  attains  the  size  of  a  bean,  or  that  of  a 
small  walnut,  but  sometimes  that  of  a  hen's  egg.  On  account 
of  its  disagreeable  taste  and  smell,  it  is  not  eaten ;  and  therefore 
when  it  is  abundantly  met  with,  it  is  by  no  means  welcome  to 
the  truffle-hunter,  but  is  immediately  thrown  away.  My  own 
observations  have  sufficiently  informed  me  that  it  belongs  to  a 
peculiar  species,  and  that  therefore  it  properly  ought  to  be  called 
Tuber,  or  Lycoperdon,  suile. 

§  5.  Origin  and  Habitat  of  Tnffles.  —  The  circumstances 
under  which  truffles  are  produced,  viz,  their  growth,  and  the 
place  where  they  are  found,  particularly  deserve  the  attention  of 
truffle-hunters  and  foresters  ;  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to 
calculate,  from  what  wood  districts,  by  means  of  obtaining  these 
astonishing  productions,  an  accessory  advantage  may  be  pro- 
cured. They  are  met  with  in  mould  formed  from  decayed 
vegetables,  or  in  the  upper  stratum  of  earth  which  consists 
chiefly  of  vegetable  soil,  in  ploughed  land,  and  especially  in  a 
sand  which  is  mixed  with  vegetable  mould.  A  proper  degree  of 
shade  seems  to  be  essentially  requisite  to  their  production,  and 
they  are  generally  met  with  in  thinly  planted  forests,  in  which 
rain  and  warmth  can  easily  operate  upon  the  ground,  as  also 
where  there  are  small  groups  of  trees.  They  are  principally 
found  in  thinly  planted  oak  woods,  which  have  either  no  under- 
wood, or  at  the  most,  only  thorn  bushes  that  are  quite  stunted, 
or  other  single  bushes.  They  are  also  found  in  thinly  planted 
pole  woods  of  different  kinds  of  trees,  of  from  forty  to  sixty 
years'  growth,  which  contain  timber  trees  of  oak  and  beech ; 
thirdly,  also  in  districts  which  are  covered  with  pollards  of  horn- 
beam, elms,  maples,  &c.,  along  with  which  there  are  a  few 
bushes.  They  are  always  most  abundant  under  oak  trees,  as  it 
has  been  long  ago  observed.  They  there  generally  lie  near  to 
the  stem,  amongst  the  roots,  but  sometimes  at  a  distance  from 
them.     They  grow  in  the  woods  near  the  Rhine,   and  almost  as 
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numerously  under  the  roots  of  the  whitethorn  (Cratae^gus 
Oxyacantha),  which  shoots  up  with  difficulty  in  thinly  planted 
woods  and  pollard  districts,  as  under  the  oak.  Single  ones  are 
also  found  at  the  roots  of  other  trees,  and  even  at  a  distance 
from  all  roots,  under  thin  and  not  matted  grass  and  similar 
plants.  That  they  are  never  found  under  apple,  pear,  and  nut 
trees,  that  where  a  truffle  lies  no  grass  or  herbaceous  plant 
will  grow,  and  that  this  is  caused  by  the  exhalation  of  the  truffle, 
as  some  maintain,  is  incorrect,  and  contrary  to  experience.  I 
have  often  been  an  eye-witness  that  truffles  have  been  dug  out 
from  under  pear  and  apple  trees,  as  also  out  of  tufts  of  grass, 
and  soil  covered  with  grass  seeds. 

In  shady,  moist,  and  fertile  soil,  truffles  grow  larger,  and  lie 
nearer  the  surface,  than  in  dry  and  barren  places,  that  are  not 
shaded.  In  the  first,  they  often  rise  with  one  half  above  the 
earth,  so  as  to  be  exposed  to  sight;  or  they  lie  1  in.  or  at  most 
2  in.  deep,  and  grow  to  the  largest  size  that  truffles  ever  attain. 
In  the  last  situations,  however,  they  are  often  dug  out  from  the 
depth  of  6  in.  and  only  as  large  as  a  hazel  nut.  But  it  is  not 
mei-ely  by  the  truffles  rising  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
appearing  to  the  sight,  that  they  are  discovered,  there  are  other 
indications  that  betray  their  hidden  existence.  In  districts  where 
truffles  of  the  sort  described  grow,  the  earth  in  certain  places  is 
frequently  arched  up  in  the  form  of  a  hemisphere,  having  cracks 
or  clefts  in  it :  one  or  more  truffles  are  usually  the  cause  of  this. 
An  insect  which  pierces  truffles  and  deposits  its  eggs  in  them,  a 
species  of  fly  in  considerable  numbers,  often  continues  where 
truffles  lie  hid,  and  is,  as  I  have  often  observed,  chased  away 
by  the  search.  Funke,  in  his  Lexicon  of  Art  {Kunst-Lexico7i)y 
endeavours,  though  vainly,  to  deny  this  indication ;  which,  in- 
deed, is  of  no  use  where  truffles  are  sought  for  by  the  aid  of 
dogs. 

Truffles  are  sometimes  found  singly,  sometimes  a  good  many 
together,  in  which  latter  case  however,  as  may  be  easily  sup- 
posed, they  are  of  different  sizes,  and  are  never  so  perfect, 
as  when  only  a  single  one  is  found,  or  a  few  are  found  together 
in. a  favourable  situation.  Weidenbach,  the  most  experienced 
truffle-hunter  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carlsruhe,  found  last 
autumn  (1811),  in  my  presence,  under  the  roots  of  a  white- 
thorn, more  than  thirty  truffles  of  different  sizes,  from  that  of  a 
pigeon's  egg,  to  that  of  a  bean.  This,  as  he  assured  me,  was 
the  only  instance  of  his  having  found  so  many  together.  He 
had  never  before  found  more  than  from  twenty  to  twenty-two 
together,  in  a  practice  of  more  than  thirty  years. 

In  Piedmont  and  Upper  Italy,  truffles  are  said  to  be  found 
in  stubble-fields,  vineyards,  and  meadows.  Whether  this  be 
correct  or  not,  I  pretend  not  to  determine.     Notwithstandino- 
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many  enquiries,  I  have  never  learnt  that  a  truffle  was  ever  found 
in  Germany  in  an  open  space  entirely  devoid  of  trees. 

Truffles  are  extended  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  are  natives  as  well  of  the  cold  north,  as  of  temperate  and 
hot  climates.  Linneeus  found  them  in  Lapland,  and  Kaempfer  in 
Japan,  wliere  also  they  are  eaten  as  a  delicacy.  They  are  dug 
up  in  Africa,  America,  and  in  great  abundance  in  many  parts 
of  Asia.  They  are  found  principally  in  the  temperate  countries 
of  Europe,  in  England,  Spain,  and  France,  especially  in  the 
south  of  that  country;  in  Italy,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  the 
north  and  south  of  Germany.  In  the  last  country  they  are 
abundant  in  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg,  and  in  the  Grand- 
Duchy  of  Baden,  along  the  Rhine. 

§  6.  Propagation  of  Tntfjlcs. — Notwithstanding  the  numerous 
plans  which  have  been  formed,  and  the  many  experiments  which 
have  been  made,  to  effect  the  propagation  of  truffles  by  art,  none, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  have  succeeded.  Even  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Carlsruhe,  the  experiments  made  by  the  late 
Margravine  Caroline  Louisa  of  Baden,  the  grandmother  of 
the  present  most  illustrious  grand-duke,  an  excellent,  ingenious, 
and  learned  lady,  who  was  very  much  attached  to  natural 
history,  were  attended  with  no  favourable  result. 

Truffles  were  several  times  taken  up  uninjured,  with  the 
earth  surrounding  them,  without  their  being  displaced  from  it, 
and  again  planted  in  the  same  circumstances  under  which  they 
had  originated  :  but  they  always  underwent  dissolution ;  and 
no  increase  or  renewal  of  them  succeeded,  which,  however,  must 
have  taken  place,  if  the  truffles  had  contained  either  seeds  or 
embryos.  Bradley,  Von  Justi,  Count  Borch,  and  Bulliard,  have 
in  their  writings,  respectively,  proposed  plans  for  the  propagation 
of  truffles.  They  say  that  a  soil  should  be  made  choice  of  for 
the  purpose,  which  i*esembles  as  much  as  possible  the  soil  in 
which  truffles  are  produced ;  that  it  should  be  dug  about  two 
or  three  feet  deep  :  furrows  or  trenches  should  then  be  drawn 
through  it,  into  which  pieces  of  earth  should  be  put  or  sunk,  in 
which  many  truffles  have  grown,  or  even  single  truffles  may  be 
stuck  into  it.  Whether  these  plans  have  been  already  carried 
hito  execution,  and  have  had  a  more  fortunate  result  than  the 
experiments  which  have  been  made  in  our  country  (Carlsruhe) 
is  to  me  unknown  ;  but,  though  I  much  doubt  it,  I  am  not 
inclined  entirely  to  decide  against  the  possibility  of  planting 
truffles  artificially,  since  success  has  been  attained  in  the 
cultivation  of  other  fungi.  Many  requisites  for  the  formation 
of  truffles  seem  only  to  be  covered  with  a  thick  veil,  which 
futurity,  and  the  exertions  of  diligent  natural  philosopiiers,  will 
perhaps  raise  or  remove. 

§  7.    The  Enemies  of  Tviifjles^  and  the  Remedies  against  those 
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Enemies.  —  Man  does  not  alone  seek  after  truffles,  which  he 
places  on  the  tables  of  the  rich ;  both  wild  and  domestic  swine 
are  fond  of  this  delicacy.  In  the  woods  of  which  these  animals 
are  natives,  man  may  save  himself  the  trouble  of  endeavouring 
to  obtain  truffles  for  his  palate  ;  as,  in  this  instance,  they  do  not 
share  so  fairly  with  us,  as  they  did  the  acorns  with  our  fore- 
fathers ;  they  not  only  collect  and  root  out  the  truffles  in  order 
to  eat  them,  but  by  turning  over  the  soil,  they  prevent  their 
formation. 

The  badger  also,  as  well  as  the  swine,  is  fond  of  truffles. 
The  gamekeeper,  seeing  the  soil  broken,  often  says  :  "  A  badger 
has  pricked,  or  has  rooted,  here."  This  expression,  in  places 
where  truffles  are  found,  means,  when  translated  from  the 
hunter's  language  :  "  Here  a  badger  has  eaten  a  truffle."  The 
red  deer  are  remarkable  for  seeking  and  eating  a  peculiar 
kind  of  globular  fungus  or  truffle,  which  is  called  the  hart- 
truffle,  hart-rut  triifflc  (Tuber  cervinum),  and  they  also  consume 
edible  truffles;  the  roebuck,  as  I  have  been  assured,  is  also 
very  fond  of  them,  As  domestic  dogs  are  made  use  of  in  the 
search  for  truffles,  and  sometimes  eat  them  very  greedily,  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  the  wild  dog  and  the  fox  often  dig  for 
them.  Squirrels,  mice,  and  red  wood  snails  (Zvimax  rilfus),  I 
lately  saw  feeding  upon  this  delicacy. 

Besides  these  enemies,  many  insects  lay  their  eggs  in  truffles, 
and  dispose  them  to  putrescence,  or  at  any  rate  render  them 
useless  ;  because  the  larvae  which  arise  from  these  eggs  pierce 
the  truffles  through  and  through,  and  impart  to  them  a  bitter 
taste.  Geoffi-oy  observed  two  kinds  of  flies  which  pierce  the 
truffle,  one  blue  or  violet,  the  larvae  of  which  dwelt  in  the  sound 
truffle,  and  a  black  one  whose  larvae  inhabit  the  decayed 
truffle.  Morand,  and  Reaumur  observed  the  larvae  of  another 
fly,  which  is  of  a  red  brown  colour.  (See  Mcmoire  sur.  les  Vers 
de  TniffeSi  et  sur  les  Mouches  qui  en  'provienncnt,  par  Morand, 
Mem.  de  I'Academie  Royal  des  Sciences;  annee  1782;  Paris, 
1 785  :  and  Reaumur's  Memoire  j:)our  servir  a  VHistoire  des 
Lisectes.)  Together  with  these  flies,  I  discovered  a  beetle  in 
truffles  which  pierces  them  in  great  numbers,  making  burrows 
thi'ough  them,  which  it  continues  in  the  earth.  It  is  a  species 
bostrichus  (Bostrichus  Fabr.  5  Z)ermestes  Linn.),  and  of  the 
size  of  the  beetle  that  destroys  the  bark  of  the  firs  (Z)ermestes 
piniperda  Linn.) ;  but  is  nevertheless  of  a  lighter  red-brown 
colour,  has  no  hair,  and  no  indentations  on  the  wing-coverts. 

§  8.  The  Use  of  Truffes.  —  Truffles  are  made  use  of  as  food  ; 
but  not  being  found  every  where,  they  are  consequently  rare 
and  dear,  and  seldom  appear  except  on  the  tables  only  of  the 
rich.  They  were  known  as  a  delicacy  by  the  ancients,  and 
were  especially  esteemed  amongst  the  Romans,  as  a  dainty  and 
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favourite  dish.  Dioscoritles  and  Pliny  make  mention  of  them ; 
the  latter  {Hist.  MiincL,  lib.  xix.  cap.  2.),  in  particular,  relates  an 
extraordinary  circumstance  which  happened  at  a  Roman  truffle 
feast.  As  Lartius  Licinius,  the  Roman  praetor  at  Carthagena 
in  Spain,  was  eating  a  truffle,  he  bit  a  penny  piece  (denarius),  a 
small  Roman  silver  coin.  Whence  Pliny  infers  truffles  arise  from 
the  accretion  of  matter  deposited  in  the  earth,  which  fact  Geoffroy 
endeavours  to  disprove. 

They  are  verj'  nourishing,  and  are  said  to  be  strong  stimu- 
lants. They  are  often  eaten,  peeled  raw,  thinly  sliced  and  then 
soaked  in  wine,  or  only  roasted  in  ashes.  The  art  of  cookery 
teaches  us  how  to  prepare  them  in  many  different  ways,  and  to 
make  them  very  palatable ;  they  are  used  as  an  addition  and 
seasoning  to  meat  pies,  sauces,  and  ragouts,  and  a  particular 
dish  is  made  of  them  nearly  alone.  They  are  also  used  for 
stuffing  turkeys,  &c.  In  medicine  they  were  formerly  employed, 
when  boiled,  as  a  cataplasm  for  the  quinsy;  but  now  like 
many  other  medicines  in  that  disorder  are  but  little  esteemed. 
Many  physicians  prohibit  their  being  eaten,  and  ascribe  colic, 
palsy,  and  other  disorders  to  them.  The  classical  Frank,  in  his 
Medicinal  Policy^  vol.  iii.  p.  309.,  also  points  out  certain  con- 
sequences as  proceeding  from  their  immoderate  use. 

In  trade,  truffles  perform  an  inferior  part,  they  are  marinated 
(salted,  and  afterwards  pi'eserved  in  oil  and  vinegar),  and  sent 
principally  from  Aix,  Avignon,  Bordeaux,  Perigord,  Cette,  and 
Nice,  to  all  the  principal  towns  of  Europe,  where  they  are 
served  up  at  table  even  in  winter.  The  merchants  have 
different  ways  of  preserving  them.  Some,  after  they  are  dug 
out,  immediately  wrap  them,  whilst  fresh,  in  waxed  paper,  lay 
them  into  a  glass  from  which  the  air  is  extracted,  and  set  the 
glass  in  a  larger  vessel  filled  with  water.  Others  merely  dip 
them  in  oil  or  fat,  by  which  means,  the  effect  of  the  air,  and  in 
some  degree,  dryness,  withering,  and  decay,  are  for  a  time 
prevented.  In  trade,  truffles  are  distinguished  by  different 
names,  which  have  relation  partly  to  the  place  where  they  are 
found,  as  Perigord  truffles  ;  and  partly  to  some  peculiarity  in 
themselves,  as  white  truffles  (bianchetti),  &c.  They  are  sold 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carlsruhe,  and  in  other  places  where 
they  are  found,  at  two  florins  (about  half  a  crown)  per  pound, 
and  cost  when  sent  to  a  distance,  especially  in  winter,  from  six 
to  ten  florins  (from  7^^.  Qd.  to  125.  Q>d.)  per  pound.  In  the  arts, 
as  far  as  I  know,  they  are  not  used.  In  London  they  sell  at 
from  7s.  to  165.  per  pound. 

§  9.  Literature  relating  to  Truffles.  —  To  those  who  wish  to 
read  more  of  the  natural  history  of  truffles,  omitting  the  ancient 
writings  of  Dioscorides,  Pliny,  Matthiolus,  Tournefort,  and 
others  of  less  consequence,  I  recommend  the  following  treatises 
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and  larger  works  :  — 1.  Mentzelius,  Pugillus  variorum  Plantarum. 
2.  Sur  les  Triiffcs,  et  Observations  sur  la  Vegetation  dcs  Triiffes, 
par  M.  Geoffroi  le  jeune,  in  Histoire  et  Memoires  de  V Academic 
Royale  dcs  Sciences^  annee  1711  ;  Amsterdam,  1715.  3.  Dr. 
Bruckman,  Spec,  hotan.  exliihens  Fungos  sidjterraneos^  vidgo  Tuhera 
Terrcc  dictos ;  4to,  1729.  4.  MicheW,  Nova Pla7itarwnGe7ierafSj-c.f 
Florent.^  gen.  221.  tab.  102.  5.  Bradley,  Physical  Observations 
on  Gardening.  The  same  in  French,  Noitvelles  Observations 
physiques  et  pratiques  sur  le  Jardinage  et  V  Art  de  planter,  tom. 
ii.  p.  208.,  et  tom.  iii.  p.  263.,  translated  from  the  English. 
6.  Gleditsch,  Methodus  Fimgorum,  exhibens  Genera,  Species,  Vari- 
etates  cum,  Charactere,  Differentia  specifica,  Syno?iimis,  Solo,  Loco, 
et  Observationibtis,  Berol.  1753,  p.  157.  n.  6.  7.  V.  Justi,  On 
the  Cidtivation  of  Truffles,  in  his  economical  writings,  1st  vol., 
Berlin  and  Leipsig,  p.  210.  8.  Jbettrcs  sur  les  Trnffes  du 
Piedmont,  par  le  Comte  de  Borch,  a  Milan,  1780,  1789.  9. 
Linnaeus's  complete  Systcma  Plantarum,  after  the  14th  Latin 
edition,  &c.,  13th  part,  1st  volume  of  the  cryptogamic  plants, 
Nurnb-  1786.  10.  Kerner,  The  poisonous  and  edible  Fungi 
which  grow  wild,  as  well  in  the  Duchy  of  IViirtemberg,  as  in  the 
rest  of  Germany,  1786,  p.  ^5.  11.  Batsch,  Elenchus  Fungorum, 
accedunt  Iconics  Fungorum  nonmdlorum  Agri  Fenensis  ab  Auctore 
depictcE,  ceri  incisce,  et  vivis  colorihus  fucatce ;  iii.  partes  (to  1  789, 
with  232  figures,  a  German  and  also  a  Latin  text).  1 2.  Bulliard, 
Histoire  des  Champignons  de  France,  ou  Traite  elementaire  renfer- 
mant  dans  une  Ordre  methodique  les  Descriptions  et  les  Figures  des 
Champignons  qui  croissent  naturellement  en  France;  Paris,  1791  ; 
avec,  177  estampes.  13.  Lippold  and  Funke's  Lexicon  of  Nature 
and  Art,  3d  part,  1804,  under  the  article  Truffle. 

In  some  of  these  works  no  mention  is  made  of  truffle- 
searching;  in  others,  the  subject  is  dismissed  in  a  few  words. 
From  them,  therefore,  the  reader  can  expect  to  glean  but  little 
on  the  subject  upon  which  we  are  now  about  to  treat. 

II.  Truffle-Hunting,  oh  Truffle  Search,  in  particular. 

§  10.  General  Pemarks  on  TriiffUc-Hunting,  or  Tniffle  Search. — 
The  act  which  has  for  its  object  the  getting  possession  of  wild, 
useful,  or  injurious  animals,  by  searching  for  them  according  to 
art,  and  catching  or  killing  them  with  an  apparatus  to  that 
effect,  and  for  the  most  part  by  the  assistance  of  domestic 
animals  trained  for  the  purpose,  is  commonly  called  hunting. 
To  the  obtaining  of  other  natural  productions  from  other 
natural  kingdoms,  unless  we  speak  figuratively,  we  cannot 
apply  the  term  "  hunting,"  although  at  the  same  time  many 
individual  marks  of  the  idea  may  occur.  The  searching  for 
and  obtaining  of  truffles,  which  are  a  product  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,   cannot  therefore  be  properly  called   truffle-hunting, 
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since  the  taking  up  of  better-organised  bulbous  roots  is 
certainly  not  called  hunting.  No  indication  of  the  idea  of 
liunting  occurs  in  the  acquisition  of  truffles,  except  that  they  are 
usually  sought  for  by  trained  tame  animals,  and  by  particular 
persons  whose  employment  it  now  is ;  though  this  has  not 
exclusively,  or  for  a  considerable  time,  been  the  case.  It  would 
be  better,  therefore,  to  make  use  of  the  term  truffle-searching 
than  truffle-hunting,  as  some  writers  who  make  slight  mention 
of  truffle-hunting  have  very  properly  observed  ;  for  example, 
Justi  in  his  Technological  Dictionary^  and  the  editor  of  the 
Practical  Forester  ajid  Gamekeepe?;  and  several  others.  In  the 
mean  time  this  shall  not  prevent  us  from  making  use  of  the 
expression  that  has  been  adopted,  and  has  once  been  current ; 
the  question  here  is  merely  a  verbal  one,  and  in  verbis  simus 
faciles.  The  use  of  an  expression  is  not,  however,  entirely  a 
matter  of  indifference,  inasmuch  as  it  may  easily  mislead  us  to 
adjudge  the  benefit  of  truffles  to  the  chase,  and  to  him  who  has 
the  right  of  hunting,  as  in  many  countries  is  actually  the  case. 
It  by  no  means  belongs  to  the  chase,  but  to  the  beneficial 
interest  in  the  forest  or  wood ;  because  it  occurs  almost  exclu- 
sively only  in  woods  and  wood  soil,  and  not  throughout  the 
whole  hunting  district.  In  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  it  can 
be  specially  enumerated  only  amongst  the  accessory  advantages 
of  woods. 

The  truffle  search  is  practised  in  various  ways  :  methodically, 
by  proper  truffle-hunters  with  dogs  or  swine  that  are  trained,  in 
which  way  only  ripe  truffles  are  found ;  or  by  arbitrary  irregular 
digging,  in  those  places  where  indications  of  the  existence  of 
truffles  are  perceived,  in  which  way  truffles  of  all  ages  are  got, 
and  many  embryos  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  are  destroyed, 
the  further  formation  of  truffles  is  prevented,  and  the  truffle 
district  ruined. 

The  last  kind  may  be  compared  to  what  the  unsportsmanlike 
chase  of  hunting  a  trail  is  in  hunting,  or  the  unforesterlike  use 
of  the  productions  of  the  forest  is  in  the  management  of  a 
forest,  and  ought  by  no  means  to  be  permitted,  but  always 
punished  as  a  forest  prodigality.  Besides,  truffles  in  later  times 
have  become  considerably  more  rare.  The  many  falls  of  woods, 
and  exterminations  of  forests,  which  have  been  occasioned  by 
the  present  wars  and  the  former  calamities  of  the  country,  the 
increase  of  population,  and  the  converting  of  many  woods  to 
other  purposes,  have  in  several  districts  in  a  great  measure 
extirpated  truffles,  and  consequently  they  ought  not  to  be  made 
still  more  scarce,  and  in  whole  districts  entirely  destroyed. 

I  shall,  therefore,  speak  more  at  large  only  of  the  methodical 
truffle-hunting  with  dogs,  by  means  of  which  that  with  swine 
has  been,  in  later  times,  in  a  great  measure  supplanted  ;  and 
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which  former  mode,  as  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  both,  deserves 
the  preference.     I  shall  treat  of  that  with  swine  only  superficially. 

§  11.  How  long  Triijjfle- Hunting  has  been  practised.  —  The 
methodical  search  of  truffles  with  dogs  or  swine  seems  to  be  a 
device  of  later  times ;  for  I  have  discovered  no  traces  of  it  in 
ancient  writings.  Accordingly,  the  ancients  appear  to  have  sought 
for  truffles  in  the  destructive  mode  above  mentioned  ;  viz.  by 
digging  up  whole  districts. 

In  Italy,  France,  and  Spain,  where  rare  and  exquisite  delica- 
cies were  more  and  earlier  esteemed,  this  mode  of  truffle- 
searching  was  eai'lier  known  than  in  Germany.  Nevertheless, 
as  may  be  conjectured  from  an  observation  of  Geoffroy,  it  was 
not  practised  in  the  first-mentioned  countries  before  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  it 
was  transferred  to  Germany.  Stisser,  in  his  History  of  German 
Forests  and  Hunting,  1st  ed.  1738,  chap.  vii.  sect.  65.,  informs 
us  that,  in  consideration  of  his  yearly  delivering  a  quantity  of 
truffles,  a  privilege  for  the  searching  for  truffles  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Halberstadt  was  first  given  to  Bernard  Vanino,  an 
Italian;  and  that  the  proper  hunters  had  nothing  in  common 
with  the  truffle-hunters. 

In  the  court  of  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Baden,  the  first  truffle- 
hunter  existed  about  seventy  years  ago,  and  was  a  Frenchman. 
It  is  true,  this  man  carried  on  the  search  of  truffles  in  a  rather 
expensive  way  ;  but  he  may  be  said  to  have  established  the  art, 
since  several  persons  whom  he  had  employed  in  it  learnt  it  from 
him.  The  truffle-hunters  at  the  other  German  courts  were  also 
all  Italians,  Piedmontese,  Savoyards,  or  Frenchmen,  who  made 
truffle-searching  with  dogs  the  order  of  the  day. 

§  12.  The  requisite  Tools  for  Truffle- Hunting.  —  The  truffle- 
hunter  does  not  require  for  his  chase  an  equipment  so  care- 
fully made,  and  such  a  numerous  collection  of  instruments, 
as  the  huntsman.  His  tools  are  simple,  and  few  in  num- 
ber. A  hunting-bag  is  indispensably  necessary  for  him,  to 
keep  such  truffles  in  as  he  may  find,  and  for  provision  for 
himself  and  his  dogs ;  to  which,  as  is  said  below,  a  morsel,  by 
way  of  encouragement,  must  frequenUy  be  given.  A  sharp, 
strong,  not  costly  cutlass,  is  essentially  useful,  to  cut  the  shrubs 
and  small  roots  which  may  obstruct  his  digging  out  the  truffles. 
I'he  most  necessary  to  him  is  a  simple  instrument,  his  principal 
tool,  with  which  the  truffles  are  dug  out.  This  consists  of  a 
heart-shaped  shovel,  of  from  3  to  4  inches  in  length,  and 
2>\  inches  in  breadth  ;  and  of  a  hoe  horizontally  bent,  of  the 
same  size,  and  also  heart-shaped.  These  two  pieces  must,  by 
means  of  two  hoops,  be  both  fastened  upon  one  wooden  shaft,  of 
about  2  ft.  long ;  the  hoe  to  the  upper,  and  the  shovel  to  the 
under,  part  of  it.     In  using  this  instrument,  the  earth  must  be 
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carefully  scraped  away  with  the  hoe  till  the  truffle  is  visible :  the 
instrument  is  then  turned,  and  the  shovel  is  thrust  a  few  inches 
deep  into  the  earth  near  the  truffle,  which  must  be  raised  out  as 
with  a  spade. 

Of  all  other  instruments  which  different  truffle-hunters  get 
made  after  their  own  ideas,  this  seems  to  me  the  best  adapted 
for  the  purpose  ;  besides  which  it  requires  no  great  outlay.  The 
truffle-hunter,  when  he  uses  in  his  search  more  than  one  dog, 
must  be  furnished  with  a  pair  of  dog-couples,  to  couple  his  dogs 
with  when  he  goes  out,  to  prevent  their  wearying  themselves 
with  running  about  before  they  arrive  at  the  place  where  they 
are  to  search, 

§  13.  CJioice  and  training  of  Truffle  Dogs.  —  Truffles  are  per- 
ceptible to  animals  with  a  delicate  sense  of  smelling,  chiefly  by 
the  smell  which  they  diffuse  when  ripe.  The  dog,  as  is  well 
known,  is  at  the  head  of  domestic  animals  with  an  acute  smell; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  dogs  of  all  races,  provided  they  are 
somewhat  docile,  may  be  used  in  truffle-hunting;  though  water- 
dogs  (pudelhunde)  are  preferred  for  this  purpose,  and  next  to 
them  are  spaniels  and  setting  dogs.  The  last,  incontestably, 
would  do  cjuite  as  well  for  this  search  as  poodles  or  water-dogs, 
if  their  instinct  did  not  lead  them  away  from  the  search  of 
truffles,  to  follow  the  track  and  scent  of  game.  Pudel,  or  as  we 
spell  it  in  English,  poodle,  is  a  German  word,  and  is  used  to 
designate  that  race  of  dogs  which  formerly  used  to  be  called 
water-dogs.  Poodles  seklomer  pursue  such  track  of  game ;  and 
even  if  they  start  if,  they  appear  frightened,  and  keep  closer  to 
their  work,  from  which  property  they  are  peculiarly  fit  for  truffle 
dogs.  Dogs  are  taken  indifferently  of  the  pure  poodle  breed  ; 
no  matter  whether  those  from  which  they  are  bred  have  been 
truffle-finders  or  not.  The  colour,  upon  which  some  lay  a  stress, 
is  of  no  consequence.  The  name  which  is  given  to  the  young 
truffle  dog  is  of  still  less  importance;  and  it  is  extremely  ridicu- 
lous that  some  insist  upon  the  truffle  dog  being  named  Putta,  in 
the  Italian  language. 

A  good  truffle  dog  must  be,  1.  Very  tractable,  or  be  at  a  call; 
2.  He  must  search  diligently  and  indefatigably ;  3.  When  he 
scents  a  ripe  truffle,  he  must  hunt  for  it;  4.  When  he  has  com- 
pletely discovered  it,  he  must  show  the  place  where  it  is,  by 
scratching  with  his  fore  feet ;  and,  5.  When  he  has  got  it  com- 
pletely out,  he  must  take  it  to  his  master  without  breaking  into 
or  devouring  it.  A  dog  that  has  these  qualities  may  be  called 
quite  steady,  and  is  trained  in  the  following  manner  :  — 

The  first  training  is  begun  very  early.  \Vhen  the  dog  is  nine 
weeks  or  a  quarter  of  a  year  old,  he  is  taught  to  come  at  a  call. 
You  must  whistle  to  him,  or  call  to  him,  saying,  "  Here  ;"  and 
praise  him  when  he  comes  immediately,  or  punish  him,  though 
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gently,  when  he  is  inattentive  either  to  the  whistle  or  the  call. 
This  must  be  daily  practised  and  repeated,  till  he  comprehends, 
and  is  obedient  to,  his  master's  voice  or  signal.  If  ver}'  stubborn, 
he  must,  like  a  setting  dog,  be  led  by  a  cord,  and,  upon  a 
whistle  or  call,  be  so  long  pulled  in,  till  he  is  at  last  obedient  of 
himself.  Then  a  besinnino:  is  made  with  fetchin.o-  and  carrvino-, 
which  is  the  thorough  base  of  a  good  truffle  dog.  This  is  fre- 
quently learnt  in  play  by  the  young  poodle,  with  which  force  is 
not  nearly  so  necessary  as  with  the  young  setting  dog,  the  latter 
being  often  obstinate.  To  teach  the  dog  to  fetch  and  carry,  a 
light  piece  of  wood,  or  a  wisp  of  straw  made  up  for  the  purpose, 
is  thrown  before  him.  If  he  fetches  it,  he  is  praised  and  re- 
warded with  a  morsel  of  bread,  &c. ;  if  he  does  not  fetch  it,  he 
must  be  instructed  to  do  it.  The  piece  of  wood  is  placed  in  his 
mouth  ;  let  him  carry  it  a  few  steps,  and  caress  him  at  the  same 
lime.  The  docile  poodle  soon  comprehends  what  is  required  of 
him.  If  he  fetches  the  wood,  potatoes,  apples,  pears,  bulbous 
roots,  and  even  truffles,  are  then  thrown  before  him.  These 
objects  he  fetches  just  as  willingly  as  the  piece  of  wood.  Care, 
however,  should  be  taken  that  dead  animals  be  not  thrown  to 
him ;  as  by  this  his  love  of  the  chase  might  easily  be  awakened. 
Whenever  he  fetches  a  bulbous  root,  &c.,  he  must  be  rewarded 
with  a  small  piece  of  white  or  brown  bread,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  must  have  a  truffle  to  taste.  Although  this  is  the  cause 
when  he  seeks  for  truffles  that  he  sometimes  breaks  into  them, 
yet  it  is  essentially  advantageous  ;  because  by  this  means  he  be- 
comes perfectly  acquainted  with  the  object  which  he  is  hunting 
for,  like  a  hound  that  is  permitted  to  eat  game.  If  at  that  time 
of  the  year  no  truffles  are  to  be  had,  let  a  little  old  cheese,  which 
has  nearly  the  same  effect,  be  given  to  the  dog.  But  let  both 
be  given  to  him,  not  only  at  the  very  time  of  his  training,  but  as 
a  dessert  at  his  usual  time  of  feeding,  during  the  whole  time  of 
his  instruction. 

If  the  dog  fetches  every  thing  without  distinction,  as  metal, 
gold,  beans,  &c.,  and  is  no  longer  stubborn,  the  elementary 
instruction,  or  chamber-training,  is  finished,  and  the  train- 
ing in  the  field  is  now  proceeded  to.  This  is  begun  by 
the  dog's  "  seeking  what  is  lost,  or  fetching  it."  This  is  first 
done  with  wood,  with  fruit,  and  with  truffles,  which  are  so 
hidden  somewhere  on  the  surface  that  he  may  easily  find 
them.  The  instructor  may  also  now  begin  to  form  artificial 
truffles,  when  no  natural  ones  are  to  be  had.  They  are  prepared 
from  strong-smelling  cheese  and  fresh  bread,  which  are  mixed 
and  formed  into  the  shape  of  a  truffle,  to  which  is  added  a  little 
of  what  is  called  truffle  oil ;  that  is,  olive  oil  in  which  truffles 
have  been  boiled.  If  the  dog  does  his  duty,  and  easily  finds  the 
objects  he  has  been  accustomed  to  seek,  the  natural  or  artificial 
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truffle  is  liglitly  covered  with  earth,  and  the  dog  is  told  to  "seek 
what  is  lost."  If  he  do  not  find  it,  he  is  led  to  the  place,  and 
attempts  are  then  made  to  induce  him  to  scent  and  grub  out 
what  is  hidden.  The  dog  must  then  be  rewarded  in  the  way 
that  has  been  already  so  often  mentioned. 

The  dog  is  assiduously  practised  in  this  ''  seeking  what  is 
lost;"  the  truffle  is  put  deeper  into  the  earth,  and  the  dog  is 
now  first  taken  into  actual  truffle  districts.  The  proceeding 
there  is  to  be  the  same  as  before.  Never  omit  to  encourage  him 
when  he  finds,  and  points  out  the  place  by  scratching.  By 
de<rrees  he  is  accustomed  to  a  continued  regular  search,  like  a 
setting  dog;  and  he  is  admonished  by  the  thrilling  whistle  with 
the  mouth,  by  the  expression,  "  Seek  further,"  or  "  Go  seek,'* 
or  "  Forward."  When  the  dog  scents  a  ripe  truffle,  and  draws 
to,  or  in  any  way  approaches  it,  as  hounds  do  when  they  scent 
anything,  his  instructor  says,  "  That's  right,"  "  Gently,"  &c.,  to 
make  him  more  careful  and  diligent  till  he  points  it  out.  Here 
endeavours  are  made,  by  further  speaking  to  him,  either  to  pre- 
vent his  injuring,  digging  out,  and  eating  the  truffle;  or  else,  by 
the  word  "  Fetch,"  to  make  him  bring  it  to  his  master  when  he 
has  completely  dug  it  out,  which  is  easily  done  when  it  lies  near 
the  surface. 

When  a  dog  begins  to  break  into  the  truffles,  and  to  eat 
them,  or  when  he  refuses  to  give  them  up,  endeavours  must  be 
made  to  break  him  of  this  by  gentle  punishment,  and  by  holding 
out  bread  to  him.  He  must  likewise  be  chid  for  digging  after 
mice,  or  hunting  after  birds  and  hares,  to  which  poodles  are 
inclined. 

By  a  little  practice,  the  dog  soon  acquires  a  certain  degree  of 
steadiness;  and,  after  these  two  courses  of  instruction,  is  imme- 
diately fit  to  be  used  in  truffle-searching,  of  which  a  short  outline 
will  now  be  added.  It  must  still,  however,  be  observed,  that  the 
doofs  must  have  oood  and  nourishini?  food,  chiefly  of  vegetables. 
They  must  not  run  at  large  too  much,  but  be  confined  a  good  deal 
to  the  kennel ;  and,  to  keep  them  in  practice,  they  must  be  led 
out  to  seek  truffles  the  whole  year  through,  although  no  great 
quantity  can  be  expected  to  be  met  with. 

§  14.  Triiffie-H anting^  or  Search,  XintJiDogs.  —  When  the  truffle- 
hunter  goes  out  upon  search,  he  must  beforehand  be  able  to 
form  an  ojiinion  in  what  places,  according  to  the  districts, 
truffles  are  to  be  found  ;  he  must  be  acquainted  with  the  local- 
ities. When  he  goes  out  upon  search,  he  must  either  not  feed 
his  dogs  at  all,  or  very  sparingly,  that  they  may  be  diligent  in 
seeking.  This  precept  is  also  observed  in  the  chase  of  every 
kind  of  game,  and  with  every  species  of  hound.  He  must, 
lastly,  be  furnished  with  bread  for  his  dogs,  and  with  the  neces- 
sary implements.     He  can  seldom   in   his   search   superintend 
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more  than  two  clogs  at  a  time;  and  with  these,  in  districts  that 
are  rich  in  truffles,  he  will  have  his  hands  full,  and  not  be  able 
to  drive  his  work  quick  enough  forward.  In  searching,  he  pro- 
ceeds in  the  same  way  that  has  been  ah'eady  mentioned  in  the 
training.  He  encourages  his  dogs  by  whistling,  and  mildly 
speaking  to  them.  He  redoubles  the  last  when  the  dog  finds  a 
truffle,  and  points  it  out.  In  this  case,  he  lastly  calls  him,  and 
immediately  gives  him  a  suitable  piece  of  bread.  By  often  giving 
them  bread  (which,  with  respect  to  dogs  that  are  used  in  the 
chase  of  animals,  is  neither  so  necessary,  nor  so  carefully  ob- 
served), truffle  dogs  are  prevented  from  eating  the  sound  truffles. 
If  the  truffle  is  not  yet  visible,  it  is  scratched  out  and  raised 
with  the  instrument  described  in  section  12.,  in  the  manner 
there  directed.  When  a  truffle  is  taken  out  and  examined  by 
its  smell,  it  is  advisable  to  search  the  place  further;  to  scratch 
away  the  soil  with  the  hoe  part  of  the  instrument,  or  to  dig  it 
up  :  there  are  often  found  in  it  more  truffles,  some  ripe,  and 
some  unripe,  as  is  mentioned  in  section  5.  These  the  truffle- 
hunter  takes  along  with  him  also;  for  a  few  unripe  or  scentless 
truffles  make,  in  a  large  quantity,  no  great  difference,  and  do  no 
harm.  It  is  besides  advisable,  in  such  a  place,  to  look  carefully 
about,  especially  when  it  is  perceived  to  be  a  good,  fertile,  and 
moist  vegetable  soil ;  as  then,  even  with  the  naked  eye,  fine 
li'uffles  are  often  discovered  only  half-hidden  in  the  earth,  though 
they  have  not  the  ripe  smell  that  is  peculiar  to  truffles,  and  have, 
consequently,  not  been  earlier  found  by  the  dog.  He  that 
chooses  to  have  no  truffles  but  ripe  ones,  may  mark  those 
which  he  has  discovered  by  the  eye,  and  in  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  afterwards  may  seek  them  out,  when  they  will  be  ripe,  and 
may  be  had,  if  no  animals  have  previously  grubbed  them  up. 

The  search  is  proceeded  in  in  the  manner  directed;  but  since 
the  truffle  dog  does  not  so  easily,  and  from  such  a  distance,  scent 
the  truffle  which  is  concealed  in  the  earth,  and  diffuses  an  earthy 
smell  around,  as  a  hound  scents  game  in  a  good  wind,  a  person 
must  go  much  more  accurately  to  work  in  searching  a  district 
that  produces  truffles,  that  in  seeking  for  game,  and  not  be 
impatient  at  going  through  a  place  twice,  and  even  three  times, 
and  at  remaining  a  long  time  upon  a  small  spot.  The  trouble  is 
often  richly  rewarded,  by  the  frequent  finding  of  the  dogs. 
Although  truffles  ripen  and  may  be  sought  for  the  whole  year, 
yet  the  time  preferably  made  choice  of  is  from  July  to  Novem- 
ber, when  the  frosts  set  in,  in  which  time  the  greatest  number  of 
truffles  ripen.  The  months  which  yield  the  most  are  September 
and  October ;  nevertheless,  good  truffles  are  found  after  the  frost 
has  commenced,  if  it  be  not  too  severe. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  indication  of  the  dog  is  decep- 
tive, and  that  nothing  is  found  at  the  place  pointed  out.    In  such 
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place  a  truffle  has  generally  been  taken  out,  the  scent  of  which 
was  perceived  by  the  dog. 

§  15.  The  Tnijfie  Search  xvith  S'wine,  and  the  Manner  of  train- 
ing them.  —  In  the  7th  section  it  has  been  already  mentioned 
that  wild  and  domestic  swine  are  fond  of  truffles,  and  seek  them 
assiduously.  It  has,  moreover,  been  more  than  once  remarked, 
that  animals  with  a  delicate  sense  of  smelling  easily  find  ripe 
truffles.  The  domestic  swine  belongs  likewise  to  this  class  of 
animals;  and  upon  the  two  qualities  which  have  been  mentioned 
is  founded  their  use  in  truffle-searching,  which  has  already  long 
prevailed  in  the  south  of  Europe,  in  Spain,  in  the  south  of 
France,  and  in  some  districts  of  Italy,  but  which  in  those  coun- 
tries has  in  a  great  measure  been  supplanted  by  the  more  con- 
venient use  of  dogs.  I  once  saw  a  French  emigrant,  many  years 
ago,  practise  truffle-searching  with  swine;  but  this,  as  he  assured 
me,  was  more  for  want  of  a  poodle  than  from  any  other  cause. 
Undoubtedly  the  search  with  dogs  has  the  advantage  of  that 
with  swine.  The  dog  is  more  intelligent,  more  active,  and  may 
be  used  a  greater  number  of  years.  All  these  qualities  are 
wanting  in  the  swine.  I  therefore  here  give  the  outline  of  the 
training  and  use  of  swine  in  truffle-searching,  rather  historically, 
and  to  make  this  work  more  complete,  than  because  I  recommend 
its  practice. 

As  soon  as  the  pigs  are  weaned,  a  lively  one  is  made  choice 
of,  usually  a  female,  and  is  separated  from  the  rest.  It  is  more 
habituated  to  human  society.  Endeavours  are  made  to  make  it 
obey  the  call  and  whistle,  and  follow  its  master  like  a  dog, 
either  when  it  is  at  large,  or  fastened  by  the  hind  leg.  This  it 
does  without  much  trouble,  when  it  is  fed  by  a  person's  own 
hand,  and  is  allured  by  food  from  one  place  to  another ;  and 
when  it  is  sometimes  caressed  like  a  dog.  There  is  a  very  in- 
teresting instance  of  the  taming  of  a  young  boar  that  was  caught 
wild,  which  went  a  hunting  with  the  hounds.  It  is  to  be  met 
with  in  the  delightful  Forest  Journal  of  Hartig,  first  year,  1806, 
p.  S^S.  When  four  months  old,  the  young  pig  may,  in  a  proper 
place,  be  accustomed  to  the  search.  Either  real  or  artificial 
truffles,  or  fruits  that  swine  are  fond  of,  such  as  apples  and 
pears,  or  potatoes,  &c.,  which  have  been  smeared  with  truffle 
oil,  are  then  hidden,  and  the  pig  is  allowed  to  grub  them  up. 
He  finds  them  without  much  difficulty.  They  are  taken  from 
him,  and  his  usual  food  is  given  to  him:  a  few  acorns,  chestnuts, 
fruit,  and  such  like  are  the  best ;  and  for  this  he,  in  general,  will- 
ingly exchanges  what  he  has  found.  When  in  his  fifth  or  sixth 
month,  the  swine  may  be  first  used  in  the  actual  search.  He  is 
led  whilst  fasting,  or  very  sparingly  fed,  into  the  truffle  disti'ict, 
and  closely  followed  always  by  a  person  on  foot.  If  he  begins 
to  turn  his  nose  to  the  wind,  to  smell,  and  to  grub  up,  you  can 
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either  search  the  place  and  take  away  the  truffle  before  he  has 
brought  it  to  the  day,  or  let  him  root  it  out  himself,  and  take  it 
from  him  quickly,  by  way  of  exchange,  as  has  been  mentioned. 
But  swine  often  devour  the  truffles  so  greedily  and  so  quickly 
after  they  have  rooted  them  out,  that  you  can  seldom  or  never 
take  thetn  from  them.  In  this  case,  in  France,  their  mouths  are 
bound  either  by  a  metal  ring,  or  a  leathern  muzzle,  which  is 
strapped  over  the  snout,  and  fastened  behind  the  ears.  Some 
truffle-hunters  put  this  also  in  practice  with  dogs  that  are  spoiled ; 
but  it  is  one  of  those  extremes  to  which  a  keen  iiunter  is  not 
easily  led,  and  he  generally  prefers  parting  with  his  dog. 

The  search  for  truffles  is  often  tedious  and  wearisome  with 
swine,  which  not  only  root  after  truffles,  but  after  other  articles 
of  food,  as  roots,  insects,  larvae,  worms,  &c.  Expectation  is 
often  disappointed,  and  we  cannot  always  be  sure  of  what  is 
found,  as  with  dogs,  when  they  hunt  for  and,  by  scratching, 
point  out  the  presence  of  the  truffle.  Besides  this,  a  swine  can 
be  used  for  the  search  only  a  year,  or,  at  most,  two  summers  and 
autumns.  In  the  third  year  they  become  too  large,  too  unruly, 
and  in  a  condition  in  which  they  must  be  made  use  of  with  a 
view  to  economy;  that  is,  must  be  killed.  Proper  truffle-hunters, 
therefore,  very  seldom  seek  them  with  swine,  but  leave  this  to 
the  peasants;  who,  in  the  South  of  France,  and  some  districts 
of  Italy,  pursue  the  practice.  This  mode  of  search  is  said  to  be 
there  carried  on  chiefly  by  women. 

§  16.  CondusioR. — Much  still  remains  to  be  investigated  with 
respect  to  the  nature  of  truffles,  especially  as  to  their  origin  and 
increase.  Foresters  endowed  with  a  spirit  of  enquiry,  and  some 
botanical,  and  particularly  phj/siological,  knov/ledge,  might  still 
make  many  interesting  discoveries  with  respect  to  these  dis- 
tinguished productions  of  nature,  if  in  their  sylvan  excursions 
they  would  pay  a  closer  attention  them.  I  will  mj'self,  at  every 
opportunity,  which  offers,  endeavour  to  advance  in  my  enquiries 
and  observations,  and,  when  I  find  the  latter  sufficiently  interest- 
ing, communicate  them  in  some  periodical  paper.  I  shall  par- 
ticularly endeavour,  along  with  a  practised  chemist,  to  make  and 
publish  a  chemical  analysis  of  truffles ;  since  the  old  one,  which 
was  communicated,  now  exactly  100  years  ago,  by  Geoffroy, 
whom  I  have  so  often  mentioned,  and  according  to  which  truffles 
are  said  to  contain  sulphur  and  volatile  alkali,  now  that  chemistry 
has  made  such  great  progress,  is  no  longer  satisfactory.  If  this 
slight  sketch,  which  was  made  for  the  purpose,  gives  some  in- 
struction to  such  of  my  brother  foresters  as  are  not  experienced 
in  the  art,  and  only  half-satisfies  the  connoisseur,  I  shall  not  look 
upon  my  attempt  as  entirely  unsuccessful. 


D  B    -i 
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Art.  III.  A  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  ofTriifies.  By  Alexander 
von  Bornholz.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Francis  Macsall, 
Esq.,  of  Eppleton,  Durham. 

The  treatise  in  question  has  the  following  title : — Der  Triiffel- 
hau^  oder  Anweisuiig  die  sch-warzen  wid  tvcissc?i  Triiffehi  in  Wal- 
dnngcn,  Lii&tgehmchen^  und  Garten^  durch  Kmist  zn  ziehen,  U7id 
grosse  Anlagen  dazu  zu  inachen.  Von  Alexander  von  Bornholz. 
Quedlinburg  und  Leipzig,  1825.  Bei  Gottfried  Basse.  Its 
author  nowhere  states  that  he  has  actually  cultivated  truffles,  it 
is  however  to  be  presumed,  from  what  he  says,  that  he  has  ;  and 
I  was  moreover  informed  by  Count  Salm  of  Vienna,  that  a  per- 
son in  Hungary  had,  by  cultivating  them  as  recommendetl  by 
M.  Bornholz,  "  made  a  good  thing  of  it."  This  was  the  ex- 
pression actually  used,  the  conversation  being  partly  carried 
on  in  the  English  language.  I  was  first  informed  by  the  count 
of  the  existence  of  this  treatise,  which,  after  some  search,  and 
with  some  difficulty,  I  procured  at  Vienna.  There,  however,  the 
treatise  was  little  known.  Such  was  also  the  case  with  the  treatise 
on  truffle-hunting  by  V.  F.  Fischer  [Art.  I.  p.  385.],  which  the 
bookseller  of  whom  I  got  M.  Bornholz's  treatise  remembered 
he  had,  but  being  ignorant  of  the  author's  name  he  could  not 
for  some  time  find  it. 

Truffles  are  found  in  England,  if  my  information  be  correct, 
in  Sussex,  at  or  near  Goodwood,  a  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond ;  and  in  Northwood,  a  wood  of  about  a  thousand  acres 
belonging  to  Lady  Newburg,  and  situate  near  the  parishes  of 
Slindon  and  L'tham  ;  also  in  Kent,  at  Broome,  the  seat  of  Sir 
Henry  Oxenden.  In  the  county  of  Durham,  they  are  met  with, 
if  I  mistake  not,  in  Castle-Eden  dean,  and  are  to  be  found  in 
many  other  parts  of  England.  Truffles  grown  in  England  may 
be  bought,  both  fresh  and  dried  in  Covent  Garden  Market  in 
London,  where  the  fresh  ones  have  this  year  (1833)  been  sold 
at  the  rate  of  105.  [this  year,  1837,  they  were  145.,  see  Market 
List,  p.  384.]  per  pound. — F.  M. 

The  Cultivation  of  Truffles^  or  Instructions  for  artif daily  raising 
and  making  large  Plantations  of  Black  and  White  Truffles,  iti 
Woods,  Shrubberies,  and  Gardens.  By  Alexander  von  Bornholz. 

Introduction.  —  Ripe  truffles,  freshly  taken  up,  are  more  dif- 
ferent from  those  that  are  dried,  dipped  in  oil,  wrapped  in 
waxed  paper,  or  preserved  in  glasses,  which  the  Italians  and 
French  sell  us  for  German  gold,  than  a  beautiful  Borsdorfer 
apple  is  from  slices  of  a  dried  apple.  Nev'ei'theless  the  best  in 
the  woods  of  Germany  are  not  dug  up,  and  not  unfrequently, 
either  from  ignorance  or  the  avarice  of  those  that  deal  in  them, 
bad  and  useless  sorts  (such  as  the  swine-truffle)   are  mixed  along 
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with  the  edible  ones.  Every  admirer  of  truffles  (and  who  is  not 
such,  when  he  has  once  tasted  perfectly  ripe  ones  ?)  will  rejoice 
to  learn  that  they  may  be,  and  have  been,  raised  upon  situations 
adapted  to  them,  as  well  as  mushrooms  ;  and  that  the  planting 
of  them  is  neither  expensive  nor  troublesome.  Every  one  who 
has  a  proper  situation  for  them  on  his  estate,  will  most  willingly 
make  plantations  of  them  according  to  the  directions  here  given. 
At  a  small  expense,  he  will  augment  at  once  the  pleasures  of 
his  table,  and  also  his  income  ;  for  in  a  few  years  the  crops  will 
have  so  increased,  as  to  enable  the  planter  to  offer  them  for  sale. 
He  will  then  not  only  receive  back  his  first  expenses,  but  also 
a  considerable  surplus.  There  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  that 
truffles  will,  by  means  of  numerous  plantations  of  them,  sink  in 
value  (as  almost  all  productions  of  landed  property  have  done), 
so  as  to  be  hardly  worth  any  thing;  since  most  of  those  who 
buy  truffles  dwell  in  large  towns,  and  are  so  engaged  as  to  have 
no  time  to  raise  them.  On  the  contrary,  by  the  extension  of 
the  cultivation  of  truffles,  the  money  now  paid  for  them  to  fo- 
reigners would  be  spared  to  our  country,  at  which  every  sincere 
lover  of  it  would  rejoice;  and  the  consumption  of  the  article 
would  probably  be  very  greatly  increased.  We  may  confidently 
expect  an  active  participation  in  extending  the  cultivation  of 
truffles,  from  the  exertions  of  our  horticultural  societies.  By 
this  extension,  not  only  will  the  profit  of  land  be  increased,  but 
also  the  pleasures  of  society,  as  these  are  more  promoted  by 
delicacies  for  the  table  than  by  the  I'arest  flowers. 

Amongst  the  various  species  of  fungi  which  man  has  applied 
to  his  nutriment,  the  truffle  is  of  the  greatest  value.  Morels 
are  much  inferior  to  it.  Even  the  highly  esteemed  cultivated 
mushroom  is  not  to  be  compared  with  it,  still  less  are  other  edible 
fungi.  With  connoisseurs  it  is  in  higher  estimation  than  the 
pine-apple  amongst  fruits,  and  the  oyster  amongst  bivalves.  The 
high  estimation  in  which  truffles  are  held,  and  their  dearness, 
are  not  however  occasioned  by  their  peculiarly  fine  aromatic 
flavour  alone,  but  by  the  difficulties  which  are  connected  with 
seeking  them  in  woody  situations.  Dogs  must  be  broken  in,  or 
swine  must  be  accustomed  to  discover  and  turn  them  up;  and 
only  a  few  people  understand  the  art  of  accustoming  these  animals 
to  resist  their  natural  voracity,  and  to  leave  to  man  the  food  they 
have  discovered. 

On  this  account,  the  truffle,  in  Germany,  appears  only  upon  the 
tables  of  the  wealthy,  and  of  those  who  have  large  landed  pos- 
sessions ;  in  which  they  seldom  cause  truffles  to  be  sought  for, 
but  buy  them  at  a  high  price  from  foreigners.  Truffles  grow  in 
several  woods;  but  people  avoid  the  trouble  of  either  digging 
them  up,  or  of  training  dogs  and  swine,  to  enable  them  with 
facility  to  take  them  out  of  the  earth.     German   truffles  are  left 
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as  food  for  worms  and  for  swine,  and  people  are  satisfied  with 
such  as  the  industrious  French  or  Italians  have  sou,^ht  out  in 
their  own  country,  and  have  sent  abroad  as  merchandise. 

As  truffles  are  produced  in  woods,  the  proprietors  of  woods 
are  the  only  persons  that  are  entitled  to  cause  them  to  be  dug 
out.  Only  a  few  proprietors  of  extensive  landed  property  or 
of  large  gardens  possess  woods,  or,  even  if  they  have  such,  the 
soil  of  the  wood  does  not  possess  such  a  mixture  of  earths  as 
this  species  of  fungus  requires  for  its  production  and  growth. 
It  cannot  therefore  be  produced,  and  the  proprietor  of  landed 
property  is  compelled  to  purchase  fresh  truffles  elsewhere;  or, 
since  they  grow  only  in  few  places,  and  are  generally  sold  to 
favourites,  must  accommodate  himself  with  such  bad  ones  as  are 
offered  for  sale. 

The  relish  of  the  truffle  arises  from  very  fine  matter,  which 
is  so  volatile  that  it  rises  through  the  strata  of  earth,  and  betrays 
at  the  surface  the  deeply  hidden  fungus  to  certain  animals  en- 
dowed with  an  acute  sense  of  smelling.  In  order  to  preserve 
this  volatile  matter  from  escaping,  those  truffles  which  are  in- 
tended for  sale  by  the  French  and  Italians  are  preserved  or 
marinated,  enclosed  in  glasses  from  which  the  air  is  excluded, 
or  dipped  in  oil,  and  then  wrapped  up  in  waxed  paper.  Notwith- 
standing all  these  contrivances,  this  valuable  matter  cannot  be 
completely  retained ;  and  the  bought  truffles  are  as  much  inferior 
to  fresh  ones  that  have  been  lately  dug  up,  as  asparagus  pickled 
or  dried  for  winter  consumption,  or  the  beans  and  peas  pre- 
served in  the  same  way,  are  to  the  same  fresh  vegetables  cooked 
in  spring  and  summer. 

It  must  be  very  desirable  to  every  proprietor  of  lands  and 
gardens  to  become  acquainted  with  a  practice  by  which  he  can 
raise  truffles  himself.  By  such  means  the  pleasures  of  the  table 
will  be  enhanced,  or,  if  he  should  prefer  it,  the  profit  of  his 
landed  property  will  be  increased  by  the  sale  of  fresh  truffles. 
It  is  lon<r  ajTO  that  the  great  advantages  which  such  cultivation 
would  produce  have  been  perceived  ;  and  m  the  last  century 
many  attempts  were  made,  although  fruitlessly,  to  transplant 
and  cultivate  truffles.  How,  indeed,  could  it  have  been  possible 
to  transplant,  with  the  requisite  skill,  a  fungus,  the  nature  of 
which  was  totally  unknown,  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  possible  for  it  to  arise  and  thrive  were  not  attended  to  ? 

Whether  truffles,  as  fungi  in  general,  should  be  ranked 
amongst  plants  or  animals,  was  a  disputed  point :  but  now  the 
conviction  is,  that  they  belong  exclusively  to  neither,  but  stand 
in  the  midst  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  incline  equally  to 
both.  They  are  not  propagated  by  seeds,  as  was  formerly  be- 
lieved ;  but  are  formed  in  the  upper  strata  of  the  earth,  as  hyda- 
tids in  animal  bodies,  or  the  infusoria,  visible  only  to  the  eye 
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that  is  assisted  by  a  microscope,  in  water  that  contains  organic 
matter.  Since  no  man  either  has  seen,  or  can  see,  the  seed  of 
fungi,  it  was  assumed  to  be  so  small  as  not  to  be  visible  even  by 
the  assistance  of  the  best  microscope.  This  seed,  then,  must 
have  filled  the  air,  and  laid  hold  of  every  small  place  which 
made  the  germination  and  increase  of  the  young  plant  possible. 
Such  a  supposition  was  admissible  in  the  case  of  those  fungi 
that  grew  in  the  open  air,  but  impossible  with  regard  to  those 
which  were  found  in  the  earth.  How,  in  this  case,  should  the 
fine  seed  escape  out  of  its  closed  grave,  drawn  forth  by  the 
attracting  powers  of  the  soil,  and  be  carried  to  distant  places  to 
produce  in  them  new  truffles  ? 

The  error,  however,  was  the  occasion  of  trials,  which,  being 
founded  upon  a  wrong  supposition,  could  not  be  attended  by  a 
successful  result.  In  order  to  cultivate  mushrooms  and  truffles, 
old  fungi  were  dug  up,  and  planted  in  the  places  destined  for 
them,  to  shed  their  seed  and  be  the  origin  of  a  new  race  of 
fungi.  Peculiar  care  was  bestowed  upon  truffles  :  they  were 
cautiously  dug  up  from  their  ancient  place  of  growth,  and  taken 
to  the  new  soil,  which,  however,  was  neither  properly  prepared, 
nor  the  mixture  of  earths  given  to  it  which  was  requisite  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  fungus.  It  then  appeared  to  be  inconceivable, 
why,  with  all  this  attention,  the  experiment  failed  ;  and  the  old 
truffle  soon  died,  without  leaving  any  successors.  It  was  ex- 
pected to  scatter  seed  in  the  soil,  but  had  disappeared  without 
leaving  a  trace  behind  it.  Was  the  proceeding  here  observed 
at  all  different  from  cutting  a  hydatid  out  of  one  animal,  and 
inserting  it  into  another  ?  or  causing  an  intestinal  worm  to  be 
swallowed,  and  then  imagining  that  the  minute  animal  should  be 
increased  in  its  new  situation  ? 

The  hydatid  and  intestinal  worm  are  not  produced  by  trans- 
fer, but  by  such  changes  taking  place  in  the  mixture  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  animal  bodies  in  which  we  find  them,  as 
to  occasion  that  species  of  worms  to  be  produced  and  thrive. 
We  sometimes  find  newly  born,  and  even  unborn,  animals  in- 
habited by  worms,  which,  nevertheless,  are  not  transferable. 
Other  animals,  on  the  contrary,  are  free  from  worms  to  the 
extreme  of  old  age ;  for  their  bodies  present  not  to  these  worms 
such  a  habitation  as  is  requisite  to  their  thriving.  Just  in  the 
same  manner  fungi,  viz.  mushrooms  and  truffles,  which  are  very 
obstinate  in  their  choice  of  situations  (habitats),  arise  and  thrive 
only  under  favourable  circumstances,  in  a  soil  suitable  to  their 
nature. 

Many  attempts  failed  before  it  was  known  how  to  raise  mush- 
rooms upon  places  where  they  were  wanted,  and  yet  this  fungus 
is  not  near  so  delicate  in  its  choice  of  a  habitat  and  mixture  of 
soil  as  the  truffle,  whose  artificial  increase  was  not  successful. 
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The  secret  of  raising  the  mushroom  upon  places  that  were  as- 
signed to  it,  was  only  comparatively  recently  discovered  in  Italy. 
Without  being  able  to  give  any  exact  account  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  experiments  were  made,  the  object  in  view  was 
attained  by  means  of  several  experiments.  The  preparations 
that  were  made,  and  in  general  the  whole  procedure,  were 
imitated  in  France,  and  succeeded.  The  raising  of  truffles 
would  be  still  easier  in  Germany;  since  here  the  proceeding 
might  be  commenced  with  proper  views  of  the  nature  of  the 
fungus,  and  of  its  manner  of  originating  and  formation  :  its 
proper  treatment  could,  therefore,  be  easily  pointed  out. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  truffles,  which  must  be  critically 
known  and  distinguished  by  any  one  who  proposes  to  lay  out  a 
situation  for  this  species  of  fungus.  Without  this,  the  planter 
would  be  exposed  to  the  hazard  of  planting  bad  and  useless 
kinds,  instead  of  the  good  and  eatable  ones.  To  enable  him  to 
avoid  this,  the  following  description  of  the  different  kinds  will 
be  useful  to  most  readers  :  — 

Linnseus  and  other  ancient  botanists  comprehended  all  the 
different  species  of  truffles  under  the  genus  Lycoperdon,  which 
is  said  to  be  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  fungi  by  having 
a  round  body  filled  with  powdery  seeds.  The  lycoperdons 
have,  while  alive,  a  fleshy  body,  with  veins  running  through  it, 
which,  by  means  of  absorbing  organs,  like  roots,  either  draw 
their  necessary  nutriment  from  the  earth,  or  sit  upon  plants  and 
rob  them  of  their  juices.  For  example,  to  the  first  division 
belongs  the  commonly  known  puffball  (Lycoperdon  Bovista)', 
and  to  the  last,  the  grated  puffball  (Lycoperdon  cancellatum), 
upon  the  leaves  of  the  pear  tree.  When  dead,  the  inside  of  the 
body,  of  most  kinds,  quickly  becomes  an  extremely  fine  dust, 
which,  for  a  considerable  time,  is  included  in  the  dry,  more 
durable,  paper-like  external  skin.  Formerly,  in  this  fine  dust 
the  seed  was  looked  for ;  and  it  was  supposed  to  be  carried  by 
the  winds  into  very  distant  districts.  This  belief  was  so  strong, 
that  it  could  not  be  shaken  by  all  the  unsuccessful  attempts 
which  were  made  to  raise  young  fungi  by  sowing  the  supposed 
seed. 

Later  botanists  have  separated  the  family  of  such  lycoperdons 
as  grow  within  the  earth  from  the  two  other  kinds  which  grow 
upon  its  surface,  and  have  raised  them  to  a  separate  genus, 
under  the  name  Tiiber.  The  latter  differs  much  more  from  the 
former,  than  the  cherry  does  from  the  plum,  or  the  bean  from 
the  pea.  The  new  genus  includes  many  species,  though  not  all 
of  them  ;  especially  those  which  grow  in  deeper  strata  of  earth 
are  sufficiently  known  to  be  distinctly  different.  The  following 
are  the  only  ones  that  are  accurately  known  :  — 

1.    T/ie  true   Truffle   {Tuber  guld?ium,   T.  gulosorum,    Li/co- 
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■pinion   Tuber  L.   {^i(bcr  cibdrium  Sibth.,  116 

Jig.  116.]). —  Of  a  round  form,  more  or  ,fr70-:i,hn^ 
less  approaching  to  that  of  a  sphere,  or  .' 
of  an  egg,  or  sometimes  kidney-shaped,  and  W^.^,, .^ 
somewhat  rough  with  protuberances.  The 
colour  of  the  surface  is,  when  it  is  young, 
whitish ;  but  in  those  that  are  full  grown,  it  is  either  blackish,  or 
a  deep  black.  The  colour  of  the  inside  is  whitish,  with  dark 
blue  and  white,  grey,  reddish,  light  brown,  or  dark  brown 
veins,  of  the  thickness  of  a  horse-hair,  which  are  usually  vari- 
ously entangled,  and  which  form  a  kind  of  network,  or  mat. 
Between  the  veins  are  numerous  cavities,  filled  with  a  great  deal 
of  mucilage  and  small  solid  grains.  These  scarcely  visible 
glands  were  formerly  said  to  be  the  seeds  or  germs  of  the  young 
truffles.  The  less  the  inside  of  the  truffle  is  coloured  by  dark 
veins,  the  more  tender  and  delicious  is  its  flesh.  The  blackish 
external  rind  is  hard,  and  very  rough,  by  means  of  fine  fissures, 
grains,  and  protuberances;  and  forms,  with  its  small  facets, 
which  are  almost  hexagonal,  an  appearance  by  which  it  some- 
what resembles  the  fir-apples  of  the  larch. 

Whilst  the  truffle  is  young,  its  smell  resembles  that  of  putrid 
plants,  or  of  moist  vegetable  earth.  When  it  first  approaches 
the  point  of  time  at  which  it  has  attained  its  full  growth,  it  dif- 
fuses an  agreeable  smell  which  is  peculiar  to  it,  resembling  that 
of  musk,  but  which  lasts  only  a  few  days  ;  it  then  becomes 
stronger,  and  the  nearer  the  fungus  is  to  its  death  and  its  disso- 
lution, which  speedily  ensues,  so  much  the  more  unpleasant  and 
urinous  is  the  smell,  till  at  last  it  is  quite  disagreeable  and 
putrid.  Whilst  young,  the  flesh  is  watery,  and  its  taste  insipid  : 
when  fully  formed,  its  firm  flesh,  which  is  like  the  kernel  of 
the  almond  and  the  nut,  has  an  extremely  aromatic  and  delicious 
taste ;  but  as  soon  as  the  fungus  begins  to  decay,  and  worms  and 
putrescence  to  attack  it,  its  taste  is  bitter  and  disagreeable. 

Wherever  truffles  are  produced,  there  they  are  to  be  found 
the  whole  year  through,  from  the  beginning  of  spring  till  late  in 
autumn  ;  but  in  the  greatest  plenty  from  towards  the  end  of  the 
month  of  August  to  the  latter  end  of  October.  They  thrive 
extremely,  like  all  fungi,  in  warm  moist  autumns,  and  are  then 
most  delicious.  After  warm  continuing  showers,  they  are  found 
nearer  the  surface  of  the  soil,  sometimes  so  high  that  they  form 
little  hemispherical  mounds  of  earth,  in  which  small  clefts  are 
produced  by  the  sun's  rays.  If  the  soil  is  loose,  and  dry  weather 
succeeds,  the  earth  which  was  raised  up  falls  down,  and  the  truffle 
is  seen  half-uncovered.  Nevertheless,  these  truffles  are  of  small 
value,  as  they  are  generally  either  dead  or  worm-eaten. 

The  favourite  habitat  of  truffles  is  a  somewhat  moist  light 
wood-soil,  which  is  defended  from  the  immediate  effect  of  the 
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burning  rays  of  the  sun  by  large  oak  trees,  standing  at  a  distance 
from  each  other,  but  is  not  deprived,  by  thick  bushes,  of  the 
free  access  of  currents  of  air.  Where,  in  woods,  there  are 
places  bare  of  timber  trees,  and  with  but  few  bushes,  or  covered 
with  pollarded  wood  that  does  not  stand  thick,  they  thrive  under 
an  oak,  beech,  whitethorn,  and  even  under  a  fruit  tree,  and 
sometimes  attain  the  weight  of  from  a  pound  to  a  pound  and  a 
half:  this  unusual  size,  however,  is  only  met  with  in  moist  warm 
grounds.  Here  they  lie  nearer  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The 
drier  the  soil  is,  the  deeper  they  are  produced  in  it;  but  are 
usually  so  much  the  smaller  :  to  this  the  vicinity  of  springs  is 
the  sole  exception. 

There  are  some  varieties  of  truffles  which  differ  in  the  gi'eater 
or  less  degree  of  roughness  of  their  external  rind,  in  a  stronger 
smell,  resembling  that  of  garlic,  and  in  a  lighter  or  darker 
colour.  Amongst  all  truffles,  the  white  variety  is  of  most  value, 
and  is  preferred  to  every  other.  It  grows  in  Upper  Italy,  chiefly 
in  Piedmont.  Its  surface  is  of  a  yellowish  brown,  or  pale  grey- 
j'ellow,  covered  with  protuberances  resembling  warts.  The  veins 
in  the  inside  are  more  delicate  than  in  the  black  kind,  and  are 
of  a  reddish  yellow  colour.  Between  the  veins,  the  flesh  of 
truffles  that  are  fully  formed,  and  their  sap-vessels  and  glands, 
are  of  a  reddish  colour.  The  smell  and  taste  of  the  white  truffle 
are  much  superior  to  those  of  the  black,  and  on  that  account  it  is 
more  deserving  of  cultivation.  Only  the  first  plantation  requires 
to  be  circumstantially  attended  to,  as  living  pieces  can  seldom 
be  procured,  and  to  plant  dead  ones  in  new  plantations  is  useless. 
Since  this  white  truffle  never  degenerates  to  the  black,  but  con- 
stantly produces  the  same,  it  appears  to  be  not  a  variety,  but  a 
particular  species.  It  is  also  found  in  vineyards,  meadows,  and 
even  in  ploughed  fields ;  but  the  black  ones  are  found  only  near 
to  forest  trees. 

2.  Hog-TruJJle,  Switic-Trujfle,  Wild  Tnrffle  {Tuber  stnlhmi). 
—  This  truffle,  which  is  generally  kidney-shaped,  usually  reaches 
the  size  of  a  bean,  and  only  under  very  favourable  circumstances 
that  of  a  small  hen's  egg.  It  has  a  thin,  leather-like  rind,  which 
is  covered  with  many  small  round  warts,  without  any  flat  inter- 
stices. By  means  of  these,  it  is  distinguished  from  the  true 
truffle,  which  sometimes  also  assumes  the  kidney  shape.  The 
flesh  is  juicy,  and  traversed  by  coarse  veins,  which  are  not  very 
crooked.  The  smell  is  disagreeably  sour,  and  is  like  that  of 
swine's  dunjr,  on  which  account  it  has  received  its  name.  Its 
taste  is  unpleasant  and  insipid.  On  account  of  its  disagreeable 
taste  and  smell,  it  is  not  used  as  food ;  and  none  but  avaricious 
truffle-hunters  mix  it  amongst  the  edible  truffles,  along  with 
which  it  is  often  found.  There  are,  nevertheless,  districts  in 
which  none  but  swine-truffles  are  to  be  met  with.    Being  hardier 
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than  the  real  truffles,  they  can  easily  give  such  properties  to  the 
soil  of  woods,  that  it  produces  none  but  swine-truffles.  They 
are  usually  found  in  abundance  in  such  tracts  of  land  as  are  not 
mellow,  but  incline  to  sourness.  Young  plantations  of  truffles 
may  easily  be  spoilt,  and  all  labour  and  expense  be  useless,  if, 
through  inattention  or  want  of  knowledge,  this  swine-truffle  is 
transferred  from  its  old  place  of  growth  into  the  new.  As  the 
real  truffle  prefers  the  oak,  so  the  swine-truffle  seems  to  prefer 
the  whitethorn,  to  all  other  trees.  Under  its  roots  they  are 
formed  from  twenty  to  thirty  together ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
edible  truffle  seldom  occurs  so  many  together  :  it  usually  lives 
singly. 

3.  Small  Truffle  {Tiiber  mitiirmim).  —  This  species  of  truffle 
lives  in  much  society,  and  always  occurs  in  great  numbers  to- 
gether. It  attains  only  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  is  of  an  irregular 
form  approaching  to  that  of  a  sphere.  Formerly  it  was  thought 
to  be  the  young  progeny  of  the  edible  truffle. 

4.  The  Stag-Tnijjfle  {the  Stag-rut  Fiwgus,  Tiiher  cervhmm). 
—  This  is  the  largest  kind.  It  has  a  globular  form  and  a  loose 
spongy  flesh,  which,  in  the  midst  of  its  body  has  so  little  co- 
herence, that  it  forms  a  dusty  core  or  heart.  It  is  not  used  by 
man,  but  red  deer  scrape  it. 

All  truffles  draw  nourishment  from  the  earth  ;  not  by  means 
of  roots,  of  which  no  trace  is  to  be  found,  but  by  absorbing  ves- 
sels which  cover  their  whole  superficies,  in  the  form,  generally, 
of  small  warts.  For  this  reason  they  can  thrive  in  none  but 
moist  situations,  which  offer  them,  in  sufficient  quantity,  matter 
dissolved  in  water.  In  proportion  as  the  earth  about  them  dries 
up,  the  fungi  must  wither  away.  They  have  indeed,  in  their  in- 
terior, vessels  which  contain  water,  to  enable  them  for  a  time  to 
do  without  external  moisture  ;  but,  if  the  drought  continues, 
their  internal  provision  is  exhausted,  the  truffle  becomes  un- 
healthy, and  must  at  length  perish  from  thirst. 

Notwithstanding  the  want  of  moisture  is  thus  injurious  to  the 
cultivation  of  truffles,  too  great  a  quantity  is  equally  destructive 
to  them.  Acids  are  generated,  mould  and  numerous  other 
parasitic  plants  get  a  footing  upon  the  surface  of  the  tubes,  and 
by  degrees  obstruct  the  absorbing  vessels,  and  the  body  of  the 
truffle  is  consumed  or  putrefies  ;  the  mould  also  allures  many 
small  worms  which  establish  themselves  upon  the  truffle  and  live 
upon  its  flesh. 

Upon  the  first  production  of  the  truffle  its  size  is  scarcely  per- 
ceivable ;  as  it  proceeds  in  its  growth,  the  earth  that  is  around 
it  is  pressed  together  and  pushed  off".  On  this  account  the 
truffle  can  prosper  in  none  but  a  loose  soil.  If  the  soil  is  every- 
where equally  loose,  the  truffle  assumes  a  globular  form ;  but 
this  is  changed  if  there  is  on  one  side  a  greater  opposition  than 
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on  the  other;  as,  for  instance,  by  a  root  or  a  stone.  Hence  the 
different  forms  of  the  tubers  may  be  explained.  Where  the  soil 
is  most  moist,  whether  above  or  under  the  truffle,  there  it  will 
either  rise  up  or  sink  deeper.  The  degree  of  power  of  attrac- 
tion of  the  moisture  in  the  earth,  to  that  in  the  truffle,  necessitates 
such  a  change  of  place.  In  moist  summers,  and  in  wet  winters,  we 
find  the  truffles  near  the  surface,  even  projecting  above  it.  In 
dry  summers,  upon  poor  dry  places  in  woods,  they  have  often 
to  be  dug  from  a  depth  of  more  than  half  a  foot.  Here  is  im- 
posed upon  them  a  greater  pressure  of  superincumbent  soil.  If 
the  earth  is  not  very  light,  they  cannot  be  fully  developed,  and 
therefore  remain  small.  The  largest  are,  consequently,  in  general, 
found  not  deep  under  the  earth,  and  in  shaded  light  soil  that 
is  somewhat  moist;  they  are  not,  however,  so  well  tasted  as 
those  of  middling  size  ;  they  are  also  usually  injured,  and  thef*e- 
fore  of  a  bitter  taste.  The  access  of  their  enemies,  viz.  worms, 
snails,  and  quadrupeds,  is  much  facilitated  when  no  deep  stra- 
tum of  earth  protects  them  against  these  attacks. 

As  truffles  were  found  in  such  soils  only  as  contained  many 
putrid  parts  of  vegetables,  especially  roots  and  leaves,  or  twigs 
of  trees;  it  was  in  old  times  the  opinion,  that  these  fungi  were 
neither  plants  nor  animals,  that  thej^  did  not  arise  from  grrms,  but 
that  they  had  been  formed  by  a  globular  secretion  and  attraction 
of  matter  found  in  the  earth.  According  to  this  supposition,  they 
no  further  differ  from  minerals  than  that  in  them  the  materials 
of  the  earth  unite  in  forming  a  new  substance;  but  here,  in  the 
case  of  truffles,  the  new  body  is  formed  by  parts  of  plants  in  so- 
lution. Pliny,  the  Roman  naturalist,  was  of  the  same  opinion, 
and  adduces,  as  a  proof,  the  experience  of  a  Roman  praetor, 
Lartius  Licinius.  This  person,  a  few  years  before,  had  eaten 
truffles  in  Spain,  and  had  met  with  something  hard  in  one  of 
them.  Upon  a  closer  examination  he  found  a  small  Roman 
silver  coin,  a  penny  (denarius);  which,  therefore,  being  acciden- 
tally present  in  the  mechanical  accretion  of  its  component  parts, 
was  enclosed  along  with  them.  [See  p.  398.]  Taking  the  fact 
for  granted,  it  by  no  means  proves  the  assumed  opinion.  If  the 
coin  were  really  found  in  the  body  of  the  truffle,  and  had  not  in 
the  cooking  accidentally  found  its  way  in,  it  had  been  pressed 
in  by  the  quick  growth  of  the  fungus.  Being  a  hard  body,  it 
did  not  give  way  to  the  truffle  equally  with  the  loose  moist  soil, 
and  was  included  in  the  substance  of  the  fungus,  as  nowadays 
small  foreign  bodies,  such  as  stone  and  metals,  are  met  with  in 
wood,  and  in  the  inside  of  more  juicy  plants.  When  such  are 
met  with,  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  accidentally  included; 
because  it  is  known  that  a  tree  or  plant  continually  increases  in 
circumference  from  its  youth  to  its  old  age.  ^J'here  is  no  reason 
in  these  instances,  from  the  presence  of  these  foreign  bodies  in 
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wood,  to  infer  a  mechanical  accretion  of  component  parts,  and 
there  is  as  little  for  the  inference  in  the  case  of  the  truffle.  This, 
nevertheless,  is  still  believed  by  individuals,  who  pretend  that  all 
fungi  are  formed  from  the  putrescence  of  dead  vegetables. 

There  is,  however,  some  truth  in  this  clumsy  representation. 
As  the  infusoria  are  more  readily  produced,  and  in  greater  num- 
bers, in  water  that  contains  a  solution  of  organised  matter,  so  fungi 
are  produced  v/here  the  soil  is  mixed  with  such  matter  as  must 
necessarily  be  used  for  their  formation.  When  truffles  are  to 
be  produced  by  artificial  means,  nature  must  be  imitated  as 
closely  as  possible,  and  such  circumstances  introduced  as  are 
always  met  with  in  the  habitats  of  this  fungus. 

We  meet  with  truffles,  at  least  in  Germany,  exclusively  in 
moist  woods,  as  well  in  mountainous  tracts  as  in  plains,  but  not 
in  thickets,  which  cannot  be  penetrated  by  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
or  moved  by  a  draught  of  air ;  but  in  vacant  places,  which  are 
somewhat  shaded  by  lofty  trees,  but  by  very  little  underwood. 
Of  all  species  of  trees,  an  oak  standing  aloof  from  other  trees, 
with  its  branches  widely  extended,  collects  about  it  the  greatest 
number  of  edible  truffles.  It  keeps  off  the  burning  rays  of  the 
sun,  but  at  the  same  time  permits  the  free  cooperation  of  the 
air  and  of  warmth.  Under  it  truffles  acquire  the  most  delicious 
flavour,  and  sometimes  are  so  large  as  to  be  3  or  4  inches  in  di- 
ameter, and  to  weigh  from  a  pound  to  a  pound  and  a  half. 
Truffles  are  also  dug  up  in  woods  that  are  not  crowded,  under 
hornbeams  (weissbiichen),  elms,  maples,  and  other  deciduous 
trees  ;  but  less  plentifully,  not  so  well  flavoured,  and  less  in  size. 
In  close  pine  woods  they  entirely  fail,  and  are  rare  in  woods 
of  mixed  kinds  of  trees. 

Hence  vegetable  mould  from  oak  leaves  and  decayed  oak  ap- 
pears to  contribute  to  the  production  and  the  growth  of  truffles, 
as  advantageously  as  the  dung  of  horses  and  asses  does  to  the 
production  of  mushrooms.  In  this  case,  a  peculiar  animal  mat- 
ter produces  the  effect ;  in  the  other,  a  peculiar  vegetable  matter: 
perhaps  the  tannin,  or  some  other  yet  undiscovered  product  of 
the  oak  tree.  The  more  of  this  matter  any  species  of  tree  con- 
lainS)  with  the  greater  facility  are  truffles  produced  in  its  vicinity, 
and  in  greater  numbers.  He,  therefore,  who  wishes  to  lay  out 
truffle  beds  must  endeavour  to  accumulate  this  matter  in  the 
soil  where  he  intends  them  to  be,  and  to  introduce  those  circum- 
stances under  which  the  production  and  thriving  of  this  fungus 
are  rendered  possible  and  promoted. 

In  laying  out  truffle  beds  a  distinction  must  be  made  between 
wood  land  and  garden  land.  The  former  needs  not  much  pre- 
paration, and  promises  a  surer  profit  than  garden  land,  with 
which  must  be  artificially  mixed  those  species  of  earth  that,  in 
the  latter,  have  for  several  years  been  accumulated  by  nature. 
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He,  therefore,  who  can  take  for  new  truffle  beds  wood  land, 
especially  that  which  for  centuries  has  produced  the  above-men- 
tioned trees,  spares  both  time  and  expense. 

But,  whether  the  truffle  plantation  be  made  in  a  wood  or  a 
garden,  the  first  requisite  is  a  somewhat  moist  soil  in  a  low  situ- 
ation. In  level  ground,  such  soil  is  generally  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  brooks,  rivers,  lakes,  and  meadows.  The  ground 
itself,  however,  must  not  contain  any  sharp  or  sour  component 
parts,  but  must  be  mellow  and  fertile.  Least  of  all  are  adapted 
to  the  purpose  situations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  morasses  or 
turf  moors;  and  especially  those  low  situations  the  subsoil  of 
which  is  full  of  saline  or  sour  matter.  This  is  easily  known  by 
the  reeds,  horsetail  (jEquisetum),  coarse  kinds  of  grass,  and 
mosses,  which  grow  upon  their  surface,  and,  whether  green  or 
dry,  are  rejected  by  cattle  and  sheep,  or  only  eaten  by  them  from 
excessive  hunger. 

He  who  has  no  such  mellow  soil,  in  a  depressed  situation,  upon 
his  property,  may  most  easily  form  it  by  art  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  springs,  or  at  the  foot  of  a  rising  ground;  but  the  first  plant- 
ation is  thereby  proportionally  rendered  more  expensive.  The 
ground  designed  for  the  cultivation  of  truffles  must,  in  the  first 
place,  be  dug  out  from  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  deep,  and  be  lined  at  the 
bottom,  and  on  the  sides,  with  a  stratum  of  clay  or  very  fat 
loam  of  a  loot  thick,  that  the  spring  water  which  is  conducted 
to  it  may  not  strain  through,  and  run  off.  If  the  subsoil  be 
loam  or  clay,  the  thickness  of  the  stratum  of  clay  to  be  placed 
upon  it  may  be  diminished  ;  but,  if  it  be  a  dry  sand,  it  must  be 
more  than  a  ft)ot  thick.  This  artificial  depression  is  then  filled 
with  earth  artificially  prepared,  and  now  the  spring,  or  small 
brook,  is  turned  upon  it.  Truffles  certainly  require  a  moist  soil, 
but  they  cannot  endure  boggy  ground  or  standing  water;  a  ditch 
must,  therefore,  be  cut  to  carry  away  all  su|)erfluous  water. 
This  ditch  is  either  opened  or  shut  accordingly  as  a  superfluity 
or  want  of  water  renders  necessary.  But  if,  in  very  hot  dry 
summers,  the  supply  of  water  should  itself  fail,  the  truffle  beds 
must  be  sufficiently  moistened  with  pure  river  water.  This  is 
the  expedient  to  which  recourse  must  be  had  in  dry  situations, 
that  neither  possess  a  spring,  nor  a  small  brook  for  watering  a 
plantation  of  truffles.  Since  only  small  beds,  and  not  large 
fields,  are  taken  for  the  cultivation  of  truffles,  the  greatest  rare 
may  be  taken  in  the  preparatory  steps,  the  expense  of  which 
will,  however,  never  be  so  considerable  as  to  be  much  felt  by 
the  landed  propiietor.  He,  therefore,  who  has  upon  his  pro- 
perty no  such  mixture  of  earths  as  the  growth  of  truffles  re- 
quires, must  endeavour  to  obtain  it  artificially. 

We  find  the  most  and  finest  truffles  in  a  light,  ferruginous, 
calcareous  soil.     Such  a  one  must,  therefore,  also  be  given  to 
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the  plantations.  This  is  found  naturally  only  in  particular  situ- 
ations; for  which  reason  truffles  do  not  grow  everywhere.  That 
which  is  accidentally  in  the  new  plantation  is  looked  upon  as 
a  welcome  present,  and  those  inateiials  only  are  mixed  with  it 
which  the  raising  of  truffles  indispensably  requires.  A  ferru- 
ginous calcareous  soil  is  generally  too  compact,  seldom  too  loose, 
and  frequently  not  sufficiently  ferruginous.  The  first  fault  may 
be  remedied  by  the  addition  of  ferruginous  sand  ;  the  second, 
by  a  mixture  with  loam;  and  the  third  may  be  remedied  by 
beating  ferruginous  sandstone  (which  is  to  be  had  almost  every 
where)  to  fine  sand,  and  mixing  a  fourth,  at  the  most  a  third, 
part  of  it,  with  the  natural  soil.  If  iron-stone  is  not  to  be  had, 
the  want  of  it  must  be  su})plied  by  iron  shavings,  iron  filings, 
sparks  and  other  cheap  small  refuse  which  falls  from  iron  in 
manufacturing  it :  this  must  be  added  to  the  mixture  of  earths, 
and  made  to  rust  and  dissolve  by  the  addition  of  moisture. 

A  calcareous  or  chalky  marl  forms  the  groundwork  of  all 
artificial  mixtures  of  soils  for  the  cultivation  of  the  truffle. 
When  this  is  to  be  had  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  is  mixed  with 
the  fourth  part  of  iron  sandstone.  If  this  marl  be  not  in  the 
environs,  then  finely  beaten  calcareous  stone  or  beaten  chalk 
must  supply  its  place:  to  this  must  be  added  from  the  fourth  to 
the  third  part  of  ferruginous  sand,  and  the  whole  mixed  to- 
getlier  as  uniformly  as  })os.sible.  Witli  this  artificial  calcareous 
marl  the  truffle- bed  (which  has  been  dug  out  from  2^ ft.  to  S  ft. 
deep)  is  filled  up  a  foot  high,  in  the  {)lace  of  the  natural  earth. 
It  is  advantageous  when  the  pit,  which  is  dug  out  for  that  pur- 
pose, before  it  is  filled  with  the  new  soil,  is  lined  on  the  sides  and 
bottom  with  unburnt  calcareous  stone.  By  this  means,  not  only 
will  mice,  and  several  kinds  of  worms,  be  prevented  from  esta- 
blishing themselves  in  the  new  truffle  beds,  and  preparing  to 
destroy  the  young  germs  of  the  truffles,  but  sudden  heavy  rains 
will  be  prevented  from  occasioning  an  injurious  mixture  of  the 
different  kinds  of  earths.  Where  calcareous  stone  is  not  to  be 
had,  sandstone  may  be  used  instead  of  it,  especially  if  it  contains 
iron  ;  or,  at  all  events,  either  other  natural  stones,  or  artificial  ones 
made  by  the  hands  of  men,  may  be  made  use  of  The  bottom 
of  the  pit  must  not,  however,  be  paved  so  as  to  be  water-tight, 
in  order  that  the  water  may  sink  into  the  subsoil,  and  not  cause 
an  injurious  bog,  instead  of  the  moist  depression  that  is  intended. 

Ilj  when  the  pit  is  dug  out,  a  compact  subsoil  is  met  with, 
for  example,  a  loamy  bottom,  the  paving  of  the  bottom  of  the  pit 
is  supeifluous:  it  would  obstruct  the  binding  of  the  under 
strata  with  the  new-laid  bottom  of  the  tiuffle  plantation.  It 
sometimes  happens,  that,  in  digging  out  the  pit,  a  bed  of  clay  is 
met  with,  which  is  impervious  to  water.  In  such  a  case,  it  is 
better  to  leave  the  place  and  choose  another,  than  to   spend 
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money  upon  the  plantation,  and,  instead  of  raising  truffles,  only 
to  make  a  small  bog. 

All  the  above  preparations  are  necessary  for  wood  lands,  and 
for  plantations  in  large  gardens  and  English  shrubberies  ;  but  the 
further  filling  up  of  the  pit  is  different  for  each  place.  In  woods, 
the  soil  contains  much  vegetable  matter ;  but  that  is  not  enough, 
especially  when  an  artificial  mixture  of  earths  is  undertaken.  In 
order  to  obtain  a  very  nutritious  vegetable  earth,  let  pure  cow- 
dung  be  carried  into  heaps  in  the  spring,  and  left  to  fall  into 
earth  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  That  is  best  which  is  col- 
lected as  fresh  as  possible  on  pastures  and  commons.  That  it 
may  not  lose  its  nutritious  matter  through  drought  and  heat,  the 
heaps  must  be  made  in  a  shady  place,  be  turned  from  time  to 
time,  and,  in  dry  weather,  be  often  moistened  with  cow's  urine,  or 
with  soft  river  water.  This  watering  must  not  be  so  abundant 
as  to  allow  the  dung  to  become  lixiviated,  in  which  case  its 
most  valuable  powers  will  be  communicated  to  the  ground 
underneath. 

In  autumn,  when  the  leaves  fall  from  the  trees,  the  dung  is 
for  the  greatest  part  converted  into  earth.  The  fourth  or  fifth 
part  of  this  earth  is  to  be  added  to  the  natural  wood  soil ;  and  of 
fallen  oak  leaves,  or,  if  these  are  not  to  be  had,  of  fallen  horn- 
beam leaves,  as  much  in  bulk  as  half  of  the  mixture  amounts 
to:  the  whole  must  then  be  carefully  mixed  together.  The 
pit  is  to  be  completely  filled  with  the  mixture,  which  is  to  be 
covered  with  a  layer  of  oak  leaves,  of  from  4  in.  to  6  in.  thick. 
A  wood  soil,  with  much  vegetable  earth  from  oak  trees,  requires 
a  smaller  addition  of  oak  leaves,  than  a  soil  that  contains  less  of 
it.  The  greatest  is  required  by  the  mixture  of  one  half  or  the 
third  part  of  natural  wood  earth  with  the  before-mentioned  fer- 
ruginous calcareous  marl.  In  this  case,  which  often  occurs,  as 
many  leaves  are  added  as  the  proportion  of  the  calcareous  earth 
occupies  in  space ;  and  the  pit,  when  filled,  is  covered  over  with 
a  thick  layer  of  leaves. 

There  is  no  fear  of  this  cover  of  leaves  being  carried  away  by 
the  storms  that  prevail  in  autumn  and  winter,  as  the  truffle 
plantations  are  made  in  low  situations,  sheltered  by  trees,  and 
not  exposed  to  a  strong  current  of  air.  If,  however,  this  were 
not  to  be  avoided,  the  scattering  of  the  leaves  may  be  prevented 
by  some  earth  taken  from  the  mixture  being  spread  over  them, 
or  by  small  branches  of  oak  being  laid  upon  them,  and  secured 
by  stones.  Such  a  cover  of  leaves  is  of  great  service  to  the 
planting  of  truffles ;  since  by  the  moisture  of  the  winter  the 
most  efficacious  matter  is  extracted  from  it,  and  communicated 
to  the  soil  beneath.  For  this  reason,  a  new  cover  must  be  laid 
upon  it  every  autumn.  Early  in  the  following  spring,  the  upper- 
most layer,  being  exhausted  by  the  air,  is  to  be  taken  away;  but 
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the  under  and  moister  one  lightly  dug  in,  or,  which  is  still 
better,  raked  flat,  lest  the  tender  germs  of  the  truffles  should  be 
injured  or  destroyed ;  but,  when  the  truffle  plantation  is  first 
made,  the  whole  cover  must  be  deeply  dug  down. 

Every  previous  preparation  is  thus  made  for  the  cultivation  of 
truffles.  We  now  come  to  the  mode  of  causing  them  to  be  pro- 
duced. Since  they  are  neither  sown,  nor,  like  animals,  propa- 
gated by  eggs  and  young  ones,  the  only  thing  that  remains  for 
us  to  do  is,  to  cause  the  soil  to  produce  truffles.  We  know  from 
experience  that  many  forms  (viz.  crystallisations)  are  easily  pro- 
duced, when  bodies  of  their  own  sort,  already  formed,  are  intro- 
duced into  the  mass  of  forming  matter.  Thus,  sugar  easily 
forms  in  crystals,  when  crystals  of  the  same  sort  are  hung  in  a 
fluid  mass  saturated  with  saccharine  matter.  Fungi  are  also  pro- 
duced in  a  similar  manner,  where  living  bodies  of  the  same  kind, 
or  such  as  have  not  long  been  dead,  or  even  parts  of  them  lately 
pulled  off,  meet  with  a  soil  adapted  to  them.  Thus,  mushrooms 
thrive  well  if  horse's  or  ass's  dung  be  mixed  with  pieces  of  this 
fungus.  The  same  takes  place  with  truffles  ;  only  here  greater 
circumspection  is  requisite. 

The  mushroom  raises  its  head  above  the  dark  earth,  and  lives 
and  thrives  in  the  open  air,  and  in  warm  sunshine.  When 
taken  from  its  parent  soil,  neither  the  operation  of  the  circum- 
ambient air,  nor  the  gentle  access  of  the  sun's  rays,  immediately 
destroys  it.  As  long  as  its  body  contains  sufficient  moisture,  it 
continues  to  live,  and  may,  without  much  precaution,  be  removed 
from  one  place  to  another.  If  the  journey  does  not  last  too 
long,  it  still  retains  the  degree  of  vitality  necessary  to  impart  to 
the  new  soil  the  property  of  producing  young  mushrooms.  On 
this  account,  good  mushroom  beds,  that  are  carefully  made, 
seldom  fail,  and  the  expectation  of  a  good  crop  is  constantly 
justified. 

Not  so  the  truffle.  It  cannot  bear  the  immediate  access  of 
the  air,  and  still  less  of  the  sun's  rays,  but  dies  when  it  is  ex- 
posed to  them,  as  quickly  as  a  delicate  fish  when  taken  out  of 
the  water,  or  an  intestinal  worm  when  torn  from  the  animal  body 
which  is  its  habitation.  A  dead  body  of  a  truffle,  which,  more- 
over, soon  becomes  putrid,  cannot,  even  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances,  induce  in  the  new  habitat  assigned  to  it  a 
formation  of  young  fungi  of  its  own  species.  This  is  possible 
only  to  the  living  truffle :  but  its  complete  vitality  is  hardly  suffi- 
cient to  give  such  a  direction  to  the  powers  subsisting  in  the 
strata  of  earth,  as  to  produce  and  form  new  truffles  in  a  soil  that 
had  never  produced  them  ;  but,  if  this  power  of  production  is 
once  awakened,  it  is  easy  to  retain  it  for  years. 

If,  therefore,  truffles  are  to  be  transported  from  one  situation 
Ip  another,  and  to   be  promoted  to  be  the  ancestors  of  their 
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species,  the  greatest  precautions  must  be  taken,  lest  they  die  on 
the  journey,  and  become  useless.  This  is  the  greatest  difficulty 
to  be  encountered  in  the  planting  of  truffles,  and  thus  the  plant- 
ation may  easily  fail.  If  truffles  naturally  grow  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  new  plantation,  the  experiment  may  be  repeated  without 
much  expense ;  but,  when  truffles  have  to  be  sent  a  considerable 
distance,  it  is  very  unpleasant  to  lose  both  time  and  money. 
Truffles,  at  their  full  growth,  must  not  be  chosen  for  transplant- 
ing :  at  that  time  their  vital  powers  are  too  feeble;  they  are  then 
too  near  dying  to  cause  the  production  of  this  species  in  their 
new  situation.  They  are  as  little  able  to  bear  the  violent  re- 
moval from  their  ancient  situation,  and  transplantation  into  a 
new  one,  as  an  old  tree  (for  instance,  a  fir  or  an  oak)  that  has 
arrived  at  its  full  growth.  Most  of  the  early  attempts  to  remove 
truffles  from  one  situation  to  another  must  have  failed,  because 
large,  and  consequently  old  worn-out,  truffles  were  chosen  for 
the  purpose ;  and  it  was  expected  that  they  should  sin'vive  this 
treatment,  contrary  to  their  nature,  and  combined  with  their 
transplantation.  Already,  during  their  journey,  or  even  after 
being  planted,  they  fell  a  prey  to  death  ;  and  their  bodies,  soon 
becoming  putrid,  were  unable  to  operate  efficaciously  upon  the 
vicinity  assigned  them. 

Equally  injurious  is  the  planting  of  tender  truffle  germs,  or 
very  small  truffles.  They  also  cannot  be  taken  from  their 
parental  earth,  and  abandoned  to  their  new  situation,  without 
being  exposed  to  the  same  hazard  of  dying  as  a  young  hound 
which  is  taken  from  its  mother's  breast  and  left  to  itself,  even 
with  heaps  of  meat  and  drink  about  it.  How  could  it  be  even 
possible  that  the  tender  truffle  germ  should  operate  so  power- 
fully upon  the  new  soil,  where  truffles  had  never  grown,  as  to 
collect  about  the  tender  plant  the  matter  necessary  for  the 
support  of  the  fungus,  and  to  change  it  to  its  nutriment? 

Let,  therefore,  truffles  of  a  middle  size,  and  in  the  full  pos- 
session of  their  vital  powers,  be  chosen  for  transplanting.  There 
is  no  great  difficulty  in  finding  truffles  in  a  place  in  a  wood 
where  many  grow.  Truffles  are  generally  found  in  groups;  so 
that  many,  of  all  ages,  are  found  near  to  fully  grown  ones.  If 
the  dog  has  found  the  place  where  such  as  are  fully  grown  exist 
(for  he  can  discover  none  but  by  the  smell  which  is  diffused 
around  them,  and  the  young  ones  have  no  smell),  we  only  need 
carefully  search  the  ground  near  to  find  more  truffles,  both 
young  and  fully  grown  ones.  In  the  general  search,  the  young 
unripe  ones  are  mostly  left  unnoticed,  but  so  torn  from  their 
situation,  that  they  must  soon  die. 

Nevertheless,  these  half-grown  truffles  often  greatly  resemble 
the  other  before-mentioned  truffles,  that  are  not  edible ;  and  an 
experienced  eye  is  necessary  to  distinguish  them  from  such  use- 
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less  kinds  as  are  frequently  met  with  near  them,  especially  as,  in 
doubtful  cases,  the  suiell  deciiles  nothing;  for  the  edible  truffle 
first  receives,  when  it  is  become  ripe,  that  smell  which  designates 
it,  so  as  not  to  be  mistaken.  In  order  that  no  useless  truffles 
may  be  brought  into  the  plantation  (viz.  the  swine  truffles),  not- 
witlistanding  they  would  come  quickly  forward,  let  those  be 
thrown  away  respecting  which  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  are 
of  the  edible  kind  or  not.  If  the  place  be  known  where  half- 
grown  truffles  are,  let  them  be  taken  up  on  a  showery  da}', 
or  at  least  a  cloudy  one,  in  such  a  manner  as  that  they 
may  remain  completely  enveloped  in  a  ball  of  earth,  and  be 
as  little  as  possible  exposed  to  the  access  of  the  air.  If  the 
earth  is  very  loose,  so  as  not  to  hold  firmly  together ;  or  if, 
through  previous  drought,  it  had  lost  its  natural  vicidity,  which 
it  has  not  fully  recovered  again  through  the  last  rain  ;  the  place 
where  the  truffles  are  must  have  a  great  deal  of  water  poured 
over  it  a  few  hours  before  they  are  taken  up.  The  fungi 
will  then  be  easily  taken  up,  together  with  the  earth  about 
them,  and  put  into  a  wooden  case,  which  must  be  filled  with 
moist  wood  earth,  from  the  place  of  growth  of  the  truffles,  and 
closely  fastened  down.  Truffles  may  thus  be  sent  many  miles, 
without  any  danger  of  their  perishing.  Only  upon  long  journeys, 
which  last  several  days  or  weeks,  the  case  must  often  be 
opened,  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  and  the  earth  from  time  to  time 
be  moistened  with  fresh  river-water,  that  the  truffles  may  not  be- 
come mouldy  and  putrid.  This  practice  is  necessary  with  respect 
to  the  white  truffle,  which  has  hitherto  been  considered  to  grow 
only  in  Upper  Italy,  but  can,  nevertheless,  be  transplanted,  as 
well  as  the  black  sort. 

When  the  truffles  have  reached  their  appointed  destination, 
the  case  must  be  immediately  opened  in  an  airy  but  shady  place, 
and  the  earth  moistened,  if  necessary  ;  after  which,  they  must 
be  planted  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  situation  intended  for 
them.  It  is  not  advisable  to  distribute  the  truffles  over  the 
whole  of  the  bed  ;  it  is  better  to  plant  them  upon  a  small  part 
of  it.  As,  upon  a  newly  made  bed,  the  matter  in  the  earth 
has  not  taken  the  direction  necessary  to  the  production  of  this 
species  of  fungus,  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  a  single  truffle 
cannot  act  sufficiently  to  produce  this  direction,  but  that  the 
united  power  of  several  is  requisite.  In  the  earlier  attempts,  it 
was,  indeed,  expected  from  a  single  fungus,  or  even  from  pieces 
cut  off,  that  they  should  exert  this  power  upon  the  new  soil ;  but 
the  expectation  was  continually  frustrated.  According  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  whether  more  or  less  moist,  the  truffles  are 
set  from  2  in.  to  4  in.,  or,  at  the  most,  6  in.,  deep.  The  soil  in 
which  they  were  enveloped  in  their  journey  is  left  upon  them, 
and  the  utmost  efforts  are  made  to  prevent  their  being  exposed 
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to  the  access  of  the  air,  or  even  to  that  of  the  sun's  rays.  On 
this  account,  the  planting  of  them  must  take  place  only  in  the 
evening,  when  the  sun  is  gone  down,  or  in  very  cloudy  weather. 
Holes  of  the  depth  required  must  be  made  beforehand,  the  bot- 
toms of  which  must  be  strewed  with  soil  out  of  the  case;  then 
each  truffle  must  be  carefully  lifted  up,  with  the  soil  that  is 
about  it,  planted,  and  the  soil  that  still  remains  in  the  case  be 
distributed  in  the  holes.  If  the  holes  are  not  filled  with  this, 
they  must  be  filled  with  the  soil  of  their  new  situation,  which 
must  be  moistened  with  repeated  sprinklings  of  water.  The 
new  plantation  must  then  be  amply  covered  with  twigs  cut  from 
the  oak  or  hornbeam ;  and  the  soil  must  be  planted  with  young 
trees  of  these  kinds,  not  crowded,  but  at  such  a  distance  as  to 
give  sufficient  shade,  so  as  to  prevent  the  land  from  being 
dried  up. 

The  best  time  for  transplanting  truffles  is  towards  the  middle 
of  spring  and  in  the  beginning  of  autumn,  about  which  latter 
season  the  frreatest  number  of  half-grown  truffles  is  to  be  found. 
About  this  time,  the  land  is  usually  moist  enough  of  itself,  so 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  water  it  to  prevent  its  being  dried  up. 
But,  in  case  it  should  be  dry  from  great  drought,  it  must  assuredly 
be  moistened  in  this  manner ;  in  doing  which,  the  water,  never- 
theless, must  not  be  poured  on  in  streams,  as  the  germinating 
brood  would  thereby  be  easily  choked,  or  entirely  destroyed. 
It  has  already  been  observed,  that,  in  the  succeeding  autumn, 
the  new  plantation  should  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  oak 
leaves. 

The  plantation  thus  remains  undisturbed  till  the  next  autumn, 
only  that  it  is  to  be  freed  from  large  plants  that  shade  it  too 
much,  and  exhaust  all  the  strength  of  the  soil ;  but  small  fine 
grasses  must  be  suffered  to  remain,  as  they  give  the  ground 
beneficial  shade,  and  prevent  too  great  exhalation.  In  general, 
at  least  in  the  first  years,  let  endeavours  be  made  to  imitate  the 
wood  soil  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  to  obtain  the  sooner  a 
rich  return  of  truffles. 

In  the  first  year,  the  truffles  will  be  little  increased.  These 
fungi  have,  as  yet,  too  little  strength  to  act  powerfully  upon  the 
environs,  and  to  compel  them  to  bring  forth  a  large  number  of 
tubers.  If  the  plantations  have  been  made  in  the  spring,  there 
will  be  found  in  the  next  autumn  some  few  young  truffles,  about 
the  size  of  a  nut,  with  a  yellowish  outer  rind,  and  of  a  spongy 
consistence  ;  an  indication  that  they  must  remain  a  longer  time 
to  attain  their  ripeness,  and,  along  with  it,  their  firm  consistence 
and  dark  colour.  In  the  mean  time,  these  young  truffles  are 
the  most  certain  indication  that  the  plantation  has  succeeded, 
and  that  a  well-furnished  truffle  bed  will  be  obtained  in  the 
sequel.     It  is  very  advisable,  in  a  large  plantation,  to  renew  the 
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plantation  in  the  succeeding  year ;  and,  for  this  reason,  at  the 
first  planning,  to  divide  the  intended  bed  into  two  equal  parts ; 
and,  in  two  consecutive  years,  to  plant  these  fungi  more  towards 
the  middle  than  towards  the  ends.  If  in  one  year  the  planting 
were  to  fail,  the  whole  bed  is  not  therefore  quite  uselessly  pre- 
pared, but  is  at  least  duly  arranged  on  one  side,  by  which 
means  it  will  be  easy  to  furnish  the  second  half  in  the  same 
way. 

Hitherto,  the  question  has  been  only  respecting  wood  soil.  As 
truffles  are  produced  in  this,  so  also  they  may  be  produced  in 
artificial  woods,  and  in  Enjilish  shrubberies.  These  have  also 
commonly  moist  low  situations,  and  oak  trees  also  grow  m  them  ; 
but  places  free  from  trees,  and  the  deep  stratum  of  fruitful  wood 
soil  which  has  arisen  from  decayed  leaves,  are  wanting  in  them. 
From  the  continual  clearing  of  the  plantations,  the  leaves  that 
fall  in  autumn  are  removed,  and  cannot  be  converted  into  that 
fertile  soil  above  mentionec^.  Here,  therefore,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  art. 

In  such  English  plantations,  a  somewhat  moist  place  must  be 
made  choice  of,  in  the  vicinity,  if  possible,  of  a  large  oak,  horn- 
beam, Spanish  chestnut,  or  other  deciduous  tree  with  spreading 
boughs,  which  must  be  freed  from  the  other  trees  and  lofty 
shrubs.  In  such  plantations,  open  grass-plots  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  lofty  tree  are  the  best  calculated  for  the  purpose.  The 
tree,  however,  must  not  be  one  whose  large  leaves  prevent  every 
ray  of  the  sun  and  current  of  air  from  penetrating,  and  which 
form  a  connected  roof,  as  the  different  kinds  of  maples,  horse- 
chestnuts,  planes,  and  other  trees  do.  A  tall  tree  with  small 
leaves  must  be  on  the  south  side  of  the  place  destined  for  a 
plantation  of  truffles,  to  screen  it  from  the  burning  rays  of  the 
southern  sun.  In  a  large  plantation,  a  single  tree  is  insufficient, 
and  more  are  requisite  towards  the  south  side ;  which,  however, 
must  stand  so  far  apart  as  scarce  to  touch  each  other  with  the 
extremities  of  their  boughs.  The  natural  soil  which  is  found 
upon  this  place  must  be  dug  out  the  depth  before  mentioned, 
and  carried  away,  as  it  has  too  litde  resemblance  to  that  of 
ancient  woods  to  be  used  in  the  mixture  of  new  soil  for  the 
truffles.  If  good  wood  earth  of  oaks  can  be  had  in  the  vicinity, 
the  filling  of  the  pit  is  not  at  all  different  from  that  of  lofty- 
woods  previously  directed  ;  but  very  often  there  are  no  woods 
in  the  neighbourhood,  or,  at  least,  no  oak  woods ;  and,  in  that 
case,  soil  produced  from  dung  must  be  mixed  with  very  rich 
vegetable  mould.  This  is  found  under  groups  of  trees  that 
have  stood  a  long  time,  upon  places  that  have  been  long  planted 
with  poplars,  willows,  or  fruit  trees,  or  even  upon  hills ;  but  not 
in  wet  and  marshy  meadows  and  pastures. 

It  often  happens  that  this  natural  soil  is  too  loose  or  too  com- 
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pact.  In  the  first  case,  it  contains  too  much  sand,  and  must  be 
mixed  with  clay  or  loam  ;  but  a  too  compact  soil  has  in  Its  com- 
position too  little  sand,  and  requires  an  atldition  of  loam  or 
meagre  clay.  If  marl  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  neigl)bourhood, 
especially  calcareous  marl,  it  much  improves  the  mixture  ;  but, 
if  there  is  none  at  all  in  the  vicinity,  its  place  must  be  supplied 
by  calcareous  stone  or  pieces  of  chalk  reduced  to  powder.  All 
these  species  of  soil  must,  at  the  same  time  that  the  earth  from 
dung  is  jirepared,  be  brought  together  in  a  heap,  to  which  must 
be  added  as  much  of  the  parts  of  plants,  viz.  the  refuse  of  the 
vegetables  used  in  the  kitchen,  leaves,  sawdust  of  oak  or  other 
deciduous  trees  (but  not  of  pines),  or  wood  earth  from  falls  of 
wood,  as  the  different  soils  occupy  in  space.  Such  a  heap  of 
soil  must  be  turned  over  every  week,  and  moistened  in  dry 
weather ;  and,  if  not  in  the  shade,  must  be  protected  by  a  high 
wall  from  being  suddenly  dried  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  It  is 
advisable,  every  time  that  it  is  turnetl  over,  to  cover  it  with  young 
oak  leaves,  and  to  mix  them  well  with  it  the  next  time  it  is 
tin'ned  over.  For  want  of  the  leaves  of  this  species  of  tree, 
those  of  other  trees  (for  instance,  hornbeams,  beeches,  elms, 
hazels,  and  others)  may  be  taken.  The  heap  having  been  assi- 
duously and  carefully  wrought  over,  the  earth,  in  the  course  of 
the  summer,  will  have  become  very  rich  in  vegetable  soil,  and  in 
the  autumn  may  be  applied  to  the  making  of  the  truffle  bed.  The 
mode  of  making  it  differs  from  that  which  has  already  been  de- 
scribed for  soil  in  lofty  woods,  in  nothing,  except  that,  instead  of 
the  wood  earth,  which  is  there  made  use  of,  this  artificial  earth 
is  taken. 

If  all  the  precepts  which  have  been  given  have  been  observed 
in  planting  the  truffles,  the  proprietor  of  artificial  groups  of 
trees  may  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  raising  fresh  tubers,  as  well  as  the 
proprietor  of  wood  soil.  It  is  advisable  not  to  make  the  first  plant- 
ation too  large,  in  order  at  first  to  have  merely  a  nursery  from 
which  truffles  may  be  taken  at  any  time.  When  this  is  once 
upon  an  estate,  larger  plantations  may  be  made,  which  are  not 
restricted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  but  also  increase  the 
income. 

Plantations  of  truffles  in  large  gardens  are  combined  with 
more  circumstances  and  greater  difficulties.  Here  is  a  want  of 
wood  soil,  oaks,  and  hornbeams,  which  must  be  supplied  or  new- 
planted.  It  would  be  too  tedious  a  process  to  plant  an  oak  in  a 
garden,  and  wait  for  its  spreading  so  far  as  to  afford  the  shade 
necessary  to  a  plantation  of  truffles.  An  old  pear  tree,  a  high- 
trained  apple  tree,  or  several  plum  and  cherry  trees,  will  answer 
the  ])urpose.  In  the  south  of  Germany,  sweet  chestnut  and 
almond  trees  attain  such  a  height  and  spread  of  boughs,  as  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  oak,  and  are  preferable  to  the  before- 
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mentioned  fruit  trees.     Even  in  Italy,  the  delicate  white  truffle 
is  reared  under  chestnut  trees. 

In  most  cases,  oak  leaves,  or,  at  least,  the  leaves  of  the  horn- 
beam, are  to  be  had  in  the  neighbourhood,  or,  at  least,  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  miles.  If,  however,  they  are  not,  which 
would  certainly  be  a  very  extraordinary  case,  a  small  plantation 
of  youn<^  oaks  and  hornbeams,  that  are  not  too  weak,  nuist  be 
made  a  few  years  before,  in  a  corner  of  the  garden,  that  the  ne- 
cessary foliage  may  be  obtained  from  them  ;  or  nurseries  of  both 
species  of  tree  be  raised  from  seed,  that  there  may  be  a  pre- 
vious supply  of  young  trees  for  planting  the  truffle  bed.  This, 
in  most  cases,  will  not  be  necessary,  as  the  young  trees  may  be 
obtained  in  the  environs.  The  preparation  of  the  soil  for  plant- 
ations of  truffles  in  large  gardens  is,  when  a  sufficiency  of  oak 
leaves  can  be  had,  not  difflirent  from  similar  plantations  in 
pleasure  grounds,  only  the  earth  is  more  abundantly  mixed  with 
oak  leaves.  When  all  the  previous  preparations  have  been 
duly  made,  the  truffles  are  to  be  planted  in  the  same  way  that 
they  are  in  the  tall  timber  woods ;  and  the  new  plantation  may 
be  somewhat  thicker  planted  with  young  oaks  and  hornbeams, 
so  as  that  they  may  be  the  most  numerous,  viz.  in  the  proportion 
of  two  thirds  or  three  fourths.  This  truffle  bed  must  also, 
every  autun)n,  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  oak  leaves  about  a  foot 
thick,  that  the  earth  may  by  degrees  impart  to  the  plantations  a 
large  quantity  of  the  matter  of  the  oak  tree.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, it  is  very  advantageous,  if,  instead  of  wood  earth,  pounded 
oak  bark,  or  spent  bark,  that  has  already  been  used  by  the 
tanners,  be  made  use  of;  nevertheless,  the  first  is  more  effica- 
cious, two  thirds  or  three  fourths  of  it  having  more  efficacy  than 
when  the  whole  is  of  spent  bark.  But  a  heap  of  soil  consisting 
of  a  mixture  of  the  two  kinds  of  bark  requires  a  longer  time 
than  the  usual  wood  earth  for  complete  decomposition,  and  for 
becoming  a  useful  earth.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  it 
should  be  prepared,  not  in  the  spring,  but  in  the  autumn  pre- 
ceding, thereby  to  give  it  more  time  to  moulder. 

The  truffle  beds  made  in  gardens  require  constant  attention, 
lest  they  should  be  overshadowed  and  exhausted  by  high-grow- 
ing plants.  All  such  plants  must  therefore  be  early  removed ; 
but  the  kinds  of  grass  that  do  not  grow  too  thick  may  be  spared. 
The  truffle  plantation  must  occupy  the  lowest  situation  in  the 
garden,  that  it  may  not  suffer  from  drought;  but,  as  soon  as  the 
ground  becomes  somewhat  dry,  it  requires  to  be  moistened  by  a 
moderate  watering.  Man,  as  in  all  plantations  in  gardens, 
fields,  and  woods,  has  to  contend  with  many  sorts  of  animals,  which 
force  their  way  into  his  possessions,  and  contend  for  the  property 
which  he  has  assumed.  Truffles  are  also  sought  for  and  con- 
sumed by  many  animals ;  and  they  are  the  more  easily  detected 
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by  these  creatures,  as  they  betray  their  place  of  growth  by  the 
smell  which  they  diffuse  around  them. 

In  a  lofty  wood,  inhabited  by  wild  swine,  it  is  not  advisable  to 
make  a  plantation  of  truffles :  the  swine  would  easily  discover  and 
destroy  them,  especially  as  they  are  fond  of  low  situations.  Red 
deer  and  roes,  which  scrape  out  and  eat  them,  are  less  danger- 
ous. Where,  therefore,  many  red  deer  are  in  a  forest,  the  new 
plantation  must  be  secured  from  their  attacks  by  a  high  hedge. 
This  also  keeps  off  the  fox,  which  attacks  them  in  the  same 
manner  ;  so  also  does  the  badger,  though  this  animal  is  become 
too  rare,  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  to  do  much  damage;  and,  if 
one  should  be  desirous  of  breaking  into  the  truffle  plantation,  it 
would  be  discovered  and  become  the  welcome  prey  of  the  game- 
keeper. More  dangerous  than  these  are  the  squirrels,  which 
are  very  dexterous  in  scraping  up  the  tubers  and  eating  them : 
all  the  squirrels  which  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  new 
truffle  plantations,  must  be  shot.  Mice  also  seek  truffles  that 
are  ripe,  at  which  time  they  betray  themselves  by  their  smell. 
If  the  plantation  be  surrounded  by  a  hedge,  the  mice  may  be 
poisoned,  which  in  one  that  is  not  hedged  about  cannot  be  done, 
lest  the  game  should  be  destroyed.  Mice  live  in  woods  gene- 
rally only  in  society  ;  and,  by  a  little  attention,  may,  in  separate 
places,  be  easily  dug  out,  caught,  and  extirpated. 

The  security  of  truffles  is  combined  with  the  greater  difficul- 
ties in  pleasure-grounds,  which  usually  adjoin  the  open  fields, 
from  which  they  are  visited  by  field  mice.  Here,  catching  and 
poisoning  them  is  a  security  only  when,  at  the  same  time,  the 
whole  of  the  environs  can  be  freed  from  these  voracious 
animals.  Owls  and  crows  are  the  greatest  enemies  of  mice.  If 
these  birds,  especially  the  first,  can  be  habituated  to  dwell  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  truffle  plantations  (which,  through  com- 
plete protection,  it  is  easy  to  effect),  mice  will  not  be  able  to  do  any 
great  mischief,  at  least  not  greater  than  in  every  other  garden 
and  field  plantation.  Snails,  both  the  red  and  the  black  wood 
snails,  are  only  in  wet  weather  injurious  to  plantations  in  which 
the  truffles  lie  too  shallow,  or  rise  quite  above  the  surface. 
Worms  do  much  more  damage,  especially  in  such  truffle  plant- 
ations as  are  made  in  gardens  or  pleasure-grounds.  The  drawing 
here  of  worms  from  the  environs  cannot  be  avoided,  as,  from  the 
cover  of  leaves,  they  lie  warm  in  winter,  and,  from  the  quiet 
which  the  truffle  beds  enjoy,  are  not  disturbed  in  summer.  The 
larvae  of  many  species  of  beetle  (viz.  of  the  ilfelolontha  Z)er- 
mestes  pinipcrda,  M.  horticola,  M.  solstitialis,  A'pate  capucina), 
the  maggots  of  several  flies,  scolopendrae,  millepedes,  &c., 
penetrate  the  truffles  in  all  directions,  give  them  a  bitter  taste, 
and  often  are  the  cause  of  their  death.  That  new  plantations 
sometimes  fail  is  not  to  be  attributed  either  to  a  process  that  is 
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defective,  or  to  the  impossibility  of  completing  a  good  one. 
These  worms  may  be  the  cause  that  all  labour  and  expense  were 
applied  in  vain.  That  plantations  which  are  new  are  the  most 
exposed  to  these  enemies  is  easy  to  be  explained.  ;The  earth  is 
not  yet  sufficiently  penetrated  by  the  tannin  of  the  oak,  which 
is  offensive  to  these  kinds  of  insects,  and  drives  them  away. 
They  are  usually  brought  here  by  the  dung-earth,  especially 
when  it  contains  parts  that  are  not  entirely  converted  into  soil. 
For  this  reason,  the  frequent  turning  of  the  heap  of  earth  is 
necessary.  If,  when  this  takes  place,  it  be  observed  that  many 
worms  have  established  themselves  in  it,  only  let  there  be 
mixed  in  it  some  unslaked  lime,  or  ashes  that  have  not  been 
lixiviated,  which  will  speedily  kill  these  animals.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  heap  must  be  strewed  with  a  thin  layer  of  lime  or 
ashes,  and  then  well  stirred.  The  earth  may  also,  some  time 
before  the  making  of  the  truffle  plantation,  be  shot  into  a  hot 
place,  and  be  completely  dried;  by  which  means  all  the  worms 
will  be  destroyed :  but,  in  this  case,  before  making  the  plant- 
ation, the  earth  must  be  sufficiently  moistened  ;'  and,  from  the 
drying  which  it  has  undergone,  it  will  be  found  to  have  lost  a 
considerable  part  of  its  efficacy  in  manuring. 

If,  by  accident  or  mistake,  the  first  planting  of  truffles  should 
not  succeed,  there  is  only  by  this  a  whole  or  half  a  year's  time 
lost;  but  the  bed  itself  has  gained,  since,  by  means  of  the  de- 
cayed oak  leaves,  a  richer  matter  has  been  imparted  to  the  earth, 
so  that  the  truffles  removed  to  it  in  the  succeeding  autumn  or 
spring  will  succeed  better  and  produce  greater  numbers.  It  is 
advisable,  before  the  repeated  planting  of  the  fungi,  to  dig  over 
the  place  destined  for  them  and  to  manure  it  well  with  oak 
leaves.  If  there  be  time  enough  from  the  moment  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  failure  of  the  plantation,  to  the  time  of  replanting 
it,  this  manuring  with  oak  leaves  may  be  twice,  or  oftener, 
repeated.  Too  much  matter  from  oak  trees  cannot  be  accumu- 
lated upon  the  plantation  ;  since  experience  informs  us  that  the 
taste  of  truffles  growing  wild  in  the  woods  is  more  delicate  and 
aromatic  in  proportion  as  they  have  stood  nearer  to  oak  trees, 
and  have  grown  in  their  shade.  The  same  experience  has  been 
repeated  in  the  case  of  artificial  plantations  of  truffles.  He 
who  bestows  much  diligence  and  great  care  upon  such  plant- 
ations will  secure  to  himself,  in  a  few  years,  a  rich  harvest  of 
well-tasted  tubers,  and  may  thank  the  author  of  this  small 
treatise  for  having  helped  him  to  obtain  them. 

[Our  readers  will  find  a  short  review  of  the  French  trans- 
lation of  this  work  in  our  first  Volume,  p.  320;  and  some  ob- 
servations on  the  culture  of  the  truffle  in  Vol.  II.  p.  480.,  Vol. 
III.  p.  102.,  and  Vol.  IV.  p.  262.] 
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four  plates  ;  35.  coloured,  2s.  3d.  plain.      Edited  by  David   Don, 

Esq.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  King's  College,  and  Librarian  to  the 

Linnaean  Society. 

RjnunculJ^cEjE. 

1631.  CLE'MATIS  14472  florida  [Pax.  mag.  of  bot.  iv.  p.  147. 

*var.  3  Sieboldii  D.  Don    Siebold's    ^    or  10    jn    P.G    Japan    1836    L    s.l    Swt.  Br.  fl.  gard.  396. ; 

"  This  plant  is  one  of  the  valuable  additions  made  to  our 
collections  by  Dr.  Siebold,  by  whom  it  was  introduced  from 
Japan,  of  which  interesting  country  he  is  now  engaged  in  the 
publication  of  a  complete  account  of  the  history,  social  state,  and 
natural  productions." 

"  The  present  plant,"  says  Professor  Don,  "  appears  to  have 
been  regarded  as  a  distinct  species ;  but,  after  a  most  carfeul 
comparison  with  the  ordinary  form  of  C\  florida,  we  are  satisfied 
of  its  being  only  a  variety  of  that  highly  oinaniental  species. 
The  leaves  and  branches  are  rather  more  hairy,  and  the  petals 
suffused  with  violet  spots ;  so  that  the  flower  has,  in  florists' 
languiige,  a  dark  eye.  No  plant,  however,  possesses  stronger 
claims  to  a  place  in  the  flower-garden,  from  its  graceful  habit, 
and  from  the  size  and  beauty  of  its  blossoms.  The  plant  thrives 
best  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  loam,  and  is  increased  by  layers." 
(5tc/.  Br.  Fl.-Gard.,  Aug.) 

Ca  ryophi/Uece. 

1415.  iY  CHNIS 
12006a  *Bungeawa  Fisch.  &  Mey.    Bunge's    £  23      spl    IJ    s    S    China    1834    C    p.l    Bot.  roag.  3594. 

Received  at  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden  (where  it  flowered 
in  a  warm  open  border)  from  Mr.  Booth  of  Hamburg,  under 
the  name  here  adoptetl,  and  evidently  intended  to  conuuemorate 
the  services,  rendered  to  science  and  botany  in  particular,  of 
Dr.  Alexander  Bunge,  who  not  only  accompanied  Professor 
Ledebour  in  his  celebrated  travels  in  the  Altai,  but  was  attached 
to  the  Russian  mission  which  went  to  Pekin,  during  which  he 
collected  many  plants  in  the  north  of  China.  It  is  nearly  allied 
to  L.  grandiflora  Jacq.,  and  was  found  by  Dr.  Bunge  in  a  garden 
at  Pekin.  {Bot.  Mag.,  Aug.) 


supplementaiy  to  Eiicyc.  of  Plants  and  Hort.  Brit.    *   4S1 
Le^uminbsce  §  Papiliondcece. 

3S92.  HOSA'CK/^ 

♦stolon it'era  l.indl.    creeping- rooted    £  A     cu    3    jn    R    N.  Amer.    ?1830    S    s.l    Bot.  reg.  1977. 

A  stoloniferous,  hardy,  herbaceous  plant,  with  a  smooth  taper 
stem.  Among  the  last  seeds  sent  from  California  by  Mr.  Douglas 
were  some  of  this  plant.  It  is  much  larger  than  any  other  known 
species  of  Hosack/a,  forming  a  stout  bush  about  3  ft.  high,  and 
multiplying  itself  readily  by  its  creeping  roots.  "  Although  its 
flowers  are  unattractive,  it  forms  a  good  shrubbery  plant,  where 
it  is  desirable  to  give  the  appearance  of  undergrowth  quickly  ; 
for  it  resembles  a  shrub  during  the  summer,  and  it  spreads  so 
fast  as  soon  to  extend  far  beyond  its  original  station."  It  pro- 
duces abundance  of  seeds  in  August.  The  embryo  has  some- 
times three  cotyledons.      i^Bot,  Reg.,  Aug.) 

1985.  LUPPNUS 

*versicolor  Lirarf/.    party-coloured    ^  A    or  2    m.s    B.Y.P    California    ?1831    S    co    Bot.  reg.  1979. 

*'  A  very  beautiful  perennial  lupine,  introduced  from  Cali- 
fornia by  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  hitherto  but  little 
known.  It  has  been  called  in  the  Society's  garden  a  dwarf 
\uupinus  rivuldris;  but  the  afiinity  of  the  species  seems  to  be  less 
with  L.  rivularis  than  with  L.  nootkatensis,  for  it  has  nothing  of 
an  arborescent  habit.  The  decumbent  habit  of  this  species 
renders  it  well  suited  for  a  bed  in  a  flower-garden:  it  produces 
a  great  profusion  of  its  pale  many-coloured  flowers,  breathing 
the  sweet  perfume  of  the  field  bean  during  all  the  months  of 
May  and  June,  after  which  it  ripens  its  pods,  and  remains 
shabby  for  the  rest  of  the  year."    [Bot.  Reg.,  Aug.) 

Onagrdcece. 

1185.  CLA'RK/^  gaiiroides  Doug.  MS.;  D.  Don  in  Swl.  Br.  Fl.-Gard.,  379.  ;  Gard.  Mag.,  xiii.  p.  216. 
Synonymc :  C.  rhomboidea  Doug,  in  Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  i.  p.  214.;  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  1981. 

Compositae. 

*BAE'R/^  Fisch.  &  Mey.     (In  hononr  of  P>Y)/t'MO)- Sacr,  of  the  University  of  Dorpat.)      [Br.  fl. -gard.  395, 
*chrysustoma  Fisch.  S(  Mey.     golden-anthered     O     el     1     ap.jn     Y     California    1835    S    co    Swt. 

"  A  curious  genus  of  Compositae,  raised  from  seeds  received 
from  M.  De  Fischer,  director  of  the  Imperial  Botanic  Garden  at 
St.  Petersburg,  and  recorded  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Catalogue  of 
Seeds  of  that  garden  for  1835."  It  is  a  native  of  the  Russian 
colony  of  Ross,  in  New  California,  and  is  nearly  related  to  the 
genus  Callichroa.      [S-iUjt.  Br.  Fl.-Gard.,  Aug.) 

HiricdcecE. 

1339.  iJHODOnENDRON  11012  arb6reum  var.  cinnamSmeum  Bot.  Reg.,  1982.;  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  1147. 
Synonyme  :  R.  cinnaraomeum  Wall. 

Mr.  Herbert  informed  Dr.  Lindley  that  the  old  white  variety 
of  R.  arboreum  is  hardy,  and  has  stood  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
in  the  garden  at  Spoffbrth  ;  whence  Dr.  Lindley  infers  that  this 
variety  may  also  possess  the  same  quality.     {Bot.  Reg.,  Aug.) 
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Covent  Garden  Marhet. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     Covent  Garden  Market. 

The  market  has  been"  fairly,  but  by  no  means  heavily,  supplied  during  the 
last  month.  The  weather  being  generally  fine  and  dry,  all  ripe  fruits  have 
met  a  steady  and  regular  demand,  at  prices  which  may  be  considered  remu- 
nerating to  the  growers.  Since  my  last  report,  we  have  experiencetl  two  very 
hio-h  winds,  and  some  considerable  sliowers  of  rain  :  the  former  have  caused  a 
"reat  influx  of  common  apples  and  pears,  blown  from  the  trees,  which  have 
been  literally  given  away,  and  had  the  effect  of  temporarily  depressing  the 
market ;  otherwise,  the  ordinary  fruits  of  the  season  being  in  demand  would 
have  been  considerably  higher  in  prices.  Cherries  were  nuich  damaged  by  the 
wind  and  rain  ;  raspberries  were  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  same  cause. 
Earlv  summer  pears  have  not  been  very  plentiful,  nor  have  apples  been  furnished 
very  abundantly,  in  a  general  way.  Of  wall  fruit  we  have  as  yet  but  little,  nor 
is  the  crop  generally  good.  Vegetables  generally  are  in  supply  quite  equal  to 
the  demand  :  the  prospect  for  them  is  promising.  Potatoes  have  been  excel- 
lent, and  continue  to  be  sui)plied  abundantly.  —  C.  G.  M.     Aug,  24'.  1837. 


The  Cabbage  Tribe. 

Cabbage,  per  doien  : 
White  -  -:        - 

Red  -  -  - 

Plants,  or  Coleworts  - 
Cauliflowers,  per  dozen 
Broccoli,  Cape,  per  bunch    . 

Legwnes. 
Pp.,    C  per  sieve 
•  i  per  sack 
Kidneybeans,  per  half  sieve 
Scarlet  beans,  per  half  sieve 

;   Tubers  and  Roots. 
rper  ton 
Potatoes    -J  per  cwt. 

Ci^er  bushel 
New,  per  pound 
Turnips,  White,  per  bunch  . 
Carrots,  young,  per  bunch   - 
Red  Beet,  per  dozen 
Horseradish,  per  bundle 

The  Spinach  Tribe. 
Spinach,  per  half  sieve 
New  Zealand 

The  Onion  Tribe. 
Onions,  for  pickling,  per  half 

sieve  ... 

Leeks,  per  dozen  bunches    - 
Garlic,  per  pound 
Shallots,  per  pound 

Asparaginous  Plants, 

Salads,  %c. 

Lettuce,  i)er  score : 

Cos  ... 

Cabbage      .  .  - 

Celery,  per  bundle  (12  to  15) 

Pot  and  Street  Herbs. 
Parsley,  per  half  sieve 
Tarragon,  per  dozen  bunches 
Fennel,  per  dozen  bunches  . 
Thyme,  per  dozen  bunches 
Sage,  per  dozen  bunches 
Mint,  per  dozen  bunches 
Peppermint,  dried,  per  dozen 
bunches       ... 
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Marjoram,  per  dozen  bunches 
Savory,  per  dozen  bunches  - 
Basil,  per  dozen  hunches 
Kosemary,  per  dozen  bunches 
Lavender,  per  dozen  bunches 
Tansy,  per  dozen  bunches    - 

Stalks  and   Fruits  for  Tarts, 

Pic/iling,  SjC. 
Vegetable  Marrow,  per  dozen 
Tomatoes,  per  sieve 
Green  Capsicums,  per  hund. 

Edible  Fungi  and  Fiici. 
Morels,  per  pound 
Truffles,  English,  per  pound 

Fruits. 
Apples,  Dessert,  per  bushel: 

Juneating 

Red  Astracan 

Baking  -  -        - 

Pears,  Dessert,  per  half  sieve  : 

Jargonelles 

Citron  dcs  Carmes 
Peaches,  per  dozen 
Nectarines,  per  dozen 
Apricots  -  -  . 

Almonds,  per  peck 
T..  I-.         .    f  per  i  sieve 

Plums,  Dessert,  ^[^er  punnet 
Green  gages,  per  punnet 

Baking,  per  half  sieve 
Cherries,  i>er  pound  : 

Dukes  -  -         - 

Florence  Heart 
Mulberries,  per  gal.  (2  pottles) 
Gooseberries,  per  half  sieve 
Currants,  per  half  sieve  : 

Black  .  .  - 

White 

Red,  for  wine 
Dessert  ... 

Filberts,  English,  per  100  lbs. 
Pine-apples,  per  pound 
Grapes,  hot-house,  per  pound 
Dutch  Melons,  each 

English  ... 
Grapes,  Lisbon,  per  pound  . 
Nuts,  Barcelona,  per  peck 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  A  Series  of  Articles  on  the  Insects  most  injurious  to  Cultiva- 
tors.  By  J.  O.  Westwood,  F.L.S.,  Secretary  to  the  Entomological 
Society  of  London. 

No.  8.     The  small  Ermine  Moth. 

The  injuries  to  which  our  fruit  trees  are  subject  may  be  di- 
vided into  four  kinds: —  1st,  those  by  which  the  young  shoots 
and  buds  are  destroyed ;  2dly,  those  by  which  the  leaves  are 
affected  or  consumed  ;  3dly,  those  by  which  the  fruit,  in  a  more 
or  less  mature  state,  is  destroyed  ;  and,  4thly,  those  by  whicii  the 
bark  is  damaged.  Perhaps  the  second  of  these  injuries  is  of 
the  most  ordinary  occurrence,  and  of  the  greatest  extent ;  for  it 
must  often  necessarily  happen,  that,  should  the  fruit  remain  unat- 
tacked,  the  destruction  of  the  leaves  will  prevent  its  coming  to 
due  perfection. 

Of  the  leaf-destroyers,  the  most  injurious  species  are  those 
which  live  in  society,  enclosing  themselves  in  a  common  web, 
which  they  either  enlarge  from  time  to  time,  or  quit  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  larger  domicile,  in  a  situation  where  they  can 
obtain  a  more  abundant  supply  of  food  than  in  that  which  they 
have  left.  There  are  many  species  of  these  webbed  caterpillars; 
and  their  effect  is  sometimes  so  extensive,  that  not  only  is  the  fo- 
liage completely  consumed,  but  the  fruit  entirely  destroyed,  and 
the  branches  enveloped  in  so  strong  a  tissue  of  webbing,  that 
the  young  shoots,  which  the  tree  may  possibly  possess  the  power 
of  throwing  out,  are  impeded  in  their  growth,  and  unable  to  force 
themselves  through  the  web  with  which  the  branch  is  enveloped. 
The  apple  tree  appears  to  be  more  especially  liable  to  this 
species  of  injury.  At  the  commencement  of  the  month  of  July 
last,  I  observed  this  devastation  carried  to  a  lamentable  extent 
in  the  apple  trees  with  which  the  road  sides  between  Abbeville 
and  Paris  are  planted,  and  which  for  miles  were  completely  de- 
foliated. The  branches  were  covered  with  webs,  and  not  the 
least  portion  of  green  was  to  be  seen;  the  webs  were  suspended 
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-l-S*  Insects  most  injurious  to  Cultivators  :  — 

from  the  branches  in  festoons  reaching  to  the  ground,  which, 
beneath  the  tree,  appeared  carpeted  with  silk,  in  so  remarkable  a 
manner  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  most  incurious  pas- 
senger. J5ome  kinds  of  apples,  however,  as  well  as  the  pear 
trees,  escaped.  It  appeared,  indeed,  surprising,  that  certain  trees 
should  be  untouched,  whilst  the  rest  were  so  completely  de- 
stroyed that  it  was  doubtful  whether  they  would  have  strength 
to  throw  out  fresh  shoots.  This  fact,  however,  depending  upon 
the  nice  discrimination  in  the  taste  of  the  insects,  might  be  bene- 
ficially employed,  by  inducing  the  planting  of  those  varieties 
which  appear  to  be  most  unpalatable  to  these  destructive  crea- 
tures. M.  Audouin,  in  one  of  his  lectures*  delivered  this 
season  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  adverted  to  this  circumstance, 
and  reoretted  that  the  old  law  commandintj  the  inhabitants  to 
uncaterpillar  [dechenider)  the  trees  had  been  suffered  to  fall  into 
disuse. 

I  at  first  considered  that  this  mischief  had  been  done  by  the 
caterpillars  of  the  barred  tree  lackey  moth  (Clisiocampa  cas- 
trensis),  which,  during  the  preceding  month  of  June,  had  been 
very  numerous  on  the  apple  and  some  other  trees  at  Flam- 
mersmith ;  but  M.  V.  Audouin  informed  me  that  it  was  the 
Yponomeuta  padella,  or  small  ermine  moth  of  the  English  col- 
lectors, that  had  attacked  these  trees;  and,  since  my  return,  I 
have  ascertained  from  Mr.  Bainbridge,  and  some  others,  that 
this  moth  has  been  very  injurious  upon  the  apple  trees  round 
London.  Fortunately,  however,  we  can  congratulate  ourselves  on 
its  injurious  propensities  being  far  less  extensive  in  this  country 
than  in  France;  for  never  did  I  witness  in  this  country  such 
wholesale  devastation  as  that  exhibited  by  the  apple  trees  be- 
tween Paris  and  Abbeville,  mentioned  above. 

Order,  Lepid6ptera.|  ^g^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^         33^-^ 

bection,  JNocturna.    J  ^  '  i  / 

Family,  Yponomeutidae  Stephens.     So  named  from  the  typical  genus. 

Genus,  Yponomeuta  Fabriciiis ;  evidently  derived  from  the  Greek  word  hupo- 
nomos  (feeding  secretly,  or  a  burrow) ;  having  allusion  to  the  web- 
spinning  habits  of  the  caterpillars. 

Syn.  of  the  genus,  Phalae^na  Tinea  ]y.  Linn.;  Erminea  Haiuorth;  Nygmia 
Hubner. 

Species,  YponomeiJta  padella.  (  So  named  from  Prunus  Padus,  or  bird  cherry, 
one  of  the  trees  upon  which  it  occasionally  feeds.) 

Syn.  Phalae'na  Z'fnea  padella  Linnceus;  Erminea  padi  Haworth.  (Fig.  117.: 
/of  the  natural  size;  and  e  the  same  magnified,  with  the  wings  expanded.) 


*  I  attended  several  of  these  lectures  (the  entire  course  of  which  consisted 
of  about  fifty,  in  which  the  professor  especially  treated  upon  the  insects 
injurious  to  vegetation)  ;  and  I  was  gratified  at  observing  the  considerable 
number  and  respectability  of  the  audience,  whose  interest  in  the  subject 
was  evinced  by  the  copious  notes  made  by  many  of  them.  Several  ladies 
were  amongst  the  number. 


Smci/l  En)/ 1  fie  Moth.  4-35 


Anterior  wings  ordinarily  of  a  leaden  white,  with  abont  thirty 
remote  minute  black  spots,  disposed  somewhat  regularly  in  lon- 
gitudinal rows,  but  on  the  hinder  margin  they  are  more  irre- 
gular, and  tend  to  a  transverse  disposition  :  cilia  livid.  Pos- 
terior wings  lead-coloured :  cilia  rather  paler.  Extremely 
variable  :  some  examples  having  the  ground  of  the  anterior  wings 
white;  others  with  the  costa  livid,  and  the  inner  margin  white; 
some  with  a  livid  or  pale  lead-coloured  central  cloud;  others, 
again,  entirely  of  a  pale  or  deep  lead  colour;  and  all  interme- 
diate shades  occur:  the  number  of  spots  also  varies.  {Stephens 
Illust.  Brit.  Ent.  Lepid.^  vol.  iv.  p.  243.) 

The  caterpillar  {fig.  117.,  g,  rather  magnified)  of  this  moth 
is  of  an  ashy  white  colour,  with  a  brownish  head,  and  a 
number  of  small  black  spots,  of  which  the  largest  form  a  series 
on  each  side  of  the  body.  It  has  sixteen  feet,  the  three 
anterior  pairs  being  articulated,  and  attached  to  the  three  an- 
terior segments.  The  four  following  pairs  are  membranaceous, 
false,  ventral  legs ;  and  the  terminal  pair  anal,  and  also  mem- 
branaceous. They  are  below  the  middle  size,  and  the  body 
is  smooth.  In  regard  to  the  predilection  of  this  caterpillar  for 
any  particular  kind  of  food,  I  have  already  noticed  that  only 
some  kinds  of  apples  were  affected  ;  which  is  the  more  remark- 
able, because  its  principal  food  (whence  its  specific  name  is  de- 
rived) is  the  bird  cherry,  although  the  white  thorn  is  also  even 
more  subject  to  its  attacks ;  whole  hedges  being  sometimes  en- 
tirely defoliated  in  summer,  and  covered  with  webs.  The  re- 
mark of  De  Geer  and  Reaumur  {Memoires,  tom  ii.  mem.  viii. 
p.  324.),  that  caterpillars,  in  general,  prefer  that  particular  kind  of 
plant  upon  which  they  were  produced,  will  enable  us  in  some 
measure  to  account  for  this  predilection  ;  but,  unless  we  suppose 
that  the  parent  moth  always  chooses,  in  like  manner,  the  kind  of 
tree  upon  which  it  had  fed  whilst  in  the  caterpillar  state  for  the 
reception  of  its  eggs,  we  can  hardly  account  for  the  fact,  that  in 
one  situation  the  white  thorn  alone  is  attacked,  and  the  fruit 
trees  untouched  ;  whilst  in  another  it  is  only  one  kind  of  apple 
tree  that  is  injured. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  history  of  this  insect,  that  it  is  not 
only  social  in  the  caterpillar  state  {Jig.  118.  a),  but  that  it  retains 
its  sociality  during  the  period  of  its  pupation   {b),  the  cocoons 
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being  formed  within  the  web  which  had  served  for  the  abode  of 
the  caterpillars.  These  webs  are  quitted  from  time  to  time,  and 
new  encampments  established  at  short  distances  from  each  other  ; 
hence,  each  brood  constructs  several  webs  in  the  course  of  its 
caterpillar  state;  the  reason  of  which  is,  that  the  caterpillars  do 
not  quit  their  webs  to  feed,  but  only  eat  such  leaves  as  are  en- 
closed in  each  web.  The  number  of"  inhabitants  in  a  colony 
varies  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred;  and,  hence,  the  more 
numerous  the  colony,  the  more  frequently  is  a  change  of  resi- 
dence required.  These  webs  consist  of  a  great  number  of 
threads  not  unlike  spider  webs,  arranged  somewhat  irregularly, 
but  sufficiently  loose  to  enable  the  inhabitants  to  be  seen  through 
the  covering.  The  caterpillars  eat  only  the  parenchyma  of  the 
upper  side  of  the  leaf;  they  also  arrange  their  threads  longi- 
tudinally, each,  apparently,  having  a  thread  of  its  own,  along 
which  it  moves  either  backwards  or  forwards  without  disturbing 
its  neighbours,  which,  when  in  repose,  are  arranged  side  by  side. 
The  larger-sized  nests  include  several  of  the  smaller  branches 
or  twigs  with  their  leaves  ;  and  some  parts  are  of  a  firmer  tex- 
ture than  the  rest,  apparently  for  resisting  the  wet.  When  the 
parenchyma  of  the  upper  sides  of  the  leaves  enclosed  in  the  web 
have  been  consumed,  the  nest  is  abandoned,  and  a  new  one 
made,  enclosing  a  fresh  bunch  of  twigs,  each  of  the  caterpillars 
spinning  a  considerable  number  of  threads;  and  thus,  each 
colony  constructs  as  many  as  six  or  eight  distinct  webs,  dis- 
figuring the  tree,  especially  when,  as  is  often  the  case,  there  are 
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many  societies  established  upon  it.  The  leaves,  thus  hiilf  con- 
sumed, wither  up,  as  well  as  the  young  branches,  for  want  of 
support,  and  the  tree  assumes  the  appearance  of  having  been 
entirely  scorched  up  with  fire.  The  caterpillars  rarely  quit  their 
nests  ;  but,  when  alarmed  or  disturbed,  they  endeavour  to  make 
their  escape  by  spinning  a  long  thread,  and  dropping  to  the 
ground.  When  touched,  also,  they  writhe  about  with  great 
activity,  and  will  run  backwards  nearly  as  fast  as  forwards. 

When  full  grown,  about  the  beginning  of  July,  each  cater- 
pillar encloses  itself  in  a  long  and  nearly  cylindrical  cocoon  of 
white  silk  (j^o-.  117.  d),  of  a  leathery  consistence;  and  these 
cocoons  are  arranged  side  by  side  at  one  end  of  the  nest,  forming 
a  mass  not  unlike,  only  considerably  larger  than,  a  mass  of  ants' 
eggs,  as  the  cocoons  of  the  ant  are  commonly  called.  As  the  whole 
of  a  colony  has  been  reared  from  one  brood  of  eggs,  it  is  gene- 
rally the  case  that  the  entire  number  commence  the  construction 
of  their  cocoons  at  the  same  time,  and  the  whole  are  generally 
completed  in  the  same  day.  In  this  cocoon,  the  insect  imme- 
diately undergoes  its  change  to  the  chrysalis  state  {Jtg.  117.  c) ; 
and  its  chrysalis,  which  does  not  materially  differ  from  those  of 
other  small  lepidopterous  insects,  is  of  a  shining  chestnut  colour. 
It  differs,  however,  from  the  chrysalides  of  the  leaf-rollers,  in  want- 
ing the  tranverse  series  of  hooks  with  which  the  abdominal  seg- 
ments  of  the  latter  chrysalides  are  furnished  ;  and  hence,  when, 
at  the  expiration  of  about  twenty  days,  the  perfect  insect  is  ready 
to  come  forth,  the  insect  being  unable  to  work  the  chrysalis  out 
of  the  cocoon,  the  escape  of  the  imago  is  effected  within  the  latter, 
and  the  moth,  with  its  wings  in  an  unexpanded  state,  makes  its 
way  out  of  one  end  of  the  cocoon,  after  which  its  wings  soon 
spread  to  their  full  size. 

The  perfect  insects,  owing  to  their  very  conspicuous  appearance, 
and  their  great  numbers,  are  to  be  observed  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance flying  over  the  trees  of  hedges.  In  this  state,  their 
only  object  is  to  perpetuate  their  kind.  The  manner  in  which 
the  eggs  ave  deposited,  and  the  young  caterpillars  developed,  ap- 
pears first  to  have  been  noticed  by  Mr.  Major  {Treatise,  p.  51.) ; 
but  subsequently,  with  more  precision,  by  Mr.  Lewis  {Trans. 
Enf.  Soc,  i.  p.  22.).  The  former  writer  states  that,  on  the  29th 
of  July,  he  found  the  parent  coating  her  eggs  over,  which  she 
appeared  just  to  have  been  depositing,  with  gummy  matter 
(employing  her  tail  in  the  operation),  which,  when  dry,  forms  a 
thin  shell  or  scale,  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  On 
the  19th  of  October,  on  examining  the  scale,  he  found  twenty- 
six  caterpillars  existing,  which  he  was  persuaded  had  never  left 
their  abode,  as  at  that  time  all  the  parts  were  completely  shut 
up,  and,  indeed,  the  edges  of  the  scale  were  fast  cemented  to  the 
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branch.  He  thinks  it  probable  that  they  may  derive  some  little 
support  from  the  sap  of  the  branch  under  the  shell  or  covering 
where  they  reside  ;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  they  never  emerge 
from  their  birthplace  to  obtain  food,  or  form  any  additional  re- 
sidence, till  they  are  influenced  by  the  warmth  in  the  following 
spring: — Mr.  Lewis  takes  up  the  observation  where  it  had  been 
left  by  Mr.  Major,  and  states  that,  about  the  time  that  the  trees 
are  coming  into  leaf,  the  caterpillars  make  their  escape;  but  they 
do  not  commence  spinning  webs  immediately  :  they  cannot  yet  eat 
the  epidermis  of  the  leaves,  and  they  require  some  protection 
from  the  cold  and  rain,  which  their  tender  frames  are  not  yet 
fitted  to  endure:  to  effect  this  they  mine  into  the  leaves,  eating 
the  cellular  tissue  only,  and  leaving  the  epidermis  untouched. 
Having  acquired  sufficient  strength  to  withstand  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  to  devour  the  epidermis  of  the  leaves, 
they  make  their  way  out ;  and  the  anxious  gardener,  who  has 
hitherto  only  observed  the  brownness  of  the  leaves  caused  by  the 
mining,  but  which  is  by  him  attributed  to  the  withering  blast 
of  an  easterly  wind,  is  astonished  when  he  perceives  myriads  of 
caterpillars  swarming  on  his  trees,  and  proceeding  with  alarming 
rapidity  in  their  devastating  course.  The  fact  of  their  mining 
sufficiently  exjilains  the  reason  of  their  sudden  appearance:  it 
shows  how  one  day  not  a  single  caterpillar  may  be  visible  on  the 
trees,  and  the  next  they  may  be  swarming  with  larvae,  of  so 
large  a  size  as  to  rebut  the  idea  of  their  having  been  recently 
hatched. 

For  the  destruction  of  these  insects,  various  plans  have  been 
recommended.  Mr.  Major  says  that  nothing  more  is  required 
than  the  application  of  strong  soapsuds  forcibly  applied  with 
the  engine,  so  as  to  break  the  web,  that  the  suds  may  reach  the 
insects.  Where  the  trees  are  not  much  infested,  gather  the  webs 
including  the  caterpillars,  by  hand,  and  destroy  them  in  any  way 
most  convenient.  Care  should,  however,  in  these  cases,  be 
taken  to  kill,  and  not  merely  to  disturb,  the  caterpillars.  Mr. 
Lewis  suggests  the  picking  off  and  burning  of  the  leaves  whilst 
the  caterpillars  are  in  the  mining  state;  the  presence  of  the 
insects  being  indicated  by  the  blighted  outward  appearance  of 
the  leaf:  but  prevention  is  always  better  than  cure,  and  it  seems 
to  me  easier,  as  well  as  more  advantageous,  to  destroy  the  moths 
as  soon  as  they  are  produced,  and  before  they  have  had  time  to 
deposit  their  eggs.  The  generally  simultaneous  appearance  of 
the  entire  brood  in  the  winged  state,  together  with  the  very  con- 
spicuous appearance  of  the  moth,  will  render  this  a  matter  of 
great  facility.  A  sheet  may  be  laid  beneath  the  branches  in  the 
daytime,  which  should  then  be  sharply  struck  with  a  stick;  when 
the  moths,  which  at  that  time  are  sluggish,  will  fall  into  the  sheet, 
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and  may  be  easily  destroyed  ;  and  the  destruction  of  one  moth 
will  thus  prevent  the  injuries  arising-  from  one,  if  not  several, 
colonies  of  caterpillars  in  the  following  season. 


Art.  II.     Some  Account  oj"  Gardens   and  the  State  of  Gardening  in 
the  County  of  Durham.     By  J.  B.  W. 

(^Continued  fi-om  p.  203  ) 

Darlington  is  a  thriving  town,  a  few  miles  on  the  Durham 
side  of  the  Tees,  which  river  separates  the  counties  of  Durham 
and  York.  Its  prosperity  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
coal  trade,  for  which  it  is  a  central  depot,  being  connected  by  a 
railway  with  Wilton  Park  collieiy  and  the  port  of  Stockton,  and 
by  another  railway  with  a  village  called  Croft,  whence  an  ex- 
tensive district  is  supplied  with  fuel.  Several  branches  of  manu- 
facture are  likewise  carried  on  at  Darlington,  but  not  to  any 
great  extent. 

Many  of  the  principal  merchants  and  bankers  have  villas  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  to  some  of  which  neat  gardens  are 
attached.  One  of  the  best  of  these  belongs  to  Joseph  Pease,  Esq., 
jun.,  M.P.  This  gentleman  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  of  whose  creed  it  is  well  known  to  be  a  leading  prin- 
ciple to  abjure  the  "  glitter  and  glare  of  ornament ; "  and  the 
influence  of  this  principle  is  as  visible  in  the  absence  of  archi- 
tectural embellishment  from  the  exterior  of  their  buildings,  as  it 
is  in  the  simplicity  and  neatness  of  their  dress.  All  the  mansions 
that  I  have  seen  belonging  to  gentlemen  of  this  persuasion  have 
a  great  similarity  of  character  :  they  are  plain  brick  structures, 
with,  in  most  cases,  an  equally  plain  portico  at  the  chief  entrance, 
and  generally  having  roses  and  other  flowering  shrubs  trained  up 
the  walls.  Mr.  Pease's  house  and  grounds  occupy  an  angle  formed 
by  thejunction  of  two  public  roads,  which  constitute  the  boundary 
line  on  two  sides:  notwithstanding  this  disadvantage,  however, 
considerable  skill  is  displayed  in  the  laying  out  of  this  circum- 
scribed space,  particularly  in  placing  the  plantations  so  as  effec- 
tually to  hide  the  view  of  the  adjoining  town,  and  in  causing  the 
paddocks  in  front  of  the  house  to  assume  something  of  a  park- 
like character,  by  judicious  planting,  and  the  absence  of  con- 
spicuous fencest  On  the  lawn,  among  many  of  the  less  common 
varieties  of  Quercus,  CVataj^gus,  &c.,  there  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  fern-leaved  beech,  which  appears  to  keep  pace  in  growth  with 
the  common  species.  The  hot-houses  stand  at  the  back  of  the 
lawn,  between  the  mansion  and  the  kitchen-garden.  Stoveplants 
are  grown  in  one,  and  in  the  other  is  the  best  collection  of  pelar- 
goniums I  have  yet  seen  in  the  north;  but,  as  the  roofs  of  these 
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houses  are  loftier  than  common,  and  have  vines  trained  upon  the 
rafters,  they  are  not  well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  plants ; 
neither  do  the  vines  seem  to  succeed  well.  Some  variously 
formed  beds  in  front  of  and  about  these  houses  constitute  the 
flower-garden,  in  which  there  is  a  good  selection  of  herbaceous 
plants,  and  an  excellent  assortment  of  calceolarias,  dahlias, 
and  pansies.  Mr.  Stephenson,  the  gardener,  is  an  inveterate 
hybridiser,  and  has  raised  several  distinct  and  superior  varieties 
of  these  flowers,  and  also  of  pelargoniums  and  petunias. 

In  the  kitchen-garden  (which  is  separated  from  the  flower  de- 
partment by  a  screen  of  trees  and  shrubs),  there  is  a  wall  of 
fine  young  peach  trees,  which,  when  I  saw  them  (June  20.)} 
were  just  recovering  from  the  blighting  influence  of  the  late  un- 
paralleled spring.  The  soil  excavated  from  a  pond  contiguous 
to  the  flower-garden  has  been  turned  to  good  account  in  the 
formation  of  a  small  mound,  upon  the  top  of  which  Mr.  Ste- 
phenson has  constructed  an  exceedingly  pretty  moss-house. 

At  West  Lodge,  late  the  Residence  of  J.  Backhouse,  Esq.,  the 
pleasure-ground  is,  for  a  suburban  place,  extensive ;  and  the 
trees  it  contains  bear  marks  of  greater  age  than  those  usually  seen 
at  such  places.  The  mansion,  too,  looks  more  ancient  than  any 
of  the  surrounding  villas;  and  the  whole  place  has  an  expression 
of  solitude,  which  a  visitor  feels  more  forcibly  from  its  proximity 
to  a  bustling  and  populous  town.  A  large,  but  most  unornamental, 
green-house  stands  in  a  corner  of  this  lawn;  and  joining  this 
house,  at  one  end,  there  is  a  sort  of  home-made  aviary,  one 
division  of  which  has  been  clumsily  metamorphosed  into  a 
plant-house.  But  the  green-house,  although  so  uninviting  in  its 
exterior,  contained,  at  the  period  of  my  visit  (June  20.),  a  large 
collection  of  calceolarias  most  superiorly  cultivated  :  in  fact, 
previously  to  my  seeing  these  plants  1  had  no  conception  of  the 
perfection  to  which  the  calceolaria  might  be  brought  by  care  and 
skill.  The  general  collection  of  green-house  plants  is  respectable ; 
and,  amon<r  them,  I  was  particularly  struck  with  a  beautiful  light- 
coloured  salpiglossis,  called  there  S.  striata.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  pleasure-ground,  a  square  plot  (formerly  the  kitchen- 
garden)  is  laid  out  as  a  geometrical  flower-garden  ;  but  the  beds 
do  not  exhibit  much  variety  or  elegance  of  form.  The  divisions 
between  the  beds  are  of  gravel,  with  box  edgings.  Herbaceous 
plants  occupy  most  of  these  beds  ;  a  few,  however,  are  planted 
with  flowering  shrubs,  as  roses  and  fuchsias;  and  others  are 
devoted  to  bulbs,  which  are  succeeded  by  dahlias  or  annuals. 
There  is  a  small  vinery  in  this  department,  which  is  fitted  up  for 
the  reception  of  plants  in  winter :  vines  are  also  grown  in  the 
lar^-e  green-house ;  but,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  similar  places, 
the  fruit  they  produce  is  not  very  good. 

In  the  melon-ground  I  noticed  a  fine-looking  variety  of  cucum- 
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ber,  called  somebody's  wbite-spined.     Of  melons,  the  Egyptian 
green-fleslied  is  preferred  to  all  otliers. 

In  the  kitchen-garden  (which  stands  behind  the  flower-garden 
and  the  melon-ground)  a  highly  picturesque  Swiss  cottage  has 
lately  been  erected  for  the  gardener,  Mr.  Lawson. 

The  mansion  is  well  situated  on  the  brow  of  a  gentle  slope, 
looking  to  the  east,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Cleveland 
Hills  over  the  intervening  vale.  Here  there  is  a  very  pretty  lawn 
in  front  of  the  house,  but  no  regular  flower-garden ;  and  the 
kitchen-garden  is  merely  a  narrow  slip  ;  it,  however,  can  boast 
of  a  wall  of  the  best  peach  and  apricot  trees  that  I  have  seen  for 
some  years. 

A  lew  hundred  yards  from  the  last-mentioned  place,  and  pos- 
sessing similar  natural  advantages,  is  Polam  Hill^  the  residence  of 
another  of  the  Messrs.  Backhouse.  But  the  grounds  at  this  place, 
in  <]etiance  of  their  natural  capabilities,  exhibit  a  wretched  per- 
version of  taste,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  a  total  absence  of  taste, 
in  the  laying  out.  Seen  from  a  slightly  raised  grass  terrace  on 
the  south  front,  the  pleasure-ground  greatly  resembles  a  game- 
cover,  in  which  the  trees  have  been  planted  "  without  end  or 
aim,"  except  for  producing  shelter.  The  terrace  is  continued 
along  the  east  front;  and  a  gravel  walk  leading  from  it  descends 
by  a  few  steps  into  a  small  geometrical  flower-garden  on  the 
north  side  of  the  mansion.  The  kitchen-garden  here  is  of  a  good 
size,  and  two  hot-houses  in  it  contain  the  best- managed  vines 
that  have  come  under  my  observation  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Darlington.  These  houses  are  heated  by  hot  water,  and,  in  winter, 
are  filled  with  pelargoniums  and  other  flowering  plants,  in  the 
culture  of  which  Mr.  Byears,  the  gardener,  is  said  to  excel. 

When  the  convenience  and  cheapness  of  fuel  are  considered, 
it  is  rather  a  matter  of  susprise  that  the  forcing  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  is  so  little  practised  round  Darlington.  Not  one  of 
the  four  gardens  above  described  contains  a  peach-house;  nor 
does  the  grape  appear  to  form  part  of  the  dessert  earlier  than  the 
end  of  June  or  the  beginning  of  July.  Floriculture,  in  its  many- 
coloured  mantle,  is  decidedly  in  greater  favour  than  its  more 
substantial  relative,  horticulture,  although  its  claims  to  our  con- 
sideration are  unquestionably  of  a  much  weaker  character.  I  do 
not  sympathise  in  taste  with  that  celebrated  personage  who  ex- 
claimed, "  Of  all  the  flowers  in  the  garden,  give  me  the  cauli- 
flower ;"  still  the  immense  importance  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
as  articles  of  subsistence,  leaving  out  of  view  the  comforts  and 
pleasures  they  aftord  us,  assuredly  demands  for  them  the  highest 
rank  in  our  estimation. 

August,  1837. 


44-2  On  acdimutisiug  exotic  Plants 

Art.  III.      Oh  accUmatising  exotic  Plants  in  British  Gardens. 
By  N.  M.  T. 

NoTM'iTHSTANDiNG  the  Small  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  acclimatisinu'  exotics,  it  is  evident  that  a  numerous  class  of 
these  plants,  when  in  proper  condition,  are  capable  of  bearing 
the  severity  of  our  winters.  Of  this  fact,  the  great  numbers 
that  survive  the  first  winter  after  planting  out  afford  a  most 
convincing  proof;  and,  by  paying  a  little  attention  to  the  subject, 
we  find  that  those  that  die  are  destroyed  by  the  shortness 
of  our  summer,  rather  than  the  severity  of  our  winter.  We 
often  find  a  plant  that  has  stood  several  hard  winters  cut  off 
in  one  that  is  comparatively  mild ;  and,  therefore,  its  death  must 
be  attributed  to  the  condition  of  the  plant,  not  to  the  great 
degree  of  cold  to  which  it  is  exposed. 

At  midsummer,  I  planted  out  several  sorts  :  all  of  them  had 
completed  their  growth  for  the  season  ;  consequently^,  they  had 
the  rest  of  the  summer  to  ripen  their  wood,  and  form  vigorous 
buds  for  next  season.  Those  planted  out  a  year  sooner  are 
in  a  very  different  condition:  they  have  merely  begun  to  grow, 
and  will  scarcely  have  completed  their  growth  before  winter; 
it  will  therefore  be  found  that  their  shoots  are  green,  full  of  sap, 
and  altogether  unable  to  resist  any  degree  of  cold.  If  they  are 
not  completely  killed  by  the  first  frost,  their  shoots  will  be 
destroyed  to  a  few  of  the  first-formed  buds,  which  will  make  an 
effort  to  expand,  until  the  tree  is  completely  worn  out.  Two 
or  three  years,  according  to  circumstances,  will  put  an  end  to 
this  stunted  existence.  That  many  plants,  when  planted  out, 
will  perish,  even  under  the  best  management,  is  evident;  still 
I  consider  the  rapid  decline  of  many  may,  in  a  great  measure, 
be  attributed  to  the  treatment  they  receive.  At  the  approach 
of  winter,  while  yet  green  and  full  of  sap,  they  are  cooped 
up  in  some  sort  of  covering ;  where,  in  a  close,  putrid,  rotting 
atmosphere,  ready  for  every  frost,  they  are  compelled  to 
remain  (should  they  survive)  until  spring.  On  the  first  few 
fine  days  that  may  then  occur,  the  covering  is  partly  or  wholly 
removed  ;  lest  its  shelter  should  induce  the  plants  to  precede 
the  season.  A  plant  thus  deprived  of  protection,  when  it  is 
most  necessary  to  its  existence,  has  its  juices  chilled  and  stag- 
nated; the  bursting  bud,  or  young  shoot,  is  destroyed  ;  and  the 
plant,  thus  checked  in  its  vegetation,  is  left  to  produce  a  few 
green  and  feeble  shoots,  late  in  autumn.  Yet  a  plant,  so 
plainly  destroyed  by  its  treatment  in  spring,  is  calmly  placed 
to  the  account  of  the  deaths  occasioned  by  the  severity  of  the 
succeeding  winter.  But  this  treatment  ought  not,  in  every  case, 
to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  gardener  :  his  employer  is  often 
altogether   to    blame.       The    unsightly    objects    of    protection 
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become  unbearable  eyesores  in  spring;  and,  as  such,  they  must 
be  removed,  at  whatever  risk.  The  gardener,  who  is  thus 
compelled  to  expose  his  plants,  is  often  doomed  to  find  those  he 
left  rich  in  foliage,  a  putrid  wreck. 

If  such  a  practice  so  materially  shortens  the  duration  of 
tender  plants,  might  not  one  more  natural  do  much  to  avert 
such  a  calamity  ?  As  many  of  them  are  able  to  withstand  our 
winters,  protection,  except  in  cases  of  extreme  severity,  is 
unnecessary.  But  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  call  them 
into  early  and  vigorous  action,  and  thereby  to  lengthen  the 
duration  of  summer,  so  that  they  may  be  able  completely  to 
establish  themselves  before  winter.  To  accomplish  this,  I 
would  extend  the  winter  protection  to  the  roots  and  stems  only ; 
and  withold  the  rest  until  early  in  the  spring.  Exotics  naturally 
commence  growing  much  sooner  than  our  climate,  without 
some  artifice,  will  admit.  Protection,  applied  at  the  time  they 
are  thus  excited,  must  be  extremely  grateful,  and  in  some 
it  will  act  like  spring.  Instead  of  being  removed  as  the  season 
advances,  such  protection  ought  to  be  augmented,  and  every 
stimulus  applied  and  continued,  until  summer  be  finally  esta- 
blished, and  a  recurrence  of  hard  weather  out  of  the  question. 
Plants  thus  forwarded  would  be  able  to  make  the  most  of  every 
gleam  of  summer,  and  would  be  ready  to  retire  to  rest  at  its 
decline. 

Such  a  system  of  protection  would  be  attended  with  splendid 
results,  were  the  portable  glass  structures  that  you  have  so 
often  recommended  in  general  use :  nothing,  but  our  bigoted 
adherence  to  that  which  is^  could  so  long  have  kept  them  from 
occupying  the  station  that  they  must  some  day  hold  in  the 
establishment  of  the  horticulturist.  A  fixed  peach-house  or 
vinery  will  probably  be  as  great  a  curiosity  in  the  next  century 
as  a  curvilinear  one  would  have  been  in  the  last.  Who  would 
raise  an  expensive  fixed  structure,  that  could  be  used  only  half 
the  year,  when  a  portable  one  would  cost  less,  and  might  be 
employed  to  advantage  every  day?  When  such  a  revolution 
takes  place,  it  must  be  a  death-blow  to  curvilinears ;  for,  with  all 
their  docility,  I  do  not  think  they  could  be  adapted  to  the 
migratory  system.  I  am  not  by  any  means  hostile  to  curvilinear 
houses :  I  know  them  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  many 
things,  according  to  the  present  mode ;  and,  were  I  a  pro- 
prietor regardless  of  expense,  and  anxious  for  something  to 
look  at,  I  should  most  probably  raise  one  with  more  curves 
than  ever  graced  yours  at  Bayswater.  But,  were  I  to  erect 
what  I  consider  would  be  most  useful,  I  would  not  think  of 
building  a  fixed  glass  structure  for  plants  of  any  sort. 

I  have  by  me  plans  of  several  of  my  proposed  movable 
structures  ;  and,  if  you  think  that  they  can  interest  any  of  your 
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readers,  they  are  at  your  service.  [We  shall  be  exceedingly 
glad  to  receive  these  plans.] 

Should  my  remarks  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  paper  meet 
your  approbation,  I  hope  tiiat,  in  more  forcible  language,  you 
will  press  them  on  the  attention  of  your  readers :  there  is 
something  in  the  present  practice  radically  wrong. 

Folkstone.  August  4.  1837. 


Art.  IV.  On  the  Propagation  of  the  Pine  and  Fir  Tribe,  and  other 
Coniferce,  by  Cuttings.  By  T.  M.  Lindsay,  Gardener  at  High 
Clare. 

From  some  time  previous  to  the  summer  of  1835,  on  to  the 
present  time,  I  have  taken  considerable  pains  to  ascertain  the 
best  possible  means  of  procuring  plants  of  those  species  of  Co- 
niferae  which,  at  present,  are  extremely  rare  in  this  country,  and 
yet  ver^f  desirable;  and  of  the  seeds  of  which  there  are  so  many 
difficulties  attending  the  procuring  and  impoi'tation,  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  those  who  wish  to  have  such  things,  to 
devise  some  other  means  of  procuring  them  than  that  of  raising 
them  from  seed. 

Having  been  successful  in  raising  a  few  of  the  scarcer  species, 
and  also  some  of  the  more  common,  by  cuttings,  and,  with  no 
great  deal  of  trouble  or  attention,  I  have  at  last  arrived  at  a  con- 
clusion, that  the  whole  tribe  of  Coniferas,  in  the  absence  of  seeds, 
may  be  very  advantageously  raised  by  cuttings.  The  species 
that  I  have  I'aised  by  cuttings  are  as  follows :  — 

Z'a'xin^  Richard.  A^hie  amabilis. 

Taxus  baccata  var.  variegata.  '1.  , 

"^  Pichta. 

Cupre'ssin^  Richard,  Picea. 

J^uniperus  recurva.  excelsa. 

Tournefortw.  ,  .     ^^&'^-  , 

expansa.  ;Jf  ^'^  imcrocarpa. 
prostrata. 
nana. 


Cedrus  Libani. 

Dcodara. 
Pinus  excelsa. 
^BiE'TiNiE  Richard.  monticola. 


^^bies  Morinda.  Cembra 

DouglasH.  halcpensis. 

MenziesiV.  sylvestris. 

Webbi«?2«.  ^  Araucdrin  imbricata. 

Clanbrasihawa.  Cuiininghainia  lanceolata. 

I  have  found  the  autumn  the  best  time  to  put  in  the  cuttings ; 
and,  though  the  early  spring  will  answer  the  purpose,  I  have  not 
found  success  so  certain  at  that  season.  The  sort  of  cuttings  I 
prefer  are  the  smallest  I  can  select,  from  2  in.  to  3  in.  long,  of  the 
current  year's  growth,  just  as  the  wood  has  ripened;   say  about 
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the  besinninor  or  end  of  October.  The  cuttings  should  be  taken 
off  close,  at  the  commencement  ot  the  season's  growth  ;  or  if 
stripped  off,  and  then  cut,  so  much  the  better.  I  have  found 
silver,  or  pure  white,  sand,  with  a  small  portion  of  peat  or  heath 
mould,  answer  the  purpose  better  than  sand  alone.  With  re- 
spect to  bottom  heat,  I  have  been  successful  both  with  and  with- 
out it;  but  should  certainly  say  that  a  little,  at  a  certain  season, 
was  of  service,  although  by  no  means  when  the  cuttings  are  first 
put  in.  I  would  recommend  the  cuttings,  for  the  first  five  or  six 
weeks,  to  be  covered  with  a  bell-glass,  and  placed  in  a  shaded 
part  of  any  house  or  pit  where  the  thermometer  generally  stands 
about  60° ;  after  which  they  may  have  a  little  bottom  heat, 
which  may  be  increased  until  they  are  rooted.  It  is  doubted  by 
many,  whether  plants  of  Coniferae  raised  from  cuttings  will  ever 
form  leaders,  like  seedling  plants,  unless  a  leader  be  selected 
for  the  cutting.  I  can  only  say  that  all  1  have  raised  have  formed 
good  leaders,  and  many  of  them  have  grown  6  in.  this  season 
(1837).  It  is  well  known  to  many  that  the  common  spruce  fir  and 
others  will,  in  certain  situations,  layer  themselves,  and  from  the 
points,  &c.,  of  their  lower  branches  throw  up  as  good  trees  as 
the  original.  In  the  statement  of  the  "Whim  Spruce"  (p.  249.)> 
and  also  on  this  estate,  we  have  instances  of  the  common  spruce 
performing  exactly  the  same  thing;  and  here,  in  many  in- 
stances, they  have  formed  the  fourth  tree  from  the  original,  the 
situation  being  quite  different  from  that  at  the  Whim,  and  an 
exposed  place  on  a  solid  bed  of  chalk.  When  layers  are 
found  to  form  good  leaders,  I  think  cuttings  are  quite  as  likely 
to  do  so. 

High  Clere,  July  20.  1837. 


Art.  V.  x4.n  Account  of  the  Mode  in  which  the  large  Palm  at  Hale 
Hall,  Lancashire,  tvas  lowered  Five  Feet.  By  John  Nickson, 
Gardener  to  J.  J.  Blackburn,  Esq.,  M.P.,  at  Hale  Hall. 

The  following  is  the  method  in  which  the  large  palm  at  Hale 
Hall  was  lowered  5  ft.  in  April,  1834  ;  and  I  shall  feel  proud  if 
you  think  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  Magazine. 

The  Sdbal  Blackburn/«««  (a  description  and  history  of  which 
are  given  in  Vol.  V.)  becoming  too  high  for  the  house,  I  received 
permission  to  lower  it,  which  I  accomplished  in  the  following 
manner  :  — 

For  several  months  previous  to  the  undertaking,  the  house 
was  kept  at  a  low  temperature,  and  water  was  withheld  from  the 
roots,  in  order  to  suspend  the  growth  of  the  tree,  and  enable 
it  to  withstand  the  operation.  A  drain  was  also  cut,  of  suffi- 
cient depth  to  keep  the  foundation  dry.     I  then  commenced  by 
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cutting  a  broad  trench  round  the  wall,  which  I  expected  en- 
closed the  roots,  but  found  they  had  penetrated  througli  several 
fissures  to  the  full  extent  of  the  house.  Believing  the  destruc- 
tion of  these  might  prove  injurious,  I  had  them  carefully  taken 
up,  the  wall  removed,  and  the  roots  placed  upon  the  ball,  and 
covered  with  mats,  to  protect  them  from  injury.  The  trench 
was  then  continued  8  ft.  deep,  which  left  the  tree  upon  a  square 
base  of  marl,  which  I  caused  to  be  stayed  on  all  sides  to  keep 
it  upright.  A  cut,  18  in.  wide,  and  24  in.  deep,  was  then  made 
underneath  the  roots,  from  north  to  south,  and  one  also  from 
east  to  west,  which  reduced  it  to  four  pillars,  that  gradually 
gave  way  by  the  weight  of  the  tree,  as  the  base  of  each  pillar 
was  diminished.  This  was  repeated  until  the  tree  was  brought 
(without  the  least  shock)  to  the  required  depth.  The  wall 
was  then  rebuilt,  leaving  a  space  of  9  in.  I'ound  the  wall, 
which  was  filled  with  fresh  sandy  soil,  and  the  roots  spread 
therein  as  the  wall  advanced.  This  being  completed,  the 
trench  was  then  filled  with  warm  oak  leaves,  diffusing  a  mild 
heat  through  the  ball,  which  was  watered  by  a  gentle  stream, 
until  the  whole  mass  became  saturated  ;  the  house  was  then 
kept  warm  and  moist ;  and  the  tree,  thus  excited,  soon  exhibited 
a  growth  at  each  extremity  that  removed  all  apprehensions  for 
its  safety.  When  the  heat  of  the  oak  leaves  had  declined,  and 
a  renewal  was  no  longer  necessary,  I  had  them  removed,  and 
the  space  filled  with  broken  bricks,  to  keep  it  dry;  upon  these  a 
walk  is  formed  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  roots,  commu- 
nicating by  steps  with  the  front  and  back  paths  of  the  house. 
The  sides  are  supported  by  rockwork,  planted  with  moss,  fern, 
and  other  umbrageous  plants,  which  has  certainly  improved  the 
appearance  of  the  palm,  and  added  novelty  to  the  arrangement. 

I  was  informed  by  many  for  whose  horticultural  skill  I  have 
great  respect,  that  I  was  running  great  risk  of  depriving  this 
country  of  one  of  its  greatest  vegetable  ornaments,  or,  at  least,  of 
bringing  on  a  sickly  appearance,  if  not  sudden  death  ;  but,  with 
confidence  in  the  above  arrangements,  which  I  had  planned 
after  long  consideration,  I  persevered,  and  have  now  the  satis- 
faction to  see  it  flowering  for  the  fourth  time  in  its  new  situation, 
and  growing  as  vigorously  as  ever. 

Hale  Hall,  Aug.  18.  1837. 


Art.  VI.     A  Mode  of  training  the  Sweet  Pen   in  Floxuer- Gardens. 
By  John  Fyffe,  Gardener  at  Milton  Bryant. 

The  sweet  pea  is  esteemed  by  most  lovers  of  the  flower- 
garden  for  its  rich  profusion  of  flowers,  and  the  delicate  perfume 
which  they  put   forth  after  a  refreshing  shower.     We  conse- 
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quently  meet  with  it  in  most  of  our  flower-gardens,  either  in 
rows  or  patches,  supported  in  the  common  way  by  brushwood 
stai<es ;  though  this  method  is  very  unsightly  to  the  eye  of  a 
lover  of  neatness  and  order,  makinir  the  flower-garden  resemble 
the  kitchen  department,  from  whicii  it  ought  to  be  kept  quite 
distinct. 

The  method  which  I  have  adopted  for  training  the  sweet  pea 
is  this  :  —  Having  procured  a  quantity  of  straight  hazel  rods  about 
the  length  of  6  ft.,  I  cut  them  down  the  centre,  painting  them 
with  light  green  paint,  and  place  them  in  the  manner  shown  in 
^g.  119.;  fixing  them  firmly  in  the 
ground,  and  tying  them  at  the  top 
with  small  twine.  When  finished  in 
the  above  manner,  they  have  a  much 
neater  and  more  agreeable  appear- 
ance to  the  eye  of  a  lover  of  floricul- 
ture, than  rough  brushwood  stakes, 
which  are  so  unsightly,  and  appear 
so  unsuitable  among  delicate  flowers. 
After  the  hazel  rods  are  fixed  in  the 
above  manner,  I  plant  the  peas  among 
some  rich  stuff  along  the  bottom,  in  a 
row  (having previously  forwarded  them 
in  a  cold  frame) ;  and,  by  tying  them 
neatly  to  the  trellis  with  matting  as 
they  advance,  they  will  have  a  neat 
and  light  appearance  when  the  trellis 
is  covered. 

I  also  think  that  fuchsias,  helio- 
tropes, salvias,  salpiglossises,  eccre- 
mocarpuses,  lophospermums,  coboeas, 
tropaeolums,  maurandyas,  rhodochi- 
tons,  &c.,  would  look  very  well  trained 
in  the  above  manner,  the  height  of 
the  stakes  being  regulated  according  to  the  growth  of  the 
different  species. 

There  are  several  plants  trained  in  this  manner  here,  and  they 
have  a  good  effect.  The  good  taste  which  Mrs.  Mansfield 
possesses  for  flowers,  induces  her  to  spare  no  expense  in 
beautifying  and  adorning  the  flower-garden. 

Melton  Bryant^  July  17.  1837. 


Art.  VII.     On  the  Culture  of  an  early  Crop  of  Melons. 
By  James  Cuthill. 

It  is  always  my  earnest  wish  to  lay  before  my  brother  gar- 
deners, any  improvement  that  it  may  be  my  good  luck  to  find  out, 
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liojMng  that  they  ^vill  do  the  same  in  return.  Publicity  has  done 
much  for  our  business  these  last  ten  years ;  but  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  there  are  some  gardeners  who  condemn  all  writers  and 
books  upon  gardening,  and  wlio  yet  take  in  all  gardening  pub- 
lications, and  very  much  profit  by  them,  though  they  never 
make  known  their  own  improvements.  I  have  been  requested 
by  several  of  my  acquaintances  to  inform  them  if  I  had  made 
any  improvement  in  the  culture  of  early  melons;  and  I  have 
taken  the  only  way  to  inform  them  that  all  gardeners  should 
take ;  that  is,  in  a  public  way.  The  melons  that  I  cultivate  for 
the  first  crop  are  the  early  Cantaloup,  not  the  golden.  Its 
greatest  weight  is  about  two  pounds ;  its  flavour  is  good  when 
grown  wiih  plenty  of  sun ;  but,  like  all  other  early  fruits 
that  are  forced  without  much  sun,  the  flavour  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  be  so  good,  and  more  particularly  in  such  seasons  as 
we  have  had  of  late.  During  the  last  spring,  up  to  the  13th  of 
May,  we  had  only  150  hours'  sun  altogether.  The  seeds  of 
my  early  melons  were  sown  upon  the  30th  of  January,  once 
topped,  and  planted  in  the  pit  the  8th  of  March :  they  showed 
fruit  April  1st,  and  set  upon  the  5th,  which  fruit  they  ripened 
upon  the  5th  of  May;  and  upon  the  13th  of  last  May  a  medal 
was  awarded  for  one  of  mine  at  the  London  Society.  Now,  the 
grand  secret  (and  when  the  idea  first  struck  me  I  was  quite 
enraptured,  well  knowing  that  it  was  good)  is  this:  —  As  soon  as 
the  melon  was  the  size  of  a  walnut,  I  covered  it  with  a 
propagating  glass,  which  I  filled  with  sand;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  plunged  a  thermometer  into  the  sknd,  which  generally 
stood  about  90°,  while  the  atmosphere  of  the  pit  stood  about 
75°.  Later  than  May,  the  plan  will  not  answer,  because  we 
allow  the  lining  to  get  low.  1'he  great  thing  in  my  improve- 
ment is,  that  the  gardener  can  get  early  melons  whether  there  is 
sun  or  not.  To  the  above,  I  shall  add  a  few  useful  hints.  In 
the  first  place,  I  never  top  young  plants  more  than  twice :  if 
topped  more,  they  throw  out  more  vine  than  is  wanting;  and  then 
the  knife  is  used,  which  they  dislike  above  all  things.  Secondly, 
after  the  hills  are  first  made,  I  do  not  add  to  them,  but  mould  all 
over  the  pit ;  so  that  at  each  moulding  the  roots  are  starting 
upwards.  Thirdly,  watering  is  done  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
in  order  to  steam  the  plants  and  to  keep  down  insects,  but 
never  upon  the  centre,  for  fear  of  canker.  Fourthly,  I  prefer 
having  the  fruit  a  good  distance  from  the  roots;  as,  when  the 
sap  has  to  pass  so  many  leaves  and  joints,  the  fruit  are  un- 
doubtedly better-flavoured.  The  compost  I  use  is  loam  and 
dung,  not  too  hard  pressed. 

Dyrham  Park  Gardens,  August  15.  1837. 
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Art.  VIII.  On  the  forcing  of  early  Cucnmhers  in  Pits  heated  by  Fires. 
By  J.  WiGHTON,  Gardener  to  Lord  StafFordj  Cossey  Hall. 

This  method  possesses  a  decided  advantage  over  the  old  plan 
of  beds  made  with  manure,  which  are  very  uncertain,  and  at- 
tended with  great  trouble.  Beds  made  with  dunfj  soon  lose 
their  heat,  which  must  be  renewed  by  linings  of  manure  ;  and 
these  often  burn  the  roots  of  the  plants.  If  great  care  be  not 
also  taken,  the  steam  from  the  dung  will  make  its  way  into  the 
beds,  and  destroy  the  plants.  The  heated  vapour  from  the 
dung,  when  it  penetrates  the  beds,  is  injurious  to  the  plants; 
and,  in  dull  weather,  it  keeps  the  beds  in  a  wet  state,  so  that  the 
plants  will  become  sickly,  if  they  do  not  decay  with  damp. 

All  this  is  prevented  by  forcing  with  fire  heat;  for  the  heated 
flue  prevents  the  necessity  of  using  linings  of  manure,  and  keeps 
the  pits  dry,  and  free  from  noxious  vapours.  There  is,  also,  no 
danger  of  burning  the  roots  of  the  plants,  as  the  flues  are  above 
the  soil.  The  pits  are  filled  with  oak  leaves,  and  thus  keep  their 
heat  for  a  long  time. 

One  of  my  pits  is  heated  by  hot  water.  This  I  consider  pre- 
ferable to  brick  flues  for  pits  ;  because  the  pipes  occupy  less 
room,  the  heat  is  more  steady  and  uniform,  and  less  fire  is  requi- 
site. I  keep  the  pits  up  to  from  G0°  to  75°  of  Fahrenheit ;  and 
use  no  covering  at  night,  unless  the  weather  be  very  cold.  I 
allow  one  plant  only  to  a  light;  sprinkle  the  plants  every  morn- 
ing and  evening  with  water  a  little  warmed;  and  pour  some  on 
the  flues,  to  produce  a  steam,  which  greatly  promotes  the  growth 
of  the  plants. 

As  old  customs  are  not  easily  relinquished,  various  objections 
will  probably  be  raised  against  this  method.  In  the  first  place, 
it  may  be  objected  that  the  expense  would  be  greater  than  the 
old  method  with  manure  ;  secondly,  that  the  dry  heat  will  en- 
courage the  red  spider ;  and  thirdly,  that  it  will  never  answer  to 
set  a  large  pit  to  work  in  order  to  raise  a  few  plants. 

To  the  first  objection,  it  may  be  replied,  that,  where  a  good 
deal  of  forcing  is  going  forward,  a  supply  of  early  cucumbers  is 
highly  desirable  ;  and,  if  they  ai-e  grown  for  sale,  they  will 
amply  pay  for  the  expense  of  firing.  To  the  second,  I  have 
used  the  fire  pits  for  eight  years,  and  never  found  the  red  spider 
more  common  than  in  the  old-fashioned  beds.  They  are  kept 
off"  by  the  watering  and  steaming.  To  the  third,  I  may  observe 
that  my  plants  are  raised  in  one  of  the  forcing-houses.  Since 
this  method  of  growing  cucumbers  has  been  adopted,  I  have 
been  very  successful,  and  have  not  had  half  the  anxiety  which 
was  inseparable  from  the  old  plan  of  betis  with  manure. 

Cosscij  Hall,  Feb.  10.  1837. 
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Art.  IX.     On  the  Culture  of  the  Pea.     By  A.  Forsyth. 

The  best  sorts  that  I  am  acquainted  with  are,  the  early 
frame,  early  Warwick,  Bishop's  early  dwarf,  Spanish  dwarf, 
Knight's  wrinkled  marrow  (tall  and  dwarf),  blue  Prussian, 
dwarf  green  imperial,   Charlton. 

Peas  are  forced,  in  pots  (about  12  plants  in  a  16-sized  pot), 
placed  on  the  shelves,  or  planted  out  in  the  area  of  the  peach- 
house,  or  any  other  forcing-house  where  a  mild  temperature  is 
maintained;  and,  ifplenty  of  air  can  be  given,  without  injury  to  the 
fruit  trees,  and  the  pea  blossoms  can  be  brought  anywise  near 
the  glass,  most  of  the  early  varieties  will  succeed  well :  early 
frame  and  early  Warwick  I  should  prefer. 

To  obtain  an  early  crop  in  the  open  border,  the  simplest  and 
surest  system  that  I  have  proved  is  as  follows  :  —  About 
Martinmas,  sow  a  bed  of  peas,  as  thick  as  one  seed  can  lie 
by  another;  say,  nine  seeds  in  a  square  inch:  at  this  rate,  a 
square  foot  of  seed-bed  will  plant  54  ft.  of  row,  at  two  plants  to 
an  inch;  or,  a  bed  13  ft.  long,  and  5  ft.  wide,  will  give  plants  for 
20  poles  of  ground;  and  can  be  protected  (see  my  article  on 
strawberries)  with  four  mats,  erected  on  a  few  straight  sticks, 
which  any  labourer  may  get  up  in  one  hour ;  and  can  be  covered, 
or  uncovered,  in  one  minute.  Early  in  March,  they  maybe  planted 
out  in  drills,  G  in.  and  3  ft.,  alternately,  apart ;  and  1  in.  lower 
than  they  stood  in  the  seed-bed. 

About  Christmas,  another  sowing  may  be  made  in  the  matted 
bed,  for  a  succession,  and  treated  as  above ;  and  a  third,  in  the 
open  ground,  about  Candlemas,  in  drills,  as  above,  running 
north  and  south,  about  3  in.  deep,  and  three  seeds  to  an  inch, 
longitudally.  A  row  of  plants,  of  Bishop's  early  dwarf,  may 
be  planted  in  the  slip  close  to  the  wall,  on  a  south  border,  early 
in  March,  without  being  injurious  or  unsightly,  on  account  of 
their  dwarf  habits  :  it  is  a  very  common  and  sure-footed  rule, 
to  sow  a  successional  crop  as  soon  as  the  plants  of  the  preced- 
ing, are  1  in.  above  ground.  As  the  plants  advance,  let  the 
ground  between  the  rows  be  frequently  stirred,  drawing  it  to- 
wards the  rows  of  peas,  which,  when  about  6  in.  high,  will  re- 
lequire  to  be  supported  by  sticks,  corresponding  in  height  with 
their  respective  habits  of  growth.  Peas  may  be  dwarfed  a 
little,  and  somewhat  forwarded  into  fruit,  by  topping  their 
leaders  a  little  before  the  blossoms  appear.  For  late  peas, 
take  out  trenches,  3  ft.  apart,  9  in.  wide,  and  9 in.  deep;  in  the 
bottom  of  these,  lay  a  layer  of  old  hot-bed  dung,  3  in.  deep, 
and  over  this  a  layer  of  soil,  3  in. ;  then  sow  the  peas  as  directed 
above,  and  cover  them  with  about  1  in.  of  soil ;  give  the  whole  a 
good  drenching  with  water;  fill  in  the  rest  of  the  soil,  and  pass 
the  roller  over  the  whole  square.  This  stratum  of  dung,  when 
thoroughly  wetted,  will  retain  a  moisture  under  the  peas,  which 
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will  prove  of  the  greatest  service  at  this  trying  season,  which 
may  be  from  the  1st  of  June  till  the  middle  of  July;  say  three 
sowings,  June  4.  and  24'.,  and  July  14.  The  system  of  sow- 
ing peas  onstr  ips  of  turf,  in  a  cold  frame,  to  be  planted 
out  en  masse  m  March,  is  a  beautiful  and  workmanlike  system, 
where  it  can  be  practised  ;  but  even  turf,  common  as  it  is,  is 
sometimes  both  scarce  and  dear  in  the  suburbs.  In  ordinary 
cases,  I  should  not  sow  peas  in  the  open  ground,  where  they  are 
to  remain,  before  February. 
Islewor'th,  January,  1837. 


Art.  X.  Floricullural  and  Botanical  Notices  on  Kinds  of  Plants 
neivly  introduced  into  our  Gardens,  and  that  Jinve  originated  in  them^ 
and  on  Kinds  of  Interest  previoush/  extant  in  them  ;  supplementary 
to  the  latest  Editions  of  the  "  Encyclopcsdia  oj"  Plants,"  and  of 
the  "  Hortiis  Brilannicus." 

Curtis' s  Botanical  Magazine  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
eight  plates;  S^.  6d.  coloured,  3*.  plain.  Edited  by  Sir  William 
Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c. 

Edivards's  Botanical  Register  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
eight  plates;  4s.  coloured,  35.  plain.  Edited  by  Dr.  Lindley, 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 

Sweet's  British  Flotver-Garden  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
four  plates ;  35.  coloured,  2s.  Sd.  plain.  Edited  by  David  Don, 
Esq.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  King's  College,  and  Librarian  to  the 
Linnsean  Society. 

The  Botanist  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing  four  plates,  with 
two  pages  of  letterpress  ;  8vo,  large  paper,  2s.  6d. ;  small  paper, 
Is.  6d.  Conducted  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

Paxtons  Magazine  of  Botany,  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants; 
in  monthly  numbers;   large  8vo ;  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  Floral  Cabinet;  in  monthly  numbers,  4to  ;  2,s.  6f/.  each.  Con- 
ducted by  G.  B.  Knowles,  Esq.,  and  Frederick  Westcott,  Esq., 
Plonorary  Secretaries  of  the  Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horticul- 
tural Society. 

Ranunculace^. 

1599.  DELPHl'NIUM  1415+  intermedium 

*C3erulescens  Lindl.    downy-leaved    ^    A     or  7    jl    L.B     ...    ?  1836    D    co    Bot.  reg.  19Si. 

A  very  striking  variety  of  D.  intermedium,  with  the  palest 
flowers  of  any  that  Dr.  Lindley  is  acquainted  with,  and  perhaps, 
also,  the  tallest  stem.  The  leaves  have  their  base  decidedly 
truncate,  as  in  D.  palmatifidum  B.  II.,  1963.,  which  is  another 
variety  of  D.  intermedium.  There  are  plants  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Garden.  [Bot.  Beg.,  Sept.) 
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Caryophi/llea;. 

+1388.  SILE^NE  11627  corapacta 

Synonyme :  S,  purpurea  Knoiv/cs  ^  Westcott,  Flor.  Cab.  42. 

A  liavdy  annual,  growing  to  the  height  of  about  3  ft.,  covered 
with  a  glaucous  hue;  branched  towards  the  top,  where  the 
flowers,  which  are  in  den.se  heads  on  short  pedicels,  assume  a 
livid  purple  colour,  more  or  less  intense.  It  is  a  beautiful  and 
free-flowering  annual,  continuing  in  bloom  from  the  beginning 
of  June  till  the  end  of  August.  It  requires  no  particular  soil, 
and  ripens  seeds  freely.  If  sown  in  the  autumn,  it  will  endure 
our  ordinary  winters,  and  come  into  flower  in  May;  and,  sown 
late  in  spring,  the  plants  will  continue  flowering  till  killed  by  the 
frost.  [Flor.  Cab.,  Sept.) 

Oxalidccc. 

1414.  CXALIS  [398. 

*ilba  D.  Don    wbite-Jiowered     tf    A     pr    f    my    W    ?  America    1836    O    co    Swt.  Br.  fl..gard 

"  Nearly  related  to  O.  bipartita  of  the  Fl.  Brasil.  Merid.  of 
A.  de  St.  Hilaire,  but  in  that  the  scapes  are  dichotomous, 
bearing  from  three  to  seven  flowers ;  the  sepals  biglandose  at  the 
apex;  the  stamens  monadelphous,  with  the  longer  ones  toothless, 
and  the  styles  combined  at  the  base."  Its  native  country  is  not 
known ;  but  it  is  probably  American,  being  nearly  allied  to  O. 
bipartita  and  divergens.  The  plant  was  received,  by  Dr.  Neill 
of  Edinburgh,  from  Mr.  Lawson,  seedsman  there,  who  had  it 
from  Messrs.  Henry  Storr  and  Sons,  florists,  Haarlem.  The 
leaves  have  a  singular  appearance,  being  ternate,  with  the  leaflets 
deeply  bipartite,  and  the  divisions  linear  and  divaricate,  and 
2  in.  long.     {Sivt.  Br.  Fl.-Gard.,  Sept.) 

Leguminosce^ 

13Sa  EUTA'XIA 

*Baxten  Knowl.  &  Westc.    Baxter's    HI  i |    pr    6    ...     Y    N.  HoU.     1830    C    s.p.l    Floy.  cab.  43. 

"An  evergreen,  and  by  no  means  handsome  in  its  growth, 
being  naked  until  near  the  top  of  the  stem,  when  it  sends  off* 
several  long  rambling  branches;  but,  notwithstanding,  its  foliage 
and  inflorescence  form  a  pleasing  addition  to  the  green-house. 
The  plants  are  rather  disposed  to  run  too  high  ;  to  prevent 
which,  and  to  form  bushy  plants,  the  leading  shoots  should  be 
often  topped  during  summer.  Leaves  opposite,  or  in  threes, 
leathcrv,  inversely  ovate,  mucronate,  veined.  Flowers  axillary,  in 
threes.'"'  {Flor.  Cab.,  Sept.) 

^osdcece. 

1535a.  *COWA"N/^  D.  Don.      The  Cowania.     (In  honour  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Cowan,  who,  in  the 
capacity  of  a  merchant,  had  occasion  to  vU\l  Peru  and  Mexico,  whence  he  introduced  a  number 
of  interesting  plants,  then  new,  to  our  collections.) 
*plicata  D.  Don    plaited-Zi-avfrf    •    pr    2    jn    R    Mexico    ...    D    s.p    Swt.  Br.  fl.-gard.  400. 

Qow'KtiiA.  Calyx  5-cleft.  Petals  5.  Ovaries  5 — 14.  Ovule 
erect.  Styles  terminal,  continuous.  Achenia  awned  with  the 
plumose  persistent  styles.  Embryo  erect.  Evergreen,  leafy, 
much  branched  shrubs ;  natives  of  Mexico.     Leaves  lobed,  co- 
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riaceous.  Stipules  adherent.  Flowers  terminal,  solitary,  almost 
sessile;  red,  and  very  handsome.    (Z).  Don.) 

Spec.  Char.^  ^r.  C.  plicata.  Leaves  wedge-shaped,  oblong, 
pinnatifid,  plaited.     Ovaries  14.   (Z).  Don.) 

"  A  rigid,  evergreen,  decumbent,  much-branched  shrub,  about 
2  ft.  high,  and  furnished  with  a  dark-brown  bark.  Branches 
copiously  clothed  with  stalked  glands,  scaly  below  from  the  re- 
mains of  past  leaves.  Leaves  cuneately  oblong,  pinnatifid, 
plicate,  half  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  dark  green  ;  minutely 
glandular  and  shining  above  ;  white  and  downy  beneath  with 
adpressed  cottony  pubescence.  The  nerves  prominent.  Lobes 
varying  from  5  to  7,  short,  obtuse ;  the  margins  revolute  and 
occasionally  toothed.  Petioles  very  short,  slightly  channelled 
above,  sheathing  at  the  base.  Stipules  adherent;  the  free  apices 
subulate,  hairy,  green,  shorter  than  the  adherent  portion. 
Flowers  terminal,  solitary ;  when  in  the  bud  state,  exactly  like 
those  of  jRosa.  Peduncles  scarcely  a  nail  long,  cylindrical, 
thickened  towards  the  apex,  copiously  downy  and  glandular, 
and  furnished  at  the  base  with  a  single,  linear,  acuminate,  chan- 
neled, glandular  bractea.  Calyx  turbinate,  hollow,  copiously 
downy  and  glandular;  tube  glabrous,  shining,  and  green  within; 
limb  5-parted,  spreading ;  segments  ovate,  acuminate,  entire. 
Petals  5,  obovate,  double  the  length  of  the  calycine  segments,  of 
a  rich  lilac.  Stamens  72,  disposed  in  many  series.  Filaments 
capillary,  glabrous,  white,  pink  at  the  base.  Anthers  cordate, 
yellow,  bilocular;  the  cells  parallel,  and  opening  lengthwise. 
Ovaria  14,  free,  arising  from  the  centre  of  the  torus,  which  is 
seated  at  the  bottom  of  the  calyx  ;  oblong,  clavate,  copiously 
silky.  Styles  continuous,  short.  Stigmas  terminal,  simple, 
yellow,  minutely  papillose.  Achenia  about  8,  turbinate,  silky, 
crowned  by  the  persistent  feathery  styles,  which  are  l^^in.  long." 

"  We  have  seldom,"  Professor  Don  remarks,  "  had  an  op- 
portunity of  laying  before  our  readers  a  subject  of  equal  interest 
and  beauty  with  the  present,  which  is  not  only  a  new  species, 
but  an  entirely  new  genus,  to  our  gardens.  It  was  raised  by  our 
zealous  friend  Mr.  Thomas  Blair,  gardener  to  Mr.  Clay,  at 
Stamford  Hill,  from  seeds  picked  from  a  specimen  collected  by 
Captain  Colquhoun  in  the  Uplands  of  Mexico.  It  promises  to 
be  sufficiently  hardy  to  endure  our  winters  in  the  open  air;  and, 
as  it  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  with  a  peculiar  habit,  and  large 
showy  blossoms  resembling  a  small  rose,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  the  most  valuable  addition  made  to  our  gardens  for  some 
years  past.  The  genus  was  originally  founded  by  us  in  the  14th 
volume  of  the  Lin7icean  Transactions.^  upon  another  species,  col- 
lected in  the  same  country  by  Sesse  and  Mocino,  and  which  is 
distinguished  from  the  present  one  by  its  tripartite  leaves  with 
entire  lobes.     The  genus  is  exactly  intermediate  between  Dryas 
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and  Pursli/a;  differing  from  tlie  former  in  the  quinary  arrange- 
ment of  tlie  floral  envelopes  and  definite  ovaria ;  and  from  the 
latter,  in  the  more  numerous  achenia,  crowned  by  the  persistent 
feathery  styles."  {S'lit.  Brit.  FL-Gard.,  Sept.) 
Loasece. 

£194.  BLUMEN'BA'CH/.^  [Bot.  mag.  3599. 

•multitida  Hook.    multiM./eavcd    J:    O     or  1    jl.n     Gsh.  R.  and  Y    Buenos  Ayres    1826    S    r.m. 

Tiiis  new  Blumenbach/a  was  first  detected  by  the  late  Dr. 
Gillies  at  Buenos  Ayres;  and  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  noticed  his  spe- 
cimens, preserved  in  his  herbarium,  under  the  name  of  B.  insignis, 
at  t.  2865.  of  the  Bota?iical  Magazine.  Since  that  discovery,  Mr. 
Tweedie  has  gathered  the  same  plant  in  the  Pampas  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  seeds  from  him  have  been  raised  in  the  Glasgow 
Botanic  garden.  The  plants  flourish  extremely  well  in  the  open 
border,  and  preserve  all  the  characters  of  native  dried  ones  ;  so 
that  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  species  being  distinct  from 
B.  insignis.  It  is  much  the  stronger  growing  plant  of  the  two ; 
and  the  leaves  are  much  larger,  5-partite  in  a  palmated  manner; 
the  middle  lobe  the  longest,  but  all  of  them  bipinnatifid,  and 
wrinkled  upon  the  surface.     {Bot.  Mag.,  Sept.) 

1478.  MENTZE"L//J 

•stipitata  Dec.    stalked    £  Js\    or  2    o    Y    Mexico    1835    C    s.l    Botanist,  34. 

The  present  species  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  whence  it  was  sent 
by  Mr.  Bates  to  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Garden,  and  flowered  in 
the  green-house  there.  The  flowers  of  all  the  species  hitherto 
known  are  orange-coloured,  and  only  expand  when  exposed  to 
strong  direct  solar  light,  and  continue  in  bloom  only  a  few  hours, 
but  follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession.  They  are  devoid  of 
perfume.  The  hairs  of  many  species,  and  of  Blumenbach/a 
insignis,  secrete  a  pungent  juice,  much  more  potent  than  that 
of  the  nettle;  and,  as  it  is  probable  that  this  propert}'  is  possessed 
by  some  mentzelias,  it  is  jirudent  to  avoid  touching  them  care- 
lessly. A  mixture  of  sandy  loam  and  peat  seems  to  suit  this 
plant  best.  Leaves  alternate,  exstipulate,  petiolate,  somewhat 
lobed  or  angular;  pointed  at  the  top,  with  large  unequal  teeth; 
both  surfaces  hairy;  upper  surface  deep  green ;  under,  lighter. 
Flowers  large,  orange-yellow,  solitary.   {Botanist,  Sept.) 

Zjobcliacevc. 

609.  LOBEX/J  .'3103  svpliilitica 

var.  *h^bri(la  Hook.    ^   A     or  2    jn.o    B    C    s.p    Bot.  mag.  3C04. 

Synonymcs  :  L.  speciOsa,  and  L.  Millorz  Hort. 

"  There  are  few  more  beautiful  hybrid  vegetable  productions 
than  the  present,  which,  though  known  in  our  gardens  by  a 
peculiar  specific  name,  as  if  it  were  a  legitimate  individual,  is 
now  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  offspring  of  L.  syphi- 
litica on  the  one  hand,  and  of  some  scarlet-flowering  species  (L. 
fulgens,  or  cardinalis,  or  splcndens)  on  the  other.  It  is  quite 
hardy,  growing,  in   the  open  air,  to  the  height  of  2  or  3  feet ; 
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blossoming  through  the  summer  months,  and  continuing  in  great 
beauty,  till  cut  off  by  the  autumnal  frosts."  {Bot.  Mag.,  Sept.) 
Gestieracex. 

1698.  GE'SNER/T 

*Lindleyi  Hook.     Lindley's     tf  [23    s.pl    2    jn.jl.    S.Y    Brazil    1825    C    pi    Bot  mag.  3602. 
Synonynie  :  G.  rCitila  atrosanguinea  Lindl.,  Bot.  Reg.,  1. 1279. 

"  This  is  a  very  striking  plant,  handsome  in  its  foliage  and  in 
its  flowers;  which  latter,  though  each  is  but  of  few  days'  duration, 
are  succeeded  by  others  in  the  same  whoi'l  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time.  Leaves  alternate,  entire,  or  laciniate,  rarely  fis- 
tulous. Flowers  in  racemes,  terminal  or  axillary,  solitary.  Pedi- 
cels bibracteate  or  naked.   [Bot.  Mag.,  Sept.) 

Qonvolviddcece. 

492a.  *PHARBrTIS  r/io«.     The  Phaebitis.     (From  pAarSe,  colour ;   on  account  ]of  the  elegance  and 
variety  of  colour  in  the  flowers  ) 
*diversif61ia  L(Hrf/.    3-lobed    ^  iQJ    pr    5    jn    s    B.R    Mexico    ?  1836    R    co    Bot- reg.  1988. 

A  very  pretty  little  half-hardy  annual,  about  half  tlie  size  of 
the  common  Convolvulus  major,  of  which  it  has  very  much  the 
appeai'ance.  It  differs,  however,  in  constantly  producing,  at  the 
latter  part  of  the  year,  3-lobed  leaves,  instead  of  entire  ones ;  so 
that  specimens  of  the  same  plant,  collected  at  different  seasons, 
would  be  thought  essentially  different.  In  the  first  stage  of  its 
gi'owth,  it  is  like  P.  hispida  ;  at  the  next,  it  resembles  P.  /^edera- 
cea,  only  that  the  calyx  and  inflorescence  are  distinct.  Leaves 
coi'date,  acuminate.  Flowers  purple,  with  blood-coloured  radii. 
{Bot.  Reg.,  Sept.) 

Solaimcea^. 

588a.  GRABO'WSK//*  Schlech.  4694.  boerhaav/^/o/fVi    (Crab5wskiVi  G.  Don.) 

Synonyme  :  LycmiuboeThaavice/d/iiim  Linn,  j  Ehretja  AaliraiR)lia  L'Herit.;  i^cium  lietei"oph;fllum 
Murray. 

"  A  spiny  scrambling  shrub,  with  singular,  fleshy,  glaucous 
leaves,  which  give  it  a  gray  appearance,  like  ^''triplex  i/alimus. 
It  is  hardy  enough,  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
to  live  out  of  doors  against  a  south  wall,  where  it  does  not  suffer 
at  all  in  moderate  winters  :  even  in  the  last  severe  one,  it  was 
not  much  injured.  Notwithstanding  the  dull  aspect  of  both 
leaves  and  flowers,  it  forms  a  pleasing  appearance  when  mixed, 
with  other  and  greener  plants.  It  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  where 
Sellow  found  it  in  the  fields  and  woods  of  the  southern  provinces, 
a  common  shrub,  growing  from  6  ft.  to  10  ft.  high.  It  is  also 
found  in  Peru.  Leaves  obovate,  somewhat  wedge-shaped  at 
the  base.  Flowers  opposite,  solitary.  CaljTc  fleshy,  rather 
irregular,  often  laterally  cleft.  Corolla  pale,  lead- coloured,  im- 
bricate in  aestivation ;  segments  reflexed  at  the  margin ;  veins 
green,  reticulate  at  the  base ;  5  series  of  succulent  articulated 
hairs  occupying  the  neck,  filaments,  and  tube  of  the  corolla. 
Disk  orange-yellow,  fleshy,  quickly  absorbed  by  the  growth  of 
the  ovary.  Ovary  fleshy,  4-celled ;  ovule  solitary,  spherical, 
ascendant  in  each  cell ;  style  simple,  glabrous  ;  stigma  thickened, 
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green,  bending  downwards  at  both  sides,  scarcely  2-lobed." 
{Bot.  Reg.,  Sept.) 

In  the  Arboretum  Britannicum,  p.  1274-.,  a  plant  is  stated  to 
have  stood  out,  for  several  years,  in  the  Epsom  Nursery,  in  the 
open  garden ;  from  which  it  appears  to  be  as  hardy  as  Zvycium 
europas^um. 

Scrophulariacece, 

1783.  .VI'MULUS 

var.  Harrison/^7i!/x  Paxt. 

"  Tills  showy  hybrid  is  the  result  of  impregnation  between 
M.  cardinalis  and  M.  ;oseus,  it  having  been  obtained  from  seeds 
of  the  latter,  the  flowers  of  which  were  impregnated  with  the 
pollen  of  the  former."  Raised  by  Messrs.  Low  and  Co.  of  the 
Clapton  Nursery ;  and  is,  in  all  probability,  quite  hardy.  {Pax. 
Mag.  of  Bot.,  Sept.)  This,  and  M.  Hudson/,  noticed  p.  333., 
will  probably  form  two  valuable  additions  to  the  flower-garden, 
not  only  from  the  brilliancy  of  their  colours  ;  but  because,  by  a 
little  judicious  cutting  and  watering  the  root  in  dry  weather, 
they  may  be  kept  in  flower  all  the  summer.  All  the  mimuluses 
will  grow  in  any  common  soil,  kept  moist ;  but  a  sandy  loam 
appears  to  suit  them  best. 

Lahidtcc. 

[1693.  SCUTELLA^RIA  15290  alpina 

•sanguinea  D.  Don    red     ^    A     o''  |    jn.o    R    ...     1835    D    p.l    Swt,  Br.  fl.-gard.  399. 

"  The  plant  is  a  hardy  perennial,  easily  increased  by  division. 
Like  the  other  varieties  of  alpina,  it  continues  in  flower  for  a 
considerable  time;  and,  from  the  size  of  its  blossoms,  and  its 
dwarf  habit,  it  is  equally  entitled  with  them  to  a  place  in  the 
rockwork,  or  front  of  the  flower  border."  There  are  plants  in 
the  Birmingham  Botanic  Garden.  Stems  procumbent,  3  in.  to 
5  in.  long.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  crenated,  A  in.  long.  Flowers 
with  large  bracteas ;  the  calyx  and  the  bracteas  both  purple  co- 
loured. On  the  whole,  this  appears  a  most  valuable  addition  to 
the  flower-garden.  The  English  name,  skullcap,  given  to  this 
genus,  is  a  translation  of  the  Latin  word  Cassida,  the  name  ap- 
plied to  it  by  Tournefort.   [Swt.  Br.  Fl.-Gard.,  Sept.) 

PrimnldcecE. 

451.  PRI'MULA 

•venusta  Host    neat    £   A     or  ?    ap.my    P    Hungary    1833    D    s.l    Bot.  reg.  1983. 
Synonyme :  P.  Fieferi  Hoppe. 

Brought  from  the  Botanic  Garden,  Vienna,  by  the  Hon.  W. 
F.  Strangways.  It  is  distinguished  from  P.  auricula  by  its 
smooth  toothletted  leaves,  long-tubed  calyx,  and  purple  flowers. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  hilly  parts  of  Hungary,  and  the  crevices  of 
rocks  at  Krain,  near  Idria.     {Bot.  Meg.,  Aug.) 

Orchiddce<:e. 

255i.  EPTDE'NDRUM  [D    p.r.w     Bot.  mag.  3595. 

•coriaceum  Parker  MSS.    coriaceous-leaved     j^  [Z3     or  I     ...     Gsli  spotted  with  P    Demerara    ... 

This  plant  was  sent  from  Demerara,  some  years  ago,  by  C. 
Parker,  Esq.,  to  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Garden.     It  was  at  first 
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considered  a  variety  of  E.  variegatum  Bot.  Mag.,  3151. ;  but  Sir 
W.  J.  Hooker  thinks  that  it  is  distinct.      {Bot.  Mag.,  Aug.) 

2523.  CYMBI'DIUM  2263fi  cnsifblium  [reg.  1796. 

*estriatum  Lindl.      streakless      £  (Z3      fra    2|     jn.o     G  spotted  with  R     China     ...    D    l.p    Bot. 

"  It  is  a  very  easy  plant  to  cultivate,  requiring  nothing  more 
than  good  green-house  management,  wlien  it  produces  quantities 
of  its  slightly  fragrant  flowers  in  the  s})ring.  C.  xiphiifolium, 
with  spotless  pallid  flowers,  is  very  near  this  species,  and  is,  per- 
haps, a  variety."     {Bot.  Reg.,  Aug.) 

2530a.  MONACHA'NTHUS  discolor  [mag.  3601. 

var.  *viridifl6ra /fooA-.     greenish-flowered   £  E]    or  1    au     G     Domeraia    ?  1835    D    p.r.w    Bot. 

"  Like  so  many  of  the  epiphytal  Orchideae,  the  present  species 
is  probably  liable  to  considerable  variation.  Three  plants  of  it, 
received  at  different  times  from  Demerara,  have  all  proved  dif- 
ferent in  colour,  and  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  the  flowers. 
All  are  eminently  singular,  and  deserving  of  cultivation."  {Bot. 
Mag.,  Sep.) 

fSoSO.  CYPRIPE-DIUMi  [Bot.  reg.  1991. 

*purpuratum  Lindl.      p\irp\e-Jiotve>cd     ^    A     or  f      n      P     Malayan  Archipelago     1836     R    s.p 

Imported  by  Mr.  Knight  of  King's  Road,  Chelsea.  Its 
leaves  are  most  like  those  of  C.  venustum  ;  but  are  more  oblong, 
and  far  less  rigid,  besides  having  a  pallid  colour.  {Bot.  Beg., 
Sept.) 

*MACR0CHrLUS  Know/es  ^-  Wcstcott.     Macrochihs.     (From  ?nakios,  long,  and  c/ieilos,aVip;  in  allu. 

sion  to  the  unusual  size  of  that  part  of  the  flower.)  [cab.  45^ 

T~^    *Fry»7iMi  Knowles  &  Westcott.      Fry's    ^  (Z2    or  1     ...     R.  and  G    Brazil    1835    D    p.r.w    Flor.' 

This  plant,  which  is  perfectly  new  to  this  country,  is  a  native 
of  the  Brazils,  whence  it  was  received,  with  many  other  rarities, 
by  the  Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society,  in  the 
autumn  of  1835.  The  flower  is  strikingly  handsome;  the  deli- 
cate cream-coloured  sepals  and  petals  presenting  a  fine  contrast 
with  the  unusually  large  and  beautifully  marked  labellum  ;  and, 
upon  the  whole,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  regarded  as  an  elegant  and 
most  valuable  addition  to  our  present  stock  of  orchideaceous 
plants.  It  should  be  planted  in  rough  sandy  peat,  mixed  with 
a  considerable  portion  of  fine  drainers,  using,  also,  plenty  of  drain- 
ers at  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  The  creeping  stems,  from  which 
the  pseudo-bulbs  grow,  ought  to  be  entirely  upon  the  surface. 
To  facilitate  increase,  the  stems  may  be  cut  half  through  (which 
will  cause  young  shoots  to  be  sent  out),  and,  finally,  cut  through 
a  month  or  more  before  dividing.  {Flor.  Cab.,  Sept.) 

Amaryllid  aceae. 

975.  HABRA'XTHUS  2,8907  Andersbni 

*var.  5  texanus //f)-*.     Texian     5  lA]    or  1     ...     Y    Texas     J834    O    s.l    Bot.  mag.  3596. 

Of  this  pretty  Habranthus  four  varieties  are  noticed  by  Mr. 
Herbert  in  the  Botanic  Register,  all,  apparently,  from  Monte 
Video.  "  The  plant,"  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  observes,  "  must  have 
an  extended  range.  I  possess  specimens  from  Buenos  Ayres, 
gathered  by  Tweedie ;  from  Araucania,  South  Chili,  by  Mr. 
Reynolds ;  and  Mr.  Drummond  sent  the  species  from   Texas 
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which   INIr.  Herbert   lias  pronounced  to  be  the   same,"     {Bat. 
Mag.,  Aug.) 
'LilidcciC. 

1017.  TITLIPA  ^  ['eg.  1990. 

*scabriscapa  Strangways     rough-stemmed     tf    A      or  2     ap.my    R.Y     Italy    1837    O    r.m    Bot. 

The  tulip,  in  its  cultivated  state,  assumes  appearances  so  un- 
like what  are  proper  to  it  when  wild,  that  it  is  only  after  long 
and  patient  investigation  that  garden  varieties  can  be  referred 
to  their  original  species.  ]\Ir  Stvangways's  residence  at  Florence, 
and  the  enquiries  he  was  able  to  institute  on  this  subject,  have 
enabled  him  to  investigate  the  genus  successfully  ;  and  he  has 
characterised  four  varieites  of  T.  scabriscapa ;  yiz.  T.  s.  primu- 
lina  (Lady  Hawarden's  tulip),  T.  s.  strangulata,  T.  s.  mixta, 
and  T,  s.  Buonarrottian^,  which  might  be  taken  as  the  wild  or 
original  of  the  Van  Toll,  or  Dutch  sweet-scented  tulip. 

"  These  four  tulips  agree  in  the  form  of  the  flowers,  which  are 
elegantly  cup-shaped  ;  petals  pointed,  though  less  so  than  in  T. 
O'culus  solis;  germen  prismatic;  stigma  overhanging,  not  so  large 
as  in  Gesnei7«//«  ;  bulb  smooth  ;  scape  rough,  pubescent,  or  even 
hairy  in  strong  plants,  in  which  they  differ  from  all  other  tulips. 
The  petals  of  all   have  two  strong  furrows  down  the  middle. 
Their  leaves  are  glaucous,  more  or  less  undulated.     They  may 
possibly  be  the  original  stock  of  a  tribe  of  second-rate  garden 
tulips,  neglected  for  the  more  showy  varieties  of  T.  Gesneridna, 
which  are  met  with   in  some  of  our  gardens,  and  which  betray 
their  origin  by  their  pointed  petals,  honey  smell,  and   more  or 
less  pubescence  on  the  stalk.    Of  these  garden  varieties,  the  Van 
Toll  has  been  noticed.  Those  that  are  in  cultivation  at  Florence 
are  either  the  improved  T.  s.  mixta,  or  a  large  very  double  sort 
of  a  mixture   of  white,  pink,  and  green-pointed  petals  ;  short 
scape,  smooth   as  far  down   as  one  or   two  green  or   party-co- 
loured leaves,  like   bractas,   and  rough   below  them,  where  the 
true  scape  begins  ;  the  upper  smooth   part  with  its  leaves  (de- 
tached petals)  being,  in  fact,  a  monstrous  elongated  flower;  also 
some  English  or  Dutch   pink  or  lilac,  and  white,  with  pointed 
petals,  and   stalks   pubescent  towards  the  base  :  that  called  the 
early  Edgar  is  one  of  this  set.     In  cottage  gardens  in  the  west  of 
England   are  often  seen  two  varieties  that  can   only  be  referred 
to  this  class  of  tulips  :  one  is  exactly  the  strangulata  of  Florence, 
with  a  perfectly  smooth  stalk  ;  the  other,  a  handsome  variety  of 
the  same,  having  the  black  and  yellow  eye  of  T.  O.  solis,  from 
which,  however,  it  differs  in  every  important  character.     These 
pointed-petaled  tulips   are    frequently  introduced    into  Italian 
paintings  ;  and  in  the  gallery  Gualtieri  at  Orvieto   are  six  ob- 
long pictures  of  flowers,  with  the  date  1614,  in  which  many  of 
these  tulips  are  represented,  besides  other  flowers,  with  the  Italian 
names  of  that  time."  {Bot.  Beg.,  Sept.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Notices. 

Reid's  neiv  Hydraulic  Engine  {fig.  120.,  to  a  scale  of  liin.  to  1ft.) 
—  Our  readers  are  aware  of  the  important  improvement  made  b}'  Mr. 
Reid  in  the  garden  syringe,  in  1819,  by  the  introduction  of  the  ball-valve, 
almost  the  only  description  of  valve  of  which  it  maybe  said  that  it  never 
goes  out  of  repair ;  and  that  it  will  continue  to  act  perfectly  for  a  life- 
time, or  till  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  decay.  Mr.  Reid  has 
recently  made  a  great  additional  improvement  in  this  syringe,  by  which  it 
is,  in  effect,  turned  into  a  garden  engine  ;  the  difference  between  a  com- 
mon syringe  and  an  engine  being,  that  the  latter  forces  out  the  water  in 
one  continuous  stream.  Mr.  Reid's  improvement  consists 
in  an  arrangement  by  which  a  volume  of  air  is  compressed 
to  an  indefinite  extent,  by  the  working  of  the  piston  for 
forcing  out  the  water,  and  without  any  sensible  increase  of 
labour  to  the  operator.  The  manner  in  which  this  effected 
will  be  understood  by  the  diagram 
fig.  121. ;  in  which  a  is  thepiston 
and  cylinder,  as  in  the  common 
syringe ;  b,  a  case  in  which  this 
springe,  and  also  the  discharge- 
tube  {c),  are  enclosed  ;  d,  a  small 
hole  in  the  side  of  the  discharge- 
tube  ;  and  e,  a  valve  at  the  bottom 
of  the  discharge-tube :  /  is  a 
valve  to  the  suction-tube,  by 
which  the  water  is  drawn  up 
from  a  watering-pot,  pail,  or  any 
other  vessel.  On  the  motion  of 
drawing  up  the  piston  («),  the 
water  enters  by  f;  while,  by 
pushing  down  the  piston,  the 
valve  at  f  is  closed,  and  the 
water  is  forced  up  the  valve  at  e, 
into  the  discharge-tube ;  but,  as 

some  more  water  is  forced  into  this  tube  than  can  pass 
through  it,  it  escapes,  by  the  small  opening  at  d,  into  the 
vessel  of  air  in  which  the  working  barrel  and  the  discharge- 
tube  are  encased.  As  the  air  cannot  escape  from  this  vessel,  it 
is  necessarily  compressed  by  the  water  which  enters  through 
the  small  opening  at  d;  and,  consequently,  when  thepiston 
(«)  is  drawn  up,  and  no  longer  forces  the  water  up  the 
discharge-tube  {c),  the  action  on  that  tube  is  kept  up  by 
the  expansion  of  the  compressed  air  which  shuts  the  valve 
at  e,  and,  consequently,  forces  the  water  along  c. 

A  great  beauty  in  this  arrangement  is,  that  no  exertion  of 
the  operator  is  lost;  nor  can  he  exert  himself  without  pro- 
ducing a  corresponding  result ;  for  if,  by  rapid  and  powerful 
action  he  drives  much  water  into  the  air-vessel,  the  greater 
degree  in  which  the  air  is  compressed  will  force  the  water  with  the  more 
rapidity  through  the  discharge-tube  (c).  In  this  way,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
superfluous  exertion  of  the  operator  is  not  only  saved,  but  turned  to  powerful 
account  in  producing  a  continuous  stream.  Mr.  Reid  states  that  this  saving 
of  labour  is  one  third  as  compared  with  other  engines  of  the  kind. 

Fig.  120.  shows  a  general  view  of  the  engine,  to  a  scale  of  1a  in.  to  1  ft. ;  by 
which  it  appears  to  be  3  ft.  in  length ;  and  the  outer  casing  is  2\  in.  in  diameter. 
It    weighs   between   5 lb.   and  Gib.;  it   works  with  remarkable  ease,  and  is 
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warranted  b}'  Mr.  Reid  to  last  a  lifetime.  By  the  addition  of  a  flexible  tube 
of  4  ft.  in  length,  it  becomes  an  excellent  veterinaiy  syringe,  and,  as  such,  will 
be  nearly  as  useful  to  a  farrier  as  to  a  gardener.  Like  Mr.  Raid's  common 
syringe,  it  is  also  valuable  for  aiding  in  the  extinction  of  fires  newly  broken  out : 
for  which  purpose  we  have  recommended  it  in  our  Suburban  Gardener,  to  be 
kept  in  every  house,  in  a  particular  place,  familiar  to  all  the  occupants  of  the 
house  ;  and  we  keep  one  ourselves,  at  the  back  of  our  entrance  door.  —  Cond. 

Mr.  Gowans  J\Iude  of  grafting  the  Vine.  —  After  relating  my  success  in  the 
herbaceous  grafting  of  y/Hiies  Smith/rt?ia  (Morinda)  on  yi'bies  excelsa,  I  cannot 
omit  noticing  the  important  discovery  of  grafting  vines  by  Mr.  Gowan,  at 
Cadder  House,  by  Glasgow.  He  is  a  most  unassuming  man  ;  and,  in  my  opinion, 
has  not  }et  had  that  attention  paid  to  him  that  his  merit  deserves :  indeed,  I 
was  a  little  sceptical  in  my  opinion  of  the  matter;  but,  in  March,  1836,  I  had 
a  few  kinds  grafted,  and  two  of  them  bore  fruit  the  same  season  ;  and  that  year, 
on  application  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  a  few  cuttings  of  vines 
were  sent  to  this  place,  and  grafted  at  the  end  of  March.  Some  of  the  shoots 
are  now  10  ft.  long,  and  will  be  in  fine  condition  for  bearing  next  year.  Is 
this  not  of  importance  in  old  established  vineries,  where  any  new  sorts  are 
wanted  ?  The  success  in  grafting  vines  depends  on  the  time,  which  appears 
to  be  when  the  young  shoots  of  the  stocks  have  advanced  from  \5  in.  to  18  in. 
long ;  but,  as  Mr.  Gowan  has  given  a  particular  description  of  his  method 
(p.  117.),  it  would  be  improper  for  me  to  advance  any  thing  more  upon  the 
subject.  —  James  Smith.     Hopctoun  House,  .Jul ij  1.  1837. 

H«r/c/(,'um  jiereune.  —  The  Scotch  newspapers,  particularly  those  of  Ayr, 
are  directing  public  attention  to  a  new  species  of  i/eracle;(?»,  or  cow-parsnep, 
introduced  from  Siberia,  by  our  amiable  and  intelligent  friend  Mr.  Smith  of 
the  Ayr  Nursery.  "  Its  qualities  for  feeding,  especially  dairy  stock,  have  been 
proved  by  many  respectable  individuals  to  be  very  superior ;  and  its  bulk  of 
herbage  far  exceeds  that  of  any  vegetable  yet  known  in  Britain.  It  is  very 
hardy,  and  from  4  to  5  weeks  earlier  than  any  other  plant  in  cultivation  in  this 
country;  which  alone  adds  to  its  value  beyond  price.  Such  an  acquisition  of 
early  feeding  in  backward  springs  will  prove  of  incalculable  benefit,  as  it  grows 
freely  upon  any  soil,  and  is  easily  managed.  Mr.  Smith  sows  it  in  drills,  and 
treats  it  in  the  same  manner  as  lucerne.  It  is  a  true  perennial,  and  the  older 
the  plant,  the  more  vigorous  is  its  growth,  and  the  greater  the  bulk  of  vege- 
table matter  which  it  produces."  (Aj/r  Advertiser.) 

Rhubarb  .Jelly.  —  At  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society's  show,  held  on 
July  12.,  a  new  and  interesting  article  of  confectionary  was  exhibited  in  the 
Council  Room,  and  tasted  by  many  of  the  company.  This  consisted  of  jelly 
and  jam  made  from  the  tender  leaf-stalks  of  a  peculiar  variety  of  red  rhubarb, 
cultivated  in  the  Society's  Garden.'  The  flavour  was  considered  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  that  of  currant  jelly,  and  it  may  be  prepared  in  the  spring,  three 
months  before  currants  are  ripe.  The  Society's  honorary  silver  medal  was 
unanimously  voted  to  Mr.  James  Macnab,  who  has  the  sole  merit  of 
introducing  this  novelty.  (^Scotsman,  Julv  19.) 

Rhubarb  Wine.  —  The  leaf-stalks  of  the  giant  rhubarb,  cut  into  pieces  as  if 
for  tarts,  and  bruised  with  a  wooden  mallet  to  express  the  juice,  will  make  a 
delicious  wine,  quite  equal  to  green  gooseberry,  and  very  closely  resembling 
champagne.  —  .7.  W.  L. 

Keeping  of  Filberts.  —  This  being  the  nut  season,  I  may  as  well  inform 
you  that  a  dish  of  filberts,  the  growth  of  1835,  was  exhibited  in  our  garden,  on 
the  2d  of  this  month,  by  J.  Johnson,  Esq.,  of  this  town.  His  experiment  was 
most  successful,  for  the  kernels  of  most  of  them  were  sound,  and  of  good 
quality.  A  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Johnson  on  the  occasion.  The  filberts, 
when  perfectly  ripe  and  dry,  are  packed,  with  their  husks  on,  in  earthen  jars  ; 
a  layer  of  salt  is  spread  over  the  surface ;  a  piece  of  brown  paper  is  fastened  on 
to  exclude  the  air  ;  and  they  are  kept  in  a  dry  cool  cellar.  The  Turkish  method 
►  of  preserving  filberts  {Gard.  Mag.,i\.  p.  307.)  is  somewhat  akin  to  the 
above.  —  A.  Campbell.     Manchester,  August  15.  1837, 
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•  The  Wood  of  the  FJiillyrea  is,  perhaps,  next  to  box,  the  best  for  wood-en- 
graving. I  have  used  it  for  this  purpose  with  entire  success,  with  the  advan- 
tage that  blocks  of  large  size  can  be  had  of  it,  without  joining.  It  works  quite 
as  well  as  box ;  and,  for  hardness  and  durability  in  printing,  seems  to  be  but 
little  inferior.  —  Samuel  Hassell.     Littleton,  near  Somerton,  August  1.  1837. 

Fibre  of  the  Pine-apple  Plant.  —  At  an  evening  meeting  at  the  Gallery  of 
Practical  Science,  M.  F.  B.  Zincke  explained  the  advantages  that  would  be 
derived  from  the  use  of  the  fibre  obtained  from  the  leaf  of  the  pine-apple  plant 
in  the  textile  fabrics  of  this  country.  The  fineness  and  strength  of  the  fibre 
was  shown  by  experiment,  and  specimens  of  it  prepared,  both  plain  and  dyed 
of  various  colours.  M.  Zincke  also  advocated  its  cultivation,  as  o-ivino-  a  new 
value  to  West  India  property ,  which,  he  said,  was  now  sufferinc,  and  was 
likely  to  suffer  still  more,  from  the  dislike  evinced  by  the  emancipated  neo-roes 
to  engage  on  any  terms  in  the  sugar  cultivation.  M.  Zincke  explained^that 
the  cultivation  of  the  pine-apple  plant  required  but  little  labour  or  expense  ; 
that  it  was  but  little  affected  by  the  casualties  of  weather,  which  so  often  prove 
so  detrimental  to  other  crops  ;  that  the  machinery  necessary  for  preparino-  the 
fibre  from  the  plant  was  of  the  simplest  kind ;  that  every  part  of  the  process 
could  be  managed  either  by  Europeans  or  negroes  ;  and  he  calculated  that  it 
might  be  delivered  in  England,  exclusive  of  profit  or  duty,  at  4d.  per  pound. 
{Athenaeum,  June  17.  1837.)  The  foregoing  paragraph  being  copied  into  UEcho 
du  Alonde  Savant,  a  French  periodical,  has  had  its  meaning  quite  altered,  from 
translating  pine-apple  plant  by  the  term  Coniferes. 

To  render  Fiici  and  Lichens  edible.  —  The  Royal  Societv  of  Arts  for  Scot- 
land, among  their  prizes  for  1837-8,  have  offered  the  silver  medal,  value  five 
sovereigns,  "  for  a  mode  of  depriving  the  mucilage  of  fuci  and  lichens  of 
its  disagreeable  taste  and  odour."  (See  Scotsman,  August  9.  1837.) 

Plants  rich  in  Potash  can  never  be  petrified.  —  Hence,  only  trees  and  shrubs 
occur  in  a  fossil  state,  and  never  herbaceous  plants.  Shrubs  occur  more  rarely 
than  trees ;  because,  though  they  contain  less  potash  than  herbaceous  plants, 
yet,  when  calcined,  they  yield  more  than  trees.  (^Gojypert  on  Fossil  Plants,  and 
on  the  Process'pf  Petrifaction,  as  translated  in  Jajneson's  Journal,iu\y  23.  1837.) 


Art.  II.  Foreign  Notices. 
FRANCE. 
Paris,  July  4.  1837. —  I  send  you  herewith  a  Monograph  on  the  Genus  Ca- 
vielha,  by  my  friend  the  Abbe  Berleze,  under  secretary  to  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  Paris ;  and  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  this  little  work  is 
one  of  the  best  that  has  been  published  for  guiding  both  amateurs  and  <far- 
deners  as  to  the  choice  and  culture  of  that  beautiful  shrub.  Secondly,  I 
send  you  three  polemical  letters  of  mine,  relating  to  the  encouragement  "iven 
in  this  country  to  agriculture.  It  was  in  consequence  of  these  letters,  and 
another  addressed  to  the  king,  and  which  was  sent  to  the  ministers,  that  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works  decided  on  offering  a  prize  for  the  best  elementary 
works  on  agriculture,  for  the  use  of  children  educated  in  the  public  schools 
in  the  French  provinces.  I  also  send  a  chapter  on  the  parterres  in  old  French 
gardens,  extracted  from  an  EncyclopcEdia  of  Gardening,  which  some  of  m\' 
friends  and  myself  have  undertaken  to  publish  in  France,  in  imitation  of  your 
English  one:  but  we  are  not  here  seconded,  as  you  are,  by  the  rich  proprie- 
tors. The  taste  for  elegant  horticulture  is  absolutely  extinct  in  France ;  and, 
as  a  proof  of  this,  there  is  not  one  single  stove  or  green-house  in  or  near 
Paris  that  deserves  the  name,  except  those  of  M.  Rothschild.  There  is  no 
knowledge  here  of  the  beautiful  plants  necessary  to  form  the  collection  of  an 
amateur  ;  and  to  this  is  joined  a  parsimonious  spirit,  which  thinks  every  thing 
"  too  dear."  The  Parisians  prefer  using  their  fuel  to  cook  palatable  dishes, 
rather  than  to  keep  rare  plants ;  and,  when  the  price  of  any  one  of  these 
exceeds  a  crown,  they  will  not  even  look  at  it.  —  Soulange-Bodm. 
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Summary  of  Subjects  proposed  for  Prizes  hy  the  Agricultural  Society  of  France 
at  their  Aleeting  in  July,  1837. —  ^  i.  To  b e  decided  in  1838.  For  tlic  introduc- 
tion of  organised  and  mineral  manures.  For  the  translation  of  useful  works 
on  agriculture,  written  in  foreign  languages.  For  biograpliical  notices  of  per- 
sons who  have  rendered  benefits  to  agriculture.  For  works,  essays,  or  ]n-actical 
observations  relative  to  veterinary  surgery.  For  essays  on  practical  irriga- 
tion, and  information  respecting  the  statistics  of  irrigation  in  France.  For 
information  respecting  the  cultivation  of  apples  and  pears  for  perry  and 
cider,  in  France.  For  an  essay  on  the  uses  which  may  be  made  of  the  dead 
bodies  of  animals,  killed  by  accident,  or  which  have  died  of  diseases  in  the 
fielil.  For  a  hand  threshing-machine,  which,  \\ithout  breaking  the  straw 
more  than  the  flail,  shall  separate  the  corn  and  winnow  it  with  the  greatest 
economy.  For  the  best  method  of  forming  Artesian  wells.  For  a  rasp  for 
preparing  potatoes  for  making  flour  and  starch.  For  a  system  of  a  rotation 
of  crops  without  a  fallow.  For  plantations  of  mulberries,  and  for  rearing  silk- 
worms,  in  those  departments  of  France  into  which  they  have  not  yet  been 
introduced.  For  the  extraction  of  sugar  from  the  beet-root,  in  small  esta- 
blishments. For  the  discovery  of  a  simple  method,  which  might  be  practised 
by  small  cultivators,  for  preserving  corn  from  insects  ;  for  stopping  the  ravages 
of  insects  when  the  corn  is  already  attacked  ;  and  for  good  observations  on 
the  natural  history  of  the  insects  which  attack  corn.  For  the  draining  of 
wet  clayey  soils.  For  the  composition  of  elementarj'  works  on  agriculture, 
for  the  use  of  children  in  the  national  schools. 

^  ii.  To  be  decided  in  1839.  For  the  imitating,  in  France,  of  the  best 
Dutch,  Cheshire,  and  Parmesan  cheeses.  For  the  best  method  of  prevent- 
ing or  curing  the  diseases  of  silkworms.  For  observations,  founded  on  ex- 
perience, on  the  best  method  of  harnessing  oxen. 

§  iii.  To  be  decided  in  1845.  For  plantations  of  cork  trees  on  sandy  or 
bad  soil,  in  the  south  of  France,  made  before  the  end  of  1838. 

9  iv.  To  be  decided  in  I8'i8.  For  the  propagation  of  good  kinds  of  fruit 
trees  by  seeds. 

^  V.  To  be  decided  in  1850.  For  plantations  of  any  of  the  three  follow- 
ing kinds  of  oak,  all  of  which  may  be  employed  in  dyeing  :  —  1.  Qaercus  tinc- 
toria,  the  quercitron,  or  yellow  oak,  a  native  of  North  America  (see  Arb. 
£rif.,p.  1884.)  2.  Q.  infectoria,  the  gall-nut  oak,  a  native  of  Asia  Minor  (see 
Arb.  Brit.,  p.  1928.);  and,  3.  Q.  yE'gilops,  the  Valonia  oak,  indigenous  in 
Greece.  (See  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  1861.) 

Insects  destructive  to  Ike  Vine.  —  The  mayor  of  the  commune  of  Argenteuil 
has  written  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  on  the  subject  of  an  insect  which, 
for  many  years,  has  devastated  the  vines  in  that  conunune.  This  insect,  or 
maggot,  was  observed  in  the  year  1 783,  and  disappeared  some  years  after- 
wards. Twenty-four  years  later,  it  reappeared,  and  caused  like  ravages  during 
from  six  to  ten  years.  It  has  recently  returned,  and  increased  so  fast,  that  at 
present  it  occupies  about  three  fifths  of  this  territory,  leaving  con)pletc  deso- 
lation behind  it.  This  insect,  after  having  gnawed  the  leaves,  and  injured 
many  of  the  grapes,  envelopes  itself  in  one  of  the  leaves,  and  there  under- 
goes its  metamorphosis.  The  damage  done  by  it  this  year  cannot  be  estimated 
at  less  than  from  500  to  600  francs.  The  larva  changes  into  a  moth  in  July, 
and  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  vines  in  September,  which  come  forth  in  the  May 
of  the  following  year.  MM.  Dumijril  and  A.  Saint  Hilaire,  being  appointed 
by  the  Academy  to  verify  the  damages  stated  in  the  letter  of  the  mayor  of 
Argenteuil,  visited  this  locality,  and  have  made  a  report  of  their  examination. 
For  a  considerable  space,  they  saw  all  the  vines  stripped  of  their  leaves,  and 
dried  up.  The  greater  part  of  this  destruction  is  caused  by  a  well-known 
Pyralis,  which,  in  the  caterpillar  state,  rolls  up  and  twists  the  leaves,  and 
causes  them  to  wither.  M.  Dumtril  placed  before  the  Academy  this  insect 
in  the  state  of  larva,  chrysalis,  and  moth,  as  well  as  the  eggs :  but  two  other 
insects  have  also  attacked  the  grapes,  and  contributed  to  the  destruction  of 
thevine  in  this  place.  {U E'cho  du  Monde  Savant,  Aug.  2.  1837.) 

Acclimatising  Plants  at  Uicres,in  the  South  of  France. —  M.  Rantonnct,  hor- 
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ticulturist  at  Hieres,  has  published  some  curious  observations  on  the  inten- 
sity of  the  last  winter's  frost,  and  on  the  damage  which  it  has  caused  in 
Provence.  The  frost  commenced  December  26.  The  thermometer  already 
indicated  2°  below  zero ;  on  the  29th,  it  fell  to  5° ;  and  on  the  .31st,  to  4^^^  : 
there  was  then  a  little  snow,  which  lasted  three  days.  The  frost  diminished  to 
the  1st  of  January;  and,  from  the  6th  to  the  10th,  the  weather  set  in  fair, 
and  continued  so  until  the  23d  of  March.  The  frost  then  returned,  and  there 
was  tolerably  thick  ice.  On  the  10th  of  April,  there  was  snow  still  seen  on 
the  mountains,  at  three  leagues  from  Hieres.  At  Hieres,  the  lemon  trees, 
the  bergamottes,  the  citron  tree,  the  great  lemon,  the  mellarossa,  the 
lumies,  limes,  &c.,  all  suffered  so  much,  that  it  was  necessary  to  cut  them 
down  to  the  roots.  Among  the  exotics  which  perished,  are  noticed  the  Echi- 
nus candicans,  C'lethra  arborea,  Visnea  Mocanera,  Jcacia  lophantha.  Cassia 
tomentosa,  Phlomis  Leonurus,  Eucalyptus  diversifolia  and  obliqua,  iS'olanum 
^etaceum,  Gr^w/«  orientalis,  Z/inum  trigynum.  Cineraria  ^jlatanifolia,  i^icus 
elastica,  and  all  the  date  trees  from  the  age  of  three  to  six  years.  The  Ery- 
thrina  Crista-galli  also  died,  as  well  as  the  climbing  plants  trained  against  the 
walls ;  such  as  the  Tecoma  capensis,  ./asminum  grandiflorum  and  azoricum, 
Cohce^a  scandens,  Phaseolus  Caracalla,  and  Z>61ichos  lignosus.  The  Casuarina 
equisetifolia,  Melaleuca  linarifolia,  A^erium  splendens  and  album,  and  iSchinus 
MoUe,  scarcely  suffered  at  all ;  but  the  young  plants  of  these  latter  mentioned 
were  completely  killed. 

The  bamboo,  the  Acacia  farnesiana,  Pittosporum  nanum,  (Salvia  formoea 
and  mexicana,  iS'olanum  auriculatum,  the  guava  (Psidium  pyriferum),  and 
Brugmansifl  suaveoiens,  nearly  all  died.  As  for  Acacia  latifolia,  /fibiscus 
mutabilis,  Lantana  Sellowi,  Citrus  bizzaria  and  ??zyrtif61ia,  they  scarcely  suffered 
at  all. 

The  tubers  of  the  Jerusalem  artichoke,  which  are  harvested  generally  in 
January  and  Februar}',  were  frozen.  Usually,  they  sell  at  10  or  15  centimes  the 
dozen ;  but  there  are  so  few  this  year,  that  they  are  1  franc  80  centimes  the 
dozen. 

The  following  plants  escaped  without  sufl^ering  any  injury  : —  Menispernuim 
/aurifolium,  Cistus  creticus,  Buddlea  salvifolia,  Ceanothus  caeruleus,  Fiburnum 
sinense.  Cassia  corymbosa,  Z)aphne  Delphin»,  Hakea  australis,  Jcacia  flori- 
bunda.  Yucca  «loif6lia  and  gloriosa,  ilf^vrtus  communis  flore  pleno,  Tarentina 
variegata,  Nnndhia  domestica,  Eriobotrya  japonica,  Corrae^fl  alba,  OMea  fra- 
grans,  Phormium  tenax.  Convolvulus  olecefolius,  C.  Cneorum,  and  Andropogon 
squarrosum,  cultivated  in  the  open  field,  which,  on  the  6th  of  April,  were 
visibly  growing. 

At  Toulon,  the  winter  was  more  destructive  than  at  Hieres.  Many  vege- 
tables, which  resisted  the  cold  at  Hieres,  died  in  the  Botanic  Garden  of  the 
former  town. 

At  Draguignan,  Trans-Brignolles,  places  situated  fifteen  leagues  from  the 
sea,  the  thermometer  fell  to  70",  and  some  olive  trees  were  damaged:  but  this 
tree  can  support  8°  of  cold. 

To  conclude,  at  Nice  they  had  snow  for  eight  days.  The  oranges  were 
frozen  upon  the  trees ;  but  the  trees  themselves  did  not  suffer :  only  some  feet 
of  lemons,  bergamottes,  and  lumies  (kinds  of  Citrus),  were  a  little  hurt.  M. 
Rantonnet  saw  there,  in  the  governor's  garden,  on  the  5th  of  January,  a 
coboea  covered  with  fruit  and  flowers,  {L  E'cho  du  Monde  Savant.) 

Paris,  April  9.  —  My  journey  on  the  Continent  having  taken  up  more  time 
than  I  anticipated,  I  shall  be  unable  to  pass  through  England  on  my  return 
home,  as  I  intended  when  I  left  London.  I  went  from  Holland  (by  the 
Rhine),  through  Prussia  and  Baden,  to  Geneva,  and  found  Switzerland  much 
better  cultivated  than  I  expected.  The  peculiarity,  and,  I  may  say,  the  ex- 
cellency, of  the  agriculture  in  that  country  consists  in  good  ploughing,  great 
care,  judicious  application  of  manure  on  the  crops,  and  irrigation  of  meadows 
and  pasture  grounds.  I  found  France,  also,  much  better  cultivated  than  I 
had  a  right  to  expect,  from  the  article  I  read  in  a  late  number  o(  the  Edinburgh 
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Keview.  The  wheat  especially  in  France,  looks  uncommonly  fine.  It  appears 
to  nie  that  France  is  emphatically  a  wheat  country.  Tiieir  mode  of  ploughing 
on  the  Continent,  as  far  as  I  have  travelled,  seems  to  me,  however,  to  be  any 
thing  but  economical  :  it  is  the  same  as  that  I  sav/  in  some  parts  of  England ; 
that  is,  a  wheel  plough,  and  from  three  to  five  horses  en  suite.  But  the  Swiss 
and  Frcncli  farmers  turn  up  a  very  good  furrow;  the  plough  itself  (aside  from 
its  ridiculous  appendages)  being  well  adapted  to  its  purpose.  I  really  wish 
it  were  proper  for  me  to  notice  this  ridiculous  part  of  European  husbandry 
in  a  way  it  deserves.  It  is  possible  I  may  give  it  a  passing  notice  on  my  return 
to  the  United  States.  I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  nuist  forego  the  pleasure 
of  visiting  London  again,  and  spending  a  day  or  two  with  you.  —  A.  D. 
Spoor. 

'Sepent/tes  distillatoria.  —  A  plant  in  a  stove  at  Montmartre  was  observed  to 
have  one  of  the  pitchers  half  full  of  water,  which  the  gardener,  having  tasted, 
found  sweet,  with  the  flavour  of  honey.  A  statement  of  the  fact  was  sent  to 
the  Paris  Horlicultural  Society,  in  August,  1837.  {UE'chu  dii  Monde  Savant, 
Aug.  3.  1837.; 

GERMANY. 

]\I.  TisM-e,  son  of  the  court  gardener  to  the  King  of  Saxony  at  the 
Japan  Palace,  Dresden,  is  now  in  this  country,  and  has  already  made  a 
general  tour,  including  Scotland  and  Ireland,  with  tlie  great  advantage  of 
recommendations  to  the  nobility  and  gentry,  procured  from  the  ambassador 
of  his  country,  resident  in  London.  M.  Tischke,  like  M.  C.  Ranch,  M.  F. 
Ranch,  M.  Rosenthal,  JNI.  Antoine,  and  other  German  gardeners,  lately  or 
now  in  England,  has  not  only  taken  time  to  see  all  our  best  gardens,  but  has 
taken  pains  to  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  English  language; 
so  that  when  he  returns,  by  means  of  English  books,  he  will  always  be  able 
to  keep  himself  au  fait  at  what  is  going  forward  in  the  gardening  world  in 
Britain. 

M.  Wolf,  the  curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden  of  the  Universili/  of  Wnrtz- 
burg,  one  of  the  most  scientific  gardeners,  as  Dr.  Martins  informs  us,  of  the 
south  of  Germany,  has  lately  spent  upwards  of  a  month  in  this  country,  and 
visited,  in  company  with  M.  Antoine  of  Vienna,  all  the  principal  garden 
establishments  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and 
Dublin,  as  well  as  the  botanic  and  horticultural  gardens  at  Birmingham, 
Sheffield,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  the  gardens  at  Eaton  Hall,  Chats- 
worth,  Woburn  Abbey,  and  various  others.  He  returns  home  through 
France  and  Belgium;  and  we  hope  to  hear  from  him, from  time  to  time,  with 
the  gardening  news  of  his  country. 

J\I.  Schcll,  the  director-general  of  gardens  to  the  King  of  Bavaria,  has 
lately  published  a  descrii)tion  of  the  royal  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  under 
his  direction,  accompanied  by  a  beautifully  lithographed  plan  of  the  gardens  of 
Nymphenburg,  with  all  the  latest  improvements. 

Counsellor  Von  Ilazzi,  who  may  be  considered  the  father  of  modern  agri- 
culture in  Bavaria,  who  was  in  England  in  the  summer  of  1836,  has  lately 
published  his  Tour  in  this  country,  in  two  thin  8vo  volumes.  M.  Hazzi  is 
a  highly  enlightened  and  benevolent  man,  and  of  the  most  unwearied  activity 
in  the  publication  of  works  calculated  to  improve  the  agriculture  and 
domestic  economy  of  his  country. —  Cond. 

Koller's  History  of  Insects  injurious  to  Cultivators,  and  to  the  Proprietors^  of 
Forests  and  Plantations. —  I  rejoice  at  being  able  to  send  you  a  book  which 
will  be  the  more  interesting  to  you,  and  other  horticulturists,  as  it  contains  an 
elaborate  account  of  insects  injurious  to  vegetation,  the  injury  they  commit, 
and  the  most  practicable  modes  of  destroy ing  them ;  for  which  a  wish  has 
been  expressed  in  several  numbers  of  your  Magazine.  This  work  is  the 
joint  labour  of  three  gentlemen,  who  have  great  practical  knowledge,  and  par- 
ticularly M.  Schmidberger,  a  priest  of  St.  Florian,  near  Linz,  who  is  one  of 
the  first  pomologists  in  Austria,  and  perhaps  in  Germany.     Had  I  a  little 
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more  time  than  I  have  at  present,  I  shonld  be  most  happy  to  communicate 
■what  little  knowledge  I  possess  on  this  subject ;  and  also  to  send  30U  speci- 
mens of  those  insects  which  have  been  so  injurious  to  our  gardens  round 
Vienna  this  spriuij.  The  Curciilio  pjri,  C.  pomorum,  and  P6nti«  cratae^gi, 
appeared  in  such  numbers,  and  destroyed  every  bud  so  immediately  after  its 
appearance,  that,  until  the  middle  of  IMay,  the  trees  were  without  bud  or  leaf. 
Even  now  these  butterflies  are  so  plentiful,  that  there  is  a  bad  prospect  for 
next  year,  although  we  searched  for  them  in  all  their  various  metamorpiioses, 
and  still  catch  thousandij  of  thein  in  the  mornings  and  evenings,  wlien  they  are 
crowded  together  on  different  flowering  plants,  especially  on  Valeriana  rubra, 
ZJelphinium  AjacLs,  and  Philadelphus  sp.  I  intend  making  a  collection  of  all 
these  injurious  insects,  and  putting  them  into  a  frame  and  glass,  for  the  in- 
spection of  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  knowing  them.  This  will  enable 
young  gardeners  to  know  them  at  once,  and  at  any  time ;  and,  by  reading  their 
different  distinctive  qualities,  any  one  may  easily  remember  their  forms;  which 
would  not  be  the  case,  if  a  person  were  left  to  observe  them  in  their  different 
states  and  seasons  alone;  therefore,  I  would  recommend  such  a  collection  in 
every  garden.  —  C.  liauch.    Rcnnweg,  near  Vienna ^  Jidy^  1837. 

The  very  interesting  and  valuable  work  above  referred  to  by  M.  Ranch 
was  published  by  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Vienna,  who  have  also  sent  us 
a  copy  of  it.  It  is  now  being  translated  for  us,  and  will  very  shortly  be  pub- 
lished, in  as  cheap  and  convenient  a  form  as  possible,  for  the  use  of  young 
gardeners.  M.  Rauch's  itlea  of  forming  collections  of  destructive  insects,  in 
glazed  cases,  for  t!;e  use  of  gardeners,  is  excellent,  and  we  hope  to  see  it 
adopCed  by  many  of  our  readers.  —  Cond. 

HOLLAND. 

Prizes  offered  hy  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Haarlem,  which  lield  its  eighty- 
fifth  annual  meeting  on  the  20th  of  May  last.  The  Academy's  gold  medal,  and 
a  gratuity  of  150  florins  (12/.  \6s.  3d.),  were  awarded  to  Dr.  C.  F.  Gaertner  of 
Calew  in  Wurtemberg,  for  a  Memoir  in  German,  on  hybrid  plants,  obtained  by 
the  fecundation  of  certain  species  with  the  pollen  of  others. 

77te  Academy  proposes  the  following  Questions  to  be  answered  before  January 
1.  1839: — What  are  the  diiierent  species  of  marine  animals  which  destroy 
piles,  and  other  wooden  structures,  by  perforating  them  ?  According  to  certain 
botanists,  some  algae,  of  simple  structure,  if  placed  in  favourable  circum- 
stances, will  develope  themselves,  and  be  changed  into  vegetables  quite  dif- 
ferent, and  belonging  to  genera  much  higher  in  the  scale  of  organisation, 
though  these  same  algee,  if  not  in  favourable  circumstances,  would  be  fecun- 
dated and  reproduce  their  primitive  forms.  The  Academy  is  desirous  that  these 
observations  should  be  extended  to  other  vegetables,  which  have  not  yet  been 
examined  under  this  point  of  view  ;  and  that  the  truth  or  falsity  of  this  transi- 
tion of  one  organised  body  into  another  be  proved  by  exact  descriptions  and 
detailed  figures.  It  has  often  been  observed  that  some  plants,  in  certain  cases, 
give  out  a  phosphorescent  light,  such  as  Tropas^olum,  Calendula,  Liliuni  bulbi- 
ferum,  Taghtcs,  Euphorbia,  phosphorea,  Rhizomorpha,  &c.  The  Academy 
wishes  that,  from  researches  made  on  purpose,  this  phenomenon  may  be  ex- 
plained; that  it  may  be  determined  how  much  of  what  has  been  said  on  this 
subject  is  to  be  admitted  as  true;  under  what  circumstances  the  phenomenon 
takes  place  ;  and  what  is  the  cause  ? 

The  /(dlowing  Questions  were  lant  Year  proposed  by  the  Academy,  to  be  an- 
swered  before  January  1.  1838  :  —  How  is  wood  formed  ?  Does  it  take  its  origin 
immediately  from  the  sap,  or  from  the  cambium  under  the  bark ;  or  is  it  formed 
by  the  vessels  which  descend  from  the  buds  and  the  leaves,  as  the  observations 
of  M.  Du  Petit  Thouars,  and  of  M.  Giron  de  BuzareingueS,  seem  to  prove  ? 
What  application  can  be  made  of  a  knowledge  of  the  true  manner  in  which 
wood  is  formed,  to  the  culture  of  useful  trees?  The  Academy  desires,  1st, 
an  explanation,  illustrated  by  figures,  of  the  metaraoi'phoses  of  at  least  fifty 
species  of  coleopterous  insects,  the  metamorphoses  and  economy  of  which 
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are  not  yet  known  or  describeJ ;  2clly,  a  methodical  arrangement  of  coleop- 
terous insects,  founded  upon  the  metamorphosis  of  the  structure  of  the  larvae 
and  chrysalides ;  3dl y,  instructions,  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  metamor- 
phoses, for  preventing  the  too  great  increase  of  these  noxious  insects.  How 
much  has  been  proved,  by  experience,  with  respect  to  the  utility  of  a  circular 
incision,  in  form  of  a  ring,  made  in  the  bark  of  trees,  for  the  purpose  of  aug- 
mentiu"  their  fertility  '?  How  far  can  this  manner  of  augmenting  the  produce 
of  fruits  be  explained,  conformably  to  the  actual  state  of  vegetable  physiology ; 
and  what  rules  does  this  explanation  furnish  for  effecting  the  process,  without 
endan<Tering  the  trees,  or  running  the  risk  of  losing  them  ?  What  is  the  nature 
of  chlurophi/lle  {phyllocliloye,  diromule)  in  vegetables  ?  What  is  its  form  and 
composition  ;  and  in  what  character  docs  it  differ  from  other  vegetable  matters  ? 
Is  it  different  according  to  the  kind  of  plant  ;  and  what  constitutes  this  dif- 
ference '?  What  are  the  circumstances  by  which,  during  vegetation,  it  is  pro- 
duced, or  changed,  or  modified,  in  plants  ? 

The  prize  for  each  of  these  questions  is  a  gold  medal,  value  130  florins,  and 
a  gratuity  of  150  florins,  when  the  answer  shall  be  deemed  worthy  of  it.  The 
answers,  written  in  Dutch,  French,  English,  Latin,  or  German,  are  to  be 
addressed  to  M.  Van  Marum,  the  secretary  to  the  Academy.  {UE'cho  du 
Monde  Savant,  July  13.  1837.) 

DENMARK. 

M.  Petersen,  gardener  to  the  King  of  Denmark  at  Rosenburg,  who  made 
a  tour  through  England,  and  part  of  Scotland,  in  the  year  1831,  was  in  this 
country  during  great  part  of  the  mouth  of  July  last,  and   has  returned  home 
through  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany.   M.  Petersen  having  spent  five  or  six 
years  in  this  country,  before  he  was  appointed  court  gardener  to   his  sove- 
reign, not  only  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all   the  newest  gardening 
practices  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  but  such  a  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  as  enables  hiin,  while  in  his  native  country,  to  keep  pace  with  the 
progress  of  improvement  in  England  by  means  of  English  books.     When  M. 
Petersen  returned  to  Denmark  in  the  year  1827  (see  Gard.  Mag.,  Vol.  HL 
p.  3-46. ;  and  Vol.  IV.  p.  274),  gardening  was  in  such  a  backward  state,  that  an 
inhabitant  of  Britain  now  hardly  credits  the  facts  stated  by  M.  Petersen,  at  that 
time,  in  the  Gardener  s  Magazine ;  viz.  that  tart  rhubarb  was  not  known  there  as 
a  culinary  vegetable ;  that  not  a  single  |)ine-apple  had  been  ripened  on  the  3d  of 
September,  1827,  but  some  were  expected  to  be  ready  by  about  the  middle  of  that 
month.    The  first  melon  was  cut  on  August  30.,  and  the  first  grapes  only  a  few 
days  sooner;  mushrooms  and  bea-kale  were  not  at  all  cultivated;  most  of  the 
New  Holland  plants  were  unknown,  even  in  the  botanic  gardens;  and  the  only 
new  North   American  annual  grown  there  at  that  time  was  the   Calliopsis 
tinctoria.     Such  was  the  state  of  gardening  of  Denmark  in  the  year  1827.     In 
the  course  of  10  years,  things  have  been  entirely  changed.     Every  culinary 
vegetable  grown  in   English  gardens  is  now  produced  in  the  royal  kitchen- 
"ardens  at  Copenhagen  ;  many  of  the  best  varieties  of  hardy  fruit  trees  have 
been   not  only  introduced  in  the  royal  gardens,  but  even  propagated  in  the 
public  nurseries ;  almost  all  the  fine  herbaceous  plants,  annuals,  and  perennials, 
sent  home  by  Douglas,  have  been  introduced,  and  some  of  them  are  beginning 
to  appear  in"  the  gardens  of  merchants.      Pine-apples  are   cut  in  the  royal 
gardens  every  month  in  the  year ;  and   some  of   them  of  such  a  size  (M. 
Petersen  being  a  discijilc  of  the  late  Mr.  Shenan,  and  keeping  his  plants,  as  all 
plants  without  buds  ought  to  be  kept,  in  a  continually  growing  state),  that 
we  are  afraid  to  state  the  weight;    and,  finally,  a  horticultural  society  has 
been   established  at   Copenhagen.      All  this   has  been   effected  through  the 
agency  of  M.  Petersen,  than  whom  we  do  not  know  a  single  individual,  in  any 
country,  who  (without  the  advantages  of  birth,  rank,  or  fortune,  and  simply 
on  account  of  his  holding  a  public  situation,  ami  being  a  lover  of  his  country, 
and  enthusiastically  attached  to  gardening)  has  effected  so  very  remarkable  a 
change  in  so  short  a  time.      The  greatest  reward  which  such  a  man  as  M. 
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Petersen  can  receive  is,  doubtless,  the  consciousness  of  having  done  so  much 
good :  but  we  trust  his  royal  master  will,  by  some  means,  be  rendered  aware 
of  the  very  extraordinary  merits  of  INI.  Petersen  ;  and  how  much  he,  in  com- 
mon with  his  subjects,  is  indebted  to  him  for  the  introduction  of  what  will 
eventually  prove  of  so  much  real  good  to  the  country.  There  is  no  one  who  does 
not  benefit  from  the  introduction  of  new  and  improved  culinary  vegetables  and 
fruits,  from  the  peasant  to  the  prince;  or  any  garden,  whether  that  of  a  cottage 
or  a  palace,  that  will  not  be  increased  in  beauty  by  new  flowers.  Besides  this, 
there  is  a  moral  influence  in  gardening  improvements,  of  far  greater  importance 
than  the  mere  physical  enjoyments  "that  they  afford.  A  taste  for  peaceful 
occupations  is  created ;  reflections  on  the  works  of  nature  are  induced  ;  man 
begins  to  enquire  and  to  read;  he  becomes  humanised,  and  so  far  cultivated 
as  to  look  upon  his  fellow  creatures  in  other  countries  as  his  brethren ;  and,  as 
a  consequence  of  this,  he  will  soon  learn  to  loathe  that  scourge  of  the  human 
race,  war.  —  Cond. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

Carouie,  near  Quebec,  the  scat  of  William  Atkinson,  Esq.,  is  mentioned  in 
Vol.  IX.  p.  161.,  by  our  valued  correspondent  Counsellor  Hart  of  Montreal. 
The  proprietor,  Mr.  Atkinson,  is  now  in  England,  after  having  made  the  tour 
of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  and  collected  every  where  plants,  seeds,  sculp- 
tures, pictures,  books,  and  other  objects  for  enriching  and  ornamenting  his 
beautiful  seat.  He  describes  Carouie  as  situated  on  a  piece  of  table  land  on 
the  top  of  a  precipice  200  ft.  high,  and  flanked  by  a  wooded  mountain  range. 
From  the  windows  of  the  balcony  of  the  principal  front  of  the  house,  the 
shipping  in  the  harbour  of  Quebec  is  distinctly  seen.  A  part  of  the  grounds, 
called  Spencer  Wood,  was  occupied  by  the  troops  under  General  Wolfe  when 
he  attacked  the  town.  The  trees  in  the  park,  from  what  Mr.  Atkinson  stated 
to  us,  appear  to  be  chiefly  the  v/hite  and  red  oak,  and  the  hemlock  and  white 
spruce.  The  house  is  built  of  hemlock  spruce  ;  and  the  walls  are  so  constructed 
as  to  admit  of  a  free  circulation  of  air  from  the  bottom  of  the  masonry  to 
the  eaves.  Though  built  upwards  of  a  century  ago,  the  interior  of  the  walls  is 
as  fresh  as  if  they  were  newly  put  up.  It  seems  the  hemlock  spruce  begins  to  rot 
at  the  centre  of  the  trunk  ;  and,  to  prevent  this,  the  trees  were  sawn  up  the 
middle,  so  as  to  expose  the  centre  to  the  air.  After  placing  one  tree  on 
another,  to  the  height  of  the  wall,  in  the  usual  manner,  both  the  inside  and 
the  outside  were  battened  with  pieces  of  quartering  from  1  in.  to  6  in.  in  thick- 
ness ;  and  to  these  the  weather-boarding  outside,  and  the  laths  for  plastering 
inside,  or  the  wainscoting,  when  that  mode  is  employed,  are  nailed  in  the 
usual  manner.  A  concealed  opening  is  left  under  the  lower  weather-board, 
and  at  the  eaves  of  the  roof;  in  consequence  of  which,  there  is  a  constant  cir- 
culation of  air  between  the  outside  weather-boarding  and  the  inside  wains- 
coting, or  plastering.  Mr.  Atkinson,  from  whom  we  hope  to  hear  frequently, 
has  an  excellent  Scotch  gardener,  Mr.  Melville,  who,  we  trust,  will  be  induced 
by  his  master  to  become  a  regular  correspondent.  The  principal  botanist  in 
the,  neighbourhood  of  Quebec,  Mr.  Atkinson  informs  us,  is  Mrs.  Shepherd. 
Mr.  Atkinson's  kitchen-garden  is  4  acres  in  extent,  and  contains  a  range  of 
glass  300  ft.  long.  The  dwelling-house,  a  beautiful  lithographic  view  of  which, 
and  the  surrounding  scenery,  was  presented  to  us  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  is  connected 
with  a  splendid  conservatory. 

Shell-hark  Hickory  Nuts  and  the  Black  Walnut.  —  You  did  not  mention  the 
receipt  of  the  large  hickory  nuts  I  sent  you  in  the  summer  of  1835  ;  and,  there- 
fore, I  send  now  a  few  real  shell-bark  hickory  nuts,  which  are  double  the  size 
of  any  I  ever  saw  before.  These  grew  in  New  Jersey.  The  hickory  nuts  I  pur- 
chased in  the  Pittsburg  market,  in  September,  1834.  The  sholl-baiks,  large 
or  small,  are  delicious ;  whereas  the  meat  of  the  black  walnut,  as  you  remark 
in  the  Arboretum,  is  "  scarcely  eatable."  The  reason  is,  that  the  kernel  abounds 
with  oil  of  a  strong  taste.  I  think  that  the  i-emarks  you  have  quoted  (p.  1 129.) 
from  Michaux,  of  the  black  dye  from  the  walnut  husks,  and  of  the  oil  obtained 
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from  the  kernels,  refers  to  tlie  Juglans  nigra  solely.  In  Pennsjlvania,  many 
mills  are  employed  in  crnshing  tliese  nuts  to  make  oil  for  painters,  who  use  it  for 
mixing  up  with  paint  for  inside  house  work.  I  know,  also,  that  the  husks  are 
extensively  used  for  dveing  brown  and  black,  by  the(ierman  farmers,  and  others 
in  the  interior,  w  ho  think  it  more  economical  to  make  their  clothing  from  their 
own  wool  than  to  purchase  foreign  cloth. 

lyie  J\'(is/ii}2gfo)i  Chestnut.  —  Having  engaged,  last  autumn,  a  plant, from  the 
tenant  of  Belmont  (the  former  seat  of  Judge  Peters),  of  the  sweet  chestnut  the 
growth  of  the  tree  the  nut  of  which  was  planted  by  President  Washington,  I 
went,  a  few  days  since,  and  brought  it  aw  ay,  with  another  growing  beside  it. 
The  man  assured  me  that  he  found  two  nuts  under  the  original  tree,  in  June 
last,  in  a  state  of  vegetation,  and  planted  them  in  a  safe  place;  and  that  from 
these  came  the  plants  I  purchased.  I  must  keep  them  until  a  vessel  offers 
direct  for  London  from  this  port.  Washington  planted  the  nut  the  day  after 
his  period  of  service  as  President  expired ;  viz.  March,  1797.  He  attended  the 
inauguration  of  President  Adams,  his  successor,  and  dined  the  same  day  with 
Judge  Peters. 

The  Silk-Grower'' s  Manual.  —  I  also  send  the  Silk  Manual,  jjublished  by 
Congress,  in  1828,  which  I  prepared  for  Mr.  Rush,  then  (Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  who  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  procuring  one.  I  thought  I  had 
previou.slv  sent  it;  but  I  suppose  I  did  not,  as  I  find  that  no  notice  is  taken  of 
the  many  facts  it  contains  on  the  genus  ^l/orus,  in  Nos.  30.  and  31.  of  the 
Arhoretinn  ;  or  of  the  culture  of  silk  in  this  country  while  colonies  of  England. 

Map/e  Sugar. —  I  send,  also,  some  maple  sugar,  made  from  the  sugar  maple 
of  which  tree  there  are  whole  forests  in  the  United  States,  though  it  is  not 
''•cultivated"  there,  as  was  said  by  Dr.  Kidd  in  his  Bridgewater  Treatise. — 
James  Mease.     Philadelphia,  April  17.  1837. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Elizabeth  Bay,  near  Sijdney,  tlie  residence  of  Alexander  M'Lcay,  Esq.,  for 
many  years  secretary  to  the  Linnasan  Society,  is  described  in  a  work  recently 
published  at  Sydney,  by  the  late  Mr.  Sheplierd,  a  landscape-gardener  and 
nurseryman  there,  as  one  of  the  finest  places  he  has  seen  either  at  home  or 
abroad.  Mr.  Lawrence,  a  surgeon,  who  has  just  returned  from  Sydney,  speaks 
of  it  to  us  in  raptures.  W^e  hope,  in  some  future  Number,  to  be  able  to  give  a 
plan  and  views  of  Mr.  M'Leay's  residence;  and,  what  will  be  particularly 
interesting  to  European  readers,  a  catalogue  of  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants, 
including  even  grasses,  which  form  its  verdant  scenery.  We  regret  to  observe, 
that  Mr.  M'Leay  is  no  longer  Government  Secretarj- ;  but,  as  he  appears  to  have 
lost  the  office  in  consequence  of  some  misconception  of  the  Governor  at  Sydney, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  the  government  at  home  will  speedily  restore  it  to  him, 
should  he  be  inclined  to  remain  in  Australia.  We  are  gratified  by  observing 
it  stated  in  the  letters  which  passed  between  the  government  and  Mr.  M'Leay 
on  this  subject,  and  which  are  printed  for  circulation  among  the  friends  of  the 
latter,  that  he  enjoys  as  good  health  as  ever  he  did  at  any  period  of  his  life. 
To  those  who  know  the  extraordinary  activity,  both  of  body  and  mind,  of  Mr. 
M'Leay,  while  he  was  in  this  country,  and  his  now  advanced  age,  this  will  be 
considered  as  no  small  recommendation  of  the  climate  of  Sydney  —  Co7id. 
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AI.  EUGE^XE  Melixox,  who  has  been  two  years  in  this  country,  chiefly 
under  Mr.  Paxton,  in  the  gardens  at  Chatsworth,  has  lately  made  a  tour  in 
the  North,  and  been  \vith  Mr.  M'  Nab,  and  Mr.  Stewart  Murray.  He  will 
shortly  return  to  the  Paris  garden  ;  and,  as  he  understands  English 
thoroughly,  will  have  great  advantages  there. 

MM.  Le  Hoy,  sons  of  the  nurseryman  of  that  name  at  Angers,  are  now 
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in  this  country  on  a  working  tour,  to  acquire  gardening  information,  and  tlie 
language. 

TIte  Gardens  of  Buclcingham  Palace  are  undergoing  great  improvements  and 
alterations  by  direction  of  Her  Maje.sty.  Upwanls  of  200  workmen  are  em- 
ployed in  diversifying  and  planting  the  grounds  from  the  rear  of  the  palace  to 
the  triumphal  arch  entrance  at  the  top  of  Grosvenor  Place.  (^Newsj}.)  It 
would  indeed  be  contrary  to  nature,  if  an  amiable  and  enlightened  young 
woman  were  not  fond  of  flowers  :  and  attachment  to  gardening  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course.  We  trust  that,  under  Her  Majesty's  auspices,  a  general  re- 
form will  be  commenced  in  the  royal  parks  and  gardens,  and  that  in  these  will 
be  included  the  substitution  of  an  open  iron  railway  for  the  present  unsightly 
wall  which  forms  the  northern  boundary  to  Kensington  Gardens.  Tiiis  wall 
is  a  very  great  public  nuisance,  from  a  little  way  to  the  west  of  the  Victoria 
Gate,  Bayswater,  all  the  way  to  Silver  Street,  Kensington  (iravel  Pits.  We 
trust  that  it,  and  also  the  present  kitchen-garden  attached  to  Kensington 
Palace,  will  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests. 
The  kitchen-garden  ouglit,  undoubtedly,  to  be  joined  to  the  pleasure-ground  ; 
and  as  to  the  forcing-ground,  as  there  is  no  part  of  the  royal  family  would 
ever  think  of  walking  into  it,  we  would  have  that  and  the  adjoining  barracks 
thrown  into  the  gardens  also,  ft  is  now  just  as  easy  to  purchase  pine-apples 
and  melons  to  any  extent  which  the  royal  family,  or  any  other,  might  want, 
from  the  London  shops,  as  it  is  to  purchase  apples  or  oranges  :  witness  the 
numbers  that  are  produced  on  the  occasion  of  any  public  dinner.  Mr.  John 
Alton,  the  present  kitchen-gardener  at  Kensington,  would,  of  course,  receive  a 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  situation  in  the  event  of  our  wishes  being 
realised. 

Kew  Gardens.  —  The  illiberal  system  established  at  Kew  Gardens  by  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  whereby  the  rare  j)lants  collected  there  were  hoarded  with  the 
most  niggard  jealousy,  and  kept  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  sight  of  any 
enquirer,  led,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a  feeling  of  stitisfaction  whenever  it  was 
known  that  the  garden  had  been  plundered,  and  some  of  its  hidden  treasures 
brought  into  circulation  ;  and  the  indifference  with  which  such  thefts  were 
regarded,  if  they  were  not  actually  winked  at,  by  cultivators,  led  to  such  great 
laxity  of  conduct,  that,  until  the  practice  was  stopped  by  a  prosecution, 
every  private  collection  became  exposed  to  like  depredations;  and  the  false- 
hoods that  were  told  to  cover  the  theft  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  confusion 
concerning  the  native  habitation  of  plants  introduced  at  that  period.  It  was 
the  narrow-minded  doctrine  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  that  he  could  only  render 
the  king's  collection  superior  to  others  by  monopolising  its  contents;  and  by 
so  doing  he  rendered  it  hateful  and  contemptible;  whereas,  if  he  had  freely 
given  and  freely  received,  and  made  its  contents  easily  accessible  to  those 
who  were  interested  in  them,  it  would  have  been  a  pleasure  and  a  pride  to 
the  nation.  It  is  now  near  twenty  years  since  I  have  visited  that  odious  and 
useless  establishment.  Formerly,  I  went  there  often,  but  always  in  vain;  for, 
if  I  enquired  for  any  rare  plants  which  I  had  reason  to  believe  were  in  the 
collection,  except  those  which,  from  their  size,  could  not  be  concealed,  my 
conductor  always  denied  any  knowledge  of  them ;  and,  if  I  asked  whether  I 
could  speak  to  a  person  better  acquainted  with  the  plants,  I  was  told  that  I 
could  obtain  no  further  information.  The  multitude  of  rare  plants  that  have 
flourished  ami  perished  there  unobserved  I  believe  to  be  very  great.  I  owe 
no  thanks  to  that  establishment,  but  for  the  mere  permission  to  walk  straight 
forward  through  the  houses,  I  must  do  Mr.  Salisbury  the  justice  to  say,  that 
he  repeatedly  remonstrated  with  Sir  Joseph  Banks  in  vain  on  the  subject. 
(^Herbert's  AmaryllidacecB,  p.  247.) 

When  I  spoke  (p.  247.)  of  the  evil  consequences  which  flowed  from  the 
bad  system  pursued  there,  tending  to  loosen  the  ties  of  morality,  and  to 
create  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  when  it  was  known  that  cuttings  had  been 
stolen  from  the  large  plants  hoarded  there,  by  which  the  public  were  enriched 
without  any  perceivable  loss  to  the  collection,  I  should,  perhaps,  have  stated 
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for  fear  of  misconstruction,  that,  far  from  justifying,  I  much  lamented  such  a 
feeling;  and  1  observe  that  I  have  incautiously  admitted  a  stronger  expression 
concerning  tiie  unpopularity  of  the  principle  on  which  that  garden  has  been 
conducted  than  I  should  wish  to  have  used.  {Herb.  Amar.  p.  410.) 

A  Zoological  Institution,  Museum,  and  Garden,  for  the  Count//  of  Kent,  is,  we 
rejoice  to  observe  by  an  advertisement  in  the  JiTornlng  Chronicle  of  August  23., 
about  to  be  established.  Tiie  situation  is  about  half  a  mile  to  the  westward 
of  Gravesend.  A  handsome  new  pier  has  already  been  erected  by  the  pro- 
prietor of  this  anil  the  adjoining  ground,  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
visitors  of  Rosherville.  None  but  houses  of  the  first  respectability  are  to  be 
built  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  gardens  are  encompassed  by  chalk  cliffs  of  a 
vast  height,  around  which  a  splendid  promenade  is  to  be  made  for  the  visitors. 
Tiie  animals,  plants,  &c.,  will  be  procured  under  the  direction  of  gentlemen, 
most  competent  and  experienced  judges  of  zoological  and  botanical  science. 
The  grounds  will  be  laid  out  by  a  most  eminent  artist.  A  capital  of  10,000/. 
is  to  be  raised  by  debentures  of  20/.  each. 

Dr.  Mac  Faydcn,  President  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Jamaica,  whose 
name  our  readers  must  have  frequentl}'  seen  in  this  Magazine,  is  now  in  this 
country,  superintending  the  printing  of  the  Flora  of  his  adopted  island.  The 
doctor  has  been  the  means  of  successfully  introducing  the  aracacca  plant  to 
the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  where  it  is  growing  vigorously.  Dr.  Mac 
Fayden  is  of  opinion  that  this  vegetable  will,  in  all  probability,  soon  be  added 
to  the  number  of  our  culinary  esculents.  The  root  is  about  the  size  and 
colour  of  that  of  the  parsnep  ;  and  it  has  nearly  the  same  flavour.  We  hope 
to  receive  some  account  of  the  mode  of  treating  the  plant  in  the  Glasgow 
Botanic  Garden  from  our  friend  the  curator,  Mr.  Stewart  Murray. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  J.  Smith,  landscape-gardener,  Edinburgh,  is  now  on  a  tour 
in  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany,  for  improvement  in  his  profession. 

Viciniti/  of  Trees  to  Higluuai/s.  —  An  important  decision,  under  the  General 
Highway  Act,  was  given  at  the  Guildhall,  Canterbury,  on  Monday,  May  11., 
before  the  maj'or,  aldermen,  &c.  The  surveyors  of  the  highways  had  given 
notice  to  Mr.  Sandys  to  remove  certain  trees  which  he  had  recently  planted 
in  front  of  his  dwelling-house  in  Briilge  Street,  Canterbury.  Mr.  Sandys 
contended  that  the  trees  were  planted  on  his  own  freehold  ;  and  he  produced 
a  grant  from  the  corporation  in  1812,  which  comprised  the  land  in  question  ; 
and,  although  he  had  dedicated  the  footiiatli  to  the  use  of  the  public,  yet  he 
had  retained,  by  posts  and  chains,  the  line  or  boundary  upon  which  the  trees 
Avere  planted.  Mr.  Sandys  pointed  out  a  great  number  of  other  places  where 
the  trees  were  within  15  ft.  of  the  centre  of  the  road.  The  mayor,  having  con- 
ferred with  the  other  magistrates,  stated  that  they  were  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  Mr.  Sandys's  trees  are  within  the  act,  wdiich  makes  it  illegal  to 
plant  trees  within  loft,  of  the  centre  of  any  road.  (Kentish  Gazette,  May  17.) 

2^^cw  Plant-Houses  at  Woburn  Abbey  and  Trentham  Hall.  —  A  correspondent 
informs  us  that  Mr.  Clark,  the  hot-house  manufacturer  of  Lionel  Street,  Bir- 
mingham, is  now  at  work  at  a  very  extensive  range  of  flower-houses  for  the 
gardens  at  Woburn  Abbey,  which,  when  completed,  will  form  one  of  the  most 
spacious  and  magnificent  range  of  houses  in  the  kingdom.  He  is  also  at  work 
at  a  conservatory,  to  be  erected  at  Trentham,  for  the  more  immediate  use  and 
recreation  of  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  which  is  altogether  upon  a 
novel  and  greatly  admired  mode  of  construction. 

Black  Grub  of  the  Tiuniip  Saw-fly.  —  An  arrangement  has  been  made  be- 
tween the  Entomological  Society  and  the  Agricultural  Association  of  Saffi-on 
Walilen,  whereb}-  the  sum  of  ten  guineas  has  been  proposed  as  the  prize  for 
the  best  essay  (to  be  drawn  up  from  personal  observation)  upon  the  natural 
history  and  habits  of  the  turnip  saw-fly,  the  larva  of  which  is  known  under 
the  name  of  the  nigger,  or  black  Jack  ;  to  be  illustrated  by  figures  of  the 
insect  in  its  diflcrent  states;  together  with  the  result  of  actual  experiments 
made  for  the  prevention  of  its  attacks,  or  the  destruction  of  the  insects 
themselves.     The  essays  are  to  be  accompanied  by  testimonials  of  the  success 
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of  the  remedies  prnposed  by  the  writers,  and  must  be  forwarded  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Entomological  Society,  No.  17.  Old  Bond  Street,  London, 
with  fictitious  signatures,  on  or  before  the  fourth  Monday  in  January,  1838 ; 
when  they  will  be  referred  to  a  committee,  to  stand  upon  their  res[)ective 
merits  ;  after  which,  witli  the  permission  of  the  writers,  both  the  prize  essay, 
and  any  others  of  value,  will  be  published.  The  essays  must  be  respectively 
accompanied  by  a  sealed  letter,  indorsed  with  the  fictitious  signature  adopted 
by  each  author,  and  enclosing  the  real  name  of  the  writer.  —  J.  O.  JV. 

Victoria  regalis.  —  This  is  the  name  given,  by  permission  of  Her  Majest}^,  to 
a  new  plant  allied  to  the  water  lily,  discovered  in  the  river  Berbice,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1837,  by  Dr.  Robert  H.  Schomburgh.  A  description  of  it  was  read  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Botanical  Society,  held  September  7.,  by  which  it  appears  that 
the  leaves  are  orbiculate,  from  oft.  to  G  ft.  in  diameter,  bright  green  above, 
and  bright  crimson  below.  The  stem  of  the  flower  is  1  in.  thick,  and  the 
flower  itself  is  15  in.  in  diameter,  consisting  of  many  hundred  petals,  passing 
in  alternate  tints  from  pure  white  to  rose  and  pink.  When  the  flower  first 
opens,  it  is  white,  with  pink  in  the  middle,  wiiich  spreads  over  the  whole 
flower  as  it  advances  in  age;  and  the  second  day  it  is  generally  found  of  a 
pink  colour.  The  flower  is  sweet-scented,  and,  like  the  genera  Nclianbiuni, 
A'jmphae^a,  &c.,  it  possesses  a  flesiiy  disk,  with  the  petals  and  stamens  passing 
gradually  into  each  other.  {Athcncrtim,  Sept.  9.  p.  661.)  [We  hope  this 
splendid  plant  will  soon  be  introduced;  and  that  an  aquarium  worthy  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  of  the  present  advanced  state  of  horticultural  science,  will  be 
formed  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Kew  for  its  reception.  —  Cond.'] 

Eucalyptus  alpinn.  —  Enclosed,  I  s:nd  3'ou  a  specimen  of  Eucalfptus 
alpina,  gathered  from  a  plant  v\  hich  has  had  no  protection  this  winter.  It 
has  been  |)Ianted  out  only  one  year  (it  is  now  three  years  from  the  seed),  and 
is  2  ft.  high.  It  appears  to  be  of  a  slower  growth  than  any  other  species  that 
I  am  acquainted  with,  and  is  of  a  bushy  compact  habit,  of  which  the  specimen 
sent  will  give  some  idea,  sending  out  laterals  at  almost  ever}'  joint.  I  think 
I  mentioned  before,  that  it  was  sent  me  by  James  Backhouse,  from  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  who  describes  it  as  a  tree  growing  on  the  highest  parts  of 
Mount  Wellington,  where  the  climate  is  very  similar  to  that  of  England. 
Frederick  Mackie.      Norwich  Nursery,  Maij  4.  1837. 

Pdvi'd  macr6';tac/n/s  (Jig.  122.)  at  the  Vicarage,  Rickmansworlh.is  16  ft.  in 
height,  and  consists  of  numerous  branches  from  the  same  root,  overhanging  a 
space  of  29  square  yards.  I  purchased  it 
about  twenty-eight  years  ago,  when  the 
plants  of  the  late  Emperor  Thelluson 
Woodford,  Esq  ,  of  botanical  celebrity, 
were  disposed  of  on  his  quitting  Spring- 
well  Place,  in  this  neighbourhood.  It 
stands  within  a  few  yards  of  a  rivulet,  in 
a  dark  porous  soil,  on  a  bed  of  fine 
gravel,  about  2  tt.  below  the  surface  ;  and 
which  is  very  evidently  such  a  soil  as  suits 
it.  I  have  given  numerous  layers  and 
suckers  to  different  friends  ;  but,  though 
many  of  them  have  flourished,  none  have 
done  so  in  a  degree  equal  to  that  of  the 
parent  plant.  —  Edward  Hodgson.  [This 
appears  to  be  the  largest  plant  of  Pav/a 
macrostachys  in  England;  the  next  largest  is  that  at  White  Knights,  15ft. 
high.  See  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  474.,  where,  among  other  information,  it  is  stated 
that  the  fruit  of  this  plant,  in  America,  is  eaten  boiled,  or  roasted.  — Co}id.] 

SCOTLAND. 

Allanton  Park,  the  seat  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Steuart,  author  of  the  Prac- 
tical Planter,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Henry's  daughter,  Lady  Mac- 
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donald  Steuart.  A  correspondent,  who  has  lately  visited  the  place,  informs 
us  that  she  is  as  enthusiastically  devoted  to  arboriculture  and  landscape- 
gardening  as  her  late  father.  That  part  of  the  Park,  he  says,  "  which  has 
been  planted  a  la  Sleuarl  astonished  me  not  a  little.  I  took  out  my  tape  and 
book,  and  made  measurements  and  notes,  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  juit  them 
together  for  you  as  soon  as  I  have  leisure."  [We  trust  our  correspondent  will 
bear  his  kind  promise  in  mind ;  for  we  are  sure  any  information  respecting 
Allanton  Park  must  be  interesting  to  our  readers.  —  Cond.'] 

The  J\Im-ria;je  Beech  at  Inverary.  —  I  have  been  always  on  tlie  look  out  for 
any  thing  particular  in  our  line,  and  have  stumbled  across  nothing  but  a  cu- 
riosity in  the  shape  of  a  beech  at  the  Duke  of  Argyll's,  Inverary,  called  "  the 
Marriage  Tree."  It  has  two  stems,  which  are  united,  about  20  ft.  from  the 
ground,  by  an  arm  in  a  very  singular  manner,  which  I  hope  a  drawing  I  have 
made  will  reniler  quite  comprehensible.  I  measured  every  requisite,  and  was 
extremely  particular  with  my  pencil,  not  only  in  giving  the  general  appearance 
of  the  tree,  but  also  the  junction  at  large.  —  ]V.  A.  N.  Edinburgh,  Aug.  5. 
1837.     [The  portrait  of  this  tree  will  bL>  given  in  the  Arb.  Brit.  —  Cond.] 

Singular  Oak  in  tlie  Western  Highlands. —  Near  the  waterfall  at  the  head  of 
the  river  Leven,  which  runs  into  tiie  salt-water  lake  of  that  name,  is  the  trunk 
of  a  decayed  oak,  rotten  within,  but  alive  on  some  parts  of  the  outside.  From 
one  of  these,  a  shoot  grows  out,  about  15  ft.  from  the  ground  ;  and  this  shoot 
has  protruded  from  its  lower  part  a  root,  which,  afcer  having  reached  the 
ground  (8  ft.  below,  and  a  bare  rock),  runs  along  the  rock  in  a  horizontal 
position,  about  30  ft.  further,  till  it  reaches  a  bank  of  earth  in  which  it  has 
taken  root.  This  remarkable  tree  was  seen,  in  IS  19,  by  Mr.  Mackay  of  the 
Trinity  College  Botanic  Garden,  Dublin,  who  gave  us  the  above  account.  The 
waterfall  where  the  tree  stands  is  about  10  miles  above  Ballyhulisli,  opposite 
to  Glencoe.  This  remarkable  oak  was  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Mackay  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Brown  of  the  Ei)iscopal  chapel,  Aberdeen.  If  any  of  our  readers 
have  seen  the  tree  lately,  we  shall  be  veiy  nuich  obliged  to  them  for  an  account 
of  its  appearance  at  the  time  they  saw  it.  The  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  in 
such  a  situation  accounts  for  the  root  running  to  such  a  distance  above  ground  j 
in  a  dry  and  warm  atmosphere,  it  could  not  have  done  so.  —  Cond. 
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Feb.  27.  1836.  —  Mr.  Ayres  read  an  essay  upon  the  propagation  of  plants 
by  cuttings,  and  referred  chiefly  to  the  practice  of  allowing  the  leaves  to  remain 
on  the  cuttings,  or  not,  according  to  the  situation  in  which  they  were  placed, 
as  liable  to,  or  prevented  from,  evaporating  their  juices  ;  also  to  the  system  of 
cutting  the  shoots  of  some  hard-wooded  green-house  plants  half  through, 
for  some  time  before  inserting  them  in  the  cutting  pots  ;  and  the  propriety  of 
allowing  all  cuttings  to  remain  in  the  same  temperature  as  that  in  which  the 
plant  was  placed  from  which  the  cuttings  were  taken,  until  the  base  of  tiie 
cuttings  gave  evidence  that  a  callus  was  formed,  when  they  might  be  placed 
in  bottom  heat,  for  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  protrusion  of  roots.  Mr. 
Ayres  left  the  construction  and  general  management  of  the  propagating-house 
to  another  opportunity.  Mr.  Fish  corroborated  the  general  propositions  of 
Mr.  Ayres.  Mr.  Gibbs  instanced  a  case,  in  which  he  lost  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  pelargonium  cuttings,  from  putting  tham  at  once  into  bottom  heat.  Mr. 
Russel  mentioned  a  successful  mode  of  propagating  the  i?lichrysum  [)roliferum  ; 
namely,  taking  oft"  the  shoots  of  the  previous  year  close  to  the  stem  ;  inserting 
them  in  fine  silver  sand  under  a  bell-glass ;  watering  them  moderately,  and 
setting  them  close  to  the  glass  in  a  hot  stove. 

March  13.  —  Mr.  Leyton  gave  a  lecture  upon  mineral  waters,  illustrated  by 
many  chemical  experiments.     After  urging  the  Society  to  persevere  in  the 
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praiseworthy  cause  they  had  taken  up,  and  having  pointed  out  the  emulation 
which  companionship  in  study  calls  forth,  Mr.  Leyton  pointed  out  the  neces- 
sit}'  of  using  soft  and  pure  water  for  the  more  delicate  botanical  productions  ; 
showing  how  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  that  mineral  waters  would  injure 
plants  in  various  degrees,  according  to  the  circumstances  in  wiiich  they  were 
placed ;  and  giving  it  as  his  decided  opinion  that  mineral  waters  would  be 
poisonous  to  vegetables,  unless  the  mineralising  portion  of  them  could  be  proved 
to  be  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  plant  to  which  they  were  applied.  He  then 
showed  the  distinction  between  rain  water,  sea  water,  and  mineral  water ;  and, 
by  means  of  prepared  waters,  and  various  chemical  tests,  he  practically  ex- 
plained how  any  substance,  hitherto  found  in  mineral  waters,  could  be  de- 
tected and  recognised.  He  also  showed  experimentally  that,  at  most,  not  more 
than  eight  of  the  various  substances  he  had  enumerated,  and  produced  tests 
for,  could  exist  in  any  one  water  at  the  same  time,  on  account  of  the  several 
double  decompositions  which  they  cause  amongst  one  another,  by  which  some 
of  their  component  parts  would  be  precipitated  in  the  shape  of  insoluble 
compounds.  After  the  lecture,  the  meeting  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Keane, 
Mr.  Caie,  and  others,  with  respect  to  the  motives  and  usefulness  of  the 
institution. 

March  27.  1837.  —  A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Alton,  stating  the  impossi- 
bility of  his  being  present  to  give  his  essay  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  pine- 
apple; when  it  was  resolved  that  the  subject  should  nevertheless  be  discussed. 
Mr.  Fish  opened  the  discussion,  by  referring  to  the  importance  of  gardeners, 
when  cultivating  tropical  fruits,  proportioning  the  temperature  to  the  pre- 
sence of  light,  as  the  effects  of  heat  upon  a  plant  would.be  very  different,  when 
growing  in  our  stoves  in  winter,  to  what  it  would  when  the  same  plant  was 
exposed  to  heavy  dews  at  night,  and  the  full  influence  of  a  tropical  sun  by 
day.  He  detailed  some  experiments,  some  of  which  haJ  been  unsuccessful, 
but  the  results  of  which  convinced  hmi  that  if,  in  the  winter  months,  the  roots 
of  pine-apples  were  kept  in  a  temperature  of  50"  or  60°,  the  top  of  the  plant 
would  receive  no  injury  at  40°,  provided  the  leaves  were  kept  dry.  In  con- 
nexion with  this,  he  also  referred  to  the  great  saving  of  time,  and  expense  for 
fuel,  that  was  the  result  of  keeping  a  low  temperature  at  night,  and  a  high 
temperature,  with  little  air,  during  the  day.  He  also  adverted  to  the  different 
methods  of  supplying  heat.  The  varieties  which  he  recommended  for  cultiva- 
tion were,  the  queen,  Otaheite,  and  Providence,  for  summer;  and  the  black 
Jamaica,  and  globes,  for  winter.  The  soil,  fresh  loam,  or  a  year  old,  but  never 
turned  previously  to  being  used ;  mixing  sand  and  leaf-mould  when  too  ad- 
hesive, and  old  mushroom  dung  if  not  rich  enough.  He  also  adverted 
to  the  system  of  propagating  fi-om  old  stools,  and  the  different  methods  of 
shifting,  before  placing  the  plants  in  the  fruiting  pots;  preferring  keeping 
the  best  of  the  roots  of  nursery  and  succession  [ilants,  after  shaking  the  eartli 
from  them,  to  either  potting  them  with  balls  entire,  or  cutting  all  the  roots 
awa}'. 

Mr.  Russel  corroborated  the  leading  ideas  of  Mr.  Fish,  but  considered  one 
great  point  had  been  overlooked ;  namely,  the  means  of  destroying  insects, 
and  he  gave  the  recipe  which  he  had  found  most  effectual;  viz.  the  pouring  of 
boiling  water  on  two  ounces  of  quicksilver,  in  a  six  gallon  pot,  and  using  it 
when  milk-warm.  He,  however,  mentioned  a  gardener  who  was  very  success- 
ful in  growing  good  pines,  and  yet  whose  plants  were  foul,  and  who  had  never 
tried  to  make  them  clean.  Mr.  Ayres  approved  of  the  general  statements 
advanced ;  recommended  the  true  Montserrat,  as  the  best  pine  for  winter 
fruiting ;  ridiculed  the  prevalent  notion  of  black  pines  being  so  long  in  fruit- 
ing; detailed  an  instance,  in  which  the  fruit  being  taken  from  the  plant  in 
autumn,  the  suckers  were  removed  from  tlie  stools  in  February,  and  brought 
excellent  fruit  in  November  following ;  and  also  an  instance,  in  which  a  few 
good  queens  were  cut  in  six  months  after  being  moved  from  the  parent  plant. 
He  attached  little  importance  to  insects,  contending  that,  under  good  cultiva- 
tion, they  would  soon  disappear ;  and  asserted  that  the  remedy  proposed  by 
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Mr.  Russel  failed  even  under  Speedily,  tlie  originator  of  it.  He  then  adverted 
to  a  Ciise  in  wiiich  a  gardener,  who  had  a  beautiful  slock  of  pines,  intended  to 
shake  them  out  of  the  pots,  and  repot  them  when  they  had  done  flowering ; 
and  mentioned  a  method  of  making  plants  start  into  fruit ;  namely,  the  watering 
them  with  a  solution  of  pigeons'  dung.  Mr.  Judil  stated  that  he  had  seen  fine 
fruit  from  plants  grown  in  a  temperature  of  not  below  70^  in  winter,  and  90° 
in  summer ;  but  ultimately  agreed  in  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Fish's  statements 
upon  this  jioiut,  though  he  considered  he  had  been  very  unfortunate  in  select- 
in"  his  winter  fruiters.  He  recommended  the  Jamaica  and  smooth  Havannah. 
The  remedy  for  insects  which  he  had  seen  prove  most  efficacioMS  was,  washing 
the  plant  in  a  solution  formed  of  three  pounds  of  yellow  soap  in  a  gallon  of 
water.  He  had  known  old  and  fresh  soil  used  with  equally  advantageous 
results,  and  recommended  enriching  the  soil  with  deer  dung ;  noticing  that 
black  pines  delight  in  light  soils,  and  thrive  well  when  a  little  peat  is  added  to 
the  loam.  Mr.Kcane  considered  that,  in  cultivating  the  pine,  we  should  imi- 
tate nature;  but  he  thought  that  tiie  low  temperature  at  night,  and  in  winter, 
which  was  recommended,  was  not  natural  to  the  pine.  Mr.  Caie  contended, 
that,  although  we  could  command  the  heat  of  Jamaica,  we  could  not  command 
its  sunli"ht,"and  that  therefore  a  uniform  degree  of  temperature  in  this  climate 
was  not^natural ;  illustrating  his  remarks,  by  detailing  an  instance,  in  which 
the  attempt  was  made  to  imitate  closely  the  temperature  of  a  tropical  climate ; 
but,  though  the  plants  grew  remarkably  well,  the  fruit  were  like  buttons.  A 
number  of  other  members  addressed  the  meeting;  but  no  new  idea  was 
elicited. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Main,  containing  some  wise  parental  advice  to 
the  Society  ;  expressing  his  anxiety  and  his  willingness  to  clear  up,  as  far  as  lay 
in  his  power,  any  knotty  question  which  came  before  them.  Mr.  Leyton  was 
unanimously  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

April  3.  —  Mr.  Caie  read  an  essay  upon  the  grouping  system  of  flowers  in 
flower-gardens,  with  a  coloured  plan  ;  and  referring,  amid  a  number  of  other 
facts,  to  the  importance  of  planting  naturally  luxuriant  plants  shallow,  and  in 
poor  soil,  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  a  profusion  of  bloom.  All  united  in 
expressing  their  high  approbation  of  this  essay :  but  an  animated  discussion 
took  place  on  it,  from  Mr.  Fish  expressing  his  doubts  if  ever  the  system 
would  become  prevalent,  unless  in  small  places,  and  under  liberal  employers, 
owino-  to  the  extra  expense  attending  it  when  a  reserve  garden  was  kept ;  and, 
when°one  was  not  kept,  the  unsatistiactory  results  of  attempts  at  grouping,  the 
flower-garden  being  quite  useless  till  the  month  of  Jnly  ;  or  the  30ung  i)lants 
being  to  be  observed  in  it  groping  their  way  through  masses  of  the  decaying 
herba"e  of  bulbs,  &c.;  or,  what  was  worse,  the  leaves  of  the  bulbs  must  be 
cut  down  prematurely,  and  thus  their  flowering  injured  for  a  following  year. 
Also,  that  there  was  a  discrepancy  among  the  supporters  of  the  grouping 
svstem ;  some  contending  that  it  was  the  highest  [jerfection  of  the  art ;  and 
others,  that  it  was  the  closest  imitation  of  nature,  as,  in  reality,  while  the  form 
on  the  clumps  indicated  art,  the  mass  of  flowers  in  the  clumps  showed  that, 
after  the  plants  had  been  put  into  the  soil,  little  more  art  had  been  put  in 
requisition  ;  and  that,  as  gardening  was  universally  allowed  to  be  an  art,  the 
application  of  that  art  ought  at  all  times  to  be  perceptible,  &c. 

Mr.  Judd  considered  that  bidbs  would  suffer  little  from  being  cut  down  a 
little  too  early  ;  made  some  remarks  upon  unity  of  idea;  and  contended  that  it 
was  quite  unnatural  to  see  plants  standing  as  isolated  specimens.  Mr.  Russel 
contended  that  an  industrious  gardener  would  always  find  time  for  the  grouping 
system,  if  he  were  disposed.  Mr.  Ayres  showed  how  the  form  of  the  garden 
should'be  in  accordance  with  the  point  of  sight,  and  the  form  of  the  clumps, 
such  as  to  constitute  a  whole.  He  also  adverted  to  several  plans  in  the  Gar- 
dener s  Jllannzliie,  and  to  the  striking  deficiencies  in  the  arboretum  and  flower- 
garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society ;  and  concluded  with  hoping  that  gardeners 
would  imitate  Mr.  Caie,  and  show  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  that 
they  would  no  longer  be  obliged  to  succumb  to  the  ideas  of  architects,  and 
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would-be  landscape-gardeners,  however  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of 
design  and  true  taste  these  ideas  might  be. 

April  17.  —  Mr.  Leyton  gave  an  introductory  lecture  upon  chemistry.  He 
commenced  by  tracing  the  rise  and  progress  of  chemistry  from  the  earliest 
ages.  He  first  treated  of  the  great  progress  it  must  liave  made  before  the 
time  of  Moses,  from  the  curious  manufactured  articles  mentioned  in  the 
sacred  writings.  He  next  viewed  the  profound  depth  which  the  Egyptians 
must  have  penetrated,  into  this  science  from  the  relics  yet  extant,  and  the  ap- 
parent miracles  which  their  adepts  in  the  science  were  able  to  perform.  He 
also  touched  upon  the  chemical  improvements  introduced  by  the  Persians,  the 
Phoenicians,  the  Arabians,  and  the  Chinese.  Mr.  Leyton  then  explained,  at 
considerable  length,  the  false  notions  of  the  alchymists,  in  respect  of  their 
doctrine  of  the  philosopher's  stone ;  the  panacea,  or  universal  remedy,  the 
universal  dissolvent,  and  the  universal  ferment.  He  also  showed  how  several 
useful  discoveries  were  brought  to  light  in  the  midst  of  these  wild  schemes  of 
infatuated  deception,  and  finished  by  enumerating  what  great  men,  what  great 
discoveries,  and  what  altered  notions  of  philosophy,  brought  about  the  cliange 
from  alchymy  to  a  rational  system  of  chemistry. 

AIny  1.  1837.  —  Exhibited.  Three  rose  plants,  from  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire's villa  at  Chiswick,  very  full  of  buds,  which  had  been  taken  out  of  the 
ground,  and  potted  the  same  spring.  Mr.  Judd  read  an  essay  upon  the  pre- 
paration of  the  cherry  tree  for  forcing,  with  hints  upon  the  construction  and 
general  management  of  the  cherry-house.  Mr.  Judd  approves  of  the  May 
duke  variety ;  recommends  purchasing  the  trees  from  the  nursery  two  years 
before  forcing  them  ;  planting  them,  at  first,  in  the  open  ground  ;  taking  them 
up  and  potting  them  early  upon  the  following  autumn  ;  plunging  the  pots  in 
an  open  space  of  ground;  covering  them  with  old  dung;  watering  them  liberally 
during  summer,  and  piiiching  oft'  any  blossoms  that  appear  ;  giving  plent)'  of 
air  on  removing  them  to  the  forcing-house,  commencing  at  from  4U^  to  50° 
Fahr. ;  shading  the  house  when  the  fruit  are  stoning;  raising  the  temperature 
when  beginning  to  colour ;  and  using  tobacco-smoke  and  tobacco-water  for 
thrip,  black  fly,  and  caterpillar.  A  great  number  of  members  delivered  their 
sentiments  on  this  essay;  the  only  objection  made  being  to  the  accompanying 
plan  ;  some  considering  that  it  was  rather  flat  for  early  forcing  ;  and  that,  as 
two  fires  were  used,  two  small  houses  might  have  been  as  serviceable.  Mr. 
Temple  recommended  syringing  with  water,  scarcely  so  hot  as  the  temperature 
of  the  house.  Mr.  Ayres  disapproved  of  animal  manure  for  stone  fruit ;  which 
vi'as  met,  and  remet,  by  instances  and  facts  corroborative  of  its  favourable  and 
unfavourable  tendencies.  A  discussion  took  place  with  respect  to  clearing 
cherry  trees  from  insects;  washing  or  painting  them  all  over  with  various  so- 
lutions, in  winter,  being  considered  the  best  method;  and  various  remedies 
were  mentioned  for  the  destruction  of  the  thrip,  though  it  was  allowed  no 
effectual  mode  of  destroying  that  insect  has  yet  been  discovered. 

May  15.  1837.  —  Mr.  Leyton  gave  his  second  lecture  upon  chemistry',  and 
commenced  by  exemplifying  the  theory  of  Phlogiston,  invented  by  Stahl, 
which  was  supported  for  nearly  half  a  century  by  all  the  greatest  chemists  of 
the  age.  He  then  proceeded  to  elucidate  its  overthrow  by  the  more  rational 
theory  of  Lavoisier  (after  the  discoveries  of  Priestley  and  Black),  who  esta- 
blished oxygen  as  the  universal  acidifying  and  alkalising  power,  as  well  as  the 
supporter  of  life,  and  combustion.  He  then  referred  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
latter  theory,  by  the  sublime  discoveries  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  in  respect  of 
chlorine,  iodine,  &c. ;  showing  that  the  most  powerful  of  the  acids  (nuiriatic 
acid)  was  destitute  of  oxygen,  &c.  Mr.  Leyton,  dividing  his  subject  into  three 
divihions  (the  simple  substances,  the  compound  substances,  and  the  laws  of 
decompositionand  recomposition),  expatiated  upon  the  simplegaseous  elements, 
and  the  peculiar  compounds  they  form  with  each  other.  He  then  pointed  out 
the  remarkable  contrasts  effected  by  the  combination  of  some  of  the  gases, 
such  as  in  nitrous  and  nitric  acid,  which  are  composed  of  the  same  substances 
as  form  atmospheric  air,  but  in  different  proportions,  showing  that  a  greater 
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volume  of  oxygen  than  that  exi.stlng  in  the  atmosplierc  is  unrespirable  and 
destroys  hfe.  He  also  alluded  to  the  undisputed  fact,  that  water  is  a  compound 
of  the  elements  of  fire,  and  that,  during  the  action  of  burning,  it  is  actually 
produced ;  with  many  more  chemical  phenomena  of  equal  importance. 


Art.  V.    Retrospective  Criticism. 

Errata.  —  In  Vol.  XII.  p.  44'5.,  in  the  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Tour 
in  Lombardi/,  there  occur  several  errors  of  the  press,  which  I  should  be 
much  obliged  to  you  to  correct.  In  page  44-5.  line  24.,  for  "  La  Casino,"  read 
"  La  Cusani ;"  in  lines  28.  and  30.,  for  "  Casani,"  read  "  Cusani ;  "  in  line  29., 
for  "  200,"  read  "  300."  In  page  446.  line  12.,  for  "scopra,"  read  "  scopre  ;"  in 
line  36.,  for  "  Ni  strepito,"  read  "  Ne  strepito ;"  in  line  38.,  for  "  Ancor  turbo," 
read  "  Ancor  turbo  ;  "  in  line  42.,  for  "  scorza  de  faggi,"  read  "  de'  faggi ; "  in 
line  43.,  for  "  Segnio,"  read  "  Segno."  In  page  447.  line  4.,  for  "  Sien  volto," 
read  "Tien  volto;"  in  line  10.,  for  "  Piranesi,"  read  "  Piermarini ; "  in 
lines  18,  19,  and  20,  for  "  Villaresi,"  read  "  Villorese ;  "  in  line  23.,  for 
"  Pelagi,"  read  "  Palagi."  In  page  448.  line  21.,  for  "  Cabrisi,"  read 
"  Cabrini;"  in  line  23.,  for  "  Bartolotti,"  read  "  Bertolotti."  In  page  4-19. 
line  8,,  for  "  via  spuona,"  read  "  vix  spinosa."  —  G.  Manetti.  Monza, 
January '\:.  1837. 

Grafting  Oranges  on  tlie  Pomegranate.  —  The  American  Consul  at  Malta 
will  write  to  you  to  confirm  the  fact  I  mentioned  in  my  paper  on  the 
influence  of  the  stock  on  the  graft,  that  oranges  are  ingrafted  on  the  pome- 
granate, to  give  the  flesh  a  red  hue.  The  practice  is  common  in  Sicily  and 
Malta. —./.'il/tmc.     Philadelphia,  Julij  2B.  1837. 

Grafting  the  Plum  on  the  Fig,  Sfc.  (Vol.  XII.  p.  52.)  —  There  are  axioms  in 
horticulture,  which  have  been  inculcated  by  the  poets  of  antiquity,  by  which 
it  was  established,  that  the  graft  will  grow  on  any  tree  chosen,  provided  the 
bark  of  the  stock  resembles  that  of  the  graft;  and  I  remember  having  read 
in  a  work  written  on  horticulture  by  Abu-Zacaria,  an  Arabic  Spaniard,  of 
grafting  the  vine  on  the  plum,  the  peach  on  the  willow,  the  rose  on  the 
pomegranate,  and  the  almond  on  the  vine  :  but  what  made  me  laugh  the  most 
heartily  was,  that,  when  the  vine  is  grafted  on  the  broom,  the  grapes  are 
bitter.  You  know  that  we  were  for  a  long  time  governed  b}'  the  Spaniards  ; 
and,  in  leaving  their  superstions  behind  them,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
thevalso  left  these  admirable  maxims  in  horticulture.  There  is  little  doubt  but 
that  what  I  am  about  to  relate  to  you  is  a  superstition  left  by  the  Sj)aniards. 
You  know  that,  in  Italy,  the  greater  number  of  the  houses  in  the  country 
front  the  south,  and  are  generally  covered  with  vines  and  other  kinds  of  fruit 
trees,  which  (as  may  naturally  l)e  supposed)  are  of  the  best  kinds.  Mice 
and  rats  abound  more  near  the  houses  than  in  the  fields ;  because  they  find 
food  there  without  much  trouble;  and,  as  soon  as  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen, 
thev  do  exactly  as  I  woultl  do  myself;  that  is,  they  eat  as  nuich  as  they  can  of 
it.  To  prevent  this  mischief,  the  peasants  prune  their  vines  or  other  fruit  trees 
on  the  vigil  of  the  Annunciation,  that  is,  the  24th  of  March  ;  hoping  by  so  doing 
to  obtain  a  curse  on  these  poor  animals  from  the  Virgin,  and  a  blessing  on 
the  vine,  and  by  this  means  to  preserve  its  fruit.  Do  you  think  that,  because 
the  vines  are  pruned  on  the  vigil  of  the  Madonna,  the  mice  refrain  from 
tasting  them  ?  Yet  the  good  peasants  (though  not  all  of  them,  as  there  are 
some  who  laugh  at  it)  believe  in  this  practice,  and  continue  it,  attributing  a 
failure  in  the  crop  to  their  sins  !  Among  the  gardeners,  there  are  some,  and 
those  not  few  in  number,  who  persist  in  doing  what  then-  fathers  did  before 
them,  who  still  believe  that  the  moon  has  a  great  deal  of  influence  on 
vegetation  ;  and  who  still  stand  with  a  watch  in  their  hand  waiting  for  the 
time  of  the  full  moon  in  INIarch  to  sow  the  seeds  of  the  violet ;  but  there 
are,  I  believe,  no  longer  any  who  believe  that,  if  the  pith  be  taken  out  of  a 
branch  of  a  fruitful  tree,  that  branch  will  produce  fruit  without  seed. — 
G.  Manetti.    January  4.  1837 
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EncychpcBdia  of  Agriciilture.  —  I  have  been  lately  perusing,  with  much 
pleasure,  the  new  edition  of  your  EncvclopcEdia  of  Agriculture.  —  Before  }'Ou 
publish  another  edition,  you  ought  to  get  more  correct  information  from 
this  colony,  which  is  becoming  a  much  more  interesting  country  than  you 
seem  to  be  aware  of.  It  is  certainly  the  most  prosperous  part  of  the  British 
dominions.  —  Alexander  M'Leay.     Sydney,  March  13.  1837. 

7%6'  JManchester  Botanic  Garden.  —  Your  correspondent  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Prestvvich  remarks  that  our  garden  has  "  a  remarkably  flat  surface."  I 
consider  it  a  raised  uneven  platform  in  the  centre  of  an  extensive  plain, 
which,  in  clear  weather,  is  seen  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  huge  hills  of 
Yorksliire,  and  on  the  south  by  the  agreeable  undulations  of  the  hills  of 
Cheshire.  The  view  from  the  terrace  walk  in  front  of  the  range  is  varied  and 
deli.LdufuI.  —  A.  C.    Manchester,  August  13.  1837. 

The  Yew  and  the  Small-leaved  Elm. —  In  your  Arboretum  Britannicum,  you 
seem  to  doubt  whether  the  yew  and  the  small-leaved  elm  are  natives  of 
Britain.  These  trees  are  both  found  (the  latter  in  abundance)  buried  deep 
in  the  bogs  of  Somersetshire,  which  I  think  conclusive  evidence  of  their  being 
both  indigenous.  I  have  also  found  the  remains  of  our  common  small- 
leaved  elm  in  the  foundations  of  Roman  villas.  This  elm  will  sometimes 
ripen  its  seed  in  this  country  ;  and  I  can  point  out  at  least  one  variet}'  which 
nnist  have  been  so  produced.  —  Samuel  Hassel.  Littleton,  near  Somerlon, 
August  1.  1837. 

Tlie  ¥ungi  of  the  Oak. —  In  your  history  of  the  oak  in  the  Arboretum 
Britannicum,  you  notice  my  discover^'  of  f/redo  (^uercus  in  this  neighbourhood, 
which  I  conclude  you  iiad  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Berkeley,  to  whom  I  have  sent 
all  the  i'^ungi  I  have  collected ;  and  I  also  conclude  that  he  has  furnished  you 
with  notices  of  all  the  others,  which  he  might  have  received  either  from  me 
or  his  various  corres[)ondents.  In  your  last  number  of  the  Arboretum,  under 
the  hornbeam,  you  say  SphseVia  fimbriata  and  carpinea  on  the  leaves  have 
not  been  observed  in  this  country.  S.  fimbriata  is  very  abundant  in  this 
district,  especially  on  the  Norfolk  side  of  the  river  ;  and  I  have  sent  Mr. 
Berkeley  a  great  number  of  specimens :  indeed,  I  could,  if  necessary,  send 
him  any  number.  It  is  published  in  the  English  Flora,  and  also  in  his  (Mr. 
Berkeley's)  first  fasciculus  of  specimens,  which  came  out,  I  think,  in  the 
early  part  of  last  year.  —  Daniel  Stock.     Bungay,  August  4.  1837. 


Art.  VI.      Queries  and  Anstvers. 

Tno  Villas  at  Stanmore.  —  Can  you,  or  any  of  yonr  readers,  inform  me  if  the 
following  description,  translated  from  the  original  edition  of  Puckler  Muskau'a 
Letters,  be  real  or  imaginary  ?  It  is  many  years  since  I  passed  through  the 
beautiful  village  of  Stanmore  on  my  way  to  Cashiobury ;  and  I  certainly  do 
not  recollect  any  villa  at  all  striking.  — J.  A.,  Chester,  July,  1837. 

"We  setout  this  morning  early,  unfortunately  a  very  wet  day.  At  ten  miles 
from  London,  we  already  began  business  in  the  pleasant  village  of  Stanmore,  by 
seeing  two  villas  and  a  large  park.  The  first  villa  was  in  the  Gothic  style 
throughout,  with  ornamental  pointed  tile  roofs  ;  a  style  in  which  the  English 
architects  are  very  fortunate,  and  which,  I  may  almost  say,  is  their  favourite. 
The  interior  was  most  delightfully  arranged  in  the  same  style,  yet  perfectly 
habitable  and  comfortable.  Even  the  doors  in  the  walls  which  surround  the 
kitchen-garden  had  painted  old  windows  above  them,  which  had  a  striking 
appearance  amongst  the  flowering  shrubs.  The  small  flower-garden  was  also 
laid  out  in  Gothic-formed  beds,  ornamented  by  gravel  walks ;  and  the  effect 
was  very  good. 

"  The  second  villa  presented  a  very  different  appearance ;  it  was  in  the  Italian 
taste,  with  large  vases  in  front,  in  which,  instead  of  flowers,  were  seen  small 
pumpkins,  and  yellow  ami  green  scooped-out  oranges,  towering  upwards. 
Somewhat  too  many  wooden  and  white-painted  statues  adorned,  or  rather 
disfigured,  the  garden  ;  amongst  which  was  a  lion  in   the  attitude  of  suddenly 
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rushing  forth,  and  meant  to  inspire  terror,  but  in  vain.  In  like  manner,  a  Cupiil, 
in  tlie  brandies  of  a  tree,  was  threatening  to  siioot  his  arrows  at  the  passers 
bv."      (Britfe  ei)iers  Vcrstorbencn,  vol.  iii.  p.  '^05.) 

Tiie  Gothic  villa  alkuled  to  in  the  above  letter  was  built  b^'  Dr.  Hopper ;  the 
other  by  Mr.  Orine,  the  printseller  of  Bond  Street,  after  he  had  retired  from 
business;  a  proof  that  familiarity  with  fine  pictures  does  not  always  improve  the 
taste.  —  Coiid. 

A  fine  Elm,  in  a  field  close  by  the  road  leading  towards  Woburn  Sands,  and 
about  half  a  furlong  from  Woburn,  was  struck  by  the  electric  fluid  on 
Thursday  last  (Aug.  24-.),  "  and  the  bark  stripped  from  the  top  of  the  highest 
branch  down  to  the  root.  The  strip  appeared  very  narrow  at  the  top,  and 
gradually  increased  to  about  8  in.  in  jjreadth  near  the  bottom,  where  the 
electric  fluid  entered  the  earth.  Another  elm,  near  the  residence  of  Capt. 
Hoare,  in  the  parish  of  Waverden,  was  also  struck,  and  si)lit  from  top  to 
bottom,  the  rent  towards  the  bottom  penetrating  about  a  foot  into  the  solid 
part  of  the  tree."  (Illoni.  CInon.,  Aug.  28.)  [We  should  be  glad  to  know  from 
any  of  our  readers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Woburn,  whether  there  were  any 
pines  or  firs  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  elms,  and  of  equal  height ;  and 
whether  these  escaped  unhurt  ?  Our  object  is  to  confirm  or  disprove  the 
hypothesis,  which  states  that  resinous  trees  (resin  being  a  non-conductor)  are 
less  lial)lc  to  be  struck  with  lightning  than  broad-leaved  trees.  —  Coiid.'] 


Art.  VII.     The  London  Horticultural  Society  and  Garden. 

July  18.  1837. — Exhibited.  Balsams,  dahlias,  Gnaphalium  eximium,  JVe- 
penthes  distillatoria,  Oncidium  papilio,  i'rica  hruniades',  Clerodendrum  fra- 
grans,  double;  Amaryllis  sp.,Pimel<}a  hispida,  Alstroenier/«  pelegrhia,  Catasetum 
luridum,  Gardoquia  Hookeri,  and  Alstroenierifl  psittacina;  from  Mr.  Dunsford, 
gardener  to  Baron  Dimsdale.  A  collection  of  heartsease,  pinks,  and  two 
picotees,  from  Mr.  Thomas  Hogg.  Peaches,  nectarines,  grapes,  a  new 
green-fleshed  melon  (Windsor  prize),  and  two  dwarf  ciimson  coxcombs,  from 
Mr.  P.  Flanagan,  F.H.S.  Peaches  and  nectarines,  from  Mr.  Errington,  gar- 
dener to  Sir  P.  G.  Egerton,  Bart.  Apples  of  1835  and  183G,  from  Lord 
Wm.  Fitzroy. 

From  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  Phacelia  tripinnatifida,  Quisqualis  indica, 
C'ombretum  purpureum,  Zychnis  Bunge««ff,  Lilium  japonicum,  Gil/«  tenui- 
flora,  Alstroemerirt  pulchella,  Chelone  nemorosa,  A'pirae^a  crricEfoIia,  Philadel- 
phus  (jiovdonichius,  P.  grandiflorus  (from  Mr.  Gowan),  Chinese,  Noisette, 
and  garden  roses  ;  dahlias. 

Awarded.  A  silver  Knightian  medal  to  Mr.  Errington,  for  nectarines.  A 
silver  Banksian  to  Mr.  Flanagan,  for  Grapes  ;  and  to  Mr.  Dunsford,  for  Ca- 
tasetum luridum. 

Aug.  1.  —  Dr,  Henderson  in  the  chair.  Dr.  Lindley  read  a  copy  of  an 
address  which  had  been  delivered  to  Her  Majesty  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
requesting  her  royal  patronage,  which  was  accorded.  A  paper  was  read  "  On 
a  simjde  and  effective  Mode  of  killing  the  lied  Spider,  Green  Fly,  Thrip,  and 
Scale,  without  injury  to  Plants."  It  merely  consisted  in  putting  the  pots 
or  plants  into  a  frame,  well  closed,  and  then  laurel  leaves,  well  bruised, 
between  them  ;  when,  in  the  course  of  one  hour,  the  whole  of  the  spiders  and 
flies  would  be  destroyed  by  the  odour,  which,  of  course,  is  that  of  prussic  acid  ; 
while  the  thrip  and  scale  would  be  destroyed  in  about  eight  hours ;  the 
night  time  being  most  favourable  for  the  experiment.  For  a  house  20  ft.  by 
12  ft.,  two  bushels  of  leaves  would  be  sufficient. 

It  is  known  to  entomologists  that  a  bruised  leaf  of  the  common  laurel,  put 
into  a  pill-box,  along  with  a  humble  bee,  will  kill  it  in  a  few  seconds.  As 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  prussic  acid  in  the  leaves  of  the  peach  and  nectarine, 
when  these  trees  get  their  sunmier  prunings,  perhaps  some  use  might  be  made 
of  the  bruised  leaves,  by  laying  them  in  melon-frames,  in  which  the  plants 
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were  infested  with  the  red  spider;  or  the  acid  might  be  procured,  and  the 
plants  watered  with  it  in  a  diluted  state ;  after  which  the  frame  should  be  shut 
closely  up. 

Exhibited.  Stanh6pe«  inslgnis,  Zygopetalon  rostratum,  Gongora  atropur- 
purea,  and  Acropera  Loddigesii,  from  Mr.  P.  N.  Don,  gardener  to  J.  Bate- 
man,  Esq.  Stanhopcrt  insignis  var.,  and  Cattley«  crispa,  from  Mr.  Paxton, 
gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Twelve  varieties  of  Ferbena,  Onci- 
dium  sp.,  Campanula  fragilis  hirsuta,  Tacsonia  pinnatistipula,  and  Clarki« 
elegans  var.,  from  Mrs.  Marryat.  Stanhopea  insignis,  from  Mr.  Pratt,  gar- 
dener to  W.  Harrison,  Esq.  Dahlias  from  J.  Salter  of  Shepherd's  Bush. 
Picotees  and  roses,  from  Mr.  F.  Hogg  of  Paddington.  Roses  from  S.  Hooker. 
Strawberries  from  the  Rev.  \V.  Cobbold,  Vicarage  House,  Selborne,  near 
Alton.  A  collection  of  heaths.  Campanula  Carolini,  Cleome  sp.,  A^'ymphae^a 
caerulea,  Clerodendrum  speciosissimum,  &c.,  from  Mrs.  Lawrence.  A  dian- 
thus,  a  seedling  petunia,  and  an  orchideous  plant,  from  Mr.  J.  Moore, 
gardener  to  the  Misses  Garnier,  Wickham,  Fareham,  Hants. 

From  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  iyupinus  ornatus,  mutabilis,  and  lucidus  ; 
iiliuni  longiflorum,  Godetirt  rubicunda  and  vinosa,  Madia  floribunda,  il/alope 
grandiflora ;  Phlox  acuminata,  and  seedlings ;  Barton/a  aurea,  Clematis  Hen- 
derson/, C'aprifohum  hispidulum,  Matricaria  grandiflora,  Digitalis ;  from  Mr. 
Bevan.  Roses,  dahlias,  royal  duke  cherries,  grapes  ;  Windsor  scarlet-fleshed 
melon,  31b.  14  oz. ;  [)lanted  out  Feb.  13.  cut  July  29. 

Awarded.  A  large  silver  medal  to  Mr,  Paxton,  for  Cattley«  crispa.  A 
silver  Knightian  to  Mr.  Kedding,  for  Oncidium  carthagineiise  var. ;  and  to  Mrs. 
Lawrence,  for  heaths.  A  silver  Banksian  to  Mr.  Hooker,  for  roses ;  to 
Mr.  Pratt,  for  Stauii6pe«  insignis  ;  and  to  Rlr.  Hogg,  for  carnations  and 
picotees. 

Aug.  15, — Read.  A  paper  "  On  the  Culture  of  the  i?anunculus,  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Dunsford,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Baron  Dimsdale. 

Exhibited.  Exica.  cerinthoides,  Ewer««a,  ampullacea  rubra,  BowieaMff, 
&c. ;  Cychnoches  Loddiges«,  and  Poinci«««  pulcherrima ;  from  Mrs.  Law- 
rence. Gooseberry  pippins  of  1836,  from  Sir  Henry  Rycroft.  Vdnda  mul- 
tiflora,  Myauthus  deltoides,  Astelma  eximium,  Amaryllis  SweetH,  dahlias, 
stocks,  and  China  asters,  from  Mr.  Dunsford,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Baron 
Dimsdale.  Hybrid  melon,  from  Mr.  J.  Duncan,  gardener  to  J.  Martineau, 
Esq.  Balsams,  marigolds,  and  morello  cherries,  from  Mrs.  Nichols  of 
Hammersmith.  Seedling  and  other  dahlias,  from  Mr.  J.  Salter  of  Shepherd's 
Bush.  Turner^!  ^rioniflora,  Peristeria  pendula,  Acropera  Loddigesii,  Pan- 
cratium Amancaes,  Epidendrum  ciliare,  Lantana  Sellowi,  Vallota  purpurea, 
and  dahhas,  from  Mr.  Glenny.  Black  Hamburg  grapes,  balsams,  and 
three  vars.  of  heaths,  from  J.  Alnutt,  Esq.  Oncidium  Y.-d\\cednum  and  Eu- 
lophia  guineensis,  from  J.  Bateman,  Esq.  A  collection  of  dahlias,  from 
^lessrs.  Chandler.  Otaheite,  or  Anson's  pine,  green-fleshed  melon  (Hamp- 
ton Court),  early  Cantaloup  melon,  black  Hamburg  and  muscat  of  Alex- 
andria grapes,  v\hite  spine  and  black  spine  cucumber,  from  Mr.  P.  Flana- 
gan, gardener  to  Sir  T.  Hoare,  Bart.  Varieties  of  Indian  corn,  from  P.  A. 
Browne,  LL.D.  -f  rica  Ewer«?;a,  eximia,  jasminiflora  var.  Lee's  tricolor, 
ampullacea,  &c.,  from  INIr.  J.  Fairburn  of  Clapham.  Roses  and  duhlias, 
from  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  of  Cheshunt.  Dahlias,  from  Mr.  Mountjoy  of 
Ealing.  Model  of  an  apparatus  for  preserving  fruit  from  the  attacks  of  wasps 
and  other  insects,  from  Mr.  Masters,  gardener  to  Lady  Maria  Finch,  Bexley 
Abbey,  near  Maidstone, 

From  the  Society s  Garden.  Quisqualis  indica,  CEnothera  DruramondJ,  Pelii- 
nia  t'iolacea  superba,  Diplopappus  incanus,  Physianthus  undulatus,  dahlias, 
and  gooseberries. 

Awarded.  A  silver  Knightian  medal  to  J.  Bateman,  Esq.,  and  to  Messrs. 
Paul,  for  the  Oncidium  haxxceunum.  A  silver  Banksian  to  Messrs.  Paul, 
for  roses  ;  to  Mr.  Flanagan,  for  cucumbers;  to  Mrs,  Lawrence,  for  Erica.  Ewer- 
dna ;   and  to  Mr.  Alnutt,  for  -Erica  ampullacea. 
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Covent  Garden  Marhct. 


Art.  VIII.     Covent  Garden  Market. 

In  consequence  of  the  rains  which  have  so  generality  prevailed  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  month,  tlie  market  has  been  supplied  liberally  with  all 
sorts  of  vegetables  usually  prevalent  at  this  season  of  the  year  ;  more  parti- 
cularly with  turnips,  coleworts,  &c.  French  beans  were,  for  a  time,  rather 
short' in  supply,  but  have  become  more  plentiful.  Peas  are  nearly  out,  but 
some  few  are  occasionally  furnished.  Potatoes  are  very  abundant,  and  gene- 
rally of  good  quality  :  the  crop,  throughout  the  country,  is  represented  as 
being  heavy ;  consequently,  if  harvested  in  good  condition,  for  which  the 
weather  is  at  present  very  favourable,  we  may  expect  the  supply,  throughout 
the  season,  to  be  good  at  very  moderate  prices,  especially  as  all  other  vege- 
tables arc  expected  to  be  equally  abundant  and  good.  Of  fruits  generally  we 
have  had  considerable  quantities  :  apples  and  plums  in  great  abundance.  It 
has  been  remarkable,  that  apples  have  beeai  actually  sold  at  less  than  potatoes. 
Wall  fruit  has  been  more  plentiful  than  was  expected.  Grapes  from  the 
houses  very  plentiful.  Walnuts,  as  yet,  but  in  moderate  supply,  except  from 
Holland,  whence  several  cargoes  have  been  imported.  Filberts  are  scarce 
and  dear,  and  of  indifierent  quality.  —  C.  G.  M.     Se2)t.  27.  1837. 


The  Cabbage  Tribe. 

Cabbage,  per  dozen  : 
White 

Red  -  -  - 

Plants,  or  Coleworts  . 
Cauliflowers,  per  dozen 
Broccoli,  Cape,  per  bunch    . 

Legumes. 
Peas,  per  sieve 
Beans,  per  half  sieve 
Kidneybeans,  per  half  sieve 
Scarlet  runners,  per  half  sieve 

Tubers  and  Roots. 
Potatoes,  per  ton 
Turnips,  White,  per  bunch  - 
Carrots,  per  bunch    - 
Parsneps,  per  dozen 
Red  Beet,  per  dozen 
Horseradish,  per  bundle 
Radishes,  white  turnip,  per 
bunch  ... 

The  Spinaeh  Tribe. 

Spinach,  [''*''■  t!'',^?. 
*^  '  i  per  half  sieve 

The  Onion  Tribe. 
Onions : 

Old,  per  bushel 

For  pickling,  per  half  sieve 
Leeks,  per  dozen  bunches    - 
Garlic,  per  pound 
Shallots,  per  pound 

Pot  and  Sweet  Herbs. 
Parsley,  per  half  sieve 
Tarrapon,  per  dozen  bunches 
Fennel,  per  dozen  bunches  - 
Thyme,  per  dozen  bunches 
Sago,  per  dozen  bundles 
Mint,  per  dozen  bunches 
Peppermint,  dried,  per  dozen 
bunches        ... 
Marjoram,  per  dozen  bunches 
Savory,  per  dozen  bunches  . 
Basil,  per  dozen  bunches 
Rosemary,  per  dozen  bunches 
lavender,  dried,  |)erdoz.  bun. 
Tansy,  per  dozen  bunches    - 
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Stalhs  and   Fruits  for  Tarts, 
Pickling,  ^c. 

Angelica  Stalks,  per  pound 
Sea  Samphire,  p.  small  punnet 
Vegetable  Marrow,  per  dozen 
Tomatoes,  per  sieve 
Capsicums,  per  hundred  : 

Ripe  ... 

Green  ... 

Edible  Fungi  and  Fuci. 
Mushrooms, per  pottle 
Morels,  per  pound 
Truffles,  English,  per  pound 

Fruits. 
Apples,  Dessert,  per  bushel : 

Kerry  Pippin 

Ribston  .  .         - 

Ingestrie  .         .        - 

Baking  -  -        - 

Pears,  Dessert,  per  half  sieve 

Williams's 

Marie-Louise 

Brown  Beurre 
Peaches,  per  dozen 
Nectarines,  per  dozen 
Almonds,  per  peck 
Plums,  dessert,  per  sieve  : 

Green  Gages      ... 

Orleans  -  .  . 

Mussell        .  .  - 
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Mulberries,  per  gallon  (two 

poUles) 
Walnuts,  per  bushel     - 
Filberts,  English,  per  100  lbs. 
Hazel  Nuts,  per  peck 
Pine-apples,  per  pound 
Grapes,  hot-house,  per  pound 
Figs,  per  dozen 
Melons,  each 

0-S-[!;^?&red         : 

I^— [ll^fhSred-     : 
Sweet  Almonds,  per  pound 
Nuts,  Barcelona,  per  bushel 
Spanish  onions,  per  100 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  A  Series  of  Articles  on  the  Insects  most  injurious  to  Cultiva- 
tors. By  J.  O.  Westwood,  F.L.S.,  Secretary  to  the  Entomological 
Society  of  London. 

No.  9.     The  slimy  Grub  of  the  Pear  and  other  Fruit  Trees. 

In  my  last  article,  I  gave  the  history  of  an  insect  which,  in  the 
larva  state,  feeds  upon  the  leaves  of  the  apple,  devouring  the 
entire  leaf.  On  the  present  occasion,  I  have  to  describe  the  pro- 
ceedings of  another  leaf-feeder ;  but  in  this  case  the  insect  ex- 
hibits the  singular  instinct  of  eating  only  the  upper  surface  of 
the  leaf,  leaving  the  under  parenchyma  with  all  the  fibres  and 
veins  untouched.  Such  is  the  habit  of  the  larvae  of  several 
species  of  saw-flies,  composing  Professor  Hartig's  subgenus 
Blennocampa,  and  which  has  obtained  this  name  in  reference  to 
the  unsightly  appearance  of  the  larvse,  which  are  ordinarily 
covered  with  a  slimy  secretion,  giving  them  a  resemblance  to 
minute  black  slugs.  In  America,  indeed,  the  name  of  slug- 
worm  is  given  to  one  of  these  insects  inhabiting  that  part  of  the 
world,  and  which,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  became 
so  prevalent  as  to  threaten  the  destruction  of  the  cherry,  pear, 
quince,  and  plum ;  all  of  which  trees  were  infested  with  it :  the 
small  trees  being  covered  with  insects,  and  a  breeze  of  air  through 
those  on  which  they  abounded  becoming  charged  with  a  very 
disagreeable  and  sickening  odour.  Twenty  or  thirty  were  to  be 
seen  on  a  single  leaf ;  and  many  trees,  being  quite  stripped,  were 
obliged  to  put  foith  fresh  foliage,  thus  anticipating  the  supply 
of  the  succeeding  year,  and  cutting  off  the  prospect  of  fruit. 
{W.  D.  Peck,  Natural  History  of  the  Slug-Worm.  Boston, 
1799.) 

The  peculiar  odour  mentioned  above  was  evidently  emitted 
by  the  slimy  secretion  with  which  the  insect  clothed  itself,  and 
which  might  be  supposed  to  have  the  effect  of  repelling  the 
attacks  of  parasites.  Professor  Peck,  however,  has  figured  a 
small  hymenopterous  parasite,  apparently  belonging  to  the 
genus  Ency^rtus  (fam.  Chalcididse),  peculiar  to  it. 
Vol.  XIII.  — No.  rj?.  i  i 
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In  our  own  country,  for  several  years  past,  the  same  fruit 
trees,  but  more  especially  the  pear,  have  been  attacked  by  a 
species  of  these  Blennocampse.  In  my  father's  garden,  I  have 
observed  them  both  on  the  cherry  and  pear,  and  have,  therefore, 
had  opportunities  for  studying  their  habits.  Mr.  Loudon,  also, 
has  received  complaints  of  its  attacks  from  various  correspond- 
ents, from  whose  letters  the  following  paragraphs  are  selected. 

Mr.  R.  Glendinning,  under  the  date  of  the  20th  of  July  last, 
forw^arded  from  Bicton,  leaves  of  the  beurre  Capiaumont  pear, 
infested  by  these  slimy  grubs,  which,  "at  first  sight,  present  an 
appearance  similar  to  that  which  has  been  so  destructive  to  the 
turnips  (described  in  Vol.  XIII.  p.  193.);  but,  on  closer  inspection, 
differing  very  much.  It  first  attacks  the  epidermis  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  leaves,  which  it  lacerates,  or  almost  wholly  clears ; 
although  not  always  entirely  so  (  /o-.123.  a),  as  some  of  the  pores, 
or  stomata,  appear  untouched.  The  only  antidote  I  have  ap- 
plied to  this  (to  me)  new  enemy,  is  hand-picking  them.  Their 
ravages  are  astonishingly  rapid,  and  leave  the  trees  as  if  scorched 
with  lightning." 

Mr.  John  Clavier  of  Compton  Gardens,  near  Sherborne, 
Dorset,  on  the  .5th  of  September,  forwarded  some  leaves  with  the 
larvae,  fi'om  a  tree  in  that  neighbourhood,  on  which  were  some 
thousands  of  the  latter.  Such  had  been  the  case  for  the  last 
ten  years,  "  the  tree  having  a  very  bad  rusty  appearance ;  and 
the  leaves  every  season  prematurely  dropping  off.  Nothing 
similar  to  this  has  ever  come  under  my  notice  before." 

Mr.  John  Fox  also  forwarded  from  Litde  Dalby  Hall,  Leices- 
tershire, on  the  14th  of  September,  pear  leaves  with  the  larvae, 
"  which  latter,  when  they  become  numerous,  soon  render  the 
trees  leafless.  I  saw  several  pear  trees  in  a  garden  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, which,  on  the  1  st  of  September,  were  completely  de- 
foliated. The  insects  were  first  observed  here  about  three  or 
four  years  ago,  and  since  that  time  their  numbers  have  rapidly 
increased.  I  could  not  ascertain  that  any  remedy  had  been  ap- 
plied for  their  destruction ;  but,  if  no  means  is  obtained  to  gain 
that  end,  it  is  very  evident  that  it  will  soon  end  in  the  destruction 
of  the  trees.  1  gathered  three  leaves  with  insects  upon  them, 
and  dusted  them  liberally  with  quicklime,  which  had  no  other 
effect  than  causing  them  to  cast  off  their  outer  skin  and  assume 
a  yellow  appearance.  In  four  hours  from  the  operation,  they 
had  fixed  themselves  as  firmly  to  another  part  of  the  leaves  as 
if  nothing  had  been  done." 

When  full  grown,  these  larvae  {Jig.  123.  a)  are  nearly 
half  an  inch  long,  with  the  body  somewhat  cylindrical,  but 
thicker  towards  the  head;  the  anterior  or  thoracic  segments 
having  the  power  of  inflation  over  the  head.  Except  at  the  time 
of  casting  the  skin,  the  body  is  covered  with  a  viscid  secretion, 
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of  a  dark  greenish-black  colour,  with  the  belly  dirty  clay- 
coloured.  Whilst  feeding,  the  front  of  the  body  is  inflated 
{Jig.  123.  h,  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  larva  whilst  inflated),  and 
the  hinder  segments  narrowed ;  so  that  the  insect  somewhat  re- 
sembles a  minute  tadpole,  or,  rather,  the  excrement  of  a  swallow 
or  sparrow  accidentally  dropped  upon  the  leaves,  which  is  in- 
creased both  by  its  colour  and  slimy  coat.  On  denuding  it  of 
this  covering,  the  body  appears  of  a  fleshy  consistence  and 
wrinkled  surface  {Jig.  123.  c,  magnified).  It  is  furnished  on  the 
under  side  with  twenty  feet,  a  pair  being  attached  to  each  of  the 
thoracic  segments :  the  fourth  segment  is  footless ;  and  each  of 
the  seven  succeeding  segments  has  a  pair  of  fore  legs,  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  body  being  destitute  of  these  appendages.  The 
head  (j%.  123.  d,  seen  in  front)  is  somewhat  convex,  of  a  trian- 
gular form,  with  the  angles  rounded.  Neck  narrower  than  the 
thorax,  of  a  pitchy-brown  colour,  with  the  mouth  dirty  buff". 
The  upper  lip  gibbous  and  semilunar.  The  mandibles  (^^■.123.  e) 
with  three  teeth.  The  lower  jaws  {Jig.  1 23. y)  furnished  with 
very  short  3-jointed  palpi;  and  the  lower  lip  {fg-  123.^)  small, 
flat,  bipartite,  and  furnished  likewise  with  very  short  palpi.  The 
antennffi  minute,  inserted  near  the  sides  of  the  clypeus,  and  of 
a  conical  form.  The  eyes  lateral,  globose,  and  placed  above 
the  antennae.  The  breathing-pores  brown.  The  viscid  fluid 
with  which  the  body  is  covered  appears  to  exude  from  the 
articulations  of  the  joints  of  the  body,  since,  on  rubbing  it  offj 
the  insect  swells  itself  out  at  the  joints,  and  shortly  afterwards  a 
fresh  secretion  is  seen  to  take  place.  After  casting  its  penultimate 
larva  skin,  the  power  of  secreting  this  liquid  appears  to  be  lost; 
the  body,  also,  becomes  of  a  conical-cylindric  form,  without  the 
inflation  of  the  thoracic  segments.  It  also  assumes  a  clay 
colour. 

Dahlbom  {Clavis  Nov.  Hym.  Si/sf.,  1835)  mentions  Pyrus, 
Priinus,  Cratae^gus,  and  (Salix,  as  being  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
this  larva.     During  the  day,  it  remains  quiet  on  the  leaf,  with 
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the  head  retracted  within  the  prothorax  ;  but,  during  the  night, 
it  crawls  slowly  about  from  branch  to  branch.  The  exuviae 
of  the    larvae    {Jg.  ,,4 

123.  o)  remain  at- 
tached to  the  leaves, 
and  appear  like  a 
short  slender  black 
thread  with  a  shiny 
head.  Some  of  these 
larvae,  from  the  white 
thorn,  collected  pre- 
viously to  the  middle 

of  August,  underwent  their  penultimate  change  of  larva  skin 
on  the  16th  of  that  month,  and  enclosed  themselves  in  their 
cocoons  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month;  the  perfect  insects  not 
being  produced  until  the  following  June  and  July.  The  cocoon 
{^g-  124.  h)  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  turnip  saw-fly;  being- 
brown,  and  externally  covered  with  particles  of  earth,  fastened 
together  with  silken  threads.  The  retraction  of  the  head  within 
the  prothorax  is  of  service  to  the  insect  whilst  feeding,  since  it 
is  thereby  enabled  to  move  its  head  in  various  directions,  without 
changing  its  situation ;  and  hence  it  remains  stationary  until  it 
has  eaten  every  part  of  the  surface  of  the  leaf  within  reach ;  when 
it  moves  a  little  further  on  :  its  movements,  however,  are  ex- 
tremely sluggish.  The  last  segment  of  the  body  is  generally 
elevated ;  so  that  when  the  insect  discharges  its  excrement,  it  is 
compelled  to  employ  considerable  force,  whereby  it  is  shot 
upwards  to  some  height.  I  have  seen  them  occasionally  fall 
upon  the  slimy  back  of  the  insect;  but  the  grub  has  immediately 
removed  them  by  twisting  its  body  in  various  directions,  fasten- 
ing them  with  slime  upon  the  leaf.  When  about  to  change  their 
skin,  they  retire  to  the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  where  they  remain 
until  they  have  acquired  their  new  coat  of  slime.  Immediately 
after  they  have  changed  their  skin,  they  are  of  a  clay  colour, 
and  destitute  of  slime ;  at  which  time  they  will  occasionally 
bend  their  bodies,  so  as  to  make  the  head  and  tail  meet.  The 
secretion  is  rather  glutinous,  and  has  a  strong  scent,  somewhat 
like  that  of  red  ink. 

De  Geer  states  that  some  of  these  larvee,  which  he  examined, 
enclosed  themselves  in  cocoons  at  the  beginning  of  October,  the 
perfect  insects  appearing  at  the  end  of  the  following  July; 
having  thus  passed  nearly  ten  months  in  the  inactive  state.  The 
female  deposits  her  eggs  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves,  by 
the  assistance  of  her  curiously  formed  ovipositor ;  and,  in  a 
few  days,  the  young  are  produced. 

This  insect  was  known  to  Linnaeus,  by  whom  it  was  described 
as  the  saw-fly  of  the  cherry,  Jenthr^do  cerasi ;  which  name,  as 
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giving  the  erroneous  idea  of  its  being  restricted  to  the  cherry, 
has  been  rejected.  It  is  now  systematically  known  under  the 
following;  names  :  — 

Order,  Hymendptera.     "| 

Section,  Serrffcra.  [•  See  Vol.  XIII.  p.  195. 

Family,  Tenthredinidae.  J 

Genus,  Selandria  Leach.    (Synonyme  of  the  genus  Allantus  BouchS.) 

Subgenus,  Blennocampa  Hartig. 

Species,  Selandria  (Blennocampa)  jE^thiops  Fabricius,  Ent.  Stfst.,\\.  p.  121.; 

King,  Mag.  Berlin  Nat.  Fr.,  viii.  p.  279. ;  Stephens,  lUust.  Brit,  Ins.  Mand., 

vol.  vii.  p.  51.     Fig.  124'.:  e,  natural  size;  k,  magnified. 
Synonyme  of  the  species  Tenthredo  cerasi  Linnceus,  Syst.  Nat.,  ii.  p.  923. ; 

Reaumur,  Jlcmoires,  torn.  v.  tab.  12.  f.  1 — 6. ;  De  Geer,  Memoires,  torn.  ii. 

part  2.  tab.  38.  f.  16—25. 

Smooth   shinina;  black.      Four  anterior  legs  with  the  femora 

.  T-»  • 

black,  yellowish  at  the  tip.  The  tibiae  testaceous.  Posterior 
legs  dusky  black,  with  the  knees,  or  tips  of  the  femora,  and  base 
of  the  tibiae,  yellowish.  Wings  obscurely  hyaline,  with  the 
nervures,  costa,  and  stigma  black ;  and  a  dot  on  the  second 
submarginal  areolet.  Length  of  the  body,  2  J  to  2g  lines.  Ex- 
panse of  the  wings,  5  to  5^  lines.   {Step/iens,  loc.  cit.) 

There  are  many  species  of  this  group  very  closely  allied  to- 
gether ;  which,  in  all  probability,  are  similar  in  their  habits 
during  the  larva  state  :  indeed,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  improbable 
that  the  larvae  found  on  so  many  different  trees  as  are  mentioned 
above  may  belong  to  various  species,  hitherto  confounded  with 
the  Tenth r^do  cerasi  of  Linnaeus.  One  species,  indeed,  has 
been  separated  by  Schrank,  under  the  name  of  Tenthredo 
fuliginosa. 

The  genus  Selandria,  here  illustrated,  is  very  closely  allied  to 
Athaliff,  described  in  Vol.  XIIL  p.  195.;  differing  chiefly  in 
having  only  nine,  instead  of  ten,  joints  in  the  antennae. 

For  the  destruction  of  these  insects,  Mr.Glendiniaing  recom- 
mends hand-picking ;  and  Bouche,  in  his  work  on  garden  in- 
sects, gives  the  same  advice. 

Mr.  Major  recommends  dusting  the  trees,  when  dry,  with 
quick  lime ;  the  exuded  matter  produced  by  the  insect  retaining 
a  sufficiency  for  its  destruction.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that 
Mr.  J.  Fox  mentions  the  inefficiency  of  this  mode  of  proceeding; 
it  is  nevertheless  evident  that  the  specimens  upon  which  he 
operated  were,  at  the  time,  ready  to  throw  off  their  skin.  Had 
the  lime,  on  the  contrary,  been  applied  to  those  which  had  re- 
cently undergone  their  transformations,  a  different  result  might 
have  been  effected.  This  insect,  however,  affords  a  good  op- 
portunity for  a  few  chemical  experiments,  which  would  doubtless 
insure  a  certain  means  for  their  destrution.  The  secreted  viscid 
matter  is  so  powerful,  that  any  peison  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
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ciples  of  ordinary  chemical  analysis  would  be  able  to  ascertain 
its  real  nature  and  properties,  and,  consequently,  to  propose  a 
proper  remedy^ 


Art.  II.  Notice  of  a  Mode  of  destroying  a  Species  of  Moth  injuri- 
ous to  the  Vineyards  of  the  South  of  France,  employedby  M.  Audouin, 
Professor  of  Entomology  in  the  Museum  d' Histoire  Nalurelle. 

(Extracted  from  UE'cho  du  Monde  Savant,  Sept.  9.  1837.) 

The  Societe  Royale  d' Agriculture,  having  been  consulted  by 
the  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Public  Works,  as  to  the  best 
means  of  arresting  the  ravages  caused  by  a  well-known  species 
of  Pyralis  in  the  vineyards  of  Ma^onnais,  appointed  M.  Audouin 
to  proceed  thither,  in  order  to  gain  the  requisite  information  for 
stopping  the  progress  of  the  evil.  M.  Audouin  arrived  in  that 
country  on  the  5th  of  August.  He  soon  perceived  that  the 
reports  addressed  to  the  minister  had  not  been  exaggerated ; 
and  found  the  cultivators  so  much  discouraged,  that  no  steps 
whatever  had  been  taken  to  free  themselves  from  the  pest. 
"This,"  says  M.  Audouin,  "was  the  first  difficulty  met  with,  which 
I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  surmount,  with  the  assistance  of 
a  kw  enlightened  individuals,  who  conceived  the  happy  idea  of 
forming  a  union  of  proprietors,  which  has  had  the  best  effect." 
In  fact,  on  the  day  after  this  union,  the  greater  number  of  the 
assistants  set  themselves  to  work  in  earnest  to  adopt  the  measures 
recommended  by  M.  Audouin.  The  season  was  too  far  advanced 
to  allow  the  author  of  the  Manoire  to  study  these  insects  in  all 
their  different  stages  of  developement;  but  he  had  already,  in 
1836,  observed  some  individuals  sent  to  Paris  from  Romaneche, 
a  territory  of  which  the  vineyards,  as  well  as  those  of  Thorins, 
occupied  almost  the  centre  of  the  ravaged  country.  At  these 
places  he  had  been  able  to  examine  at  leisure  the  chrysalides, 
to  watch  the  coming  forth  of  the  moths,  the  laying  of  the  eggs, 
and  their  developement,  until  the  appearance  of  the  caterpillar, 
which  takes  place  in  August,  at  the  time  when  the  vines  are 
covered  with  new  leaves ;  but  the  insect  does  not  commence  its 
ravages  till  the  spring  of  the  following  year. 

The  learned  professor  described  two  methods  which  he  had 
used  with  success.  It  is  known  that  one  mode  of  destroying 
these  injurious  insects  is  the  lighting  of  fires,  to  which  they  are 
attracted,  and  burn  themselves.  He  has  taken  advantage  of  his 
former  experience  to  modify  this  process  in  a  very  ingenious  man- 
ner. He  places  a  flat  vessel  with  a  light  on  the  ground,  and  covers 
it  with  a  bell-glass,  besmeared  with  oil.  The  pyralis,  attracted 
by  the  light,  flics  towards  it  ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  circle  which 
it  describes  in  flying,  it  is  caught  and   retained  by  the  glutinous 
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sides  of  the  bell-glass,  where  it  instantly  perishes  by  asphyxia. 
Two  hundred  of  these  lights  were  established  in  a  part  of  the 
vineyard  of  M.  Delahante,  about  four  acres  in  extent,  and  at  a 
distance  of  25  ft.  from  each  other.  These  fires  last  about  two 
hours  ;  and  scarcely  had  they  been  lighted,  when  a  great  number 
of  moths  came  flying  around,  and  were  speedily  destroyed  by 
the  oil.  The  next  day  the  deaths  were  counted.  Each  of  the 
200  vessels  contained,  on  an  average,  150  moths.  This  sum, 
multiplied  by  the  first  number,  gives  a  total  of  30,000  moths 
destroyed.  Of  these  30,000  insects,  we  may  reckon  one  fifth 
females,  having  the  abdomen  full  of  eggs,  which  would  speedily 
have  laid,  on  an  average,  150  eggs  each.  This  last  number, 
multiplied  by  the  fifth  of  30,000,  that  is  to  say,  by  6000,  would 
give  for  the  final  result  of  this  first  destruction  the  sum  of  900,000. 
On  the  7th  of  August,  180  lamps  were  lighted  in  the  same  place, 
each  of  which  on  an  average  destroyed  80  moths,  or  a  total  of 
14,400.  In  these  14,400  moths  there  was  reckoned  to  be, 
not  only  one  sixth,  but  three  fourths,  females  :  but,  admitting 
that  there  was  only  one  half  females,  or  7200  ;  and,  multiplying 
this  by  150  (the  number  of  eggs  that  each  would  have  laid), 
gives  a  total  of  1,080,000  eggs  destroyed.  Two  other  experi- 
ments were  made  on  the  8th  and  10th  of  August,  which 
caused  the  destruction  of  9260  moths. 

The  expense  attending  this  process  is  a  very  great  objection ; 
but  M.  Audouin  had  recourse  to  a  less  expensive  mode,  namely, 
that  of  hand  labour.  These  moths,  as  already  observed,  lay 
their  eggs  in  clusters  of  about  150  each,  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  vine  leaves.  Each  cluster  contains  a  greater  or  less  number 
of  eggs ;  but  60  may  be  taken  as  the  average.  It  is  these  eggs 
which  give  birth  to  the  devastating  insects.  If  the  eggs  were 
destroyed,  the  source  of  the  evil  would  be  totally  arrested.  On 
the  7th  of  August,  20  vine-dressers,  women  and  children,  were 
set  to  work,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Audouin,  in  the  vineyard 
of  M.  Delahante ;  and  this  operation  was  continued  till  August 
11.  inclusive.  The  following  is  the  result  obtained  :  —  186,900 
clusters  of  eggs  were  collected,  which  was  equal  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  11,214,000  eggs.  This  operation  was  continued  from 
the  12th  of  August  to  the  18th  of  August,  by  thirty  persons, 
during  which  time  482,000  clusters  of  eggs  were  gathered  ; 
which,  multiplied  by  60  (the  average  number  in  each  cluster), 
gives  28,920,000.  Thus,  in  twelve  days,  from  20  to  30  workers 
destroyed  40,182,000,  which  would  have  been  hatched  in  the 
course  of  from  12  to  15  days. 

M.  Audouin  related  several  other  experiments  of  the  same 
kind  which  had  been  tried  in  various  places.  He  thinks  that 
collecting  the  eggs  is  superior  to  any  other  mode  that  has  been 
proposed  or  put  in  practice;  and,  if  used  conjointly  with  the 
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lamps,  it  would  be  the  certain  means  of  annihilating  this  injurious 
insect.  These  two  modes  are  far  superior  to  the  tedious  and 
imperfect  operation  of  destroying  the  caterpillars.  It  would  not 
be  prudent,  however,  to  neglect  the  latter  operation,  which  must 
only  be  considered  as  the  resource  of  the  improvident  vine  cul- 
tivator, who,  in  the  preceding  year,  has  neglected  to  remove  the 
eggs  from  his  vine  leaves. 

M.  Audouin  believes  that  he  has  found  out  a  method  of  de- 
struction superior  to  those  just  described,  but  he  is  desirous  of 
making  more  experiments  before  laying  it  before  the  public. 

From  the  above  paper,  the  practical  gardener  may  derive  two 
very  valuable  hints.  In  the  first  place,  he  will  see  the  powerful 
results  that  attend  the  seemingly  minute  and  unimportant  practice 
of  hand-picking;  a  practice  so  often  recommended  by  Kirby  and 
Spence,  and  by  Mr.  Westvvood,  and  yet,  we  fear,  too  generally 
neglected  by  cultivators.  Much  might  be  done  in  gardens  by 
the  employment  of  women  for  picking  off  the  eggs  of  insects  ; 
one  woman  would  be  sufficient  for  an  ordinary-sized  kitchen- 
garden,  from  March  to  November;  and  a  little  experience  with 
the  net  would  soon  enable  her  to  catch  and  destroy  many  insects 
in  the  perfect  state.  The  late  Mr.  Willmot  of  Lewisham  em- 
ployed one  woman  for  upwards  of  100  acres  of  nursery  ground, 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  his  trees  clear  of  the  woolly 
aphis ;  and  he  succeeded.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Williams  of  Hen- 
don  Rectory  (whose  garden,  though  less  than  an  acre  in  extent, 
is  yet,  in  point  of  culture  and  high  keeping,  equal  to  that  of 
Mrs.  Lawrence  at  Drayton  Green,  and,  in  the  gardenesque  dis- 
position of  a  collection  of  the  most  rare  and  valuable  trees  and 
shrubs,  superior  to  every  other  garden  that  we  have  seen)  keeps 
one  man  during  summer  for  the  sole  purpose  of  detecting  and 
removing  insects  on  his  collection  of  pines  and  firs. 

The  second  hint  which  gardeners  may  take  from  M.  Audouin's 
paper,  is  that  of  employing,  during  the  whole  summer,  moth-traps 
of  the  kind  used  by  him.  Cocoa-nut  oil,  as  being  the  cheapest, 
may  be  used  for  the  lamps ;  and  any  cheap  sweet  oil  for  coating 
over  the  outside  of  the  bell-glasses ;  which  glasses  may  be  the 
same  as  those  used  for  striking  cuttings,  the  larger  green  kind 
used  for  covering  cauliflowers,  or  even  common  hand-glasses. 
Perhaps  coating  the  glass  with  gum  and  water  might,  in  England, 
be  cheaper  than  coating  it  with  oil.  The  traps  should  not  be 
set  till  it  is  nearly  dark,  and  no  more  oil  need  be  put  in  the 
lamp  than  what  will  keep  it  burning  till  daylight  returns. 

Traps  of  this  kind  can,  of  course,  only  be  effectual  with  winged 
insects  which  fly  about  during  the  nighttime,  such  as  moths, 
cockchafers,  &c. ;  but,  perhaps,  some  kind  of  trap  might  be  de- 
vised for  creeping  insects,  such  as  the  wood-louse,  the  ant,  the 
earwig,  &c..  as  effective  as  M.  Audouin's  moth-trap.     There  is  a 
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trap  sold  in  the  shops  for  beetles  and  cockroaches,  which  is  very 
effective ;  and  frogs,  toads,  and  hedgehogs,  are  exceedingly 
useful  in  gardens  for  devouring  insects. —  Cond. 


Art.  III.     Remarfcs  on  the  Origin  and  Direction  of  the  luoody  Fibre 
of  the  Stems  of  Palms.     By  James  Main,  A.L.S. 

I  AM  induced  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  a  paper  read  to  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  Liver- 
pool, on  Tuesday,  Sept.  12.  1837.  The  paper  is  said  to  be, 
"  Some  Observations  on  the  Origin  and  Direction  of  the  Woody 
Fibre  of  the  Stems  of  Palms."  Among  other  particulars  relative 
to  their  habitat  and  dimensions,  it  is  added,  that  "  In  longi- 
tudinal sections  of  the  stem  of  a  large  species,  the  bundles  of 
woody  fibre  were  distinctly  seen  passing  from  the  scars  and 
bases  of  the  leaves  downwards  and  inwards,  gently  curving  at 
an  angle  of  18°,  till  they  nearly  reached  the  centre  of  the  stem; 
then,  changing  their  direction  outwards,  they  continued  their 
downward  course  with  greater  obliquity  than  before,  till  they 
approached  the  external  surface  of  the  stem;  after  which  they 
still  descended  in  a  line  parallel  with  its  axis,  ultimately  be- 
coming so  much  ramified,  that  it  was  impossible  to  trace  them. 

"  To  Dr.  Lindley's  supposition,  that  the  hardness  of  the 
exterior  cannot  be  owing  to  the  outward  pressure  of  new  matter 
from  within,  but  to  some  cause  analogous  to  the  formation  of 
heart  wood  in  exogens,  Mr.  Gardner  replies,  that  a  longitudinal 
section  of  a  palm  stem,  with  leaves  attached,  clearly  shows  that 
the  ligneous  substance  is  formed  by  the  leaves;  and  this  affbi'ds 
collateral  evidence  of  an  analogous  formation  of  the  wood  in 
exogens.  The  only  difference  between  the  formation  of  these 
two  kinds  of  stems  seems  to  be,  that  in  the  exogenous  tribes 
the  woody  fibre  always  remains  between  the  bark  and  the  last- 
formed  layer;  while,  in  the  palms,  the  bundles  of  woody  tissue 
first  pass  downwards  and  inwards  to  the  interior  of  the  stem, 
then  curve  outwards,  and  finally  run  down  parallel  with  the 
axis,  through  the  previously  formed  tissues  which  constitute  the 
column." 

The  gravamen  of  the  above  quotation  certainly  appears  to  be 
this ;  namely,  that  the  woody  fibres  of  both  exogens  and  indo- 
gens  are  formed  by  the  foliage  of  the  former,  and  the  fronds  fo 
the  latter.  I  know  well  that  this  hypothesis  has  been  embraced 
by  many  eminent  men;  but  it  really  appears  to  have  been  pro- 
pounded without  reference  to  the  phenomena  it  was  employed 
to  explain.  That  leaves  can  acquire  existence  before  the  parts 
to  which  they  are  so  intimately  attached,  from  vv'hich  they  sprang, 
and  which  nourish  and  support  them,  is  rather  illogical ;  and  why 
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should  the  observer,  in  seeking  to  find  out  the  connexions  of  the 
different  members  of  a  stem,  begin  his  tracing  at  the  wrong  end? 
Surely,  the  base  of  a  stem  had  existence  before  the  leaves,  or 
fronds,  on  the  top.  The  tracing  should  be  according  to  the 
natural  growth.  See,  first,  where  any  member  had  or  has  its 
origin,  and  trace  it  upward  as  far  as  it  extends ;  but  do  not  pro- 
ceed the  contrary  way,  merely  because  it  is  stated  in  books  that 
the  accretion  of  a  monocotyledonous  stem  is  internal;  which,  by 
the  by,  only  means  that  all  new  growth  proceeds  from  the 
centre  of  the  system.  Observe  the  annual  stem  of  asparagus : 
on  its  first  appearance  it  is  as  large  in  diameter  as  it  is  when 
the  seeds  are  ripe.  Its  growth  is  nothing  but  simple  elongation  : 
each  of  its  attenuated  leaves,  and  each  of  its  capsules,  is  attached 
to  the  fibrous  tissue ;  but  who  can  assert,  with  reason,  that  each 
of  these  members  sends  dowji  special  fibres  to  compose  the  bulk 
of  the  stem  ?  It  is  the  same  with  the  perennial  trunks  of  palms : 
they  are  as  large  when  only  one  foot  high  as  when  they  are 
fifty.  The  fronds  are,  no  doubt,  all  attached  to,  and  proceed 
consecutively  from,  the  base;  each  new,  or  youngest,  one  having 
a  longei*  petiole  than  the  preceding,  and  each  oldest  one,  in  its 
tufn,  dying  off,  but  leaving  a  part  of  its  base  to  form,  collectively, 
the  fibrous  stem. 

That  fibrous  tissues  of  the  fronds  curve  inwards  towards  the 
centre,  is  perfectly  true.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  ;  because  these, 
rising  erectly  in  the  middle,  fall  subsequently  sidewise.  A  knee 
is  formed  on  the  footstalk  at  the  point  of  flexure ;  but,  though 
this  curvature  remains  in  the  grain  of  the  wood,  it  is  every  day 
becoming  more  straight  by  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  central 
growth. 

It  is  very  evident  that,  if  Mr.  Gardner  had  never  heard  that 
there  were  such  circumstances  as  sap  and  fibres  running  down 
the  stems  of  palms,  and  if  he  had  not  been  afraid  of  differing  from 
authorities  at  home,  he  would  have  given  a  far  more  rational  ac- 
count of  the  ligneous  structure  of  the  stems  of  those  majestic  trees. 
Thus,  however,  it  is  with  every  hypothesis  relating  to  natural 
phenomena,  which  is  adopted  without  due  reflection  and  careful 
examination.  Every  appearance  of  the  object  to  be  considered 
is  bent  and  twisted,  in  order  that  it  may  dovetail  with  the 
reveries  of  our  learned  leaders.  Hence,  we  see  Mr.  Gardner 
drifting  with  the  current,  and  fixing  the  capital  high  in  air, 
before  one  stone  of  the  pedestal  or  column  is  laid  I 

That  the  living  embryo  exists  in  a  seed  before  its  roots  are 
protruded,  is  a  fact;  and  that  a  living  cutting  is  destitute  of  roots 
until  it  is  placed  in  a  medium  favourable  to  their  developement, 
is  no  less  evident ;  but  both  these  are  very  different  from  the 
connexion  between  the  leaves  of  dicotyledons,  which  are  arti- 
culate with  the  fibrous  membranes,  and  those  of  monocotyledons 
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which  are  not.  It  is,  moreover,  true,  that  some  leaves  of  exoo-ens 
emit  fibres  from  the  costa,  when  placed  in  moist  heat ;  but  this 
cannot  be  done  with  any  dissevered  part  of  a  palm:  its  consti- 
tutional unity  forbids  all  subdivision,  except  by  seeds.  There 
are  no  articulations  among  the  members  of  a  palm,  except,  per- 
haps, among  those  of  the  inflorescence.  The  fronds,  from  their 
intimate  connexion  with  the  stem,  as  described  by  Mr.  Gardner, 
are  only  foliar  expansions  of  that  member;  and,  therefore,  it 
appears  much  more  reasonable  to  say,  as  well  as  believe,  that 
they  are  parcel  of  the  stem,  rather  than  the  contrary. 
Chelsea,  September  20.  1837. 


Art.  IV.     Notes  on  the  Groivth  of  Trees  at  Flashy  Hall,  near  Gar- 
grave,  in  Craven,  Yorkshire.      By  George  Wintersgill. 

My  employer,  with  whom  I  have  now  been  upwards  of  fifteen 
years  gardener,  and  who  has  long  been  observant  on  most  subjects 
relating  to  natural  history,  having  lent  me  his  notes  in  full  upon 
the  growth  of  trees  here,  I  am  induced  to  forward  a  copy  of 
part  of  them  to  you  with  his  permission,  trusting  to  your  dis- 
cretion in  their  use. 

TJie  Dimensions  of  some  particular  Trees  at  Flashy  Hall,  in 
Cranen,  Yorkshire,  first  taken  in  Decemher,  1806;  xmth  some 
Remarks  thereon.  —  Those  on  the  house  side  of  the  water  are 
chiefly  growing  on  limestone  dihivium ;  and  those  on  the  other 
side,  on  the  shale  beds  of  Flasby,  which  have  been  so  ably  eluci- 
dated by  Professor  Philips  of  York ;  and  are  the  beds  which 
contain  the  Ammonites  figured  by  him  in  the  second  part  of  the 
Geology  of  Yorkshire ;  the  debris  of  which  is  a  strong  yellow 
clay,  covered  with  hazel  loam  of  the  same  colour. 

Awychelm  (t/'lmus  montana),  near  the  south-west  corner 
of  the  house,  planted  in  1789,  16  in.  from  ground,  measured, 
in  1806,  Dec.  ].,  42  in.  circumference;  1816,  64  in.;  1823, 
70in. ;  1830,  80^  in. ;  1836,  Sept.  12.,  86  in.  This  tree  is 
upon  a  deep  soil,  advantageously  situated  for  growth,  one  side 
open  to  the  flower-garden.  In  1823,  one  large  branch  was 
obliged  to  be  cut  offj  comprising,  probably,  one  third  of  the 
branches;  and  it  is  even  now  not  above  half  covered  over. 

The  beech  near  the  approach  road,  planted  in  1788,  3  ft. 
fromground,  1806,  2lAin.;  1816,37^in.;  1823, 46in.;  1830, 
55  in.;  1836,  65^  in.  This  tree  is  in  the  midst  of  others.  The 
whole  of  the  trees  are  selected,  as  those  most  likely  to  be  left  as 
standards  eventually,  and  are  all  not  very  far  from  the  house, 
or  in  its  approach.  This  tree  is  just  upon  the  edge  of  the 
singular  sand  and  gravel  bed  upon  which  the  house  stands,  on 
the  angle  formed  by  the  bend  of  the  valley  changing  north  and 
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south  to  east  and  west.  In  this  sand-bed  have  been  discovered 
great  quantities  of  human  skeletons.  The  only  bones  hitherto 
discovered  in  situ  are  those  of  the  water-rat,  which  prove  it  of 
alhivial  origin,  although  it  is  upwards  of  nine  yards  thick,  and 
60  ft.  above  the  water. 

A  beech  near  the  last'  one  particularised,  2 1  in.  from  ground, 
planted  at  the  same  time,  in  1806,  21  in.;  1816,  34  in.;  1823, 
44^  in. ;  1830,  56^  in.;  1836,  68  in.  Trees,  in  general,  on  the 
limestone  diluvium  of  Craven,  reach  water  within  the  yard.  They 
grow  well  whilst  young,  therefore,  but  are  not  healthy  when  once 
they  have  touched  the  waters.  On  the  limestone  rocks  there  is 
seldom  much  soil ;  and,  although  dry,  it  is  too  solid  to  admit 
their  roots.  The  ash,  however,  at  the  foot  of  these  hills,  where 
a  greater  depth  of  soil  prevails,  grows  luxuriantly,  and  has  been 
called  the  Craven  oak. 

The  oak  near  the  garden,  planted  in  1787,  at  3  ft.  from 
ground,  in  1806,  16  in.;  1816,  28^  in.  ;  1823,  33^  in.  ;  1828, 
39^in. ;  1830,  41f  in, ;  1836,  52  in.  This  oak  is  situated  so 
near  the  level  of  the  water,  that  it  may  probably  partake,  in 
some  measure,  of  the  debris  of  the  shale  which  causes  it  to  grow 
well ;  for  I  have  observed  that  the  oak  never  thrives  well  on 
the  limestone,  unless  it  happens  to  be  near  the  shale  bands  which 
occur  more  or  less  through  the  whole  great  limestone  forma- 
tion ;  and  a  singular  fact  I  should  wish  to  mention  here  :  —  The 
common  laurel  (Cerasus  Laurocerasus)  could  never  be  got  to 
grow  on  the  house  side  of  the  water;  and,  though  it  shot  well 
when  first  planted,  in  a  short  time  it  as  invariably  cankered 
away  and  died.  By  carting  a  few  loads  of  clay,  we  have  got 
it  to  grow  well,  and  have  now  some  good  specimens. 

A  larch  near  the  last  oak,  at  4  ft.,  now  cut  down  :  in  1806, 
34  in.;  1816,  39|  in. ;  1823,  47^  in. ;  1828,  49jin.  The  last- 
named  oak,  situated  so  near  this  larch,  had  increased  6  in.,  whilst 
this  tree  made  only  2  in.  during  the  same  period. 

A  larch  in  the  drive  to  the  house,  planted  in  1786:  in  1830, 
66  in.  ;   1836,   7Uin. 

The  following  are  all  situated  across  the  water  :  —  A  larch 
at  the  back  of  the  lodge,  planted  in  1785:  in  1830,  73  in. ; 
1836,  79^  in.  These  two  last-named  trees  grow  well :  both  are 
on  the  brook  edge,  upon  alluvial  gravel.  Soil  a  fertile,  light, 
sandy  loam. 

At  the  entrance  from  Meatherfield  Foot,  in  the  Low  Wood, 
stand  two  wych  elms  on  each  side  of  the  path,  planted  in 
1787:  at  4  ft.  from  ground,  upper  one,  1806,  26^ in.;  1816, 
42  in.;  1830,  55|  in. ;  1836,  6U  in.  Lower  one,  1806,  23^  in.; 
1816,  39iin.;  1830,  50^  in. ;  1836,  57  in.  The  wych  elm, 
although  indigenous  to  the  soil  here,  does  not  appear,  in  general, 
to  grow  so  well  as  on  the  limestone  side  ;  and,  were  it  on  the  lime- 
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stone  debris  never  to  reach  water,  it  would  arrive  at  a  great  size. 
On  the  alluvial  gravels  in  the  vicinity  it  grows  well.  The  elm, 
above  all  trees,  once  touching  water,  rots  at  the  heart.  All  plants, 
in  excessive  droughts,  shoot  downwards  after  moisture ;  the 
next  winter  rains,  raising  the  bottom  level  of  the  water,  rot  the 
lower  fibres ;  and  a  great  length  of  time  is  necessary  for 
healing  them  again.  It  is  upon  this  principle  we  have  acted,  by 
bruising,  not  cutting,  in  successfully  destroying  weeds  very  dif- 
ficult to  eradicate,  such  as  equisetums  and  the  two  tussilagos.  The 
larger  one,  with  its  enormous  leaves,  often  invades  our  low  mea- 
dows. A  roller,  applied  in  spring,  when  the  plant  is  in  vigorous 
sap,  destroys  it.  This  was  discovered  from  observing  that  the 
plants  were  completely  destroyed  by  the  summer  tread  of  cattle. 

The  oak,  near  the  pond,  close  to  the  aged  oak,  planted  in  1 782, 
at  one  yard  from  ground,  in  1806,  32|  in.;  1816,  41  in.;  1830, 
Sl^in. ;  1836,  57  in.  This  oak  is,  of  course,  more  or  less  af- 
fected by  the  superior  strength  of  the  old  one  in  depriving  it  of 
nourishment.  Probably,  the  death  of  trees  under  others  is  more 
caused  from  the  greater  vigour  of  the  large  one  depriving  the 
weaker  of  food,  than  shade.  Seedlings  soon  die  away  unless  of 
a  different  genera. 

Another  oak,  which  stands  near  the  ditch  from  the  pond  to 
the  cascade,  planted  in  1787,  at  one  yard,  measured,  in  1806, 
njft. ;    1816,  27^  ft.;   1830,   36^  ft. ;   1836,  41ft. 

The  larch  oak,  at  one  yard,  planted  in  1782  :  1806,  34^  ft. ; 
1816,  44ift. ;  1830,  53|  ft. ;  1836,  60  ft.  This  oak,  so  named 
from  its  spiral  growth,  by  Mr.  Dixon,  of  Leith  Walk,  Edinburgh, 
who  visited  it  on  the  day  of  the  jubilee,  1809.  The  soil  here 
is  hazel  loam,  of  good  depth,  on  a  flat,  showing  the  shale  beds 
to  be  soft  above,  and  deep. 

The  corner  oak,  at  one  yard,  and  planted  in  1787:  1806, 
18ft.;  1816,  31ift.;  1830,  44fft.;  1836,54ft.  The  average 
height  of  all  these  trees  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  from  380  ft. 
to  390  ft.  Most  of  the  trees  were  two  years  old  transplanted 
plants  when  first  planted  out. 

These  notes,  on  the  increase  in  size  of  trees,  perhaps  demand 
sorne  short  description  of  their  locality.  Craven  is  naturally  a 
cold  and  wet  country,  from  its  elevation  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  its  contiguity  to  mountains,  and,  above  all,  its  short  grass, 
being  wholly  a  grazing  land.  The  effect  of  all  this  is  a  greater 
radiation  into  space,  which  tends  to  cool  its  atmosphere  con- 
siderably. Flash}',  the  place  from  which  these  admeasurements 
are  derived,  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Gargrave  ;  and  the  ap- 
proach commences  immediately  on  crossing  a  bridge  leading  from 
that  place  over  the  Eshton  brook.  Bending  on  the  right,  is  the 
Flasby  brook,  there  flowing  in  a  close  wood  before  its  junction 
at  right  angles  with  the  other.     This  water  is  a  clear  trout  stream, 
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passing  over  a  rough  stony  bed.  On  leaving  the  thicket,  a  level 
plain  appears,  bounded  nearly  all  round  by  woods;  on  the  left 
the  flat  is  covered  with  single  trees  planted  in  groups.  Across  the 
brook  is  a  steep  wooded  bank,  covered  with  some  ancient  oaks, 
thorns,  hazels,  &c.  This  bank,  with  the  water  at  its  foot,  ex- 
tends along  the  side  of  the  road  till  it  begins  again  to  ascend, 
and  which  it  does  till  it  reaches  the  level  of  the  house,  during 
which  space  it  is  alvvaj's  enclosed  in  wood.  On  nearing  the 
house,  the  road  turns  sharply  to  the  right ;  when  all  at  once  the 
mountain  Sharpah  bursts  upon  the  view,  2000  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  with  its  expansive  cove,  from  which  the  mountain 
takes  its  name;  its  broken  ground,  with  its  zones  of  different 
woods  completely  clothing  its  steep  sides ;  the  larch  alone  creeping 
in  places  towards  the  top,  which  is  too  exposed  and  elevated  to 
allow  the  trees  to  attain  their  upright  growth,  they  being  there 
only  dense  shrubs,  though  quite  old.  The  whole  of  this  wood 
shows  no  fenced  outline,  and  on  that  account  encloses  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  open  heath,  which  has  become  old  and  strong 
from  the  great  number  of  years  it  has  been  unused.  Amongst 
this,  various  exotics  have  been  from  time  to  time  introduced  in 
experimental  patches,  the  particulars  of  which  I  could  give  you 
if  desirable.  A  large  portion  of  the  lower  part  of  the  wood 
consists  of  indigenous  oak  and  aged  trees.  The  ground  on  the 
sides  is  very  much  broken  with  rock  and  deep  ravines,  down 
which  the  mountain  torrents  pour ;  and  there  are  several  most 
singular  slips  of  several  acres  in  extent,  producing  nearly  flats  on 
the  mountain  side.  Two  of  these,  which  lie  together,  have  been 
called  dead  eyes,  with  nose  between,  and  brows  above.  The 
usual  heaths  of  the  north  are  common.  Of  rare  plants,  I  have 
found  Campanula  //ederacea  near  the  top ;  and  in  the  lower 
wood  (for  I  forgot  to  mention  that  the  first  wood  is  half  a  mile 
or  more  from  the  commencement  of  the  continuous  ascent  on  the 
hill,  a  second  valley  or  stream  intervening)  are  found  O'rchis 
bifolia  and  Cypripedium  Calceolus,  though  now  become  excessively 
rare ;  and  in  the  meadows  near  the  house,  O^phrys  muscifera 
and  apifera.  The  floral  arrangement  here  is  various,  by  reason 
of  three  distinct  formations ;  viz.  mountain  limestone,  shale,  and 
millstone  grit,  in  addition  to  the  great  difference  in  elevation. 
From  what  I  have  written,  it  will  appear  that  there  must  be 
much  variety  within  a  small  compass ;  and  that  this  place  com- 
mands a  fine  outline  of  hill  and  rock,  and  that  that  hill  is  clothed 
with  a  strong  contrast  of  colours,  produced  from  the  brown  and 
purple  of  the  heath  when  in  flower.  Above  the  wood,  the  light 
green  of  the  larch,  the  blue  green  of  the  Scotch  pine,  and  the 
massive  round  tops  of  the  oak,  intermix  with  the  deep  green  of 
the  alder,  and  elegant  foliage  of  the  birch.  The  situation  of  the 
hall,   also,   is  good,  backed  as  it  is  by  plantations,  and  placed 
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upon  a  gentle  declivity  sloping  to  the  south  on  an  angle  formed 
from  the  bend  of  a  valley  running  east  and  west  in  front,  and 
turning  nearly  north  on  the  left ;  though  on  that  side  the  valley  is 
completely  filled  with  wood.  Such,  then,  is  the  picture  I  have  been 
endeavouring  to  describe  to  you,  and  which,  I  trust,  you  will 
view  some  time  or  another ;  for  I  can  assure  you  that  you  will 
find  several  fine  mansions  in  the  neighbourhood,  well  worthy  of 
your  notice. 


Art.  V.     Notice  of  the  IVllton  Shrub-lifter.     By  its  Inventor, 
Harry  Alcock. 

If  you  think  the  accompanying  sketches  (^^5.  125.  to  127.) 
worthy  of  a  place  in  your  Magazine,  pray  accept  them  as  a  trifling- 


mite  from  one  who  has  been  gratified  for  many  and  many  an  hour 
by  the  perusal  of  your  different  valuable  works  for  us  country 
gentlemen. 

I  have  called  it  the  Wilton  Shrub-lifter,  from  the  name  of 
this  house;  and  my  first  reason  for  thinking  of  making  it  was, 
when  superintending  the  removal  of  evergreens,  &c.,  I  observed 

126  A  A  127 


that  half  the  men's  time  was  lost  in  trying  to  get  the  tree  out  of 
the  hole,  after  it  was  loose.     Now,  Sir,  with  the  lifter,  I  can  do  as 
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much  work  with  two  men,  and  do  it  better  than  I  could  do 
before  with  six  men;  and  my  mode  of  operating  is  this:  — 

I  cut  a  trench  round  the  tree  or  shrub;  then  take  the  round 
part  of  the  machine,>'^^  126.  (which  is  made  of  oak,  hke  a  very 
flat  dinner  plate,  and  crossed  with  strong  iron  on  the  under 
side,  as  represented  in  Jig.  127.)j  fi>'st  detaching  the  handles 
from  their  swivel  hooks  (/%.  125.  c).  Then,  by  inclining  the  tree  a 
little  on  one  side,  I  slip  the  machine  under  it,  and  let  the  tree 
fall  into  its  own  place,  when,  taking  the  choice  of  two  opposite 
sides,  where  the  branches  are  least  in  the  way,  we  attach  the  two 
handles  ;  and  two  men  can  lift  the  tree  in  a  few  seconds,  without 
even  putting  a  hand  to  the  stem  or  branches. 

Wilton,  near  Enniscorthi/,  Nov.  2.  1836. 


Art.  VI.     An  Account   of  a  Method  of  pruning  ornnmental  Trees, 
chiejiy  Beech.     By  J.  W.  B. 

Being  aware  of  your  desire  to  give  publicity  to  any  plan 
w^hich  seems  to  promise  improvement,  I  have  here  forwarded  to 
you  an  account  of  a  method  of  pruning  ornamental  trees,  chiefly 
beech,  which  has  been  adopted  by  John  S.  Enys,  Esq.,  and 
executed,  under  his  immediate  superintendence,  at  Enys,  near 
Penryn.  Most  of  these  trees  were  planted  about  forty  years 
ago;  and,  from  favourable  circumstances  of  soil  and  shelter,  were 
in  a  flourishing  state  of  growth,  and  were  from  16  in.  to  20  in.  in 
diameter,  and  perhaps  60  ft.  high  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  neglect, 
they  had  run  up  with  several  competing  leaders.  The  best  of 
these  leaders  was  left ;  the  others  were  shortened  to  one  of  the 
side  branches  about  three  years  since.  The  tops  cut  off  varied 
from  4  in.  to  6  in.  in  diameter;  and  a  stem  was  left  from  10  ft.  to 
25  ft.  long  to  its  junction  with  the  main  trunk  of  the  tree.  The 
outer  side  was  partly  cut  first,  and  the  remainder  was  sawn  from 
the  inner  side;  so  that  the  weight  of  the  upper  branches,  aided 
by  the  leaves,  as  it  was  never  done  except  in  summer,  snapped 
off*  the  top  without  splintering. 

The  intended  effect  has  been  produced;  viz.,  the  selected 
leader  has  begun  to  assume  the  decided  character  of  a  main 
trunk  ;  while  the  condemned  leaders,  whose  growth  has  been 
checked  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  top  taken  offj  have 
become  large  subordinate  branches,  headed  by  the  side  shoots 
which  were  left.  It  should  be  observed  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
branches  must  be  left  attached  to  the  remaining  stem  to  keep  it 
in  health,  otherwise  the  defect  of  snag-pruning  will  not  be 
avoided. 

Although  I  have  constantly  passed  under  these  trees  since 
December,  the  marks  of  the  pruning  are  so  little  visible,  that  I 
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have  never  observed  them  until  pointed  out  to  me  oy  Mr.  Enys ; 
but  I  am  so  convinced  that  this  method  of  cutting  back  large 
neglected  trees  is  not  only  the  most  effective,  but  the  least  ex- 
pensive, that  I  shall  always  practice  it  whenever  I  may  have  to 
direct  the  pruning  of  ornamental  forest  trees. 


Art.  VII.    Notice  of  the  Mode  of  treating  the  more  rare  Species  of  the 
Pine  and  Fir  Tribe.     By  P.  Frost,  Gardener,  Dropmore. 

I  NOW  send  you  an  account  of  the  system  we  adopt  in 
planting  the  different  species  of  Pinus ;  particularly  such  as 
may  be  termed  pot  plants,  and  which  have  their  roots  coiled  up 
into  a  ball.  In  the  first  instance,  I  shall  describe  the  manner  in 
which  we  prepare  the  ground  for  planting  them ;  that  is,  by 
digging  a  hole  from  Vlh.  to  15  ft.  in  diameter,  by  3  ft.  deep,  and 
carrying  off  the  major  part  of  the  subsoil,  which  consits  chiefly 
of  gravel.  To  replace  this,  we  bring  a  sixth  part  of  bog  earth, 
with  a  full  iialf  of  scrapings  and  parings  from  the  road  sides, 
which  are  of  a  gritty  substance ;  taking,  at  the  same  time,  as  much 
turf  as  possible;  which  is  all  incorporated  together.  The  surface 
soil  here  is  very  light,  rather  peaty ;  and  the  whole,  when  mixed, 
is  very  light ;  and,  by  using  a  portion  of  the  gravelly  soil  na- 
tural here,  it  never  binds  closely  together,  but  remains  open  and 
kind.  When  the  hole  is  ready,  observing  to  keep  it  nearly  a 
foot  higher  than  the  natural  surface  to  allow  for  sinking,  I  ex- 
tricate the  plant  from  the  pot,  carefully  drawing  out  every  root, 
so  as  to  get  the  whole  ball  loose,  and  not  minding  if  every  par- 
ticle of  soil  drops.  I  then  extend  every  root  as  regularly  as 
possible ;  giving  them  a  good  watering  before  I  cover  them  with 
soil,  which  causes  the  soil  to  adhere  closely,  and,  I  find,  does 
much  more  nood  than  waterino-  when  the  roots  are  covered.  I 
find  all  such  plants  as  have  been  previously  planted  with  the 
balls  entire  never  resist  wind,  but  are  often  destroyed  by  such 
careless  planting.  Those  planted  since  I  came  here  are,  in 
general,  growing  much  more  luxuriantly  than  such  as  were  pre- 
viouiy  planted  ;  and  do  not  require  the  same  care  when  exposed 
to  high  winds.  I  mostly  use  leaves  with  the  surface  mould,  as 
I  keep  the  better  soil  as  deep  as  possible ;  and  often  make  the 
soil  better  near  the  roots,  by  mixing  up  a  wheelbarrow-full  of 
leaves  for  planting  in:  I  think  it  gives  them  a  better  start  at 
first.  The  plants  require  to  be  tied  up  for  a  short  time,  till  the 
ground  gets  settled ;  when  there  is  no  further  care  required,  ex- 
cept occasional  pruning,  &c. 

Dropmore,  Sept.  1837. 
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Art.  VIII.     List  of  Plants  suitnblc  for  a  Flotver-Garden,  ivhicJi,  it  is 
found  by  Experience,   are  not  liable  to  be  eaten  by  Hares.     By  P. 
Frost,  Gardener,  Dropinore. 

The  following  list  of  plants  contains  those  which,  when  bedded 
out  at  Dropniore,  are  seldom  gnav/ed  or  bitten  by  hares  or  rab- 
bits, &c. ;  except  those  that  are  distinguished  in  the  hst  by 
an  asterisk,  which  are  sometimes  gnawed  when  newly  planted. 
Newly  planted  things  are  more  liable  to  injury  than  such  as  have 
been  in  the  ground  some  time. 

Tropaeoliim  majus  flore  plcno.  Nierenibergm  calycina. 

/'erbeiia  Sabin/«Ma.  Salvia  chanitEclritolia. 
pulchella.  fiilgcns. 

*  venosa.  Graham/. 

*  chamgedrifolia.  iSenecio  elegaris. 
{Mclindris).  Kaulfuss/a  rtiiicUoides. 

Bouvardi«  triphylla.  Mahern(«  pinnata. 

*  //eliotropiiun  sp.  Pctimia  nyctaginiflora. 
Calceolaria  A-alvifolia.  rosea. 

tliyrsiflora.  prai'nitens. 

rugosa.  plia'nicea. 

angiistifolia.  blanda. 

<^iiothera  niacrocarpa.  il/fniulus  roseiis. 

Pelargonium  optabile.  Isotoma  axillaris. 

jya\e\dmim.  Alonsoa  linearis. 

pavoniciim.  acutifolia. 

Black  Prince.  Cineraria  «melloides. 

Fairy  Queen.  Fuchs/rt  globosa. 

Scarlets  in  var. 


Art.  IX,  On  some  of  the  Advantages  attending  the  Ctdture  nf  Hardy 
Annuals.  By  John  Cate,  Gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  at  Bedford  Lodge,  Carabden  Hill. 

The  regularity  and  neatness  which  constitute  good  keeping  in 
the  flower-garden,  however  desirable  they  may  be  in  other  re- 
spects, tend  to  do  away  with  many  of  those  invaluable  plants 
called  hardy  annuals;  because  their  reproduction  from  self- 
sowing  cannot  take  effect  when  high  keeping  is  adhered  to. 
The  suitableness  of  these  annuals  to  the  climate  of  this  country, 
when  sown  in  autumn,  or  permitted  to  sow  themselves,  is  such 
as  to  render  them  truly  useful;  and  their  value  was  fully  proved 
here  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year.  During  the  cold  weather 
which  prevailed  at  that  season,  not  a  few  of  the  j^lants,  the  seeds 
oCwhich  were  introduced  into  this  country  from  North  America 
by  the  late  Mr.  Douglas,  were  here  apparently  in  their  proper  ele- 
ment. As  soon  as  the  cold  weather  ceased,  they  came  into  blossom, 
and  made  a  brilliant  display  ;  a  circumstance  which  goes  far  to 
prove  not  only  their  importance  for  an  early  show  of  flowers,  but 
their  adajitation  for  ornamenting  borders  of  plantations;  especially 
as  many  of  them  are  not  likely  to  be  eaten  by  hares  or  rabbits. 
As  we  do  not  consider  groups  of  such  plants,  when  in  a  state  of 
maturity  and  in  seed,  in  character  with  the  good  keeping  which 
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is  necessary  at  an  early  period  of  the  season  in  the  flower- 
garden,  it  will  be  indispensably  requisite  to  have  a  piece  of 
ground  set  apart  for  the  growth  of  such,  where  they  will  remain 
pernmnently ;  and  which  will  prove  a  store-garden,  to  which  the 
gardener  may  resort  when  plants  are  wanted  to  produce  certain 
effects;  such,  for  instance,  as  a  show  of  flowers,  previous  to  the 
summer-flowering  plants  coming  into  blossom.  But,  notwith- 
standing their  suitableness  for  a  spring  show,  many  of  them  will 
continue  flowering  pretty  well  during  the  summer  months. 

The  following  list  contains  a  few  of  the  plants  recommended :  — 

CEnothera  Lindley«««,  purple.  CoUomia  linearis,  red. 

albicans,  white.  Nemophila  insignis,  blue. 

decumbens,  purple.  Collins/«  grandiflora,  blue  and  white. 

viniinea,  purple.  verna,  blue  and  purple. 

Clark/rt  pulchella,  purple.  bicolor,  pinkish. 

elegans,  pinkish  purple.  Leptosiphon  densiflorus,  lilac. 
Gil/fl  tricolor,  whitish.  rmdrosaceus,  lilac. 

cich-iWcccfdlia,  blue.  Chrysei*  (Eschsch61tzi«)  crocea. 
Madia  elegans,  yellow.  orange. 

Collomia  grandillora,  pink.  californica,  yellow. 


Art.  X.  Notice  of  some  netv,  or  little  knoivn.  Sorts  of  culinary  Ve- 
getables, cultivated  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  By  J.  B. 
Whiting. 

A  KIND  of  Celery  is  grown  here,  which  is  not  noticed  in  the 
Encycloj)cedia  of  Gardeimig,  and,  probably,  is  unknown  in  the 
south  ;  but  its  merit  is  so  great,  that  it  deserves  general  culti- 
vation. It  is  called,  here,  the  Flat-stalked;  one  of  its  distin- 
guishing characters  being  the  great  breadth  and  flatness  of  its 
leafstalks,  which  are  white,  and  perfectly  solid.  The  leaves  are 
large  and  spreading,  pale  green,  with  broader  leaflets,  and  more 
obtuse  serratures,  than  the  common  white. 

In  the  spring  of  1836,  I  received  an  excellent  Lettuce,  called 
the  Asiatic  Cabbage,  from  Messrs.  Backhouse  of  York.  It  is 
not  a  very  large  lettuce ;  but  it  cabbages  particularly  well,  and 
stands  a  long  time  without  running  to  flower.  The  leaves  are 
pale  yellowish  green.  We  have  here  another  very  superior 
cabbage-lettuce,  seeds  of  which  were  received,  some  years  ago, 
from  the  Loudon  Horticultural  Society,  under  a  French  name. 
It  is  larger  than  the  preceding  sort,  rather  darker  in  colour, 
and  the  leaves  are  slightly  speckled  with  brown. 

We  grow  here  a  Broccoli,  which  frequently  attains  an  enor- 
mous size.  In  1835,  I  measured  two  heads,  one  of  which  was 
1  ft.  11  in.  across,  and  3  ft.  1  in.  in  circumference;  the  other  was 
1ft.  6in.  across,  and  2ft.  lOin.  round.  It  is  called  Metcalf's 
Gray;  having,  as  I  understand,  been  originated  by  a  gardener 
named  Metcalf.     In  flavour,  it  is  inferior  to  many  other  sorts. 
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The  best  broccoli  I  am  acquainted  with,  for  a  gentleman's 
garden,  is  Knight's  Protecting;  the  heads  of  which  are  com- 
pact, clear  white  in  colour,  and  of  excellent  flavour.  Beinjj 
closely  enveloped  in  the  heart-leaves  of  the  plant,  the  young 
heads  are  protected  from  late  spring-frosts,  by  which  other 
white  varieties  are  often  discoloured  :  it,  however,  is  tender,  the 
last  severe  winter  having  destroyed  nearl}-  all  my  plants.  Seeds 
may  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Backhouse. 

At  the  North  Riding  Horticultural  Society's  meeting  (July 
28.),  some  Beans  were  exhibited,  which  were  greatly  superior 
to  any  I  ever  saw.  They  vvere  of  a  new  sort,  called  New 
Long-pod,  originally  obtained  from  a  London  seed  shop  (Field 
and  Child,  I  believe,  is  the  name  of  the  firm).  The  pods  were 
straight,  and  well  formed,  each  containing  from  seven  to  ten 
seeds.  —  Kiplin,  Sej)t.  1 7. 


Art.  XI.     Critical  Remarks  on  the  Pot  Culture  of  the  Grape  Vine. 
By  William  Grey,  (Jardener  to  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley,  Bart. 

In  my  correspondence,  in  last  November,  with  Mr.  Mearns, 
who  was  then  gardener  at  Welbeck,  he  informed  me  that  the 
three-years-old  wood  of  the  vine  rooted  more  freely  than  wood 
of  any  other  age  ;  communicating,  at  the  same  time,  several  other 
interesting  remarks  on  the  vine,  which  induced  me  (o  give  the 
pot  culture  of  it  another  fair  impartial  trial,  notwithstanding  I 
had  written  against  and  condemned  the  system.  I  have  a  range 
of  flued  melon-pits  here  with  four  divisions:  one  of  the  divisions 
I  prepared  with  tan,  or  spent  bark,  for  the  reception  of  thirty 
pots  of  coiled  vines.  Li  January  last,  I  selected  prunings ;  viz., 
white  muscadine.  Miller's  Burgundy,  black  cluster,  and  black 
Hamburg;  and,  agreeably  to  the  hints  given  by  Mr.  Mearns,  I 
was  careful  of  having  the  three-years-old  wood  coiled  into  the 
pots ;  the  latter  end  of  February  being  the  time  that  the  vines 
I  had  the  cuttings  taken  from  had  taken  their  rest,  and  were 
coming  into  action.  I  then  plunged  the  pots  into  the  pit  pre- 
viously prepared  for  them,  in  a  mild,  growing,  bottom  heat ; 
taking  the  sashes  off  all  the  day,  to  keep  the  shoots  above  the 
soil  as  cool  as  possible,  in  order  to  prevent  the  eyes  from  pushing 
until  the  bottom  heat  had  put  the  wood  coiled  in  the  pots  in 
action  to  push  out  roots  and  support  the  young  shoots  and 
branches.  Ail  went  on  to  my  wish  ;  as  I  found,  by  the  time  the 
eyes  broke  forth  into  leaves,  there  were  fine  vigorous  roots  in  the 
pots.  I  then  kept  the  sashes  on  in  the  daytime,  giving  air  the 
same  as  in  forcing- houses :  several  of  them  showed  fruit,  with  from 
four  to  eleven  bunches  upon  one  coiled  shoot.  The  plants  which 
were  not  fruitful,  I  took  out  of  the  pot,  to  give  more  room  and 
light   to   those  in   fruit,  and   to   satisfy  myself  in  the  argument 
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between  Mr.  Mearns  and  Philosopher,  regarding  the  roots 
pushing  only  from  the  eye  joints.  It  will  be  recollected  that  Mr. 
Mearns  contended  that  roots  issued  more  freely  between  the  eye 
joints.  I  turned  the  barren  plants  out  of  the  pots,  and  found  Mr. 
Mearns  had  been  perfectly  correct,  as  there  were  plenty  of  vi- 
gorous roots  between  the  eye  joints,  more  so  than  from  the  eyes. 
1  brought  all  my  young  men  in  the  gardens  to  witness  it,  as  they 
had  read  wdth  great  interest  (in  Paxton's  Horticidtnral  Register) 
the  debate  between  Mr.  Mearns  and  Philosopher;  but  were  at  a 
loss  to  know  which  was  right,  not  having  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  any  proof  of  it  before.  Philosopher  must  submit  to 
Mr.  Mearns  on  that  subject,  as  Mr.  Mearns's  observations  must 
have  been  practical,  and  Philosopher's  only  imaginative. 

The  vines  that  had  bunches  on  them  I  kept  plunged  in  the 
tan-bed,  where  they  set  their  fruit  well.  The  berries  swelled 
to  a  good  size,  according  to  the  sorts  ;  and  they  are  now  quite 
ripe ;  but  I  am  ceitain  not  one  of  the  bunches  will  be  requii'ed 
at  my  master's  table,  as  I  have  abundant  crops,  on  established 
vines  in  borders,  of  the  muscat  of  Alexandria,  Frontignan, 
Hamburg,  &c. ;  several  of  the  bunches  two  and  three  pounds 
weight,  and  the  berries  the  size  of  small  plums.  1  would  ad- 
vise those  who  have  not  given  the  coiling  system  a  trial,  never 
to  attempt  it ;  as  I  am  certain  the  best  of  success  will  be  disap- 
pointment to  the  cultivator,  and  perhaps  insults  from  the 
employer. 

The  shriveling  of  grape  berries  is  very  important.  Several 
methods  have  been  pointed  out  for  its  prevention  ;  yet  I  never 
observed  the  malady  decrease.  Over-cropping  a  vine,  a  damp 
bottom,  and  the  foliage  being  destroyed  by  red  spider,  certainly 
have  a  tendency  to  bringing  on  shriveling.  My  opinion,  from 
practical  observation,  is,  that  light  crops  suffer  most.  If  the 
flowers,  when  coming  into  blossom,  do  not  expand  over  all  the 
bunch  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  (be  the  crop  ever  so  light), 
that  bunch  will  shrivel.  When  vines  expand  their  blossoms  in  a 
lingering  state,  as  a  shoulder  one  day,  the  other  shoulders  the 
ne^it  day,  and  the  extremity  of  the  bunch  the  third  day,  such 
bunches  are  sure  to  shrivel,  as  the  berries  that  set  first  begin  to 
swell  immediately,  and  so  keep  the  lead.  They  form  the  seed 
stone  before  the  last-set  berries;  and,  when  swelling  off,  and 
colouring  to  maturity,  the  first-set  berries  rob  the  last-set  ones, 
and  cause  them  to  shrivel  and  decay.  The  best  ir.ethod  I  ever 
found  to  prevent  shriveling  is,  to  keep  a  high  moist  heat  when 
the  vines  are  coming  into  blossom,  so  as  it  may  all  expand  at 
once;  and,  in  thinning,  to  cut  out  all  the  small  berries,  leavino- 
those  on  the  bunch  as  near  a  size  as  possible.  I  will  comment 
at  greater  length  on  shriveling  in  a  future  Number. 

Blagdon,  Northumberland ,  Sept.  13.  1837. 
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[We  shall  be  most  happy  to  receive  this  promised  communi- 
cation, as  we  consider  the  subject  a  very  important  one,  and 
one  that  appears  at  present  (notwithstanding  the  attention  it  has 
excited)  to  be  very  little  understood.] 


Art.  XII.     On  the  Spot,  or  Canher,  on  Cucumbers.     By  John 
WiGHTON,  Gardener  at  Cossey  Hall. 

This  disease  in  cucumbers  is  occasioned  by  the  beds  being 
cold  and  damp,  as  the  following  observations  will  prove : — When 
the  weather  is  sunny,  and  the  beds  warm,  the  plants  will  never 
be  found  thus  diseased ;  but  only  when  they  become  cold  and 
damp.  I  have  taken  diseased  plants  out  of  damp  beds,  and 
placed  them  in  a  pit  warmed  by  fire  ;  and  the  plants  soon 
returned  to  a  healthy  condition.  Many  gardeners  consider 
plants  diseased  in  this  manner  to  be  liable  to  infect  others : 
this,  however,  is  not  the  case;  it  is  the  bed,  and  not  the  plant, 
which  communicates  the  disease.  This  I  have  proved  by  ex- 
periments ;  having  put  healthy  plants  in  the  same  bed  with 
those  which  were  diseased,  and  found  them  speedily  infected  ; 
whereas,  when  I  had  taken  all  the  diseiised  plants  out  of  a  bed, 
and  replaced  them  with  healthy  plants,  these  also  quickly  showed 
the  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  placed  diseased  plants 
beside  healthy  ones  in  a  warm  bed,  and  the  latter  remained  unin- 
fected. The  soil  does  not  cause  the  disease ;  for  I  have  taken 
soil  in  which  diseased  plants  had  grown,  and  placed  in  it  other 
plants  :  some  of  these  I  have  put  into  a  warm  bed,  and  others 
into  a  bed  from  which  the  soil  came.  The  result  has  been, 
that  the  plants  in  the  cold  damp  bed  soon  showed  the  canker, 
but  not  the  others.  Many  suppose  light  soil  to  be  the  cause  of 
canker.  This  is  so  far  true,  as  plants  in  light  soil  require  more 
frequent  watering;  and  this,  in  time,  chills  the  beds.  Canker 
follows,  not,  however,  as  a  consequence  of  the  soil,  but  of  the  cold. 

The  canker  has  never  appeared  in  my  pits  heated  by  fires, 
except  when  I  have  given  the  plants  much  water,  and  when 
this  has  been  followed  by  dull  weather.  It  has  uniformly  dis- 
appeared after  applying  a  little  additional  fire-heat.  The  real 
cause  of  canker  is,  that  the  dampness  and  coldness  of  the  beds 
impede  the  growth  of  the  plants,  and  cause  them  to  break  out 
in  spots.  If  the  beds  were  warmer  and  had  less  moisture,  the 
tendency  to  ooze  out  and  become  diseased  would  go  off  with 
the  fn-owth  of  the  plants.  The  disease  is  commonly  found  in 
low  and  damp  situations  ;  and  I  have  seen  much  more  of  it  since 
I  have  resided  in  Norfolk  than  I  ever  did  before.  With  a  view 
to  ascertain  its  true  cause,  the  foregoing  experiments  were 
made  ;  there  being  much  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject 
■among  gardeners.  —  Cosset/^  Feb.  10.  1837. 
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Art.  XIII.  Floricultural  and  Botanical  Notices  on  Kinds  of  Plants 
nevoly  introduced  into  our  Gardens,  and  thai  iiave  originated  in  iheiitf 
and  on  Kinds  of  Interest  previous! ij  extant  in  them  ;  supplementary 
to  the  latest  Editions  of  the  "  Enci/clopcedia  of  Plants,"  and  of 
the  "  Horlus  Britannicus." 

Curtis' s  Botanical  Magazine  ;   in  monthly  numbers,  each   contaniing 

eight  plates;  2>s.  6d.  coloured,  ^s.  plain.     Edited  by  Sir  William 

Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c. 
Edwards  s  Botanical  Register  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 

eight  plates;    45.   coloured,  3s.  plain.       Edited  by  Dr.  Lindley, 

Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 
Sweet's  British  Floiver-Garden  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 

four  plates  ;  3s.  coloured,  2s.  3d.  plain.     Edited  by  David  Don, 

Esq.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  King's  College,  &c. 
Paxtons  Magazine  of  Botany,   and  Register  of  Flotoering  Plants; 

in  monthly  numbers;   large  8vo ;  2s.  6d.  each. 
Bateman's  Orchiddcece  of  Mexico,  S^'C;  in  parts  ;  imp.  folio  ;  1/.  Is.  6d. 

each, 

Legumino's^. 

tl241.  THERMO'PSIS  10,465 /abacea  D?c.  ;  Hook.  Bot.  Mag.,  3611. 

Synonymes :   T.  rhombifolia  Rich.  ;   Therraia  rhombitblia  NuU.  ;    Cytisus  rliombifulius  Pursh  , 
Sophura  /abacea  Pail. 

"I  think,"  says,  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  "there  can  belittle  doubt 
of  the  correctness  of  the  above  synonymes.  Now,  that  I  have 
seen  the  Hving  plant,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  referring  it  to  the 
Thermopsis  rhombifolia  of  Dr.  Richardson.  Thus  it  appears 
to  have  a  very  extended  range,  being  found  in  the  north-eastern 
parts  of  Asia ;  and  in  north  America,  on  both  sides  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains;  but  no  where,  as  it  appears,  on  the  east  side  of  that 
vast  continent.  It  was  introduced  to  this  country  through  the 
Horticultural  Society,  having  been  sent  by  Mr.  Douglas  from 
dry  channels  of  mountain  torrents,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Cordil- 
leras, near  the  Columbia  River.  It  is  cultivated  in  the  green- 
house of  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  where  it  flowers  in 
May:  but  Dr.  Lindley  speaks  of  it  as  a  good  herbaceous  plant, 
readily  increased  by  the  division  of  its  creeping  roots ;  and  it 
will  probably  prove  quite  a  hardy  plant."  The  stem  is  herba- 
ceous, erect,  simple,  or  branched  only  upwards,  somewhat  an- 
gular, and  quite  glabrous  below.  The  leaves  are  trifoliate, 
petiolate;  leaflets  obovate,  approaching  to  rhomboid,  distinctly 
veined  ;  glabrous  above,  and  slightly  downy  beneath.  The  ra- 
ceme is  composed  of  several  yellow  flowers,  about  the  size  of 
those  of  the  laburnum.   {Bot.  Mag.,  Oct.) 

Rosdcece  §  Potenlillecc. 

3349.  HORKE^L/^ 

**  fusca  L/'n(//.    tlusky    £    /^     cu    2    jn.au    W.  Br.     N.  Amer.     ...    D    co    Eot.  rcg.  1997. 

The  plants  of  this  genus  are  all  erect  and  herbaceous,  re- 
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semblinjT  some  potentillas  in  their  general  a.^pect ;  but  witli 
flowers  collected  into  heads,  unouiculate  petals,  a  canipanuhite 
calyx,  and  10  stamens,  often  with  ovate  petaloid  filaments. 
They  form  a  transition  from  Potentilla  to  the  genus  Sibbaid/a, 
and  thus  assist  in  establishino-  a  graduated  series  of  structure 
between  the  most  highly  developed  forms  of  i?osaceae,  and  such 
imperfect  forms  as  we  find  in  Sanguisorbeoe.  [Bot.  Reg.,  Oct.) 
Asclcj)id(\ese. 

*PHILIBE'RT7v/  Kunth.      The  Philibertia.       (In  honour  of  M.  Philibcrt,  author  of  an  elementary 
Treatise  on  Botany.) 
•gracilis  7J.  Ziow    slender    i.  A    el    6    jn    Y.W.  Buenos  A yres    1836   C    s.l    Swt.  Br.  fl.-gard.403. 

A  perennial  herb,  clothed  with  soft  spreading  hairs.  Stems 
filiform,  twining.  Leaves  opposite,  stalked,  cordate,  acuminate, 
soft;  green  on  both  sides;  1|  in.  long;  the  posterior  lobes  rounded 
and  spreading.  The  plant  was  raised  by  Dr.  Neill  of  Canon- 
mills  from  seeds  collected  by  Mr.  Tweedie  between  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Tucuman.  The  plant  was  kept  all  winter  in  a 
vinery,  trained  to  a  rafter,  where  it  did  not  appear  to  suffer  from 
being  occasionally  exposed  to  a  little  frost,  very  little  fire  having 
been  employed.  \Sv:t.  Br.  Ft.-Gard.,  Oct.) 

Scrojihidarincc. 

5468.  LOPHOSPE'RMUM  [Swt,  Br.  A.-gard.  401. 

*scandens  Z).  Do/i  {Lin.  Trans. ,'xv.  353.)     climbing    fl I     or  10    jn.o     P    Mexico    1S35    C    s.l 

A  scandcnt  perennial  herb,  clothed  with  soft,  spreading,  ar- 
ticulated, viscid  hairs.  Leaves  alternate,  stalked,  cordate,  acu- 
minate, serrated,  with  broad  mucronulate  teeth,  palminerved  and 
reticulately  veined;  from  2  in.  to  3  in.  long,  and  from  1^  in.  to 
2  in.  broad ;  dark  green  above,  paler  and  less  hairy  beneath. 
Corolla  funnel-shaped,  2  in.  or  more  in  length,  of  a  dull  purple, 
with  the  tube  white  on  the  under  side. 

"  It  is  with  no  little  satisfaction,"  says  Professor  Don,  "  that 
we  present  to  our  readers  a  figure  of  the  original  species  of  this 
highly  ornamental  genus."  The  j)lant  was  first  introduced,  in 
1835,  to  the  Liverpool  Botanical  Garden.  Li  habit,  it  comes 
near  to  L.  atrosanguineum ;  and  in  the  form  of  its  flowers  it  is 
exactly  intermediate  between  that  species  and  L.  erubescens. 
(L.  scandens  Boi'.  Mag.,  3037.  and  3038.;  Swt.  Br.  Fl.-Gard. 
68.)    {Swt.  Br.  Fl.-Gard.,  Oct.) 

\erbendcece. 

1755.  PE^TRE//  [iv.  p.  19D. 

*Stai)el/Ve  Paxt.    Stapelia-j^Mocrerf   fl.  □  c  20    jn    L    ?S.  Amer.     ...    C    r.m    Pax.  mag.  of  but. 

A  twining  stove  shrub.  Leaves  oblong,  rather  acute  ;  veins 
on  the  under  surface,  especially  the  principal,  very  prominent, 
rough  on  both  sides,  and  of  a  yellowish-green  colour.  "  When 
trained  to  the  back  wall  of  a  stove  trellis,  or  up  a  rafter,  it  is 
very  ornamental,  even  though  not  in  flower;  but  in  a  state  of 
flowering,  although  the  corolla  is  rather  fugitive,  it  is,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  less  fugacious  nature  of  the  calyx,  and  the  pen- 
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dent  habits  of  the  racemes  from  the  extremities  of  the  branches, 
very    graceful    and    beautiful   for   a   long  time.     It    delights  in 
free  loam,  mixed  with  a  little  sandy  peat ;  and  cuttings  in  sand, 
under  a  glass,  in  heat,  root  freely."   {Paxt.  Mag.  of  Bot.^  Oct.) 
Orchiddcccc. 

2547   DENDRO'BlUjr  28526.  anccps  I.indl.  Bot.  Beg.,  1239. 

Synomjme  :   A'porum  anceps  Lindl.  in  Wall.,  No.  2020. ;  Hool;.  Bot.  Mag.,  36U8. 

MACROCHI'LUS  Fryatnis  Knowl.  &  Wcstc. ;  Gartl.  Mag.,  xiii.  457. 
Synoni/me  :   Milton/o  spectabilis  Lindl.  Bot.  Beg.,  1992. 

Named  Milton/a,  in  honour  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  by  Dr.  Lind- 
ley,  who  observes  :  "  I  had  promulgated  the  name  of  Milton/a 
spectabilis  previously  to  hearing  that  Messrs.  Knowles  and  West- 
cott  had  called  the  plant  Macrochilus  Frya/^z/^;  and,  as  the  former 
name  was  published  a  month  earlier,  the  latter  will  have  to  give 
way."  {Bot.  Beg.,  Oct.)  When  we  previously  recorded  this  plant, 
in  p.  457.5  ^^'6  inadvertently  referred  to  the  Ftoi:  Cab.  for  Sept., 
instead  of  the  Flor.  Cab.  for  Aug. 

*CYN0'RCH  IS  Tliouars.     The  Dog  Orchis.     (From  kuon,  a  dog,  and  orchis,  an  orchis.) 

♦fastigiala /./«rf/.    fastigiali    A  23    cu    J    ap    G.R    Isle  of  France    '{\So5    R    s.l    Bot.  reg.  1998. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  representatives,  in  tropical  countries,  of  the 
terrestrial  orchises  of  Europe,  growing  in  similar  situations,  and 
having  knobby  roots  of  the  same  kind.  It  occurs  in  damp 
places  in  the  Isle  of  France,  and  has  a  smell  vei'y  like  that  of 
the  O'rchis  mascula."  [Bot.  Beg.,  Oct.) 

2540.  OXCI'DIUM  [1835    D    p.r.w    Batcm.  Orcli.,  t.  i. 

22G77«.  *leucocl]ilum  Satern.    white-lipped    ^  E!    or  4    au.s  W.  and  G.  spotted  with  R    Guatemala 

O.  ieucochllum  appears  to  be  not  uncommon  in  Guatemala, 
where  it  was  found  by  Mr.  Skinner,  and  sent  to  Mr.  Bateman 
in  1835,  with  whom  it  flowered  in  the  autumn  of  the  following 
year.  [Batem.  Orch.,  Part  I.) 

[1836    D    p.r.w    Batem.  Orchid.,  t.  3. 
226S8a.  *CavendishiaKMm  Batem.      The  Duke  of  Devonshire's     ^2X1     or  4     ja     Y.  and  G      Guatemala 

"  This  is  a  very  handsome  and  distinct  species  of  Oncidium ; 
and  we  have,  therefore,  no  hesitation  in  naming  it  after  a  noble- 
man whose  devotion  to  botany  and  horticulture  is  now  far  too 
well  known  to  render  it  necessary  for  us  to  enlarge  upon  it  here. 
In  a  few  years,  we  hope  to  see  the  beautiful  family  to  which  this 
plant  belongs  seated  in  all  their  natural  majesty  on  those  trees 
of  which  they  are  the  proper  '  incumbents,'  and  under  the 
shelter  of  the  great  plant  stove  at  Chatsworth.  When  this  grand 
structure  is  completed,  all  the  most  striking  vegetable  forms  of 
India,  Africa,  and  America  will  be  seen  in,  perhaps,  more  than 
their  native  luxuriance  widiin  its  ample  boundaries;  and  thus, 
amidst  the  wildest  scenery  of  Derbyshire,  there  will  be  found  an 
example  of  tropical  vegetation,  richer  and  more  varied  than 
could  be  met  with  in  any  of  those  baleful  latitudes  themselves. 

"  It  will  prove  a  very  easy  species  to  cultivate,  and  a  veiy 
free  flowerer ;  in  which  it  seems  to  follow  the  example  of  O,  luri- 
dum ;  but  it  will,  we  fear,  long  continue  a  scarce  plant,  as  it 
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grows  very  slowly,  and  seems  indisposed  to  make  more  than  one 
shoot  in  a  year,  or  than  one  shoot  at  a  time."  {Bat cm.  Oc/iid., 
Part  I.) 

2530.  CATASE'TUM  [D    p.r.w    Batem.  Ocliiil.,  t.  2. 

•maciilatum  Auh/A   sTjioiteA-Jlowered     ^  tZ3      or  3     ...     G.  spotted  with  P.     New  Grenada     1836 

Originally  discovered  by  Humboldt,  near  the  town  of  Turbaco, 
in  New  Grenada  (and  at  that  time  it  was  the  only  catasetum 
known);  but  Mr.  Skinner,  who  met  with  it  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Nicaragua,  has  the  merit  of  having  introduced  it  into  this 
country.  "  Nothing  can  be  easier  to  cultivate  than  the  different 
species  of  Catasetum  :  they  flower  profusely  alike  under  damp 
or  dry,  under  hot  or  cold,  treatment;  perhaps,  however,  they 
attain  their  greatest  vigour  if  subjected  during  the  summer  to  a 
powerful  moist  heat,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  water ;  but  in  the 
winter  they  should  be  kejit  tolerably  dry."  (Balcm.  Orchid.^ 
Part  I.) 

23J0((.  (  VCNO'CHES  [Batem.  Orchid.,  t.  5. 

*vcntric5sum  .B«to«.     ventricose-//7J/;f(f     £  E]     or  2     ...     G.W    Guatemala     ?  1835    D    p.r.w 

"  The  genus  Cycnoches  was  founded  by  Professor  Lindley, 
upon  a  remarkable  plant  from  Surinam  (C.  Loddigesii),  the 
sepals  and  petals  of  which  bore  as  close  a  resemblance  to  the 
expanded  wings  of  a  swan,  as  did  the  column  to  the  long  arching 
neck  of  the  same  graceful  bird ;  and  these  peculiarities  are  well 
expressed  in  the  term  Cycnoches  (swan-neck).  For  upwards  of 
four  years,  the  genus  had  consisted  of  only  a  solitary  species ; 
when  a  second  made  its  appearance  in  the  person  of  C.  ven- 
tricosum,  which  was  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Istapa, 
by  Mr.  Skinner."   {Batem.  Orchid.,  Part  I.) 

REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  Ladies'  Dolnny  ;  or,  a  familiar  Introduclion  to  the  Study  of 
the  Natural  System  of  Botany.  Vol.11.  By  John  Lindley,  Pli.D., 
F.R.S.,  &C-,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  College,  London. 

After  the  favourable  reception  which  the  public  have  given 
to  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Lindley's  Ladies'  Botany,  it  having 
already  gone  through  three  editions,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  say 
more  respecting  the  second  volume,  than  that  it  is  executed  on 
the  same  i)lan  as  the  first.  The  number  of  letters  in  the  first 
volume  was  25;  and  the  volume  before  us  extends  the  number 
to  50.  The  plates  are  admirably  executed,  from  original  draw- 
ings; and  the  letterpress  is  so  clear  and  perspicuous,  that  no 
person,  from  seeing  it  and  referring  to  the  plates,  can  have  the 
slijjhtest  difTiculty  in  making  out  the  author's  meaning.  This 
work  will  do  more  towards  diff'using  a  general  taste  for  botany, 
and  of  that  kind  of  knowledge  of  plants  which  consists  in  know- 
ing .something  more  of  them  than  merely  their  names,  than  any 
oilier  work  that  ever  was  published^     It  cannot  be  sufficiently 
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recommended  to  the  young  gardener ;  or  to  the  parent  who 
wishes  to  infuse  into  his  chikh'en  a  kind  of  taste  and  knowledge, 
calculated,  perhaps,  to  contribute  more  to  their  liappiness  than 
any  otlier,  in  whatever  station  of  life,  or  part  of  the  world,  they 
may  be  placed. 


Art.  II.  Icones  Plantarum  ;  or,  Figures,  tvith  brief  descriptive  Cha- 
racters and  Remarlis,  of  ne-M  or  rare  Plants,  selected  from  the 
Author's  Herbarium.  By  Sir  William  Jackson  Hooker,  K.H., 
LL.D.,  F.R.,  A.,  and  L.S.,  &c. ;  and  Regius  Professor  of  Botany  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow.  Parts  I.  II.  and  III.  ;  I4^s.  each.  The 
Work  to  be  completed  with  Part  IV. 

This  work  consists,  as  the  title  implies,  of  engravings  of 
plants,  with  short  technical  characters  and  descriptive  remarks. 
The  engravings  are  lithographic,  and  they  are  very  characteristic- 
ally executed.  The  three  |)arts  published  contain  each  50  8vo 
plates,  and  50  corresponding  leaves  of  letterpress.  The  best 
idea  of  the  kind  of  plants  figured  will  be  obtained  from  the 
following  extract  from  the  prospectus  :  ■ — 

"  The  rich  collections,  made  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  which  compose  the 
author's  herbarium,  will  insure  an  ample  supply  of  subjects ;  among  wiiich, 
preference  will,  of  course,  be  given  to  those  that  are  most  remarkable  for  their 
novelty,  their  structure,  or  their  history;  particularly  from  the  vast  treasures 
that  have  been  sent  to  this  country  by  Dr.  Wallich  and  Dr.  Wight,  from  the 
East  Indies ;  by  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Walker,  from  Ceylon  ;  by  the  Messrs. 
Cunningham,  Baxter,  Gann,  and  Lawrence,  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  ; 
by  Messrs.  Gillies,  Tweedie,  Cuming,  Mathews,  Bridges,  &c.,  from  South 
America  ;  and  by  Messrs.  Drummond,  Douglas,  and  Tolmie,  from  the  northern 
part  of  the  New  World  ;  besides  many  collections  of  minor  extent,  but  not 
of  less  importance,  on  account  of  the  rarity  of  the  species,  from  other  cele- 
brated botanists  and  travellers.  An  ardent  desire  to  promote  the  cause  of 
his  favourite  science  has  alone  induced  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  to  undertake  this 
work,  certainly  not  the  expectation  of  any  pecuniary  advantage ;  for,  even 
siiould  the  publication  meet  with  the  success  that  his  fondest  wishes 
might  anticipate,  yet  the  price  set  upon  it  is  so  low  as  to  forbid  any  hope  of 
profit." 

There  can  be  no  question  of  this  being  one  of  the  cheapest 
botanical  works  ever  published,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of 
the  most  original ;  as  no  plant  is  figured  in  it  that  has  been 
fifTured  elsewhere. 


Art.  III.  First  annual  Report,  Laxvs,  and  Transactions  of  the  Bo- 
tanical Society  of  Edinburgh.  Instituted  March  17.  1836.  Pamph. 
8vo,  53  pages.     Edinburgh. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  present  age  is  the  formation 
of  provincial  societies  for  the  promotion  of  science,  and  the  inter- 
change of  ideas  between  persons  of  similar  pursuits.     'Ihe  good 
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that  will  be  effected  by  such  associations,  both  to  science  and  to 
society,  is  far  greater  than  can  be  at  present  foreseen.  That 
Edinburgh  was  ripe  for  something  of  this  kind,  is  evident  from 
the  great  number  of  resident  members,  of  the  greatest  respect- 
ability, who  have  all  enlisted  themselves  under  its  banners,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  society,  March  17.  1836.  The  original 
founders  are  Drs.  Graham,  Greville,  Neill,  Balfour,  Barry,  and 
Parnell;  and  David  Falconer,  Esq.,  of  Carlowrie.  Dr.  Graham 
is  President;  W.  H.  Campbell,  Esq.,  Secretary;  and  James 
M'Nab,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  the  Experimental  Garden, 
Curator.  The  following  extract  will  show  the  general  views 
and  objects  of  the  Society  :  — 


&" 


"  It  is  intended  that  the  Societ}'^  shall  turn  its  attention  to  the  whole  range 
of  botanical  science,  and  such  parts  of  other  branches  of  natural  history  as 
are  more  immediately  connected  with  it. 

*  It,  is  proposed  to  cultivate  the  knowledge  of  tliese,  — 

"  1 .  By  holding  periodical  meetings  for  the  interchange  of  botanical  inform- 
ation ;  for  the  reading  of  original  papers,  or  translations,  abstracts,  or 
reviews  of  botanical  works,  regarding  any  branch  of  botanical  knowledge, 
practical,  physiological,  or  geographical ;  and  the  application  of  such  know- 
ledge  to  agriculture  or  the  arts. 

"  2.  By  the  formation  in  Edinburgh  of  an  herbarium  of  foreign  and 
British  plants,  and  of  a  library  and  museum  for  general  consultation  and 
reference. 

"  3.  By  distributing  annually  amongst  the  members  the  duplicates  received, 
and  thus  contributing  to  the  fonuation  of  authenticated  herbaria  wherever 
the  Society's  correspondence  extends,  and  affording  to  botanists  at  a  distance 
opportunities  of  comparison  and  reference  as  accurate  as  are  enjoyed  by 
those  having  access  to  the  herbarium  in  Edinburgh. 

"  4.  By  printing  and  distributing  along  with  their  collections  of  duplicates 
short  annual  reports,  and  inviting  enquiries  to  doubtful  questions. 

"  o.  By  printing,  from  time  to  time,  catalogues  of  plants,  with  the  view  of 
facilitating  the  study  of  their  geographical  distribution,  and  furthering  the 
principle  of  exchange. 

"  6.  By  making  botanical  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh, 
and  to  distant  parts  oi  Britain. 

"  7.  By  appointing  local  secretaries,  from  whom,  in  their  respective  districts, 
all  information  regarding  the  Society's  objects  and  proceedings  may  be 
obtained." 


Art.  IV.  The  Orchidaceca  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala.  By  James 
Bateman,  Esq.  Part  I.  Imp.  folio.  Ilidgwaj'  and  Sons,  London, 
1837. 

We  have  already  (p.  224.)  announced  this  work,  and  given 
some  account  of  what  it  is  intended  to  contain;  and  to  this  an- 
nouncement, in  the  first  place,  we  beg  to  refer  our  readers.  We 
have  been  favoured  by  the  publisher  with  a  view  of  Part  I., 
which  may  be  described  as  by  far  the  most  splendid  work  of  the 
kind  ever  published  in  this  or  any  other  country.  The  ex- 
ecution of  the  plates  is  not  superior  to  some  which  have  appeared 
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in  the  Moral  Cahinet :  for  example,  the  Cattley«  LoddigesxV,  in 
that  work  ;  but  in  Mr.  Batemaii's  publication  the  plates  are 
more  than  three  times  the  size  of  those  in  the  Floral  Cabinet, 
being  2  ft.  6  in.  long,  by  1  ft.  10  in.  broad.  They  are  drawn  on 
stone,  and  each  is  coloured  with  the  same  care  and  high  finish 
as  if  it  were  an  oriijinal  drawing. 

The  titlepage  has  a  border  composed  of  Mexican  ornaments, 
chiefly  taken  from  antiquities  in  the  British  Museum,  and  from 
the  splendid  work  of  Lord  Kingsborough,  got  up  for  His  Lord- 
ship by  our  friend  M.  Aiglio,  and  of  which  only  a  very  few  copies 
Avere  printed,  and  sold  at  one  hundred  guineas  each.  One 
thousand  guineas  a  copy  would  not  have  repaid  His  Lordship, 
who  ruined  himself  by  this  work,  and  died  some  time  ago  in 
prison.  At  the  bottom  of  Mr.  Bateman's  titlepage,  are  five 
mountains  in  perspective  rising  from  the  sea,  which  are  the  arms 
of  Guatemala  ;  and  at  the  top  is  an  opuntia  growing  out  of  a 
rock,  also  rising  from  the  sea,  and  surmounted  by  an  eagle  with 
expanded  wings,  holding  a  serpent  with  its  beak  and  claws ; 
which,  our  author  informs  us,  are  the  arms  of  Mexico. 

The  introduction  commences  with  the  words  "A  ^qw  general 
remarks  ;"  and  respecting  the  initial  letter  A,  the  author  has 
the  following  note : — "  The  initial  letter  is  formed  by  the  arms  of 
Guatemala.  The  five  mountains  denote  the  five  mountain- 
ous states  into  which  that  kingdom  is  divided :  they  are  sur- 
mounted by  a  rainbow,  under  which  is  seen  the  'cap  of  liberty.* 
We  had  intended  the  device  to  have  served  for  an  'O;'  but, 
when  we  came  to  collect  our  ideas,  we  could  find  none  which 
began  with  that  letter,  so  we  were  constrained  to  make  it  stand 
for  an  'A,'  for  which,  fortunately  enough,  it  does  equally 
well.  The  same  arms  (but  without  the  'cap  of  liberty')  appear 
at  the  base  of  our  frontispiece,  at  the  top  of  which  are  placed  an 
eagle  and  cactus,  the  arms  of  Mexico.  The  ornaments  which 
make  up  the  rest  of  the  device  are  taken  from  Mexican  monu- 
ments in  tlic  British  Museum,  or  from  the  splendid  work  of 
Lord  Kingsbury.  We  must  except,  however,  the  flower,  which 
is  seen  in  the  centre  of  a  square  compartment  on  either  side : 
this  is  the  celebrated  '•  Fior  de  Lince^  of  Hernandez,  from  whose 
work  it  is  borrowed.  That  Mr.  Brandard,  who  has  the  merit 
of  having  drawn  the  design,  has  accomplished  his  task  with 
admirable  skill,  no  one,  we  trust,  will  be  disposed  to  deny." 

In  his  introduction,  the  author  notices  the  great  extent  of  the 
species  of  this  order,  which  was  not  even  suspected  till  within 
the  last  few  years  ;  though  orchideous  epiphytes  are  mentioned 
in  the  following  terms  by  Rumphius,  in  his  chapter  on  the 
the  Angraecums  in  the  Herbarium  Amboinense.  His  chapter 
opens  with  the  following  passage  :  —  "  Now  come  we  to  describe 
a  noble  family  of  plants,  which  is  remarkable  for  having  always 
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its  dwelling  aloft  upon  the  branches  of  other  trees,  and  which 
scorns  the  lowly  "round  :  like  the  seats  and  castles  of  the  fjreat, 
which  are  usually  built  in  elevated  situations And,  as  no- 
bility is  distinguished  by  its  appropriate  and  dignified  attire,  so 
this  tribe  of  plants  has  a  towering  mode  of  growth,  quite  pe- 
culiar to  itself."  Hernandez,  "  the  Plin}' of  New  Spain,"  who 
flourihhed  in  1G50,  dedicated  one  of  the  Orchidaceoe,  as  the  love- 
liest plant  of  the  Mexican  flora,  to  the  Lyncean  Academicians  of 
Rome;  by  whom  it  was  immediately  adopted  as  the  peculiar 
emblem  of  their  learned  body.  This  Fior  de  Lince  of  Hernan- 
dez, ^Ir.  Bateman  thinks,  v.as  probably  an  anguloa;  a  genus 
which  has  been  only  recently  introduced  into  Britain.  Plumier 
paid  great  attention  to  the  Orchidaceae,  and  published  good 
figures  of  many  of  the  species.  Linnaeus  was  acquainted  with 
100  species;  a  fourth  part  of  which,  as  they  grew  upon  trees,  he 
included  in  his  genus  Epidendiuni.  "  What  would  be  the 
astonishment  of  that  father  of  botany,"  exclaims  Mr.  Bateman, 
"could  he  now  but  behold  his  lovely  epidendrum  multiplied  into 
200  genera  !  and  his  100  Orchidaceae  increased  to  2000  !  Na}', 
what  if  he  were  assured  that  even  our  knowledge  of  the  tribe 
was  only  in  its  infancy ;  and  that,  in  all  probability,  not  one  half 
liad  been  hitherto  discovered  !  Dr.  Lindley  has  already  described 
upwards  of  1000  in  his  Malaxideae,  Epidendreas,  and  Vandea^, 
to  which  a  supplement  of  500  might  now  be  added ;  and, 
besides  these,  there  are  the  Ophrydeae,  which  will  comprehend  at 
least  500  more." 

"  Asia,  Africa,  and  America  will,  perhaps,  be  found  to  divide  the  species  of 
the  order  amongst  them  into  tliree  nearly  equal  proportions  (for  the  few 
which  Europe  produces  need  scarcely  be  taken  into  the  account)  ;  and  the 
closer  we  approach  the  tropics,  the  more  numerous  and  beautiful  they  be- 
come. Arrived,  at  length,  within  tlie  precincts  of  the  torrid  zone,  we  find 
them  no  longer  '  prone  on  the  ground,'  as  heretofore,  but  conspicuous  on 
the  branches  of  the  most  rugged  trees  of  the  dampest  and  wildest  forests, 
attracting  the  eye  of  the  naturalist  from  afar,  by  the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  their 
colours,  or  arresting  his  attention  by  their  delicious  fragrance.  And  here  we 
must  take  occasion  to  observe,  that,  although  plants  of  this  description  are 
not  unfrcquently  termed  '  parasitic,'  the  epithet  is  altogether  misapplied  ;  for, 
while  the  parasites  prey  upon  the  vital  juices  of  their  victims,  and  perisii  with 
them,  the  '  epiphytes  '  derive  notiiing  but  their  stay,  or  local  habitation,  from 
the  plants  on  which  they  have  established  themselves;  and  continue  to  flou- 
rish and  flower,  indifferent  whether  their  supporters  live  or  die.  The  great 
majority  of  the  Orchidaceae  of  the  tropics  belong  to  the  latter,  or  epiphytic, 
class  ;  tiiere  are,  however,  a  few  that  do  not,  as  was  long  ago  obsorveil  by 
the  same  ingenious  Rumphius  to  whom  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  ad- 
vert. After  noticing,  in  terms  of  due  commendation,  the  dignified  habits  of 
most  of  the  tribe,  he  proceeds,  with  a  sigh,  to  remark  that,  '  among  these 
vegetable  nobles,  just  as  among  the  nobles  of  mankind,  some  degenerate  indi- 
viduals are  ever  to  be  found,  who  are  on  the  ground  always,  and  seem  to 
constitute  a  class  of  their  own.'  But  it  is  not  merely  in  their  habits  that  the 
terrestrial  species  are  placed  below  the  epiphytes,  they  are  also  greatly  inferior 
to  them  in  singularity  and  beauty. 
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"  The  Orchidacese  of  each  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  globe  have 
features  of  their  own,  so  marked  and  peculiar,  that,  in  most  cases,  a  practised 
eye  would  have  little  difficulty  in  referring  even  a  totally  new  form  to  its  pro- 
per habitation.  Thus,  for  example,  the  pendent  stems  and  graceful  flowers 
of  many  of  the  dendrobiums,  ajrides,  and  their  allies,  give  a  character  of 
beauty  and  lightness  to  the  orchidaceous  flora  of  tropical  India,  which  con- 
trasts most  strongl}'  with  the  clumsy  pseuilol)idbs  of  the  bolbophyllums,  or  the 
long  tails  of  the  angraecums  of  Africa.  Again,  in  America,  the  characteristic 
features  are,  the  upright  vegetation  (as  distinguished  from  the  pendent)  of  the 
epidendrums,  the  long  straggling  flower-spikes  of  many  of  the  oncidiums, 
and  a  much  greater  variety  of  grotesque  and  marvellous  forms  than  is  to  be 
met  with  in  any  part  of  the  Old  World. 

"  The  uses  to  which  the  plants  of  this  family  are  applied  are  few ;  but,  in 
several  instances,  highly  romantic.  In  Demerara,  that  most  dreadful  of  all 
poisons,  the  '  Wourali,'  is  thickened  by  the  juice  of  the  catasetunis  j  and,  in 
Amboyna,  the  true  '  Elixir  of  Love,'  is  prepared  from  the  minute  farina-like 
seeds  of  the  Grammatophyllum  speciosum,  which  plant  has  just  been  received 
in  England,  in  a  living  state,  from  Mr.  Gumming.  We  tremble  for  the  conse- 
quences, if  what  Rumphius  says  of  its  properties  be  true;  asserting,  as  he 
does,  '  Mulierem  prosequi  amore  talem,  a  quo  banc  farinam  cum  cibo,  vel 
potu,  accepit ! '  In  Mexico,  where  the  '  language  of  flowers  '  is  understood  by 
all,  the  Orchidaceae  seem  to  compose  nearly  the  entire  alphabet.  Not  an  infant 
is  baptised,  not  a  marriage  is  celebrated,  nor  a  funeral  obsequy  performed,  at 
which  the  aid  of  these  flowers  is  not  called  in  by  the  sentimental  natives,  to 
assist  the  expression  of  their  feelings.  They  are  offered  by  the  devotee  at  the 
shrine  of  his  favourite  saint;  by  the  lover,  at  the  feet  of  his  mistress;  and  by 
the  sorrowing  survivor,  at  the  grave  of  his  friend  ;  whether,  in  short,  on  fast 
days  or  feast  days,  on  occasions  of  rejoicing,  or  in  moments  of  distress,  these 
flowers  are  sought  for  with  an  avidity  which  would  seem  to  say  that  there  was 
no  sympathy  like  theirs  ;  — thus '  Flor  de  los  Santos,'  *  Flor  de  Corpus,' '  Flor  de 
los  Muertos,'  '  Flor  de  Maio,'  '  No  me  Elvides  '  (or  forget  me  not),  are  but  a 
few  names  out  of  the  many  that  might  be  cited  to  prove  the  high  consider- 
ation in  which  our  favourites  are  held  in  the  New  World.  Nor  are  these  the 
only  honours  that  are  paid  to  them;  for  Hernandez  assures  us  that,  in  Mexico, 
the  Indian  chiefs  set  the  very  highest  value  on  their  blossoms,  for  the  sake  of 
their  great  beauty,  strange  figure,  and  delightful  perfume;  while,  in  the  East 
Indies,  if  Rumphius  is  to  be  creditetl,  the  flowers  themselves  positively  refuse 
to  be  worn,  except  by  princesses  or  ladies  of  high  rank.  In  Honduras,  again, 
the  large,  hollow,  cylindrical  stalks  of  a  fine  species  of  Epidendrum  are  made 
into  trumpets  by  the  little  boys  and  girls  of  the  country  ;  and  tlie  pseudo- 
bulbs  of  several  of  the  more  succulent  species  are  used  instead  of  resin  for 
the  strings  of  their  guitars.  The  following  are,  however,  almost  the  only 
known  instances  in  which  the  tribe  do  any  direct  service  to  mankiml.  The 
bulbs  of  Maxillaria  bicolor  contain  a  large  quantity  of  an  insipid  watery  fluid, 
which  is  greedily  sucked  by  the  poor  natives  of  Peru  in  the  dry  season. 
A  fluid  of  a  similar  nature  is  obtained  from  what  is  probably  a  laelia  in  Mexico, 
and  is  administered  as  a  cooling  draught  in  fevers.  From  the  roots  of  some  of 
the  orchises,  even  in  Europe,  the  nutritive  substance  called  '  salep  '  is  ob- 
tained ;  in  New  Zealand,  certain  species  are  of  considerable  importance  as 
esculents;  and,  in  Guiana,  the  soles  of  the  shoemaker  are  much  indebted  to 
the  viscid  matter  obtained  from  the  catasetums  and  cyrtopodiums,  as  are 
the  poisoned  arrows  of  the  Indian.  In  this  list  the  vanilla  is  not  included, 
as  that  plant  has  recently  been  separated  (no  doubt,  most  judiciously)  by  Dr. 
Lindley  from  the  natural  order  Orchidaceas,  and  constituted  the  type  of  a 
new  order  of  its  own."  (page  3.) 

"  If  the  Orchidaceae  have  few  uses,"  continues  Mr.  Bateman, 
"they  yield  us  pleasure  of  an  intellectual  kind,  and  so  intense 
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that  it  might  attract  the  man  of  pleasure  by  its  splendour ;  the 
virtuoso,  by  its  rarity  ;  and  the  man  of  science,  by  its  novelty  and 
extraordinary  character."  This,  Mr.  Batenian  considers,  will 
account  for  the  Orchido-mania  which  now,  he  says,  "  pervades 
all,  and  especially  the  upper  classes,  to  such  a  marvellous  ex- 
tent. It  has  extended,"  he  continues,  "  to  the  Continent,  and 
promises  to  rival  in  intensity  the  Haarlem  mania  for  tulips." 

The  Orchido-mania  is  based,  however,  he  adds,  on  a  much 
better  foundation  than  that  for  tulips  ;  "  for,  while  mere  abstract 
beauty  is  all  that  could  be  alleged  in  favour  of  the  one,  full  fifty 
good  reasons  may  be  brought  forward  to  excuse,  and  even  justif}^, 
the  other."  Of  these  reasons,  the  most  attractive  is  the  beauty 
of  Orchidaceos ;  their  superiority  in  this  respect,  Mr.  Bateman 
says,  the  most  sceptical  will  allow,  though  our  collections  are 
still  in  their  infancy  ;  "  but,  when  come  to  see  in  all  their 
glory,  and  arranged  in  our  stoves,  with  all  the  advantages 
of  mutual  contrast  and  luxuriant  foliage,  such  plants  as  the 
Grammatophyllums  and  Saccolobiums  of  the  Spice  Islands  !  or 
the  Dendrobiums  of  India  !  !  or  the  Catleyas,  Sobrateas,  Stan- 
hopeas,  and  Oncidiums  of  America  !  !  !  then,  at  least,  all  will 
admit  that  the  eye  never  before  rested  on  a  mass  of  such  sur- 
passing loveliness;  composed  as  it  will  be  of  an  assemblage  of 
flowers,  each  of  which  is  considered  the  choicest  ornament  of 
the  country  where  it  spontaneously  grows."  In  a  note,  Mr. 
Bateman  adds :  "  Should  there  be  any,  especially  among  the 
softer  sex,  who  may  be  disposed  to  cavil  at  the  hard  names 
which  botanists  have  given  to  these  plants,  the  fair  objectors 
may  adopt  (if  they  prefer  them),  those  by  which  they  are  known 
in  their  respective  localities  ;  such  as  the  following,  for  example, 
which  are  the  simple  appellations  of  some  of  the  finest  of  the 
Mexican  species  ;  viz.: — 'Tzauhxilotl,'  'Amazauhtli,'  'Coatzonte 
coxochitl,'  '  Chichiltic  tepetlauhxochitl.'  " 

As  to  the  fragrance  of  the  Orchidacea?,  our  author  adds,  — 

"  We  question  whether  '  Araby  the  blest '  can  boast  of  any  perfumes  that 
can  at  ail  compete  in  sweetness  with  those  exhaled  by  such  plants  as 
Angrajcum  odoratissimum  Lindl.  MS.,  Tetrapeltis  fragrans,  Aerides  odoratum, 
and  Epidendrum  aromaticum.  Other  species  emit  odours  which  remind  the 
recipient  of  the  smell  of  a  druggist's  shop  (Stanhopea  grandiflora),  of  the 
milk  of  the  cocoa  nut  (Bolbophyllum  coccineum),  of  fresh  hay  (Oncidiuni 
ornithorhynchum),  of  walldowers  (Acropera  Loddigesii),  of  violets  (Maxiliaria 
atropurpurea),  of  pomatum  (Aerides  otloratum),  of  aniseed  (Epidendriara 
anisatum),  and  angelica  (£.  umhellatum)  ;  ofnoyeau  (Maxiliaria  crassifolia), 
of  cinnamon  (M.  aromatica),  of  allspice  (Gongora  atropurpurea),  of  citron 
(Burlingtonia  Candida),  of  musk  (Dcndrobiuni  moschatum),  and  of  honey 
(Cycnoches  Loddigesii).  Some  of  these  yield  no  fragrance,  except  in  the 
daytime  ;  but  there  are  otliers  which,  like  E[)idendrum  nocturnum  and 
Brasavola  nodosa,  are  aromatic  only  by  night;  and  there  are  none,  we 
believe,  which  arc  positively  offensive  at  any  hour  cither  of  the  night  or 
day." 
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The  third  of  the  "  fifty  good  reasons "  in  favour  of  the  Or- 
chido-mania  is,  the  genei-ally  long  duration  of  the  blossoms  of 
this  tribe ;  for,  though  the  flowers  of  Stanhopea,  Catasetum,  and 
such  genera,  are  of  a  fleeting  nature,  yet  many  of  the  Epiden- 
dreas  retain  their  flower-spikes  in  perfection  for  weeks,  and 
even  for  months,  together.  The  remainder  of  the  Introduction 
is  to  be  continued  in  future  parts. 

The  plants  figured  in  Part  I.  are,  1.  Oncidium  leucochilum, 
2.  Catasetum  maculatum,  3.  Oncidium  Cavendishm?»<w,  4.  O. 
ornithorhynchum  {Hort.  Brit.,  No.  22683.),  and,  5.  Cycnoches 
ventricosum,  the  details  of  which  will  be  found  in  oiw  Flori cultural 
Notices,  p.  506.,  appended  to  the  letterpress.  Of  Oncidium  leu- 
cochilum is  a  vignette,  representing  the  mountains  of  Istapa, 
exquisitely  engraved  by  Mr.  Branston,  from  a  spirited  sketch 
by  J.  U.  Skinner,  Esq.,  made  while  out  at  sea,  in  1834.  At 
the  end  of  Catasetum  maculatum  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  the 
back  of  iJlatta  gigantea  (the  cockroach),  taken  from  a  specimen 
in  the  extensive  cabinet  of  natural  history  belonging  to  Miss 
Charlotte  Wilbraham  of  Rode  Hall.  The  insect  arrived  in  this 
country  in  a  box  of  Orchidaceae;  upon  which,  judging  from  the 
condition  of  the  plants,  he  must  have  made  many  a  hearty  meal. 
At  the  end  of  Oncidium  Cavendish/a?»««  is  a  front  view  of  the 
same  insect.  Appended  to  the  description  on  Oncidium  orni- 
thorhynchum is  the  the  front  of  a  ruinous  old  ecclesiastical 
building,  existing  in  a  village  about  thirty  leagues  from  the 
capital  of  Mexico,  in  which  mass  is  occasionally  performed. 

It  is  a  gratifying  proof  of  the  taste  and  spirit  of  the  wealthy 
amateurs  of  plants  in  this  country,  that  nearly  80  copies  of  this 
work  are  already  subscribed  for  :  the  total  number  printed  is 
only  120.  Of  course,  this  number  can  never  repay  the  author; 
but,  happily  for  him,  repayment  is  but  a  minor  consideration. 
He  deserves,  and  will  obtain,  the  higher  meed  of  fame.  The 
drawings  are  chiefly  by  Miss  Drake,  and  they  have  been 
lithographed  by  Gauci. 
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Industry.     Turin. 
Archivii  del  Proprietorio,  e  delP Agricoltore.     Annals  of  territorial  Economy 
and  Agriculture.     Piacenza. 

//  Progresso  delle.  Seienze,  delle  Leitere  e  delle  Arti,  Progress  of  the 
Sciences,  Literature,  and  the  Arts.     Naples. 

Continuazione  degli  Atti  dell'  I.  R.  Academic  dei  Georgophi,  e  Giornale 
Agrario  Toscano.  Continuation  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Imperial-Royal 
Academy  of  Agriculturists,  and  Journal  of  Tuscan  Agriculture,     Florence. 

Giornale  di  Commercio,  Arti,  Agricoltiira,  e  Industria.  Journal  of  Commerce, 
Arts,  Agriculture,  and  Industry.    Rome. 

Indicatore  Pisano.    Pisan  Indicator.    Pisa. 

Giornale  Agrario  Lombardo-Veneto.  Agricultural  Journal  of  Lombardy  and 
Venice.     Milan. 


Art.  VI.  Salicetum,  sive  Salicum  Formce  quce  hodie  innotuere,  de- 
scriptcB  et  systematice  dispositce.  Auct.  M.  Trautvetter.  Petersburg, 
1837. 

The  first  number  of  this  work  has  just  been  published  in 
Russia.  The  author  divides  the  genus  SaHx  into  three  principal 
groups:  Pieiandrae,  Monandrae,  and  Diandrae.  The  Pleiandrae 
have  3  or  more  stamens  in  each  male  flower ;  and  occasionally, 
but  rarely,  fewer  in  the  upper  and  lower  flowers  of  a  catkin.    The 
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Monandrae  have  only  one  stamen  in  each  male  flower,  which  con- 
sists of  two  vessels  closely  united.  The  antliers  are  many-celled  : 
the  two  are  seldom  distinct,  and  have  their  filaments  constantly 
united  for  the  whole  length.  The  Diandrae  have  two  stamens, 
and  never  more,  in  each  male  flower  ;  the  two  filaments  are  joined 
together,  but  not  so  closely  as  to  serve  as  a  single  pollen  tube. 
In  this  first  number,  the  author  describes  30  sorts  of  willows,  17 
of  which  belong  to  the  Pleiandrae;  namely,  Salix  Bonpland/on« 
//.  B.  et  K.,  pentandra  //.,  Meyerfl?/«  W.,  Sqfsa/  Forsk.,  fal- 
cata  M.  B.  et  K.,  Humbolt/V/»«  W.,  nigra  Marsh.,  Houstoniana 
Pursh,  oxyphylla  H.  B.  et  K.,  undulata  Ehrh.,  lanceolata  Pm., 
triandra  L.,  amygdalina  Z>.,  VillarszVm«  Flligge,  androgyna 
Hoppe,  tetrasperma  Roxb.,  coluteoides  Mirb.  The  five  follow- 
ing are  doubtful:  —  S.  cordata  MnhL,  rigida  Miihl.,  lucida 
Miihl.,  VwYshidna  Spreng.,  dubia  Traiitv.  To  the  Monandrae  be- 
long, S.  Wilhelmsm;^^  M.  B.,  microstachya  Turcz,  Lambert/a^^a 
Sm.,  purpurea  Sm.,  Ledebour/ana  Trautv.,  HeWyiSm.,  K.ochidna 
Trautv.,  and  caspica  Pall.  {UE'cho  du  Motide  Savant,  Sept.  9. 
1837.) 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Notices. 

Dry  Rot. — We  give  the  following  paper,  which  has  been  circulated  along 
with  a  lithographic  engraving,  for  the  sake  of  directing  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  not  as  participating  in  the  opinions  of  the  writer.  The  lithographs  re- 
present two  sections  of  the  trunks  of  trees ;  the  one  of  a  tree  which  has  been 
raised  from  seed  on  the  spot  without  transplanting,  and  in  Mhich  the  annual 
rings  are  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  more  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter ;  and 
the  other  the  section  of  a  transplanted  tree  100  years  of  age,  in  which  the 
annual  rings  are  from  one  sixteenth  of  an  inch  to  three  sixteenths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  author  of  the  paper  called  upon  us  some  months  ago,  and 
showed  us  the  originals  whence  these  sections  were  drawn,  and  several  others, 
confirmatory,  as  he  tljinks,  of  the  bad  effects  of  transplanting  and  destroying 
the  taproot. —  Cond. 

"  What  is  the  cause  of  the  dry  rot  ?  The  dry  rot  in  trees  is  frequently  a 
consequence  of  transplanting;  because  in  removing  them  the  taproot  is  de- 
stroyed, in  which  root  is  contained  the  honey  or  milk  that  is  as  indispensable 
to  the  growth  of  the  tree  as  marrow  is  to  that  of  the  animal  bone.  —  Is  a 
seedling  tree  that  has  not  been  transplanted  subject  to  dry  rot  ?  No.  —  Is  a 
tree  that  has  been  tapped  liable  to  dry  rot  ?  It  is ;  for  by  tapping,  you  extract 
from  the  tree  juices  that  are  essential  to  its  well-being.  —  How  does  a  tree 
derive  nourishment  ?  Chiefly  by  means  of  the  taproot,  at  the  lower  extremity 
of  which  there  is  a  cup  or  bladder  that  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  bowl 
into  which  the  mercury  descends  at  the  foot  of  the  barometer.  During  the 
winter  months,  the  honey  or  milky  substance  is  secured  in  this  cup  or  bladder; 
but  in  the  spring  it  ascends  into  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  insinuates  itself 
through  the  different  circles  of  which  the  trunk  is  composed.  These  are 
called  growth  circles:  the  circles  formed  by  the  sap  are,  by  way  of  distinction, 
called  sap  circles.  The  age  of  the  tree  may  be  known  by  the  number  of 
growth  circles ;  and  by  them  also  may  be  ascertained  the  four  cardinal  points ; 
for  in  every  tree  the  width  of  the  circles  in  that  part  of  the  trunk  which  is 
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exposed  to  the  north,  is  much  less  than  in  that  part  which  is  exposed  to  the 
south  :  it  will  also  be  found  that  the  heart  or  pith  is  not  in  the  centre  of  the 
trunk,  but  much  nearer  to  the  north  than  to  the  south  side.  By  attending  to 
this,  Indians,  who  in  extensive  forests  had  lost  their  way,  have  in  the  absence 
of  the  sun  been  enabled  to  travel,  as  by  compass  :  this,  of  course,  was  ascer- 
tained by  cutting  a  young  tree  horizontally. — Do  you  consider  the  seed  of  a 
transplanted  tree  to  be  good?  No;  because  it  does  not  receive  proper 
nourishment.  —  You  said  that  a  tree  cannot  be  transplanted  without  injury  to 
the  taproot ;  is  there  a  probability  of  injuring  the  tree  in  any  other  respect  ? 
Yes;  great  care  should  be  taken  place  to  the  tree  in  the  same  relative  po- 
sition to  north  and  south  as  that  in  which  it  originally  stood  :  of  this,  Virgil 
writes,  — 

'  Beside,  to  plant  it  as  it  was,  they  mark 

The  heav'n's  four  quarters  on  the  tender  bark, 

And  to  the  north  or  south  restore  the  side 

Which  at  their  birth  did  heat  or  cold  abide  : 

So  strong  is  custom  :  such  effects  can  use 

In  tender  souls  of  pliant  plants  produce.'        Georgics,  ii.  362. 
In  what  waj'  do  you  ascertain  whether  timber,  either  standing  or  felled,  has 
dry  rot  ?    By  boring  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter  into  the  heart  of  the  tree  : 
this,  however,  to  prevent  injury,  should  be  done  near  the  but  end. —  William 
Dupe,  Gunmalicr.     Oxford,  1837." 

Uses  of  Garlic.  —  According  to  the  Chinese  physicians,  this  root  possesses 
the  faculty  of  renovating  exhausted  constitutions;  giving  fresh  vigour;  raising 
the  drooping  moral  and  physical  faculties ;  and  restoring  to  health  and  eni- 
bonpoint  the  victim  of  debauchery.  It  is  also  said  that  a  bit  of  the  root, 
chewed  by  a  man  running  a  race,  will  prevent  his  competitor  from  getting  the 
start  of  him.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  same  property  is  attributed  to 
garlic  when  given  to  horses;  and  the  Hungarian  jockeys  frequently  tie  a  clove 
of  it  to  their  racers'  bits,  when  the  horses  that  run  against  them  fall  back  the 
moment  they  breathe  the  offensive  odour.  It  has  been  proved  that  no  horse 
will  eat  in  a  manger  if  the  mouth  of  any  other  steed  in  the  stable  has  been 
rubbed  with  the  juice  of  this  plant.  I  had  occasion  to  ascertain  this  fact. 
A  horse  of  mine  was  in  the  same  stall  with  one  belonging  to  a  brother  officer : 
mine  fell  away,  and  refused  his  food ;  while  his  companion  throve  uncommonly 
well.  I  at  last  discovered  that  a  German  groom,  who  had  charge  of  the  pros- 
perous animal,  had  recourse  to  this  vile  stratagem.  It  is  also  supposed  that 
men  who  eat  garlic  knock  up,  upon  a  march,  the  soldiers  who  have  not  made 
use  of  it.  Hence,  in  the  old  regulations  of  the  French  armies,  there  existed 
an  order  to  prohibit  the  use  of  garlic  when  troops  were  on  a  march."  (Mil- 
lengen's  Curiosities  of  Medical  Experience.    Ld.  Gaz.,  Jan.  28.  18.37.) 

N'ew  esculent  Sea-Weed.  —  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Medico-Botanical 
Society,  a  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  Sigmond,  respecting  a  new  esculent  sea- 
weed, which  possesses  nutritious  properties  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
Iceland  moss,  without  any  of  the  bitter  principle  which  renders  that  plant  so 
disagreeable  to  many.  This  fucus,  of  which  specimens  have  lately  been 
brought  from  Calcutta,  is  said  to  contain  5i  parts  of  starch  in  100,  and  to  be 
employed  in  large  quantities  by  the  Chinese,  who  form  with  it  an  agreeable 
and  refreshing  jelly.  It  is  abundant  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  Ceylon,  and  has 
been  much  em.ployed  by  the  medical  profession  in  Calcutta.  The  jelly  is  said 
to  be  quite  equal  to  blanc  manger.  {Edinb.  Joiirn.  of  Nat.  Hist.,  Aug.,  1837.) 
Retaining  and  absorbing  Heat  in  the  open  Grojind.  —  Gardeners  may  find  it 
desirable  to  bring  forward  a  favourite  plant  in  the  open  border  by  extra  heat  in 
the  soil,  and  by  liquid  manure;  and  for  this  purpose  the  following  extract  from 
an  excellent  work  (^Matthew  on  Naval  Timber)  affords  a  useful  hint:  —  "In 
cases  where,  from  the  moistness  and  coldness  of  the  ground  in  early  summer, 
there  was  a  torpor  in  the  action  of  the  roots,  and,  in  consequence,  the  de- 
veloping leaves  have  withered  up  under  an  arid  atmosphere,  we  have  at- 
tempted to  stimulate  the  root  to  action  by  the  application  of  warm  water, 
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covering  up  the  surface  of  the  ground  with  dry  litter,  to  confine  the  heat;  we 
have  also  endeavoured  to  encourage  the  root  action  by  increasing  the  tem- 
perature of  cold  light-coloured  soils,  by  strewing  soot  on  the  surface  for  a 
yard  or  two  around  the  ])lant,  and  by  nearly  covering  a  like  distance  by  pieces 
of  black  trap  rock,  from  3  in.  to  6  in.  in  diameter.  The  success  from  the  pieces 
of  trap  appeared  greatest :  they  diminished  the  evaporation  from  the  ground, 
and  thence  there  is  less  loss  of  heat,  and  of  necessary  moisture ;  and,  being  at 
once  very  receptive  of  radiant  caloric,  and  a  good  conductor,  they  quickly 
raised  the  temperature  of  the  soil  in  the  first  half  of  the  summer,  when  bodies, 
from  the  increasing  power  of  the  sun,  are  receiving  much  more  heat  from 
it  than  they  are  giving  out  by  radiation."  (I\fatt/ieto  on  Naval  Timber, 
p.  39.)  Those  who  cannot  command  soot  or  trap  rock  may  use  coal  dross, 
or  pieces  of  coal,  laying  tiiem  close  together  all  round  the  plant.  Roses  may 
be  brought  earlier  into  bloom  in  this  way  ;  and  we  have  produced  an  extra- 
ordinary rapidity  and  vigour  of  growth  by  the  same  means,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  liquid  manure,  in  the  Siberian  cow  parsnep  (/Z^eracle«?H  giganteura). 
—  Cond. 

Powerful  Antisqytic.  —  Professor  Hare  of  Philadelphia  has  obtained,  by 
distilling  oil  of  turpentine  with  two  parts  of  alcohol,  and  four  parts  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  a  liquor  which,  when  saturated  with  ammonia  and  purified  by 
a  second  distillation,  possesses  an  antiseptic  power  superior  to  that  of  creosote. 
Thus,  one  part  of  milk,  mixed  with  four  parts  of  a  solution  of  sulphuretted 
oil  of  turpentine  in  water,  was  sweet  and  pure  after  the  lapse  of  five  days, 
whilst  another  portion  of  the  same  milk  turned  sour  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Two  drops  of  the  oil  itself,  when  dropped  into  a  quart  of  milk,  prevented 
its  coagulation  for  nine  days;  and,  although  it  did  finally  curdle,  it  yet  remained 
sweet  at  the  end  of  a  month.  Two  pieces  of  meat  were  preserved  in  the 
same  manner  for  several  months.  Many  other  substances  have  been  preserved 
in  the  same  manner.  {U E'cho  du  Monde  Savant,  Aug.  30.  1837.) 


Art.  II.    Foreign  Notices. 
FRANCE. 


Improvement  of  Agriculbire.  —  A  sum  of  500,000  francs  is  about  to  be 
placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  for  the  advance- 
ment of  agriculture,  in  1838.  This  amount,  which  is  the  largest  that  has  ever 
been  allowed,  is  another  proof  of  the  interest  which  is  every  day  attached  to 
the  progress  of  this  art.  {L'E'cho  du  Monde  Savant,  Aug.  12. 1837.) 

Remarlcable  Oak  and  Beech. — At  Cambaniere,  in  the  Forest  of  Hautanibout, 
Black  Mountain,  there  is  a  tree  presenting  a  very  remarkable  [dienomenon. 
An  oak  and  a  beech  have  grown  so  close  together,  that  their  trunks  appear  as 
one;  and  the  head  is  composed  of  branches,  some  having  the  foliage  of  the 
oak,  and  others  that  of  the  beech.  {Ibid) 

Bollwyller,  Di'partement  du  Haul  Ithin,  Sept.  30.  1837.  —  I  send  you  our 
priced  Catalogue  of  hardy  Trees  and  Shi-nbs  for  insertion  in  your  Arboretum 
Britannicum,  on  the  terms  proposed  on  the  wrapper  of  the  Number  of  that 
work,  and  of  the  Gardeners'  Magazine  for  November,  1836;  but  1  wish  you 
state  to  your  readers  that  this  catalogue  does  not  contain  the  whole  of  our 
collection,  but  only  such  plants  as  we  have  propagated  in  quantities.  We  have 
a  great  number  of  species  and  varieties  of  which  we  have  only  a  few  plants, 
and  some  of  which  we  have  only  one  plant;  but  of  all  tliese  we  shall  have 
plants  for  sale  in  a  year  or  two.  You  ask  the  extent  of  our  nursery,  &c.  It 
contains  12.5  acres  (50  hectares);  and  we  employ,  on  an  average  throughout 
the  year,  150  men.  We  have  above  100  sashes  of  green-house,  besides  several 
hundred  feet  of  pits  in  frames,  all  used  in  propagation.  Among  our  newest 
articles,  is  a  seedling  /Rhododendron  ari)oreum,  a  hybrid  between  that  plant 
and  Azalea  indica  alba.  It  has  not  yet  flowered,  but  we  have  great  expect- 
ations from  it.  Its  leaves  are  very  remarkable,  and  I  hope  its  flowers  will  not 
be  less  so.  —  NapoUon  Bauviann. 
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GERMANY. 


Botaiuc  Garden,  Jicrl'm.  Sept.  21.  1837.  —  Among  the  hardy  trees  and 
shrubs  received  here  within  the  last  few  years  are,  /I'lnus  subcordata,  bar- 
bata;  Pupuliis  /auritolia;  Qaercus  Thomas/,  brutia;  Piniis  briitia;  yf  cer  neapo- 
litaiuim,  Lonfcer«  Ledebouri«««,  Prrmiis  jMaraskhio,  Coryliis  mongolica, 
Pterocarpa  caucasica,  J^cer  ibericum,  and  others. 

The  dimensions  of  the  palm-house  in  the  Island  of  Peacocks  are,  length, 
1 10  ft. ;  height,  42  ft. ;  and  width  40  ft. 

M.  Lenne  has  purchased  part  of  M.  Parrnentier's  collection  of  palms  at 
Enghein  for  24,000  francs.  The  Theophrast«  Jussieii/  flowered  at  the  Island 
of  Peacocks,  I  believe  for  the  first  time  in  Germany.  The  plant  was  also 
bought  of  M.  Parmentier.  —  E.  Olio. 

Fraiikfoii,  Aug.  21.  18.37.  —  Our  flower  show,  in  May  last,  was  splendid. 
There  were  enormous  plants  of  /I'hododc'ndron  arboreum  hybridum,  and 
Azalea  indica,  in  great  varieties.  We  had  there,  also,  an  extremely  fine 
Telopea  sjieciosissima  in  flower,  which  has  now  set  three  beautiful  and  perfect 
fruits,  the  first  in  Europe  I  have  heard  of  The  plant  is  in  a  most  vigorous 
state,  the  leading  branch  having  shot  up  more  than  2  ft.  since  June,  and  being 
nearly  half  an  inch  thick.  It  promises  to  flower  again  next  year.  —  J. 
RinZfjun, 


Art.  III.     Domestic  Notices. 
ENGLAND. 


A  Zoological  and  Botanical  Garden  is  about  to  be  established  at  Leeds, 
20  acres  of  ground  being  alreadj'  purchased  for  that  purpose.  We  are  happy  to 
see  such  a  spirited  example,  which  we  hope  will  be  followed  by  degrees  till 
every  town,  and  even  village,  in  the  kingdom  has  a  public  garden  or  promenade 
of  some  sort.  —  Cond. 

A  proposed  Botanic  Garden  at  Newcastle  on  Tyne.  —  My  object  in  writing 
to  you  at  present  is,  to  say  that  a  course  of  lectures,  recently  delivered  at  the 
Philosophical  Institution  of  this  town  by  Sir  William  Jackson  Hooker  of 
Glasgow,  has  given  rise  to,  or  rather  has  renewed,  a  strong  feeling  towards  the 
establishment  of  a  Botanic  Garden.  It  is  thought  that  7,  8,  or  9  acres  might 
be  had  within  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  half  from  the  town,  on  moderate  terms,  pro- 
bably for  1000/.  or  1500/.  The  circumstance  of  the  cost  of  some  botanic 
gardens  which  have  been  established  having  amounted  to  10,000/.  or  12,000/. 
almost  deters  us  from  the  project,  as  beyond  our  reach,  as  we  have  many  other 
public  institutions  already  in  the  field.  Now,  I  would  take  it  as  a  very  par- 
ticular favour  if  you  could  form  a  rough  idea  of  what  sum  you  think  would  be 
a  reasonable  minimum,  in  order  to  invite  public  attention  ;  that  is  to  say,  over 
and  above  the  purchase  of  the  ground,  what  extent  in  acres,  and  what  pro- 
bably cost  of  erections,  planting,  &c.,  w  ould  be  likely  to  afford  sufficient  interest 
for  a  Botanic  Garden  (zoologj^,  at  present,  I  fear  we  dare  not  attempt).  Of 
course,  much  depends  on  soil,  situation,  and  formation  ;  but,  if  a  spot  which 
Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  saw  and  approved  of  is  adopted,  nature  has  done  so  much, 
that  art  can  easily  be  superadded.  It  is  a  dean,  or  glen,  one  mile  and  a  half 
distant  from  Newcastle;  a  fine  haugh,  or  flat  alluvial  soil,  with  a  rocky  stream, 
a  mill,  and  hanging  banks  of  magnificent  foliage  with  a  table-land  above.  If  the 
design  goes  on,  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  you  a  plan  and  section 
of  the  site.  In  the  mean  time,  the  favourof  a  few  lines  from  you  may  probably 
be  of  great  use  in  promoting  the  scheme,  though  I  know  that  it  is  unreasonable 
to  trespass  on  your  time.  —  T.  S.     Newcastle  on  Tyne,  September  25.  1837. 

To  the  above  letter  the  following  answer  was  returned  :  —  "I  am  delighted 
to  find,  by  your  letter  of  the  2oth  inst.,  that  there  is  a  strong  feeling  towards 
the  establishment  of  a  Botanic  Garden  at  Newcastle ;  and  I  most  sincerely 
hope  that  this  feeling  may  be  speedily  realised.     With  respect  to  the  cost,  a 
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great  part  of  the  sum  expended  in  the  case  of  such  gardens  as  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  was  employed  in  building  boundary  walls  and  constructing  hot- 
houses. Where  economy  is  an  object,  I  would  recommend  a  double  hedge 
instead  of  a  wall ;  an  outer  hedge  of  thorn,  and  an  inner  one  of  holly,  the 
ground  being  thoroughly  trenched  and  manured  to  tlie  depth  of  6  ft.  If  this 
were  done,  and  thorn  plants  employed  with  stems  as  thick  as  a  man's  thumb, 
cut  down  to  tiie  ground  the  second  year  (not  the  first,  as  is  usually  done),  a 
fence  would  be  produced  in  -i  or  5  years,  and  which  in  7  years  would  be  alto-^ 
gethcr  impenetrable  to  man,  or  to  any  description  of  animal.  In  the  mean 
time,  while  the  hedge  was  advancing,  the  interior  of  the  garden  could  be  drained, 
laid  out,  thoroughly  trenched,  and  manured,  and  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  re- 
quired, planteil.  If  this  were  properly  done,  you  would  have  a  most  interesting, 
ornamental,  and  useful  garden,  even  without  iiot-liouses  ;  but  it  should  be  laid 
out  in  such  a  manner  as  to  provide  a  place  for  hot-houses,  which  might  be 
erected  at  any  time  that  the  state  of  the  funds  may  render  it  convenient.  As 
both  coal  and  glass  are  cheap  at  Newcastle,  you  might,  at  some  future  time,  cover 
an  acre  of  ground  with  a  glass  roof,  raised  on  pillars  of  such  a  height  as  to 
admit  of  growing  under  it  the  trees  of  tropical  climates,  to  such  a  size  as  would 
give  some  idea  of  the  dimensions  and  appearance  they  attain  in  their  native 
countries.  This,  I  think,  would  be  much  better  than  growing  thousands  of  plants 
in  small  pots,  which  you  could  have  nurserymen  to  do.  It  would,  besides,  give 
your  hot-houses  a  character  of  originality.  I  would  not  recommend  uniting  a 
Zoological  with  a  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Garden  ;  and  I  would  rather  con- 
fine the  latter,  in  the  first  instance,  to  such  plants  and  trees,  useful  and  orna- 
mental, as  are  quite  hardy,  leaving  the  curious  and  the  tender  plants  for  future 
introduction.  You  should  have  a  complete  collection  of  hardy  fruit  trees  ; 
another  of  hardy  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs ;  and  one  of  hardy  herbaceous 
plants;  besides  which,  you  should  grow  specimens  of  all  the  plants  used  in 
British  agriculture,  and  the  hardy  plants  used  in  the  arts  and  manufactures, 
medicine,  &c.  All  this  you  might  do,  to  a  very  great  extent,  without  any  hot- 
houses whatever  ;  and  at  an  expense  which,  I  should  think,  would  not  amount 
to  1000/.  a  year.  The  first  cost  of  draining,  laying  out,  trenching,  enclosing,  &c., 
you  could  ascertain  to  a  certainty  from  any  local  gardener  or  nurseryman. 

"  If  you  can  lay  your  hands  on  the  Gardener'' a  Magazine,  Vol.  VIII.,  for 
1832,  and  turn  to  p.  410.,  you  will  there  find  a  plan  for  the  Birmingham 
Botanic  Garden  ;  and,  if  you  have  leisure  to  peruse  the  article,  it  will  give  you 
some  idea  of  what  may  be  accomplisiied  both  with  and  without  hot-houses. 

"  I  am  sorry  that,  at  the  distance  I  live,  I  can  be  of  no  manner  of  use  in 
suggesting  itleas  for  laying  out  the  garden,  except  in  a  general  way  ;  because, 
wherever  the  surface  is  uneven,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  person 
who  is  to  make  the  design  should  see  the  ground.  —  L." 

Visum  up.  (See  p.  .379.)  —  Referring  to  the  paragraph,  p.  379.  of  your  corre- 
spondent Thomas  Brown,  I  beg  to  inform  you  tiiat,  in  the  spring  of  1835,  some 
horsebeans  were  purchased  in  the  adjoining  market  town,  and  amongst  them 
were  a  few  peas,  of  which  notice  was  not  taken  ;  but,  somehow  or  other,  they 
got  planted  with  the  beans.  In  the  following  sunnncr,  the  peas  attracted  my 
notice,  and,  upon  examining  them  and  tasting  them,  I  thought  they  were  essen- 
tially different  from  the  ordinary  field  pea.  They  were  much  larger,  differently 
shaped,  and  much  sweeter;  and  1  therefore  myself  gathered  a  few  of  them 
with  the  intention  of  sowing  lliem  with  the  next  cro[)  of  beans  to  furnish 
binders  for  the  sheaves  ;  a  practice  in  general  use  in  Yorkshire.  The  stalk,  or 
haulm,  of  the  pea  is  from  G  ft.  to  8  ft.  long,  very  strong,  and  therefore  well 
calculated  for  a  binder. 

Last  February,  the  beans  were  dibbled  in  the  usual  manner ;  and,  just  as  they 
showed  themselves  above  ground,  some  peas  were  dibbled  between  the  rows  for 
the  purj)ose  above  stated.  When  the  beans  were  in  cutting,  a  woman  was 
employed  to  draw  out  the  pea-stalks,  strip  the  pods  off,  and  lay  the  haulm  in 
order  "for  binders.  The  peas  were  very  fine,  excellent  to  eat  as  scalded  peas, 
which  you  probably  have  tasted  and  relished ;  though  the  labourers_here  would 
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not  touch  them.  The  haulm  was  very  long  and  strong,  and  all  the  sheaves 
were  bound  with  it.  The  practice  here  is  either  to  bind  with  straw,  or  to  take 
three  stalks  of  beans.  In  the  latter  case,  the  beans  growing  on  those  stalks 
are  lost  and  wasted. 

Now,  Sir,  I  am  ready  to  furnish  you  or  Mr.  Brown  with  a  specimen  of  the 
peas  ;  and  if,  on  inspection,  they  appear  to  be  what  he  enquires  after,  I  should 
with  pleasure  send  you  all  I  have ;  keeping  only  a  sufficient  quantity  for  sowing 
next  year. 

I  am  no  farmer  now,  but  I  think  the  pea  would  not  answer  to  cultivate  as  a 
crop;  as,  on  account  of  the  length  of  the  haulm,  I  should  think  it  would  rot, 
and  the  peas  also,  if  it  had  not  some  support  to  raise  it  above  the  ground, 
which,  when  planted  with  the  beans,  my  peas  had ;  for  they  laid  hold  of  the 
bean-stalks,  and  passed  from  one  stalk  to  another,  and  thereby  were  kept  fi"om 
the  ground.  —  A  Gentleman  residing  in  Bcrhshire.     August  21.  1837. 

[We  have  since  received  about  a  quart  of  the  peas  referred  to  by  our  corre- 
spondent, and  those  who  wish  to  try  them  may  apply  by  letter,  post  paid,  to 
Mr.  Chariwood,  seedsman,  London  ;  Mr.  Lawson,  Edinburgh ;  or  M.  Vilmorin, 
Paris  ;  to  whom  we  have  sent  equal  portions  of  the  seeds.  —  Cond.] 

Cowdnxa  plicdta.  —  Tliis  beautiful  new  shrub,  mentioned  p.  452.  is,  we  un- 
derstand from  Mi\  Blair,  extremely  difficult  to  propagate,  and  by  no  means 
likely  to  become  common  for  many  years. 

Agave  americdna.  — We  understand  that  the  fine  specimen  of  this  magnificent 
exotic  in  the  ladies'  flower-garden  at  Clowance,  tlie  seat  of  Sir  John  St.  Aubyn, 
Bart.,  is  now  in  a  state  of  blossoming,  and  upwards  of  200  of  the  flowers  are 
expanded  ;  and  so  richly  are  these  blossoms  supplied  with  honey,  that  it  actually 
drops  from  them.  From  the  vast  number  of  flower  buds,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
this  most  curious  and  interesting  flower  will  continue  in  bloom  for  the  space  of 
five  or  six  weeks.  No  fewer  than  1360  persons  have  already  seen  and  admired 
this  most  beautiful  plant,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  many  hundreds 
more  will  be  added  to  the  number.  (IVest  Briton,  October  6.  1837.) 

SCOTLAND. 

A  Gardener'' s  Lodge,  in  a  first-rate  place,  in  Scotland,  when  I  was  a  young 
man,  was  more  like  a  school  than  a  lodge.  In  the  evening,  the  young  gardeners 
would  study  (principally  from  books),  by  their  own  exertions,  grammar,  arith- 
metic, geometry,  trigonometry,  land-surveying,  mapping,  mensuration,  horti- 
culture, botany,  garden  architecture,  and  geography.  It  was  customary  for 
the  head  or  principal  gardener  to  attend  in  the  lodge  for  an  hour  or  two  in 
the  evening,  to  teach  the  apprentices  and  junior  men.  Thus,  their  time  in  the 
evenings  was  spent  in  study,  until  they  obtained  good  situations.  (S/iejj/ierd's 
Lectures  on  Landscajje-Gardening  in  Australia  ;   8vo.    Sydney,  1836.) 

Heating  by  Hot  Water  at  Alli/re,  near  Forres,  in  Elginshire.  —  The  Shots 
Iron  Company  are  at  present  fitting  up  four  hot-houses,  each  between  40  ft. 
and  30  ft.  long,  with  hot-water  apparatus,  for  me ;  and  all  my  neighbours  are 
following  my  example.  The  steady  heat,  and  the  cleanliness  and  comfort,  of 
the  hot-water  apparatus  will  induce  many  here  to  erect  hot-houses  who  never 
thought  of  doing  so  before;  ami  will  thus  give  a  great  stimulus  to  the  forcing 
and  exotic  departments  of  gardening  in  this  part  of  the  island.  —  C.  L.  L\  B. 
Forres,  Nov.  12.  1836. 

Ne IV  Seedling  Potato.  —  Owing  to  the  partial  failure  of  the  potato  crop  for 
several  years  past,  it  became  an  object  of  importance  to  try  experiments  with 
the  view  of  restoring  the  constitutional  vigour  of  that  valuable  esculent.  Last 
year,  Mr.  Arthur,  gardener  at  North  Berwick  Lodge,  noticing  a  field  of  thriving 
potatoes,  of  sorts,  in  his  neighbourhood,  bestowed  considerable  pains  in 
crossing  the  strongest  and  most  approved  varieties  in  the  field,  and  afterwards 
carefully  collected  the  seed.  The  seed  thus  collected  was  sown  early  this 
season  ;  and  the  plants  produced  were  in  due  season  transferred  to  new  ground, 
on  which  potatoes  had  never  before  been  grown.  The  crop,  which  covers  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  has  tlie  most  promising  appearance,  the  stems  being 
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nearly  as  strong  as  the  best  fields  in  the  neighbourhood,  grown  from  sets. 
From  the  pretty  extensive  scale  on  which  the  experiment  has  been  made,  and 
the  scientific  manner  in  which  it  has  been  conducted,  it  seems  well  deserving 
the  attention  of  the  agriculturist,  as  a  great  number  of  new  and  important 
varieties  may  be  obtained,  no  two  stems  exhibiting  the  same  characteristics. 
{Edinburiih  Errniiig  Coiirant,  Aug,  17.  1837.)  [We  trust  our  corres|)oudent, 
^Ir.  Arthur,  w  ill  not  forget  the  readers  of  the  Gardcncr^s  2Iagazine,  when  he 
has  matured  his  experiments,  and  fixed  on  some  varieties  that  he  thinks  de- 
serving of  general  cultivation.  —  Cond.] 


Art.  IV.     Retrospective  Criticism. 

Sff'EET\s  British  Flower-Gardoi.  —  You  have  recorded,  at  p.  431.,  Lu- 
pinus  versicolor  Lindh,  Bot.  Reg.,  1979.,  from  California,  VI831,  as  a  new 
species.  There  was  a  Lupinus  versicolor  Swt.  figured  in  the  British  Flower- 
Garden  for  August,  1829,  n.  s.,  12.,  said  to  be  introduced  from  Mexico  in 
1828  ;  which  is  also  in  your  Hortits  Britanniciis,  p.  486.,  and  also  recorded  in 
the  Gardener'' s  Magazine,  \ o\.  Y.  p.  524.  and  614.  Sweet's  plant,  I  pre- 
sume, has  proved  to  be  identical  witli  some  previously  described  species,  and 
his  name,  consequently,  abandoned.  What  sjiecies  is  it  ?  If  not  so,  it  must 
have  been  an  oversight  to  apply  the  same  twice  to  two  different  species. 
Although  not,  perhaps,  admissible,  I  may  mention  having  seen,  in  another 
work  lately,  under  the  head  of  Floricultural  Notices,  Desmodium  canadense 
Dec.,  stated  to  be  a  newly  introduced  shrub.  Upon  referring  to  your  Hortus 
Britannicns,  I  find  it  is  perennial,  and  was  introduced  in  1640.  The  plant  has 
long  been  cultivated  in  gardens  as  i/edysarum  canadense  L.  In  another  work 
of  this  month,  I  see  that  Messrs.  Rollison  of  Tooting  have  Cephalanthus 
occidcntale  flowering  in  the  stove.  In  your  Hortus  Britannicus,  it  is  marked 
as  a  hardy  shrub,  and  I  believe  you  are  correct;  at  least,  I  have  never  seen  it 
treated  otherwise.  In  the  work  first  alluded  to,  there  is  a  notice  of  a  new 
orchideoiis  plant  having  flowered,  which  is  called  Milton/a  spectabilis  ;  but  it 
does  not  state  that  the  same  plant  had  been  previously  figured  and  described 
for  Macrochilus  Vryanus.  These  are  errors  which  do  not  aflect  you,  not 
being  in  any  of  your  works;  but  they  certainly  lead  to  confusion,  and  ought 
to  be  corrected.  —  £.  B.     Sept.  5.  1837. 

Thiija  articuluta.  —  The  following  has  been  sent  us  by  a  correspondent :  — 
"  Amongst  the  extracts  we  have  made  at  various  times  from  the  work  of 
Captain  Cook  in  Spain,  we  have  omitted  to  mention  the  interesting  facts 
brought  to  light  by  him  respecting  the  woodwork  of  the  celebrated  mosque, 
now  the  cathedral  of  Cordova.  This  edifice,  the  most  considerable  ever 
erected  by  the  Mahommedans,  was  built  in  the  ninth  century ;  and,  being 
intended  to  represent  Mecca  in  the  western  portion  of  their  dominions,  no 
pains  or  expense  were  spared  to  render  it  worthy  the  rank  it  was  designed 
to  hold.  On  examining  the  roof,  it  was  found  that  the  parts  of  the  original 
woodwork  to  which  the  water  had  not  penetrated  (a  casualty  to  which  the 
mode  of  construction  made  it  too  liable)  were  perfectly  preserved,  the 
carving  with  which  they  had  been  ornamented  remaining  uninjured.  It  was 
naturally  an  object  of  interest  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  species  of  tree 
which  produced  timber  with  such  remarkable  properties  of  durability.  The 
only  information  to  be  obtained  on  the  spot  was  the  common  report,  which 
has  been  copied  from  book  to  book,  that  it  was  the  produce  of  the  larch, 
and  that  forests  of  this  tree  formerly  existed  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
only  foundation  for  this  idle  story  is  the  resemblance  of  the  Spanish  word 
alerce  to  the  Latin  larix,  from  which  we  derive  the  English  larch.  Not  a 
shadow  of  proof,  or  even  a  rational  ground  for  conjecture,  can  be  adduced, 
that  this  tree  ever  existed  in  any  part  of  Spain,  much  less  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cordova,  the  locality  of  which  is  in  every  respect  singularly  unsuited  to  it. 
After  carefully  examining  the  wood  in  question,  and  comparing  it  with  that  of 
the  alhambra,  the  alcaza,  or  rojal  palace  of  Seville,  and  other  remains  of  the 
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Moors  in  Andalusia,  the  roofs  of  which  are  of  the  Pinus  Pinea,  or  stone  pine, 
once  extensively  grown  in  Andalusia,  the  author  came  to  the  concUision  that 
the  origin  of  the  timber  of  the  mosque  must  be  sought  elsewhere,  and  that  it 
was  not  of  any  Spanish,  or  even  European,  tree. 

"  By  a  singular  coincidence,  the  subject  had  been  undergoing  investigation 
about  the  same  time  in  Africa  itself.  Mr.  Drummond  Hay,  the  British 
Consul  at  Tangiers,  had,  by  tracing  the  Arabic  etymology  of  the  word  alerce, 
by  availing  himself,  we  believe,  of  the  extensive  botanical  researches  of  the 
late  M.  Schawboe,  the  Danish  consul  in  Morocco,  and  by  collating  the 
accounts  of  the  resident  Moors,  made  out  that  the  alerce,  was  the  Thiija 
articulata,  a  tree  which  grows  on  the  Atlas  in  the  vicinity  Tangiers.  In 
corroboration  of  his  views,  a  plant  of  the  timber  in  question  was  transmitted  to 
London.  This  plant,  which  is  still  at  the  rooms  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
in  Regent  Street,  is  20  in.  in  diameter  ;  and  we  are  authorised  by  Captain  Cook 
to  say,  that  it  not  only  agrees  with  the  parts  of  the  timber  of  the  mosque  at 
Cordova,  which  he  examined,  but  that  he  is  perfectly  satisfied  of  the 
identity.  It  is  highly  balsamic  and  odoriferous ;  the  resin,  no  doubt,  pre- 
venting the  ravages  of  insects,  as  well  as  the  influence  of  the  air.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  the  sandarac  of  the  Orientals,  and  that  this 
species  was  employed,  where  it  could  be  procured,  in  the  construction  of  their 
religious  edifices. 

"  Our  chief  reason  for  giving  a  notice  of  this  interesting  and  remarkable 
tree  is  the  hope  that,  by  the  assistance  of  our  friends  or  correspondents, 
we  may  be  enabled,  by  seeds  or  by  plants,  to  see  its  addition  to  the  British 
arboretum.  We  know  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  species,  which 
belongs  to  the  Coniferae,  and  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Italian  cypress,  and  the 
juniper  of  the  south  of  Europe,  should  not  be  as  hardy  as  its  congeners, 
which  are  natives  of  similar  latitudes,  and  which  grow  as  well  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  England  as  in  the  south  of  Europe.  We  are  ardently 
desirous  of  its  introduction,  not  only  from  its  historical  interest,  but  from  its 
value  in  an  economical  point  of  view." 

Jasminum  odoratissimum  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  1252.  —  The  gelsomino  di  Goa, 
called  in  your  Arboretum  Britannicum  by  the  scientific  name  of  Jasmlnum 
odoratissimum,  is  the  ./.  Sdmbac  var.  trifoliatum  of  your  Encyclopcedia  of 
Plants.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  Cosmo  III.,  in  1689,  sent  for  ten  or 
twelve  boxes  of  this  plant  from  Goa;  and  amongst  them  were  found  the  two 
varieties  of  mugherino,  one  of  which  has  a  semi-double  flower,  and  the  other 
a  double  flower.  The  mugherino  with  a  simple  flower,  called  the  gelsomina 
del  Gime,  and,  by  the  Genoese,  gemetta,  was  the  first  known.  Both  the  first 
and  the  second  varieties  are  described  by  Tilli  in  the  Orto  Pisano  ;  the  first  (in 
p.  87.  t.  31.),  "  Jasminium  sive  Sambac  Arabum,  folio  accuminato,  flore 
stellato,  majore,  albo,  odoratissimo,  vulgo  mugherino;"  the  second  (p.  87. 
t.  30.),  "Jasminium  Indicum  Mali  aurantise  foliis,  flore  albo  pleno,  amplis- 
simo."  The  second  variety  is  called,  by  Zuccagni,  Mogorium  goaense,  and 
vulgarly  mugherino  di  Goa,  mugherino  di  Castello,  mugherino  doppio.  The 
latter  is  the  variety  of  Sambac,  which  Cosmo  III.  wished  to  retain  solely  in 
the  garden  of  the  royal  villa  Castello ;  and,  in  fact,  this  plant  of  royal  privacy 
was  kept  in  custody  with  great  care  for  more  than  a  century;  but  the  great 
Duke  Leopold,  superior  to  the  prejudices  of  his  predecessor,  not  onlj-  ordered 
that  it  should  be  propagated  in  all  the  royal  villas,  but  that  it  should  be 
distributed  amongst  amateurs  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  countries;  and, 
thanks  to  such  provident  liberality,  the  species  is  preserved  in  Europe.  Had 
not  this  been  the  case,  we  should  have  been  deprived  of  a  shrub  which  is  the 
ornament  of  the  green-house,  and  which,  during  the  time  of  its  flowering,  is 
celebrated  for  its  exquisite  fragrance;  as,  in  1791,  from  some  unfortunate 
effect  of  malaria,  all  the  plants  of  it  in  Tuscan}'  died,  and  that  which  was 
brought  from  Haarlem  also ;  and  the  former  is  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Nyctanthes  pulcherrima,  or  the  faraeux  jasmin  du  Grand  Duo  de  Toscane. 
(Vide  Zucc,  Cent.,  i.) 
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From  this  you  will  see,  that  the  anecdote  you  have  taken  from  the  Se7iti- 
ment  of  Flowers  is  an  ingenious  invention  to  account  for  the  custom  of  orna- 
menting the  head  of  the  bride  on  the  day  of  her  marriage.  But  much  earlier 
than  1689  (the  period  of  the  introduction  of  the  mugherino  di  Goa),  the 
people  in  the  south  of  Italy  had  a  custom  of  ornamenting  the  head  of  the 
affianced  bride,  when  she  approached  the  altar  to  have  the  marriage  ceremony 
performed,  with  the  jasmin,  to  show  her  husband  that  she  was  as  pure  and 
fragrant  as  this  flower.  I  suspect  that  this  custom  has  been  transmitted  from 
the  East ;  and  Moore,  whom  you  quote,  I  see  is  of  my  opinion. 

Catalpa  syringae/o/Zr/.  —  Speaking  of  this  tree,  you  have  not  mentioned, 
among  its  uses,  that  the  Japanese,  according  to  Kaempfer  and  Thunberg,  give 
a  decoction  of  the  pods  to  asthmatic  persons,  and  apply  the  leaves  to  allay 
pains  in  the  limbs.  With  us,  particularly  among  female  doctors,  a  decoction 
of  the  pods  is  ordered  as  the  only  remedy  for  curing  the  humid  asthma  (asma 
umida),  and  also  for  catarrhal  coughs. 

As  I  wish  to  try  the  cultivation  of  Conium  Arracdcha,  I  shall  feel  much 
obliged  if  you  will  have  the  goodness  (if  it  is  not  very  inconvenient  to  you) 
to  try  to  get  me  ten  or  twelve  of  the  seeds.  —  G.  Manetti.  Monza,  Sejjt.,  1837. 

[We  are  not  aware  of  there  being  any  seeds  of  this  plant  in  Britain  j  though 
we  understand  there  are  living  plants  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden.  If  we 
had  either  seeds  or  plants,  there  is  no  correspondent  that  we  would  be  more 
happy  to  send  some  to  than  our  friend  Signor  Manetti.  —  Cond.] 


Art.  V.     Queries  and  Ansivers. 

Insects  iiijurioits  to  Pear  Trees.  —  Many  of  the  pear  and  apple  trees  here 
yearly  sustain  great  injury  from  a  cause  which,  until  lately,  I  was  unable  to 
penetrate ;  but,  on  looking  over  a  lately  published  part  of  the  Horticultural 
Transactions  ([)art  ii.  vol.ii.),  I  found  the  injury  and  its  cause  accurately  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Knight,  who  also  states  what  he  found  to  be  an  effectual  remedy. 
I  refer  you  to  that  work  for  an  account  of  the  insect,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  damages  the  leaves ;  and,  in  case  it  is  not  known  in  your  vicinity,  I  have  en- 
closed in  the  box  a  few  of  the  damaged  leaves  for  your  inspection  ;  but  I  be- 
lieve all  the  larvae  have  escaped. 

I  found  the  moth  upon  the  trees  exactly  as  described  by  Mr.  Knight;  and, 
by  way  of  experiment,  I  procured  an  engineful  of  soapsuds  from  tlie  wash- 
house,  with  which  I  well  sprinkled  one  pear  tree  (a  York  bergamot) ;  and  I 
now  find  that  tree  very  nearly  free  from  the  disease,  while  its  neighbours  on 
both  sides  (of  different  sorts)  have  more  than  half  the  surface  of  many  of  their 
leaves  totally  destroyed.  Whether  my  application  drove  away  the  insects,  or 
whether  they  prefer  other  sorts  of  pears  to  the  York  bergamot,  I  am  unable 
to  determine;  but  I  believe  the  former  to  be  the  case,  soapsuds  being  de- 
structive to  some  other  kinds  of  insects.  I  have  cleared  badly  infested  plum 
trees  from  aphides  by  two  washings  with  that  liquid. — J.  B.  Whiting.  Kiplin, 
Catterick,  Aug.  13.  1837. 

It  does  not  appear  quite  clear,  from  the  above  communication,  at  what 
period  the  application  of  the  soapsuds  was  made.  I  sliould  think,  as  the  larvse 
are  within  the  leaf,  no  application  whilst  in  that  state  could  affect  them.  The 
perfect  moths  may,  perhaps,  be  deterred  from  laying  their  eggs  upon  trees 
having  had  such  an  application ;  but  I  should  think  tobacco-water,  or  gas-tar- 
water  would  be  more  disagreeable  to  tiie  moth  than  soapsuds.  —  J.  O.  \V. 

"  The  moth,  whicii  is  the  Tinea  Clerckelhi  of  Linnaeus,  appears  in  the  end 
of  May  and  the  beginning  of  June ;  and  it  is  readily  distinguished  by  the  sil- 
very whiteness  of  its  wings,  which  are  tipt  lightly  with  brown,  and  by  its  small 
size,  its  length  scarcely  exceeding  a  single  line.  It  is  an  extremely  pretty 
little  insect,  and  possesses  so  much  activity,  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  living 
specimen  of  it.  It  probably  deposits  its  eggs,  or,  perhaps  more  properly,  its 
spawn,  upon  the  under  surfaces  of  the  leaves;  and  the  larvae,  having  there 
penetrated   through   the  epidermis,  feed  upon   the  internal  parenchymatous 
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matter  of  the  leaf.  Brown  and  lifeless  circular  spots  in  consequence  appear 
upon  the  leaves,  such  as  an  excess  of  heat  would  occasion;  and  I  have  known 
several  gardeners  who  have  supposed  it  to  be  caused  by  solar  action.  These 
lifeless  spots  enclose  the  larvae  of  the  moth  above  mentioned,  which  do  not 
exceed  a  line  in  length.  Whenever  the  leaves  of  a  pear  tree  contain  many  of 
these,  the  fruit  does  not  acquire  nearly  its  natural  size,  and  it  ripens  without 
acquiring  either  sweetness  or  flavour.  This  insect  is  an  old  inhabitant  of  our 
gardens :  1  first  observed  it  half  a  century  ago,  but  it  appears  latterly  to  have 
become  much  more  abundant.  It  greatly  prefers  some  varieties  of  pears  to 
others ;  the  Chaumontelle  appears,  amongst  the  varieties  in  my  garden,  its 
favourite,  and  the  glout  morceau  that  which  it  likes  least.  The  moth  is,  T 
believe,  but  little  known  ;  for  Mr.  Curtis,  who  was  so  kind  as  to  give  me  the 
name  of  it,  did  not  possess  a  specimen  till  he  received  one  from  me.  My  pear 
trees  had  sustained,  during  many  successive  years,  so  much  injury  from  the 
depredation  of  this  insect,  and  their  fruit  had  in  consequence  become  so  de- 
fective in  freshness  and  flavour,  that  I  resolved  to  uproot  the  whole  of  them, 
if  I  failed  to  succeed  in  destroying  or  driving  away  the  insects ;  but  in  the  last 
summer  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  perfect  success  in  driving  them  away 
by  the  means  which  I  proceed  to  describe. 

"  Early  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  blossom  buds  of  my  pear  trees 
were  about  the  size  of  large  peas,  water,  which  held  in  suspension  a  mixture 
of  lime  and  flower  of  sulphur  and  soot,  in  about  equal  portions,  was  thrown 
by  an  engine  over  the  pears  trees  and  the  surface  of  the  wall  to  which  they 
were  trained.  I  applied  this  mixture  because  I  had  observed,  as  I  have  stated 
in  a  former  communication,  that  it  had  apparently  prevented  the  appearance 
of  blistered  leaves  upon  my  peach  and  nectarine  trees,  though  by  what  mode 
of  operation  1  was  then,  as  I  still  am,  wholly  at  a  loss  to  conjecture ;  but 
since  the  first  application  of  it,  I  have  not  seen  a  single  blistered  leaf  upon 
any  tree  to  which  it  was  applied.  I,  of  course,  distinguish  blistered  leaves 
from  such  as  have  been  made  to  contract  by  the  bite  of  the  aphis. 

"  The  moths  appeared  as  abundant  as  in  the  preceding  year ;  and  I  then 
caused  my  trees  to  be  washed  once  in  every  week  during  a  month,  after  I 
witnessed  the  first  appearance  of  the  moth,  with  a  weak  infusion  of  tobacco  in 
water :  this  mode  of  treatment  proved  successful,  and  the  foliage  of  my  pear 
trees,  and  some  plum  trees  contiguous,  escaped  all  injury.  The  moths  were, 
however,  only  driven  away ;  for  the  leaves  of  two  pear  trees  which  grew  at 
some  distance  were  almost  wholly  destroyed,  and  the  foliage  of  the  medlar  and 
cherry  trees  in  the  vicinity  sustained  a  good  deal  of  injury  from  them.  Nearly 
all  the  leaves  which  contained  any  of  the  larvae  were  collected  and  burned, 
and  comparatively  very  few  of  the  larvae  escaped ;  and  I  do  not  at  all  doubt 
but  that,  by  adopting  the  same  measures  next  year,  I  shall  succeed  in  securing 
my  pears  from  future  injury. 

"  There  is  another  species  of  insect  which  frequently  injures  the  pear  tree, 
whose  depredations  are  less  visible,  and  consequently  less  known  to  gardeners. 
It  has  greatly  the  appearance  of  an  aphis,  and  is  found  dispersed  over  the 
under  surface'of  the  leaves  whilst  young,  and  is  always  immersed  in  a  globule 
of  honey.  In  their  more  mature  state,  these  insects  are  found  congregated 
round  the  base  of  the  buds,  particularly  those  which  are  calculated  to  form 
blossom  buds.  In  this,  as  in  their  first  situation,  they  emit  much  honey,  and 
the  transmutation  of  the  leaf  bud  into  a  blossom  bud  is  prevented.  A  large 
number  of  humble  bees  and  wasps  are  alwajs  attracted  by  the  honey  ejected 
by  this  insect,  which  will  never  fail  to  indicate  its  presence  to  the  gardener. 
It  is  in  size  a  little  less  than  the  black  aphis  usually  seen  upon  the  cherry  tree ; 
and  its  colour,  when  it  is  young,  is  a  dull  green,  with  dotted  lines  of  pale 
brown ;  and  in  its  mature  state  its  colour  is  dark  brown,  with  transverse 
stripes  of  green  across  its  back.  The  colour  of  the  male,  which  is  winged,  is 
nearly  black,  except  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  which  is  a  dull  flame- 
colour.  It  is  (as  Mr.  Curtis  informs  me),  the  Psylla  Pyri  of  Linnaeus.  I 
noticed  it  in  the  garden  here  about  forty  years  ago,  when  it  rendered  all  the 
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crop  of  pears  perfectly  worthless.  I  have  subsequently  pointed  it  out  to 
gardeners  in  other  situations ;  and  I  suspect  that  it  often  exists  unnoticed, 
and  greatly  injures  the  quality  of  the  pear.  I  washed  my  pear  trees  with  an 
infusion  of  tobacco  in  the  spring,  which  appeared  to  have  destroyed  the  in- 
sects, but  they  appeared  again  in  great  numbers,  and  the  frequent  use  of  the 
engine  did  not  prevent  their  doing  considerable  injury.  Not  impropably  an 
infusion  of  the  green  leaves  of  either  the  Nicotiana  tabacum,  or  N.  rustica, 
which  miglit  have  been  obtained  at  a  very  small  expense,  would  have  de- 
stroyed or  driven  them  off;  but  it  did  not  occur  to  me  to  try  it."  (^Hort. 
Trans.,  2d  series,  vol.  ii.  p.  107.) 

Trees  at  Faw/ei/  Hall.  —  Have  you  had  anj'  account  of  the  trees  at  Fawley 
Hall,  which,  I  understand,  are  almost  equal  to  tliose  at  Studley,  of  which  you 
have  given  such  beautiful  portraits  in  the  Arboretum  ?  —  T.  B.  S.  Liverpool, 
Sept.  1.  1837.  [We  have  not,  and  should  feel  extremely  obliged  to  any  reader 
who  will  procure  it  for  us.  —  Cond.'] 

Waterh'g  Vegetables  with  a  Solution  of  Soda.  —  A  solution  of  soda  has  been 
applied  with  great  success  to  the  watering  of  vegetables.  The  difference  be- 
tween vegetables  so  treated,  and  those  watered  in  the  usual  way,  is  very  con- 
spicuous. Vegetable  marrow  in  common  mould,  when  tiiis  process  has  been 
applied,  has  been  found  to  surpass  plants  grown  in  a  bed  of  dung.  The 
proportion  of  soda  used  is  1  lb.  to  14  gallons  of  water.  (Morn.  Chron., 
Sept.  20  )  [We  should  be  glad  to  have  some  authenticated  particulars  on 
this  subject.  —  Cond.] 

Fungi  071  Vine  Leaves.  —  A  correspondent  having  brought  us  some  vine 
leaves  from  a  vinery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Camberwell,  the  under  sides  of 
which  were  covered,  more  or  less,  with  a  yellow  fungus,  we  sent  some  of  them 
to  Mr.  Sowerby,  who,  in  answer  to  our  request  that  he  would  let  us  know  the 
name,  sa3s,  "  The  production  upon  the  leaves  of  the  vine  (which  is  by  far 
too  common)  belongs  to  the  genus  of  i<'Lingi  Erineum  of  Greville;  but  I  do 
not  know  what  specific  name  it  has,  unless  it  be  the  E.  I'itis,  which  is  very 
probable.  It  has  been  by  some  thought  to  be  caused  by  wounds  inflicted  by 
some  minute  insect  or  mite ;  and  for  that  reason,  perhaps,  has  been  omitted 
by  Berkeley,  in  Hooker's  English  Flora.  It  is  most  probably  a  diseased  state 
of  the  cellular  tissue,  producing  hair  similar  to  that  in  the  Plica  polonica."  — 
J.  I).  C.  Sowerby.    Camden  Town,  Aug.  18.37. 


Art.  VI.     The  London  Horticultural  Society  and  Garden. 

September  5.  1S37. —  Papers  read.  On  the  Chimonanthus  fragrans,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Bielfield.  On  the  Vegetation  of  Seeds  after  boiling,  by  W.  Wells,  Esq. 

Exhibited.  Bolmer  Washington  pliun,  from  Mr.  William  Blake,  gardener 
to  George  Scott,  Esq.,  of  Hammersmith  ;  imported  by  Mr.  Blake.  Two 
melons  grown  in  the  open  air,  from  John  Williams,  Esq.,  of  Pitmaston. 
Maltese  melon,  weighing  10  lb.  10  oz.,  from  Mrs.  Nichols  of  Chancellors,  Ham- 
mersmith. BlackHamburgand  muscat  of  Alexandria  grapes,  and  twelve  varieties 
of  dahlias,  from  Mr.  Patrick  Flanagan,  F  H.S.  Peaches  from  T.  A.  Knight, 
Esq.,  President.  Two  plants  of  a  new  barley,  from  Mr.  John  A.  Henderson, 
F.H.S.  Oncfdium  Baueri,  from  Mr.  Dunsford,  gardener  to  Baron  Dimsdale, 
Ilochea  falcata,  heartsease,  and  dahlias,  from  Mr.  Lane  of  Berkhampstead.  A 
collection  of  i)assifloras,  dianthus,  iS^oliuunn  campanulatum,  Zrychnis  Bungc«««, 
Lophospermum  scandens,  and  Veronica  corymbosa,  from  Mrs.  Marryatt, 
F.H.S.  Seedhng  dahlia  (Croydon  rival),  from  Mr.  Ilendrey  of  Croydon. 
Dianthus  Fischer/,  Jlfalva  chrcsia,  Lupinus  sp.,  and  Tritoma  media,  from 
Mrs.  Marryatt,  F.H.S.  Figs,  grown  on  an  eastern  wall  in  the  open  air,  from 
Messrs.  Colly  and  Hill  of  Hammersmith.  Three  drawings  of  orchideous 
plants,  from  Mrs.  Withers  of  16.  Grove   Terrace,  St.  John's  Wood  Road. 
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Seedling  dahlias  (Ansell's  unique),  from  Mr.  Thomas  Ansel),  Camden 
Nursery,  Camden  Town.  Seedling  and  Cannon  Hall  muscat  grapes,  from 
Mr.  Robert  Buck,  F.H.S.,  of  Blackheath.  Newly  invented  artificial  stone 
flower-pots,  by  Mr.  J.  Stiff  of  46.  Regent  Street,  Lambeth  Walk.  Dahlias, 
from  Mr.  Thomas  Hogg  of  Paddington.  Seedling  dahlias,  from  R.  W.  Eyles, 
Esq.,  of  Brickwood  House,  Croydon.  Fuchsia  fulgens,  from  Mr.  John  Lee, 
F.H.S.  A  collection  of  dahlias,  and  a  collection  of  plants,  from  the  Hon. 
W.  F.  Strangways. 

From  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  Epidendrum  ciHare,  Combretum  purpu- 
reum,  Lobel/w  elegans.  Phlox  Drunuuondi,  Ceanothus  azureus,  dahlias.  — Fruit. 
Apples :  Mason's  white,  Calville  rouge  d'ete,  Oshn,  summer  rose,  red 
Quarrenden,  and  early  white  Calville.  Pears  :  Summer  St.  Germain  (an  ex- 
cellent bearer  as  a  standard),  and  poire  de  cygne,  which  is  very  different  from 
the  swan's  egg  pear,  already  so  well  known  in  this  country,  which  seems  not 
to  be  a  French  pear,  Madeleine  de  Courson  peach.  Many  kinds  of  fruits, 
which  ought  to  have  been  ripe  a  fortnight  ago,  according  to  their  period  of 
maturity  in  the  generality  of  seasons,  have  made  little  or  no  progress,  as  far  as 
ripening  and  flavour  are  concerned,  for  the  last  ten  days. 

Awarded.  A  silver  Knightian  medal  to  Mrs.  Marryatt;  and  silver  Bank- 
sian  medals  to  Mr.  Ansell,  and  to  Mrs.  Nichols. 

SejJtember  19.  —  Read.  A  paper  on  the  Growth  of  Melons  in  open-sided 
Frames,  by  John  Williams. 

Exhibited,  Crossed  Housainee  melons,  grown  in  open-sided  frames  at  Pit- 
maston,  from  John  Williams  Esq.,  C.M.H.  S.  Emperor  Alexander  apple,  from 
Mr.  Gibson  of  Turnham  Green.  Bign6ni«  /asminoides,  Frankeni«  pauciflora 
and  a  collection  of  dahlias,  from  Messrs.  Chandler  and  Sons.  Cannon  Hall 
muscat  grape  and  two  seedling  grapes,  a  collection  of  seedling  dahlias,  and 
various  cut  flowers,  from  Mr.  Robert  Buck,  F.H.S.  i'rica  verticillata,  E. 
mammosa,  Gesner«  speciosa,  G.  riitila,  Myanthus  barbatus,  Geissomeria  longi- 
flora,  Ixora  coccfnea.  Cassia  sp.,  Cr6we«  maligna,  and  /hibiscus  sp.,  from  Mrs. 
Lawrence,  F.H.S.  Gesnera  splendida,  //edjchium  Gardneudniun,  and  Gon- 
gora  sp.,  from  Mr.  Redding,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Marryatt,  F.H.S.  Fuchsia  ful- 
gens,  from  Mr.  John  Lee,  F.H.S, 

From  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  Dahlias,  AlstroemerM  hirtella.  Lobelia  Tupa, 
Diplopappus  incanus,  Linaria  dalmatica,  Calandrinia  discolor,  Ceanothus  azu- 
reus, Stokesia  cyanea,  and  two  h}brid  petunias.  —  Fruit.  Peaches:  Grosse 
niignonne,  George  IV.,  noblesse,  Royal  George,  Royal  Charlotte,  and  Barring- 
ton.  It  may  be  remarked  of  this  season,  that  the  grosse  mignonne  usuallj'  ripens 
in  the  last  week  of  August ;  so  that  peaches  may  be  said  to  be  more  than  a 
fortnight  later  than  they  generally  are.  Elruge  Nectarine.  Pears:  Waterloo, 
Hessel,  Yutte,  franc  real  d'ete,  deux  tetes.  These  are  all  good  beai-ers  as 
standards.  The  Yutte  pear  is  the  most  melting ;  but  for  some  it  is  too  much 
perfumed.  The  franc  real  d'ete  is  a  good  pear.  Jeschil  Armudi,  a  Turkish 
pear  of  fine  colour,  sweet,  but  not  rich  in  this  climate.  Apples  :  Dutch  cod- 
lin,  k.;  no  core,  k. ;  transparent  de  Christ,  k. ;  Monk's  codHn,  k. ;  sack  apple, 
k. ;  summer  golden  pippin  (a  valuable  summer  apple),  clove  pippin,  summer 
Thorle,  Leyden  pippin,  Kerry  pippin,  summer  Crofton,  summer  July  flowers. 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg.  Pond's  seedling  plum,  from  a  standard  ;  a  great  bearer, 
and,  no  doubt,  a  good  cul  nary  plum.  St.  James's  quetsche  plum,  from  Fischer, 
iOottingen. 

Awarded.  A  large  silver  medal  to  Mr.  J.  Lee,  for  the  Fuchsia  fulgens.  A 
silver  Knightian  to  Mrs.  Marryatt,  and  to  Messrs.  Chandler,  for  Hedychium 
Gardnerifl««H?  and  Bignonia  /asminoides.  A  silver  Banksian  to  Messrs. 
Chandler,  for  dahlias ;  to  Mr.  Robert  Buck,  for  Cannon  Hall  grapes ;  and  to 
Mrs.  Lawrence,  for  the  Gesnera  n'.tila. 

October  3.  —  Exhibited.  O'xalis  Bowiei,  from  Mr.  Frost,  gardener  to  Lady 
Grenville,  Dropmore.  Corysanthes  macrantha,  from  Mr.  Don,  gardener  to 
James  Bateman,  Esq.,  F.H.S.  Gesnera  splendens,  from  Mr.  Henry  Groom, 
F.H.S.     Fuchsia  sp.,  from Brickwood,  Esq.,  of  Grove  Lane,  Cam- 
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berwcll :  it  was  raised  witiiout  artificial  iieat  of  any  kind.  A  collection  of 
dahlias,  from  Messrs.  Chandler  and  Sons  of  Vauxhall.  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
grapes ;  a  queen  pine-apple,  weight  3  lb.  5  oz. ;  and  a  Jamaica  pine-apple,  weight 
4  lb.  2  oz. ;  from  Mr.  Davis,  gardener  to  Sir  Simon  H.  Clarke  of  Oak  Hill, 
East  Barnet.  Two  queen  pine-apples,  weight  3lb.  lOoz.  and  3lb.  2oz.,from 
Mr.  Gundry,  gardener  to  S.  Pa)  nter,  Esq.,  of  Richmond,  ^rica  colorans, 
Cjtisus  elegans,  Amaryllis  purpurea,  Clematis  Sieboldt/,  Gladiolus  racemosus, 
Geissomeria  longiflora,  ^rica  verticillata,  J'inca  >osea,  PoinciffH«  pulcherrima, 
Justicw  bicolor,  Clerodendrum  speciosissimum,  ^rica  mammosa,  Gesnerw  ob- 
longata and  speciosa.  Convolvulus  pentanthus,  Ix6r«  coccinea,  Polyspora 
axillaris,  .Sedum  Sieb61dt»,  Oncidium  ciliatum,  Eucomis  speciosus,  Crowea 
saligna,  Cassia  sp.,  Treviran«  coccinea,  Justic/«  oblongata,  Brugmansk  lutea, 
Locisa  sp.,  and  Chorizema  sp.,from  Mrs.  Lawrence,  F.H.S.  Oncidium  papilio, 
Cattley«  crispa,  Cycnoches  Loddiges«,  Cattleya  LoddigesH',  Epidendrum  cus- 
pidatum,  Zygopetalum  Maxillaria,  Z.  Mackay«?»«M  pallidum,  Oncidium  Baueri/, 
Zygopetalum  Mackay«H?(/H,  Epidendrum  pulchellum,  E.  elongatum,  from  Mr, 
Dunsford,  gardener  to  Baron  Dimsdale,  F.H.S.  Dahlias.  Apples  :  Reinette 
de  Laak  (a  handsome  table  apple),  yellow  Ingestrie,  Gravenstein,  transparent 
de  Zurich  (partially  transparent  in  this  climate,  a  cider  apple).  Monk's  codlin, 
Homes's  large,  k.;  crimson  queening,  k. ;  Hollandbury,  k. ;  Keswick  codlin,  k. ; 
Hawthornden,  k. ;  De  Lande,  k. ;  large  white  Calville,  k. ;  summer  July  flower, 
k. ;  De  Romaine,  t. ;  autumn  pearmain,  t. ;  American  summer  pearmain,  t. ; 
Wormsley  pippin,  k.  and  t.  (this  a|)ple  still  maintains  its  high  character)  ;  How's 
pippin,  t ;  clove  pippin,  t.  Pears  :  Forme  de  beurre  Duquesne,  Drapier  d'ete 
(a  very  melting  sort),  beurre  Romaine  (a  handsome  fruit,  deserving  farther  trial ; 
perhaps  on  a  wall,  as  it  is  not  quite  melting  from  a  standard),  poire  figue, 
nouvelle  doree,  Flemish  beauty,  Boughton  bergamots,  Duquesne  d'ete,  orange 
bergamot  (an  old  sort,  now  getting  superseded  by  more  deserving  kinds),  Hep- 
worth  (a  very  sugary,  though  scarcely  melting,  kind),  early  admirable  peach. 
This  generally  grows  very  large;  larger,  indeed,  than  the  heat  of  the  past  sum- 
mer could  render  perfectly  melting. 

Awarded.  A  silver  Knightian,  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  for  Clerodendrum  speci- 
osissimum;  to  J.Bateman,  Esq.,  for  Corysanthes  macrantha;  and  to  Mr.  Davis, 
for  the  muscat  of  Alexandria  grapes.  A  silver  Banksian  to  Mr.  Gundry,  for 
pine-apples  ;  and  to  Mr.  Dunsford,  for  Zygo[)etalum  Mackaya«2««. 


Art.  VII.     A  Second  Additio7ial  Supplement  to  the  "  Hortus 
B?-itau  nicies." 

A  Secoxd  Additional  Supplement  to  the  Hortus  Britanniciis  is  now  in  prepa- 
ration, and  will  be  published,  we  trust,  by  Christmas  next.  We  take  this 
opportunity  of-inviting  the  curators  of  public  and  private  botanic  gardens  to 
send  us  lists,  with  the  requisite  information  to  each  species  or  variety,  of  such 
new  plants  as  they  may  have  received  since  1832,  which  may  not  have  been 
hitherto  introduced  in  our  Floricultural  Notices  in  this  Magazine,  or  have 
not  been  published  in  any  other  work.  We  trust  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Cameron, 
Mr.  Baxter,  Mr.  Biggs,  Mr.  Turner,  Mr,  Campbell,  Mr.  Shepherd,  Mr.  Mar- 
nock,  Mr.  M'Nab,  Mr.  Stewart  Murray,  Mr.  M'Nab  of  Dollar,  Mr.  Mackay 
and  Mr.  Niven  of  Dublin,  and  Mr.  Campbell  of  Belfast,  together  with  such 
cultivators,  nurserymen,  or  private  gardeners,  as  possess,  or  have  the  charge 
of,  collections,  will  accept  of  this  intimation  instead  of  a  private  letter.  Every 
contribution  will  be  didy  noticed  in  the  preface  to  the  work,  of  which  a  pre- 
sentation copy  will  be  sent  to  every  contributor. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  A  summary  "View  of  the  Progress  of  Gardening.,  and  of 
Rural  Improvement  generally,  in  Britain,  during  the  Year  1837; 
tvith  some  Notices  relative  to  the  State  of  botli  in  Foreign  Countries. 
By  the  Conductor. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  comparison  of  this  summary  with  that 
given  last  year  (see  Vol.  XII.  p.  613.),  we  shall  proceed  nearly  in 
the  same  order  we  have  there  adopted  ;  viz.  1.  The  general  Sub- 
ject; 2.  The  Science  of  Gardening;  3.  Practice;  4.  Statistics; 
5.  Rural  and  Domestic  Improvement  generally ;  6.  Gardening 
and  Rural  Improvement  in  Foreign  Countries  ;  and,  lastly, 
7.   Obituary. 

THE    GENERAL    SUBJECT. 

Every  year  appears  to  add  to  the  interest  which  is  taken  in 
gardening  pursuits  in  this  country  ;  and  for  some  departments, 
particularly  that  of  floriculture,  the  public  at  present  may  be 
said  to  have  a  decided  passion.  The  culture  of  the  dahlia, 
though  it  has  not  attained  so  extravagant  a  pitch  in  England  as 
that  to  which  the  tulip  is  said  to  have  arrived  in  Holland,  is  yet 
now  engaged  in,  in  Britain,  by  a  much  greater  number  of 
persons  than  ever  were  possessed  by  tlie  tulipomania.  The 
excitement  produed  by  the  premiums  offered  by  societies  for 
excellence  in  this  flower  has  been  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
income  to  nurserymen  and  florists  throughout  the  country  for 
some  years  past;  and  is  rather  on  the  increase  than  otherwise. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  it  has  not  altogether  absorbed  the 
attention  and  the  energies  of  country  gentlemen  ;  and  that  the 
planting  of  the  more  choice  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  the 
ibrming  of  pinetums  and  arboretums,  though  not  yet  so  general 
as  the  culture  of  dahlias,  and  the  laying  out  of  flower-gardens, 
is  making  considerable  progress.  We  should  not  wish  to  see 
the  ardour  for  the  dahlia  and  other  flowers  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree diminished  ;  and,  with  respect  to  flower-gardens,  they  cannot 
be  too  numerous,  though  we  wish  we  could  see  them  laid  out 
and  planted  in  better  taste:  but,  combined  with  this  ardour  for 
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floriculture,  we  certainly  do  wish  to  see  country  gentlemen  and 
their  gardeners  more  alive  to  the  beauty  and  interest  created  by 
trees  and  shrubs.  To  the  comparative  permanence  of  that 
beauty  and  interest,  we  have  to  add  the  fact  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs  requiring  less  annual  care,  in  every  future  stage  of  tlieir 
gi'owth,  than  any  description  of  herbaceous  plants.  We  must 
refer  our  readers  to  what  Du  Hamel  says  on  the  subject.  (See 
Vol.  XI.  p.  614.).  A  single  year's  neglect  in  a  collection  of  dah- 
lias, or  of  a  flower-garden,  will  be  attended  with  the  certain  loss 
of  the  finer  varieties  in  the  one  case,  and  with  confusion  and 
disorder  in  the  other ;  but  trees  and  shrubs,  if  not  planted  too 
closely  together,  will  maintain  their  beauty  and  interest  for  several 
years,  with  no  other  attention  than  that  of  excluding  cattle,  or 
other  animals  that  are  injurious  to  them.  This  may  be  con- 
sidered as  pi'oved  by  the  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs  at  White 
Knights,  on  which  no  expense  has  been  bestowed  in  procur- 
ing new  kinds  for  the  last  twelve  years,  while  those  remaining 
are  still  the  admiration  of  every  one.  Again,  therefore,  we  re- 
commend the  formation  of  collections  of  trees  and  shrubs,  of 
pinetums,  of  quercetums,  salicetums,  ulmetums,  thorneries, 
and  hardy  heatheries,  to  the  possessors  of  country  residences  ; 
and  the  giving  honorary  prizes  for  such  collections  to  horticul- 
tural societies. 

As  the  influence  of  societies  and  of  publications  is  as  great  in 
gardening  as  it  is  in  other  human  pursuits,  the  establishment  of 
the  Gardener's  Gazette,  in  January  last,  and  the  commencement 
of  the  Central  School  of  Horticulture  and  Agriculture  more 
recently,  may  be  recorded  as  the  most  conspicuous  features  of 
the  gardening  history  of  the  year  18,37.  For  both  the  public 
appear  to  be  indebted  to  the  activity  and  zeal  of  Mr.  George 
Glenny.  The  West  London  Gardeners'  Association  for  mutual 
Instruction  was  commenced  in  Nov.  1836  (see  p.  88.).  Its  meet- 
ings have  been  held  regularly  during  the  present  year  ;  and, 
though  it  is  not  calculated  for  display,  yet  we  question  if  any 
horticultural  society  in  existence  is  equally  well  adapted  for  the 
improvement  of  young  gardeners.  This  society,  which  consists 
solely  of  working  gardeners,  owes  its  origin  and  its  activity 
mainly,  we  believe,  to  our  correspondent  Mr.  Fish. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns, 
where  there  are  a  number  of  suburban  gardens,  that  such  asso- 
ciations as  the  last  can  be  formed  ;  but,  as  every  gardener,  before 
he  can  be  considered  as  deserving  a  good  situation,  must  have 
worked  one  year,  at  least,  in  one  or  other  of  the  public  gardens 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  or  Edinburgh,  there  are  ample 
materials  for  two  institutions  of  the  kind  ;  and  smaller  ones 
might  be  formed  in  all  country  towns,  wherever  there  were  three 
or  four  gardeners  in  the  immediate  neiglibourhood.    The  advan- 
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tages  of  mutual  verbal  discussion,  among  persons  engaged  in  the 
same  pursuit,  are  so  great,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated. 
The  very  circumstance  of  acquiring  facility  in  expressing  our 
opinions  in  an  ofF-hand  manner  is,  next  to  writing  a  good  letter, 
a  great  personal  recommendation  to  any  man.  It  may  be  said 
to  be  to  the  mind  what  cleanliness  and  propriety  of  dress  ai'e  to 
the  body ;  and  it  never  can  fail  to  insure  respect.  We  have  often 
taken  occasion,  in  this  Magazine,  to  recommend  the  study  of 
English  grammar,  composition,  and  letter-writing  to  young  gar- 
tleners ;  because,  it  is  by  the  appearance  and  manners,  or  by  the 
correspondence,  of  an  applicant  that  the  greater  number  of  the 
employers  of  gardeners  judge  of  their  general  merits.  To  have 
a  good  address,  and  to  be  able  to  write  a  good  letter,  will  not 
'enable  a  gardener  to  keep  a  place  after  he  has  got  it;  but  it  will 
go  farther  towards  securing  him  the  preference  in  a  competition 
for  one,  than  any  other  kind  of  knowledge  that  we  are  aware  of; 
unless,  indeed,  the  proposed  employer  has  some  knowledge  of 
gardening  himself,  or  relies  solely  on  the  judgment  of  another  to 
choose  his  gardener.  We  say  nothing  here  of  the  professional 
advantages  which  the  members  of  such  an  institution  as  the  West 
London  Gardeners'  Association  will  derive  from  it,  since  they 
must  be  obvious  to  every  one.  Associations  of  this  kind,  in 
connexion  with  a  system  of  examination  similar  to  that  now  prac- 
tised by  the  Horticultural  Society  (see  Vol.  XII.  p.  610.),  would 
probably  go  farther  towards  raishig  the  scientific  character  of 
gardeners  than  any  other  cause  whatever. 

THE    SCIENCE    OF    GARDENING. 

Vegetable  Physiology  and  Systematic  Botany.  —  The  subject  of 
hybridising,  or  cross-breeding,  in  plants  has  been  philosophically 
treated  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Herbert  (see  p.  270.),  and  the 
doctrine  confirmed,  that  it  is  by  art  thus  employed,  and  by  selec- 
tion, that  the  most  ornamental  and  the  most  useful  varieties  of  ve- 
getables are  to  be  procured  by  man  from  the  species  supplied  by 
nature ;  which  species,  with  relerence  to  human  enjoyment,  may  be 
considered  as  the  raw  material  for  man's  manufacture  or  adaptation 
to  his  use.  It  may  not,  at  first  sight,  appear  that  cross-breeding 
is  of  equal  importance  in  culinary  vegetables  and  forest  trees  as 
it  is  in  flowers  and  fruits ;  but  this  is  merely  because  selection  has 
been  more  employed  in  the  case  of  these  productions  than 
hybridising.  Cultivators,  however,  of  the  garden,  the  farm,  and 
the  forest,  are  every  year  paying  more  and  more  attention  to  the 
subject  of  procuring  improved  varieties;  and  what  Mr.  Herbert 
has  done  in  flowers,  and  Mr.  Knight  in  fruits,  will  be,  in  time, 
effected  in  the  common  vegetables  and  corns,  and  even  in  forest 
trees.  Some  very  interesting  physiological  remarks  by  Mr. 
J3eatou   (p.  203.),  having  immediate  apphcation  to  the  manage- 
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ment  of  fruit  trees,  with  regard  to  improving  the  produce  and 
procuring  new  varieties,  deserve  the  particular  attention  of  the 
practical  gardener.  Among  the  many  scattered  facts  relating 
to  vegetable  physiology  which  will  be  found  recorded  under 
the  head  of  General  Notices  in  the  present  volume,  we  may  refer 
to  a  remark  by  Signor  Manetti  respecting  impregnating  plants 
with  strong  or  peculiar  odours,  (p.  GSt.) 

Climate.  —  The  subjects  of  temperature,  the  weather,  and  water, 
relatively  to  the  culture  of  plants,  will  be  found  treated  on  in  va- 
rious articles,  but  more  particularly  in  one  hi  p.  l^.,  and  in  the 
introduction  to  Mr.  Thompson's  Frnit  Hepori.  (p.  54-4.) 

PRACTICE  OF  GARDENING. 

'Ne^iO  Agents  of  Culture.  —  A  very  important  point  which  we 
have  to  notice  under  this  head,  is  the  process  of  Kyanising,  or 
tanning,  every  kind  of  wood  to  be  used  for  garden  purposes,  by 
immersing  it  in  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.  It  is  not  easy 
to  convince  practical  men  of  the  value  of  this  preparation  ;  never- 
theless it  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt,  both  by  theory  and  experi- 
ment. We  refer  to  what  is  stated  on  the  subject  in  p.  365. ;  and 
we  may  also  direct  attention  to  several  papers  in  the  Architectural 
Magazine  for  the  present  year,  and  one  by  Charles  Waterton, 
Esq.,  in  his  Essajjs  on  Natural  Historij,  just  published.  One 
caution  we  think  it  necessary  to  give  to  those  who  intend  making 
use  of  this  process,  which  is  to  shape  and  fit  the  wood  to  be 
Kyanised  exactly  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended  before 
submitting  it  to  the  process.  This  will  appear  the  more  neces- 
sary, when  it  is  considered  that  the  Kyanising,  or  tanning,  process 
penetrates  only  a  very  few  lines  into  the  surface  of  the  wood  :  in 
close-grained  wood,  for  example,  .^.ich  as  the  beech,  not  more  than 
a  quarter  of  an  inch ;  and  in  looser-grained  woods,  such  as  com- 
mon deal,  very  seldom  more  than  half  an  inch.  If,  therefore,  a 
gardener  were  to  Kyanise  tallies  for  naming  plants,  or  sticks  for 
tying  them  up,  before  sharpening  the  ends  to  be  inserted  in  the 
ground,  and  were  to  sharpen  these  ends  afterwards,  the  rot  would 
commence  below,  just  as  soon  as  if  the  process  of  Kyanising  had 
not  been  employed.  We  are  particularly  anxious  to  impress 
this  on  the  minds  of  gardeners ;  because,  in  consequence  of  some 
persons  having  an  idea  that  the  corrosive  sublimate  penetrates  to 
the  very  heart  of  the  wood  immersed  in  it,  they  have  it  Kyanised 
first,  and  sawn  up  into  the  Ibrms  in  which  they  mean  to  use  it 
afterwards.  Assuredly,  the  wood  so  treated,  if  in  pieces  thicker 
than  an  inch,  will  not  be  rendered  one  whit  more  durable  by  the 
process  than  if  it  had  never  been  submitted  to  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  by  preparing  the  wood  first,  and  Kyanising  it  afterwards, 
not  only  a  prolonged  durability  is  obtained,  but  the  expense  of 
painting  is  rendered  unnecessary,  unless  for  ornament.  The 
process  of  Kyanising  is  calculated  to  give  much  greater  dura- 
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bility  to  espaliers  for  fruit  trees ;  to  hot-bed  frames  and  sashes  of 
every  description  ;  to  all  kinds  of  trellis-work ;  to  rods  and  stakes 
of  every  kind  for  tying-  up  plants  ;  to  tallies,  large  and  small,  for 
naming  plants  ;  to  mats  and  canvass  for  covering  them  ;  to  pack- 
thread and  strands  of  bast  mat  for  tying  them ;  to  baskets  for 
carrying  them ;  and  to  hurdles  of  reeds  or  straw  for  protection  ; 
and,  in  short,  to  every  thing  made  of  wood,  or  vegetable  fibre, 
used  in  the  formation  or  culture  of  a  garden.  It  would  thus  be 
a  great  benefit  to  the  proprietors  of  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds, 
if  they  could  overcome  their  prejudices  so  far  as  to  give  it  a  trial. 
As  objects  deserving  of  recommendation,  we  may  mention  zinc 
labels  and  prepared  ink,  as  the  very  cheapest  and  easiest  method 
of  naming  plants,  and  as  one  that  will  last  from  seven  to  ten  j'ears, 
which  is  more  than  double  the  duration  of  wooden  labels,  that 
are  not  Kyanised.  An  improved  method  of  painting,  lettering, 
and  varnishing  wooden  tallies  (p.  58.)  deserves  the  attention  of 
those  who  have  not  faith  in  the  Kyanising  process.  Green's 
chests  of  tools  for  amateur  gardeners,  and  especially  for  ladies, 
may  be  safely  recommended  to  amateurs. 

Garden  Operations.  —  Several  modes  of  grafting  the  vine  have 
been  sugffested  at  different  times  in  this  Magazine,  and  one  of  the 
most  successful  is  described  at  p.  117.  The  subject  of  herba- 
ceous grafting  has  never  been  taken  up  as  it  ought  to  be  by  British 
gardeners,  though  it  might  be  employed  as  one  of  the  most 
expeditious  and  successful  meihods  of  multiplying  the  more  rare 
species  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe.  Almost  the  only  gardener  in 
this  country  who  has  adopted  it  successfully  is  Mr.  Smith  of 
Hopetoun  House.  The  mistletoe  has  been,  for  some  years  past, 
sucessfuUy  budded  and  grafted  on  different  kinds  of  trees  by  a 
nurseryman  at  Malvern  (see  p.  206.) ;  so  that  the  curious,  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  may  now  possess  plants  bearing  this  inter- 
esting parasite. 

Insects,  Diseases,  ^'c.  —  The  injuries  caused  by  insects  in 
former  times,  were  considered  by  cultivators  as  blights  sent  by 
Providence,  which  could  not  be  prevented,  and  must,  therefore, 
be  submitted  to ;  but  modern  science,  by  tracing  these  evils,  in 
common  v/ith  others,  to  their  origin,  has  given  us,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  control  of  what  was  once  considered  as  fate.  Garden- 
ers are  now  beginning  to  discover  insects  where  they  never  before 
thoujiht  of  lookino;  for  them  :  and  hence  we  have  considered  it 
for  their  advantage  to  devote  more  attention  and  space  to  entomo- 
logy in  this  Magazine  than  we  have  hitherto  done.  The  articles 
in  the  present  volume  by  Mr.  Westwood,  are  not  only  calculated 
to  instruct  the  gardener  as  to  how  he  may  prevent  or  destroy  in- 
sects, but  to  sharpen  his  habits  of  observation  generally,  and  to 
render  the  study  of  insects  not  only  a  beneficial,  but  a  pleasure- 
able,  pursuit.     Other  articles  respecting  insects,  contributed  by 
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various  correspondents,  and  the  publication  of  the  verj'  original 
work  of  Kiillar,  mentioned  under  our  Literary  Notices,  as  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  gardeners,  will  contribute  to  the  same  result. 
Lnndscape-Gardening  and  Garden  Architecture.  —  We  have 
been  gratified  by  having  observed,  in  the  course  of  the  year  a 
garden  in  which,  without  any  knowledge  of  what  had  been 
written  in  this  Magazine  on  the  subject  of  the  Gardenesque,  a 
very  perfect  example  is  exhibited  of  this  style  of  planting  and 
management.  We  allude  to  the  grounds  of  the  Rev.  T.  Wil- 
liams of  Hendon  Rector}',  in  which  there  is  a  portion  of  shrub- 
bery which  forms  a  perfect  examj)le  of  this  manner.  Wiiile  the 
whole  of  this  shrubbery  resembles,  at  a  distance,  other  continuous 
masses  of  shrubs ;  yet,  as  we  approach  it,  we  discover  that  every 
individual  shrub  is  isolated,  and  is  at  several  inches'  distance, 
according  to  its  height,  from  those  which  surround  it.  Regarding 
these  shrubs  more  closel}',  we  find  that  each  has,  by  pruning  and 
tying  in,  or  stretching  out,  its  branches  formed  into  a  regular 
s^'mmetrical  head ;  still  maintaining  the  natural  shape  of  the 
shrub  or  tree,  whether  conical,  globular,  fastigiate,  or  spreading. 
In  consequence  of  the  light  and  air  admitted  all  round  the  plants 
so  treated,  their  sides  are  covered  with  fine  foliage,  and,  in  the 
proper  seasons,  with  blossoms  and  fruit.  The  taller-growing 
shrubs  are  placed  in  the  middle  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the 
lower  growing  kinds  at  the  margin  ;  and,  while  there  is  a  judicious 
composition  of  evergreens  and  deciduous  kinds,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce effect  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer,  not  a  single  herbaceous 
plant  is  introduced.  A  nearer  approach  to  our  beau  ideal  of  a 
gardenesque  shrubbery  we  never  expect  to  meet  with  ;  and  what 
enhances  the  interest  is,  that  only  the  more  rare  and  valuable 
species  are  admitted.  It  is  true  that  this  mode  of  culture  is  much 
more  expensive  than  the  picturesque  manner  in  which  shrubs 
are  planted  at  irregular  distances,  and  allowed  to  grow  up 
touching  each  other  in  groups  or  tufts,  without  much  pruning ; 
but,  while  the  picturesque  manner  has  its  own  beauties,  and  is  best 
adapted  for  shrubberies  on  an  extensive  scale,  where  not  many 
species  are  employed,  the  gardenesque  manner  is  better  adapted 
for  small  gardens,  where  there  is  only  room  for  one  plant  of  a 
species  or  variety,  or  where  the  species  and  varieties  employed 
are  rare  and  valuable.  The  gardenesque  manner  (widiout  much 
pruning  or  tying)  is  obviously  the  only  mode  adapted  for  public 
institutions ;  in  which  every  tree  and  shrub  ought  to  have  suf- 
ficient room  to  show  its  natural  shape,  and  ought  on  no  account 
to  have  that  shape  and  its  general  effect  neutralised  by  being 
surrounded  by  a  common  monotonising  mixture,  such  as  we  find 
in  almost  all  public  gardens,  even  where  rare  plants  are  intro- 
duced. It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the  im- 
provements going  forward  in  the  landscape  department  through- 
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out  the  country.  Among  the  garden  buildings  newly  completed, 
or  in  progress,  may  be  mentioned  the  range  of  hot-houses  in  the 
Manchester  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Garden,  those  in  the 
Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  a  splendid  conservatory  preparing 
for  Tientham  Flail  by  Clark  of  Birmingham,  a  range  for  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  and  a  gigantic  house  at  Chatsworth.  Among  the 
minor  structures  figured  and  described  in  the  present  Volume,  is 
a  span-roofed  pit  for  green-house  plants,  by  Mr.  John  Bevis  (see 
p.  247.),  in  which  ventilation  is  effected  in  a  manner  which  pre- 
vents the  plants  from,  damping  off  during  winter.  The  use  of 
garden  ornaments  of  artificial  stone,  or  of  earthenware,  is  in- 
creasing rapidly  throughout  the  country.  \k\  many  places,  they 
are  not  introduced  with  propriety,  and  in  others  they  are  far  too 
numerous ;  but  their  frequency  will  lead  reflecting  persons 
to  enquire  why  they  please  in  some  instances,  and  displease 
in  others ;  and,  in  the  end,  a  better  taste  will  prevail.  Who- 
ever understands  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  unity  of  ex- 
pression," and  can  examine  any  scene  presented  to  him  by  the 
test  of  its  beinir  or  not  being  "a  harmonious  whole,"  will  be  able 
to  determine  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  in  the  disposition 
of  sculptural  ornaments  in  gardens.  All  architectural  objects 
and  statuary,  being  ponderous  and  intended  for  great  duration, 
should  be  placed  on  bases  obviously  secure  and  durable.  A 
vase  or  a  statue  should  never  be  set  down  on  grass  or  on  dug 
ground,  without  a  decided  pedestal,  resting,  or  appearing  to  rest, 
on  a  secure  foundation ;  and  it  should  never  be  set  on  any- 
thing less  obviously  durable  than  masonry.  Where  such  objects 
form  the  predominating  features  in  a  scene,  they  should  always 
be  connected  with  some  kind  of  building,  such  as  a  parapet 
or  terrace  wall,  or  even  a  stone  border  to  a  walk,  a  bed,  or  a 
pond  ;  and,  in  default  of  these,  even  a  paved  walk  between  a  row 
of  statues,  the  pedestals  standing  on  a  flag-stone,  projected  from 
the  pavement  into  the  adjoining  turf  or  dug  ground,  will  tend 
to  preserve  unity  of  expi'ession.  Even  an  area  of  gravel  projected 
from  a  gravel  walk,  and  extending  an  inch  or  two  all  round  the 
pedestal,  will  have  a  tendency  to  maintain  the  secure  architectural 
character  which  ought  always  to  accompany  architectural  and 
sculptural  objects.  Root-works,  rustic  baskets,  and  other  tem- 
porary objects  or  structures  of  this  kind,  should  seldom  or  never 
be  introduced  in  the  same  scene  with  vases,  statues,  or  other 
articles  of  stone.  A  very  common  error  in  composing  what  is 
called  rockwork  is,  to  intermix  temporary  materials,  such  as  old 
roots,  stumps  of  trees,  &c.,  with  durable  and  permanent  ones, 
such  as  fragments  of  rock,  pieces  of  scoriae,  vitrified  bricks,  &c.  ; 
with  artistical  fragments,  such  as  pieces  of  hewn  stone,  sculp- 
ture, vases,  &c.;  or  with  natural  objects,  such  as  shells,  corals, 
^c;  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  heterogeneous,  or  atvariance 
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with  the  principle  of  unity  of  expression.  Each  of  these  classes 
of  materials  might  make  so  many  different  kinds  of  rockwork,  or 
rather  of  habitats  for  the  display  of  plants.  To  mix  all  of  them, 
or  even  any  two  of  them,  together  is,  however,  in  our  eyes,  at 
variance  with  every  principle  of  good  taste.  We  think  it  useful 
to  throw  out  remarks  of  this  kind  in  this  general  summary ; 
because,  as  we  have  stated  in  former  volumes,  the  point  in  which 
modern  gardeners  most  require  advancement  is,  the  perception 
of  consistency  and  inconsistency  in  matters  of  taste.  Temporary 
glass  structures,  flued  borders,  and  conservative  walls  have  been 
mentioned  or  treated  of  in  different  parts  of  the  present  Volume  ; 
and,  though  the  subject  of  growing  exotics  in  the  open  air  by 
means  of  such  aids  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  it  promises  to  be  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  beauty  and  interest,  as  superior  to  that 
produced  by  plants  grown  in  small  pots,  as  a  conservatory  is  to 
a  shed-roofed  green-house. 

Arboriculture.  —  Some  years  ago,  through   the   exertions   of 
Mr.  Lawson,  the  eminent  seedsman  of  Edinburgh,  many  thou- 
sands of  Pinus  Cembra,  raised  from  seeds  imported  from  Swit- 
2erland,  were  planted  in  different  parts  of  Scotland ;  and,  what 
is  remarkable,  though  this  tree,  in  the  climate  of  London,  seldom 
makes  shoots  above  6  in.  or  8  in.  in  a  year,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Edinburgh  it  has  made  shoots  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  annually.     A 
great  many  larches,  raised  from  seeds  received  from  the  Tyrol 
(see   HigJiland  Sac.   Trans.,  vol.  xi.  p.  391.)  by  Mr.  Lawson, 
have   also   been  planted  in   Scotland ;  and  the   plants,   we   are 
informed,  show  a  deeper  green  in  the  foliage  than  that  of  plants 
raised   from    British   seeds.      The  black  pine  of  Austria,   also 
introduced  by  Mr.  Lawson,  has  been  planted  to  a  considerable 
extent;  more  especially  by  Sir  John  Nasmyth,  at  New  Posso,  in 
Peeblesshire.      Among    the    most    useful    exertions    that   have 
been  made  in  arboricidture  for  the  last  year,  and  during  some 
years  previously,  are  those   of  Messrs.  Grigor,  nurserymen  at 
Elgin  and  Forres ;  who,  stimulated  by  the  rewards  offered  by 
the  Highland  Society,  have  been  the  means  of  disseminating 
many  thousand  plants  of  the  true  Highland  pine,  by  far  the 
most    valuable    timber    tree    indigenous    or    in    cultivation    in 
Europe,  next  to  the  larch  and  the  oak.     It  may  be  worthy  of 
remark,  that,  of  all  the  ultra-European  trees  which  have  been 
cultivated,  in  Britain,  for  such  a  time  as  to  admit  of  forming  an 
estimate  of  the  value  of  their  timber,  there  is  not  one  the  timber 
of  which  is  equal  to  that  of  the  trees  indigenous   to  Europe. 
The  only  shadow^  of  an  exception   is  the  Populus  monilifera, 
which  is  a  very   doubtful  native  of  America,  and  much  more 
likely,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  an  improved  Euroj)ean  tree.     The 
oaks  of  America,  beautiful  as  they  are,  are  worth  little  as  timber, 
either  in  America  or  Europe,  when  compared  with  the  British 
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oak  ;  with  the  exception  of  the  live  oak,  which  will  not  attain  a 
timber  size  in  Britain.  No  American  pine  or  fir,  that  will  attain 
the  size  of  a  forest  tree  in  this  country,  has  wood  equalHng  that 
of  the  Scotch  pine,  the  larch,  or  the  spruce.  We  might,  in  like 
manner,  go  through  all  the  genera  of  American  trees ;  but  we 
have  said  enough,  we  trust,  to  impress  the  reader  with  an  idea 
of  the  importance  of  cultivating  for  timber,  and  on  a  large  scale, 
the  improved  varieties  of  European  species.  Not  that  we  wish 
to  discourage  the  planting  of  ultra-European  trees  on  a  large 
scale  also ;  because  there  may  be  some  of  these  that  will  prove 
far  more  valuable  in  this  country  than  we  have  any  idea  of;  and, 
also,  because  they  add  to  the  variety  and  beauty  of  our  general 
scenery,  and  may,  at  some  future  time,  give  rise  to  improved 
kinds  by  cross-breeding. 

Some  valuable  remarks  on  the  progress  of  the  beech  in  ex- 
posed situations,  and  on  raising  the  oak  in  the  government 
plantations,  will  be  found  in  the  present  Volume. 

The  Arboretum  et  Friiticetum  Britamiicum  (we  do  not  refer  to 
our  book  of  that  name,  but  to  living  collections),  in  general, 
receives  some  little  addition  every  year.  Among  trees,  the  most 
remarkable  that  has  been  brought  into  notice  during  1837, 
is  a  species  of  fir  from  Cephalonia.  It  was  raised  from  seeds 
received  from  the  island  of  that  name,  by  Charles  Hoare,  Esq., 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago;  but  no  notice  seems  to  have  been  taken 
of  it  by  any  one,  till  the  recent  increasing  taste  for  planting 
pinetums  stimulated  the  nurserymen  to  search  in  every  direction 
for  new  species  of  pines  and  firs.  One  of  the  finest  shrubs 
brought  forward  during  the  year  is  Cowanm  plicata  (see 
p.  452.),  It  is  evergreen,  with  the  leaves  and  habit  of  a 
shrubby  potentilla ;  and  flowers  like  those  of  the  rose  in  form 
and  structure,  and  of  a  pink  colour.  A  double-flowered  rho- 
dodendron has  been  originated  in  Paris,  and  the  whole  stock  of 
plants  of  it  already  imported  into  this  country,  by  Mr.  Lavvson 
of  Edinburgh.  A  few  new  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  have  been 
raised,  during  the  past  summer,  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society,  which  will  form  subjects  of  notice  on  some  future 
occasion.  A  valuable  article  on  the  propagation  of  the  pine  and 
fir  tribe  by  cuttings,  by  Mr.  Lindsay ;  and  another  by  Mr. 
Frost,  on  his  mode  of  treating  the  rarer  species  in  the  Drop- 
more  pinetum,  well  deserve  the  attention  of  nurserymen  and 
gardeners  who  have  the  care  of  collections. 

Floriculture.  —  Dahlias  and  roses  in  the  open  garden,  and 
orchideous  plants  in  the  stoves,  continue  to  be  the  fashionable 
objects  of  culture.  Some  new  Californian  annuals  or  perennials, 
raised  from  seeds  sent  home  by  Douglas,  or  some  other  col- 
lectors, are  annually  coming  into  flower,  and  finding  their  way 
into  botanical  periodicals  and  catalogues.  Some  interestino- 
additions  to  our  knowledge  respecting  such  ornamental  flower- 
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ing  plants  as  will  not  be  eaten  by  hares  or  rabbits  iiave  been 
made  by  Mr.  Frost  of  Dropmore  (see  p.  498.);  and  Mr.  Caie 
has  directed  attention  to  the  very  important  subject  of  the  culture 
of  certain  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  hardy  annuals ;  which, 
when  sown  in  autumn,  will  endure  our  most  severe  winters,  and 
come  into  flower  earlier  in  spring  that  they  would  by  any  other 
mode  of  treatment.  This,  as  we  have  elsewhere  shown,  will 
afford  to  those  who  cannot  go  to  much  expense,  a  very  cheap 
mode  of  making  a  fine  display  in  a  flower-garden;  and,  as  many 
of  these  annuals  thrive  under  the  shade  of  deciduous  trees,  they 
will  admit  of  producing  a  fine  show  of  flowers  in  situations  in 
woods  and  among  groups  of  trees,  where  no  art  of  the  gardener 
can  make  flowers  in  general  thrive. 

Horticulture.  —  We  refer  to  Mr.  Thompson's  interesting 
report,  by  which  it  will  appear  that  the  present  year  has  been 
singularly  unfavourable  for  judging  of  the  character  and  merits 
of  different  kinds  of  fruit.  A  fair  estimate  of  the  merits  of  the 
coiling  system  of  vine  culture  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Grey 
(p.  500.),  who  thinks  that  it  requires  too  much  expense  and 
attention  for  general  use;  which  has  been  our  opinion  from  the 
first  introduction  of  this  mode  of  training  by  Mr.  Mearns.  (See 
Vol.  X.  p.  141.)  Mr.  Paxton  informs  us  that  the  Musa  Caven- 
dish// still  continues  to  answer  his  expectations ;  and  he  is  of 
opinion  with  us,  that  it  will  soon  become  one  of  the  most 
valuable  hot-house  fruits  for  small  suburban  gardens;  because 
it  may  be  grown  in  a  pit,  heated  either  by  dung  or  fire  heat; 
because,  like  other  scitamineous  plants,  it  does  not  require  an 
intense  light;  and  because  a  single  plant  will  produce  at  least 
ten  times  more  fruit  than  a  pine-apple  plant,  which  would  occupy 
the  same  space,  and  require  the  same,  or  a  longer,  period  to  bring 
it  into  a  fruiting  state. 

The  advantage  of  using  a  sloping  trellis  for  training  pear  trees 
has  been  pointed  out  (p.  259.);  of  disbudding,  instead  of  cutting 
(p.  203.).  Various  facts  have  been  brought  forward  respecting 
the  shriveling  and  the  rust  of  grapes  ;  and  improved  methods 
have  been  detailed  of  bringing  forward  early  melons,  forcing 
strawberries,  and  raising  salads  of  chicory,  fbr  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Cuthill.  Several  culinary  vegetables,  which  are 
either  new,  or  worthy  of  being  better  known,  will  be  found  in 
our  Olitorial  Notices  (p.  33.),  and  in  an  article  by  Mr.  Whiting 
(p.  499.).  To  these  might  be  added,  a  new  pea,  of  the  tall  mar- 
rowfat kind,  of  which  there  is  yet  only  a  small  stock  in  the 
Hammersmith  Nursery;  and  a  new  field  turnip,  sold  by  Mr. 
Forrest,  which  will  be  hereafter  noticed.  A  new  oil  plant,  said 
to  produce  oil  equal  to  that  of  the  olive,  and  in  immense  quan- 
tities, has  been  brought  into  notice  by  M.  Bosch,  the  curator  of 
the   Botanic  Garden  at   Stuttgard ;  for  which  he  received  the 
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of  thirty  ducats  from  the  king.  It  is  an  annual  of  the  order 
Compositae,  but  we  have  not  been  informed  of  its  name  ;  and, 
though  a  native  of  South  America,  it  is  so  hardy,  that,  even  in 
Wirtemburg,  it  may  be  sown  in  the  autumn. 

The  last  subject  which  we  shall  mention  is  the  cultivation  of 
the  truffle  ;  an  object,  in  our  opinion,  very  much  to  be  desired, 
and  to  encourage  attempts  at  which,  it  would  be  worth  while  for 
Horticultural  Societies  to  offer  large  premiums.  An  elaborate 
article  on  the  subject,  translated  from  the  German,  will  be  found 
p.  408. 

STATISTICS  OF  GARDENING. 

Botanical  Collectors.  —  A  gardener,  sent  to  India  by  that 
munificent  patron  of  gardening,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, returned  in  August  last,  bringing  with  him  a  living  plant 
of  Amherstm  nobilis,  a  number  of  new  Orchideae,  and  various 
seeds.  A  subscription  society  have  sent  Dr.  L'ppold  to  Ma- 
deira, whence  he  will  proceed  to  the  Canaries;  and  M.  Hartweg, 
sent  to  Mexico-  by  the  Horticultural  Society,  has  already  for- 
warded to  them  various  seeds,  including  acorns  of  some  of  the 
curious  Mexican  oaks,  so  remarkable  for  the  form  of  their  acorns 
and  cups,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  figures  of  the  American  species 
of  Quercus  in  our  Arboretum  Britannicum. 

Gca'dening  Tours.  —  Mr.  Forbes,  head  gardener  to  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  has,  at  His  Grace's  expense,  made  a  tour  on  the 
Continent,  the  particulars  of  which  he  has  laid  before  the  public 
in  a  work  which  we  have  noticed  in  p.  316. ;  and  we  direct  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  partly  because  we  consider  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  as  a  model  for  an  English  nobleman,  in  all  that  respects 
gardening  and  rural  matters;  and,  partly,  because  we  think  it 
would  be  much  for  the  benefit  of  gardeners  and  the  gardens 
imder  their  care,  if  other  wealthy  noblemen  and  gentlemen  were 
to  follow  His  Grace's  example.  It  may  not  be  practicable  for  all 
head  gardeners  to  be  spared  so  long  from  their  charge  as  to  allow 
of  their  travelling  on  the  Continent ;  but  there  is  not  one  who 
should  not  be  allowed  time  and  money  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  make  a  tour  to  the  principal  gardens  in  our  own  country. 
Seeing  the  gardens  of  his  neighbours,  and  reading  books  on 
gardening,  are  the  only  modes  by  which  a  master  gardener  can 
be  instructed  as  to  what  is  going  on  beyond  the  walls  of  his 
own  garden ;  and  the  employer  who  does  not  encourage  these 
two  modes  of  acquiring  information,  is  not  duly  alive  to  his 
own  interest.  He  does  not  even  know  the  best  mode  of 
keeping  down  his  nurseryman's  bills  ;  because  a  gardener  who 
does  not  visit  his  neighbours,  cannot  make  any  exchanges  of 
seeds,  cuttings,  or  plants  with  them;  and,  without  frequent  ex- 
changes, every  garden,  from  the  worst  to  the  best,  is  liable  to 
deficiencies,  only  to  bemade  up  by  purchases  from  the  nursery- 
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man  or  the  market-gardener.  Foreign  employers  are  more  fully 
aware  of  the  advantages  of  sending  their  gardeners  to  travel 
than  we  are;  for,  while  we  can  point  to  Mr.  Forbes  alone,  as 
the  only  English  gardener  of  a  private  nobleman  who  has  visited 
the  Continent  during  1836  and  1837,  there  are  the  gardeners  of 
Prince  INIetternich  and  Baron  Hiigel  of  Austria,  and  of  Baron 
Rothschild  of  Frankfort,  who  have  visited  this  country  within 
that  period  ;  independently  of  various  curators  of  public  botanic 
gardens,  and  of  commercial  gardeners. 

Botanical  and  Horticultural  Societies  and.  Exhibitions  still 
continue  to  multiply  and  prosper,  of  which  ample  proof  will  be 
found  in  our  article  in  a  subsequent  page.  We  have  already 
noticed  the  commencement  of  a  new  society  for  holding  exhibi- 
tions and  other  purposes  in  the  metropolis. 

Public  Gardens.  —  Some  improvements  are  going  forward  in 
most  of  these.  A  new  architectural  palm-house  is  nearly  com- 
pleted at  Kew,  as  is  the  extensive  range  of  hot-houses  in  the 
Manchester  Botanic  Garden.  (See  p.  376.)  The  Botanical  and 
Zoological  Garden  at  Cheltenham,  one  at  Manchester,  and 
another  at  Bath,  all  laid  out  by  Mr.  Forrest,  ai'e  in  progress. 
Ground  for  a  garden  of  this  kind  has  been  obtained  at  Leeds, 
and  endeavours  are  making  to  establish  one  in  the  prosperous 
town  of  Newcastle.  We  regret  that  wo  cannot  notice  anything 
of  this  kind  as  in  contemplation  for  the  metropolis ;  nevertheless, 
there  is  a  proposal  for  establishing  a  botanic  garden  for  the 
county  of  Kent,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  near  Gravesend  ; 
which,  if  carried  into  execution,  will  be  within  a  convenient 
distance  of  the  botanists  of  the  melro))olis. 

■  Private  Gardens,  —  We  have  little  to  add  to  the  information 
given  last  year  respecting  the  improvements  going  forward  at 
Chatsworth,  Woburn  Abbey,  and  Trentham,  except  that  they 
are  all  carried  on  with  vigour.  As  we  could  only  notice  a  ^ew  of 
the  other  private  gardens  which  are  undergoing  improvement,  we 
think  it  better  to  be  silent,  lest  we  should  appear  partial  or  unjust. 

Commercial  Gardening.  —  The  number  of  foreign  nursery- 
men who  come  to  this  country  on  business  is  on  the  increase, 
as  is  the  commerce  in  Dutch  bulbs,  and  in  dahlia  tubers, 
camellias,  and  pelargoniums. 

Garden  Literature.  —  On  turning  to  our  article  Ilevicics,  the 
only  work  of  importance  to  gardening  generally,  which  has 
appeared  in  the  course  of  the  year,  is  Herbert's  Amaryilidacece, 
extremely  valuable  for  the  experiments  in  cross-breeding  which 
it  details.  Two  of  the  most  remarkable  works,  which  belong  to 
the  division  of  systematic  botany,  that  have  been  published  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  are.  Hooker's  Icones  Plantarum,  and 
Bateman's  Orchidacece  (see  p.  507,  508.)  ;  but  the  most  useful 
work  is,  unquestionably,  vol.  ii.  of  Ladies'  Botany^  by  Dr. 
Lindley.     The  British  botanist,  or  the  tyro  desirous  of  beconi- 
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ing  acquainted  with  the  plants  of  his  native  country,  will  be 
alike  gratified  and  instructed  by  the  second  volume  of  Watson's 
Botanisfs  Ginde,and  Francis's  British  Ferns.  The  first  volume 
of  the  Flora  of  Jamaica,  by  Dr.  Macfadyen,  supplies  a  botanical 
desideratum,  and  abounds  in  information  both  for  the  botanist 
and  the  gardener.    (See  p.  590.) 

The  most  valuable  foreign  work  for  gardeners  and  farmers 
which  has  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  year  is  Kollar's  Hisionj 
of  Insects,  which,  as  will  be  seen  by  our  Literary  Notices,  will 
very  shortly  appear  in  an  English  dress.  The  First  Part  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Hort.  Soc.  of  Franlfort  has  been  published 
in  the  course  of  the  year  ;  and  the  Annales  de  la  Societe  d'Hor- 
iiadture  de  Paris  continues  to  be  enriched  with  the  very  valu- 
able papers  of  M.  Poiteau,  M.  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps,  M. 
O.  Le  Clei'c,  and  others.  The  Annales  de  Flore  et  de  Pomone, 
now  in  its  fifth  year,  continues  to  appear  monthly,  and  to 
exhibit  figures  and  descriptions  of  the  plants  considered  the 
most  rare  or  beautiful  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  The 
number  for  November  contains  a  description  of  the  double 
rhododendron,  already  referred  to.  The  establishment  of  a 
gardening  newspaper  has  been  already  noticed.  The  most 
valuable  agricuhural  periodical  in  Britain  is  the  Quart.  Jour, 
of  Agr.,  published  along  with  the  Prize  Essays  and  Transactions 
of  the  Highland  and  Agriadtural  Society  of  Scotland.  In  the 
number  of  that  work  for  March,  1837,  there  is  an  article, 
"  Studies  in  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Agriculture,  as  connected 
with  Physics,"  of  which  we  had  intended  to  give  some  account  in 
the  present  Volume ;  but  want  of  room  obliges  us  to  defer  it.  In 
meantime,  we  strongly  recommend  this  publication,  which  is  now 
reduced  from  6s.  to  5s.  a  number,  to  all  our  agricultural  readers. 

RURAL    AND    DOMESTIC    IMPROVEMENT    GENERALLY. 

In  Agrictdture,  the  principal  circumstance  suitable  for  being 
noticed  in  this  work,  is  another  trial  of  Heathcoat's  steam 
plough,  at  the  exhibition  held  by  the  Highland  Society  of 
Scotland  at  Dumfries.  An  account  of  a  previous  trial  will  be 
found  in  the  Highl.  Soc.  Trans,  vol.  xii.  p.  72. ;  and  in  our 
Vol.  XII.  From  the  newspaper  reports,  the  general  opinion 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  in  its  favour ;  as  there  seems 
to  be  an  immense  waste  of  capital  and  of  power  attendant  on 
the  stationary  engines.  It  has  always  appeared  to  us  that  it 
would  have  been  much  better  to  endeavour  to  invent  a  machine 
suitable  for  ploughing  ordinary  soil,  than  for  turning  over  the 
surface  of  peat  bogs.  But  the  time  does  not  seem  to  have 
arrived  for  estimating  the  value  of  an  efficient  substitute  for  the 
plough,  to  be  impelled  by  steam  ;  when  it  does,  the  offer  of  a 
reward  of  from  1000/.  to  5000/.  will  soon  call  it  forth.  The 
number  of  new  and  improved  varieties  of  grain,  grasses,  roots, 
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and  plants,  which  were  exhibited  at  the  great  agricultural 
meeting  at  Dumfries,  was  more  numerous  than  that  held  at 
Perth  last  year;  thus  proving  that  there  is  an  increased  desire 
for  the  cultivation  of  new  varieties  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  of 
the  northern  counties.  A  great  desire  for  the  introduction  of 
better  varieties  of  wheat,  we  are  informed,  exists  in  East 
Lothian  and  Berwickshire ;  and  the  farmers  there  must  have 
derived  great  satisfaction,  and  most  valuable  instruction,  from 
the  perusal  of  Col.  Le  Couteur's  Treatise  on  Wheats,  reviewed 
in  a  future  page.  Agricultural  museums  are  now  established 
at  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  Perth,  and  Dundee ;  and  all  persons 
interested  in  agriculture  and  horticulture,  whether  in  the 
vicinity  of  these  museums  or  elsewhere,  are  invited  to  contribute 
to  them  specimens  of  vegetable  productions  of  every  kind,  as 
well  as  of  manufactured  produce.  The  inspection  of  the 
different  samples  of  grain  in  these  museums  by  farmers  is, 
without  doubt,  the  principal  cause  of  the  eagerness  for  improved 
varieties  of  wheats,  noticed  above  as  a  decided  mark  of  progress. 
Twenty  years  ago,  the  farmers  of  East  Lothian  and  Berwick- 
shire, then,  as  now,  the  best  cultivators  in  the  world,  regarded 
the  improvement  of  their  art,  by  attention  to  such  minutiae  as 
the  shades  of  difference  between  varieties  of  wheat,  as  beneath 
their  notice  ;  but  they  have  now  learned  to  calculate  with  Col. 
Le  Couteur,  the  number  of  grains  to  an  ounce  in  different 
varieties,  and  the  consequent  difference  of  produce  of  an  acre 
or  a  field,  according  to  the  variety  used. 

Rural  Architecture,  we  have  the  evidence  of  an  eminent 
architect  for  stating,  is  undergoing  rapid  improvement  in 
many  parts  of  England ;  and  it  is  very  gratifying  to  us  to  learn, 
on  the  same  authority  (see  George  Godwin,  Esq.,  jun.,  in 
Arch.  Mag.,  vol.  iv.  p.  484.),  that  much  of  this  improvement 
mav  be  traced  to  the  extensive  circulation  of  our  Encijclopcedia 
of  Cottage,  Farm,  and  Villa  Architecture  among  country  gentle- 
men and  provincial  builders. 

In  Domestic  Economy,  we  may  notice  the  mode  of  burning 
the  steam  produced  by  the  boilers,  and  by  the  operation  of 
washing,  in  wash-houses,  and  which  is  found  greatly  to  increase 
the  effect  of  the  fuel.  (See  p.  370.)  In  the  proper  place,  we 
have  directed  attention  to  the  Magazi?ie  of  Domestic  Economy, 
as  a  periodical  calculated  to  do  much  good. 

liailroads.  —  That  between  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  is 
now  completed,  and  the  line  between  Birmingham  and  London 
is  far  advanced.  When  the  whole  is  complete,  gardeners  will 
have  an  easy  opportunity  of  visiting  the  four  best  provincial 
botanical  and  horticultural  gardens  in  England,  at  a  moderate 
cost,  and  in  a  very  sliort  time  ;  viz.,  those  of  Birmingham, 
Sheffield,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool.  'I'he  Bristol  raihoad 
will  be  completed  in   a  yeai',  on  the  line  of  which  are :  Drop- 
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more,  with  its  pinetum  and  flower-garden,  both  unrivalled  in 
England ;  White  Knights,  long  celebrated  for  its  trees  and 
shrubs ;  High  Clere,  for  its  splendid  scenery,  its  general 
collection,  and  especially  its  hybrid  rhododendrons  and  azaleas; 
the  public  gardens  commenced  at  Bath  and  Bristol ;  and  the 
Bristol  Nursery.  The  Southampton  railway,  which  it  is  said 
will  be  finished  in  two  years,  will  enable  the  London  gardener 
to  visit  the  Goldworth  Arboretum,  and  the  splendid  collection 
of  American  plants  in  the  Knaphill  Nursery,  and  return  in  the 
same  day.  When  the  railroad  is  extended  from  Liverpool  to 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  the  principal  public  gardens  of  Bri- 
tain may  be  visited  in  as  many  days  as  it  now  requires  weeks. 

GARDENING     AND      RURAL      IMPROVEMENT    IN    FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES. 

All  accounts  agree,  that  gardening  is  at  present  in  a  very  low 
state  in  France.  (See  p.  461.)  Li  Belgium,  the  cultivation  of 
plants  to  be  exhibited  for  prizes  continues  to  be  pursued  with 
vigour  (see  p.  82.);  but  Frankfort,  Berlin,  Munich,  and  Vienna 
are  now,  as  they  have  been  for  several  years  past,  the  places 
where  the  enjoyments  to  be  derived  from  gardening  are  most 
highly  valued.  The  prizes  offered,  both  in  France  and  in 
Holland,  for  the  improvement  of  the  science  of  gardening  and 
of  agriculture,  are  well  deserving  notice  (see  p.  462—465.) ;  and 
also  the  comparative  view  of  the  past  and  present  state  of 
horticulture  in  Denmark  (see  p.  466.).  Li  the  United  States, 
gardening  has  received  a  temporary  check  from  the  general 
commercial  difficulties  of  the  country,  which,  however,  a  year 
or  two  will  be  sufficient  to  overcome.  In  British  America, 
we  have  noticed  (p.  467.)  a  splendid  example  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Quebec.  In  Australia,  at  Sydney,  lectures  have  been 
delivered,  and  a  book  published  on  landscape-gardening,  by  the 
late  Mr.  Shepherd;  and  the  most  beautiful  residence  in  the 
colony  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  that  of  the  late  Secretary  to  the 
Linnaean  Society,  our  early  and  much  esteemed  friend,  Alex- 
ander M'Leay.  (See  p.  587.) 

OBITUARY. 

Joseph  Sabine,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  (who,  though  not  the 
originator  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  was  undoubtedly  the 
founder  of  its  celebrity  and  usefulness),  died  in  the  course  of  the 
year ;  and  we  have  done  justice  to  his  memory  in  the  proper 
place  ;  as  we  have  to  that  of  the  eminent  botanist  Persoon  ;  of 
our  friend  M.  Fischer,  the  director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Gottingen,  generally  esteemeil  both  as  a  gardener  and  a  man  ; 
and  Mr.  Hay,  an  eminent  garden  architect,  who  has  contributed 
much  to  the  improvement  of  walled  gardens  and  liot-houses  in 
Scotland. 
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Art.  II.  Report  on  the  hardy  Fruits  for  the  Year  1837;  iviih  some 
preliminari/  Observations  on  Climate.  By  Robert  Thompson, 
Fruit-Gardener  to  the  Horticultural  Society  in  their  Garden  at 
Chiswick. 

A  VERY  remarkable  season  has  been  experienced  since  I  for- 
merly communicated  some  notices  respecting  fruits,  published 
in  your  Magazine  for  December,  1836  ;  and  a  few  remarks 
on  the  same,  and  on  resulting  consequences  as  regards  fruits, 
may  not  be  inappropriately  adduced  in  now  attempting  a  similar 
account  of  such  kinds  as  have  come  under  my  farther  observ- 
ation, as  deserving  of  particular  attention  :  such  being  made 
agreeably  to  the  permission  previously  granted  by  a  council  of 
the  Horticultural  Society  for  furnishing  those  accounts. 

The  spring  of  1836  was  late;  but  it  was  succeeded  by  three 
fine  months  up  to  September,  when  weather  more  like  that  of 
the  end  than  the  beginning  of  autumn  set  in  :  cold,  cloudy,  fre- 
quently boisterous,  and  very  wet.  Nor  were  the  hopes  realised 
that  bad  weather  coming  on  thus  early  would  soon  clear  up,  and 
be  followed  by  a  good  autumn ;  for  October  was  most  remark- 
ably cold,  with  much  rain,  and  even  frost  and  snow.  The  flowers 
of  the  dahlias  were  cut  off' by  about  4°  Fahr.  of  frost,  as  early  as 
the  4th  of  October ;  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  29th,  the  ground 
was  covered  with  snow  to  the  depth  of  3  in.  This  arrested 
vegetation  as  far  as  regarded  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  ;  and,  to 
many  species,  such  as  the  vine  and  fig,  the  action  was  more 
especially  premature  :  the  former,  where  growing  in  the  open 
ground,  had  its  leaves  green ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  its  shoots 
were  so  immature,  owing  to  the  previously  moist  and  clouded 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  that  the  pith,  in  the  course  of  the 
winter,  became  more  or  less  blackened  down  to  the  old  wood; 
and  nurserymen  found  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  sufficiently  sound 
eyes  for  the  purposes  of  propagation. 

January  and  Februaiy  last  were  not  unusually  severe.  March 
forwarded  vegetation  but  little :  it  was  even  4°  colder  than 
February  ;  and,  with  the  month  last  mentioned,  April,  notwith- 
standing the  great  difference  in  the  length  of  the  days,  was  only 
of  equal  temperature  ;  the  mean  of  the  external  air  being  as  low 
as  415°  Fahr. ;  consequently,  the  sap  of  plants,  water  being  in  it 
the  principal  constituent,  could  not  have  much  elasticity.  The  sun 
was  almost  constantly  obscured,  and  the  foliage  of  many  exotics 
acquired  a  yellow  tinge;  for,  although  plants  under  glass  could 
be  protected  from  the  cold,  yet  the  want  of  solar  light  was  not 
to  be  supplied,  or  artificially  substituted  ;  this  being  one  of  the 
desiderata  in  the  science  oi'  horlicultiu'e,  which  most  ))robably, 
will  ever  remain  so.  Owing  to  the  want  of  solar  heat,  the  range 
of  temperature  had  not  its  usual  extent;  nor  were  its  oscillations 
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sufficient  to  effect  the  usual  diurnal  transition  or  expansion  of 
the  cold  vapour  in  the  lower  stratum  of  the  atmosphere,  which, 
consequently,  remained  almost  stationary,  night  and  day.  near 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  (Influenza,  at  the  same  time,  became 
exceedingly  prevalent ;  but,  whether  originating  in,  or  being 
connected  with,  this  unusual  state  of  the  atmosphere,  although 
a  seeming  consequence,  is  not  pretended  to  be  affirmed,)  Tlie 
progress  of  vegetation  was,  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  month, 
more  effectually  arrested  than  it  was,  perhaps,  ever  known  to  be 
in  April.  From  the  steady  cold,  it  was  much  in  the  same  state 
as  a  clock,  of  which  the  pendulum  had  ceased  to  oscillate;  or 
it  was  in  a  similar  state  to  that  in  which  exotics  sometimes  are 
made  to  linger,  or  may  be  positively  destroyed,  by  ill-directed 
care ;  that  is,  their  being  kept  in  a  state  closely  apjiroaching  to 
uniform  temperature  :  for  it  would  probably  not  be  too  much 
to  affirm,  that,  if  any  species  of  vegetation,  except,  perhaps, 
some  of  the  cryptogamous  plants,  were  kept  at  an  undeviating 
temperature,  whether  high  or  low,  or  even  corresponding  witli 
the  mean  of  the  natural  climate  of  the  individual,  such  would 
eventually  die  prematurely.  Differently  constituted  species,  of 
course,  admit  not  only  of  greater  or  less  mean  temperature,  but 
also  of  a  greater  or  less  range.  Thus,  an  inhabitant  of  a  shel- 
tered situation,  in  the  bosom  of  a  wood,  whei'e  it  never  suffered 
the  full  effects  of  the  noon-day  heat,  nor  the  midnight  cold, 
would  not  thrive  if  removed  to  a  situation  where  it  would  be 
subjected  to  both  these  vicissitudes,  alongside  of  the  thriving 
productions  of  the  open  fields. 

It  would  tiierefore  appear  to  be  desirable,  if  the  range  of 
temperature  in  shady  woods,  compared  with  that  of  the  open 
country  in  the  same  latitudes,  were  better  known.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  questionable,  whether  a  single  instance  is  on  record 
of  such  being  any  where  known  at  the  present  time  ;  not  even 
within  those  tropical  forests  on  the  tops  of  which  the  sun  darts 
perpendicularly  his  fiercest  rays,  yet  cannot  penetrate  directly 
through  the  dense  foliage  to  the  thus  sheltered  vegetation  below, 
amongst  which  the  interesting  tribes  of  Orchidaceee  flourish. 

The  digression  into  which  I  have  been  led  from  some  remarks 
connected  with  the  peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  April  is, 
1  fear,  already  of  inexcusable  length  ;  and  1  can  only  hojie  to 
be  excused  for  not  directly  returning  to  my  subject  by  endeavour- 
ing to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  reader  some  farther 
observations,  which  may  be  improved  on,  so  as  to  tend,  in  some 
degree,  to  the  obviating  of  existing  difficulties  in  regard  to  cer- 
tain points  in  horticulture. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  ranges  of  temperature  of  summer  and 
winter,  and  of  day  and  night,  were  more  accurately  known  as  re- 
lates to  plants  brought  under  cultivation  ;  for  then  the  limits  of 
Vol.  XIII.  —  No.  93.  n  n 
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danger  in  this  important  respect  would  no  longer  be  matters  of 
doubt ;  they  would  become  clearly  defined,  leaving  interme- 
diately the  path  of  safely,  in  which  the  most  inexperienced  could 
scarcely  err.  It  is  true  that  many  productions,  fostered  by  the 
hand  of  Experience,  are  at  the  present  time  brought,  apparently, 
to  the  utmost  perfection ;  but,  in  other  instances,  the  same  culti- 
vator will  meet  with  repeated  failures,  without  being  able  to  ac- 
count for  such.  The  time  may  not  be  far  distant,  when  the 
question,  "  How  is  this?"  will  admit  of  an  easy  solution;  for, 
when  the  above  limits,  as  well  as  those  of  moisture  and  dryness, 
light  and  shade,  are  clearly  understood,  failures  will  be  of  rare 
occurrence ;  or,  when  they  do  occur,  will  be  referrible  to  some 
unavoidable  accident. 

If  a  wild  plant,  indigenous  to  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
were  to  be  artificially  treated,  or  committed  to  horticultural  care, 
it  would  be  found  to  live  longest  in  a  temperature  corresponding 
with  that  of  the  average  of  the  respective  seasons  of  the  climate 
of  London  ;  and  that  temperature,  or  gradations  of  temperature, 
in  which  a  plant  will  live  longest  must,  certainly,  be  the  most 
congenial.  It  might  be  made  to  grow  excessively  luxuriant  for  a 
season  or  seasons  ;  but  this  would  be  at  the  expense  of  its  vital 
powers.  For  instance,  excessive  heat  and  moisture  might  be 
applied  (I  do  not  mean  anything  like  a  tropical  heat,  but  equal 
to,  or  greater  than,  that  of  our  hottest  summers) :  an  excessive 
growth  would  be  the  consequence  ;  and,  if  continued,  the  plant 
would  ultimately  outgrow  itself ;  or  if,  previously  to  its  termination, 
the  over-exciting  causes  were  reduced  to  a  mediuui,  or  perfectly 
natural  degree  of  stimulus,  the  exhaustion  would  appear  after- 
wards by  a  less  than  medium  developement,  in  proportion  to  the 
excess  of  former  luxuriance.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  explain 
that  the  above  statement  is  to  be  understood  chiefly  as  regards 
the  climate,  and  not  other  points  of  culture  ;  nor  to  imply  that  a 
plant  will  not  thrive  better,  and  live  longer,  when  freed  from  the 
troublesome  neighbours  of  its  own  or  other  species  in  its  wild 
state.  Farther,  I  will  venture  to  say,  that,  in  four  seasons  of 
equal  temperature,  and  that  temperature  agreeing  with  the  ge- 
neral mean  of  the  climate,  the  growth  of  indiijenous  forest  trees 
will  be  greater  (other  circumstances  being  the  same)  than  in  four 
years  alternately  hot  and  cold  ;  although  thcTj  may  average  the 
same  as  the  four  of  e(juable  mean  temperature.  \i'  this  be  not 
the  case,  then  the  inference  would  be,  that  plants  have  not  been 
originally  well  adapted  for  their  respective  localities. 

The  average  heat  of  day  and  night  being  now  pretty  well 
known  in  the  climate  of  London,  throughout  every  month  in  the 
year,  and  for  a  long  series  of  years,  it  follows,  if  the  above 
statements  be  correct,  that  we  also  know  the  exact  limits  of  the 
extremes  which  all  indigenous  plants  will  safely  bear;  and   one 
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of  the  greatest  desiderata  in  horticultural  knowledge  now  is,  a 
similar  knowledge  of  all  other  climates  whence  vegetable  pro- 
ductions are  imported  for  cultivation,  in  order  that  their  range 
of  temperature  may,  in  like  manner,  be  precisely  ascertained. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  rapid  advances  of  science,  and  the 
accelerations  of  intercourse  by  steam  or  railroad  communication, 
this  must  require  a  lapse  of  years.  In  the  mean  time,  some 
approximation  might  be  attainable,  and  rendered  useful,  by 
improving  on  the  following  consitlerations. 

The  astonishing  power  which  causes  once  in  twenty-four 
hours  a  general  movement,  more  or  less,  of  the  sap  of  vegeta- 
tion, in  that  expanding  in  the  tropics,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the 
humble  inhabitants  of  the  polar  regions,  is  well  known  to  be 
derived  from  the  solar  rays.  The  effect  of  the  latter  is  more  or 
less  energetic,  according  to  the  quantity  received  by  the  surface 
of  the  earth  ;  and  this  is  regulated  by  the  greater  or  less  obliquity 
of  the  latter  to  their  direct  or  perpendicular  influence ;  or,  in 
other  words,  is  m  propo?'tioji  to  the  square  of  the  cosine  of  the 
latitude.  A  calculation  thus  deduced  would  not  be  absolutely 
correct  for  the  purposes  of  cultivation  ;  but,  it  would  certainly 
form  the  surest  basis  relatively  to  which  corrections  could  be 
made;  such  iis  the  diminution  due  to  elevation,  &c.  The  ratio 
which  the  calculation  would  bear  to  the  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer  should  then  be  ascertained ;  and,  if  it  could  be 
corroborated  by  actual  observations  made  by  this  instrument, 
at  every  10°  of  latitude,  so  much  the  better.  For  ultra-tropical 
regions  more  especially,  the  table  might  usefully  exhibit  four 
divisions  :  first,  the  temperatuie  at  the  vernal  equinox,  which 
would  be  found  lower  than  the  mean  of  the  season,  fiom  the 
earth  still  retaining  in  part  the  low  temperature  of  winter ; 
secondly,  the  temperature  at  the  autumnal  equinox,  which  would 
be,  for  the  contrary  reason,  as  much  warmer  than  the  mean  as 
the  vernal  was  colder  ;  thirdly  and  fourthly,  the  temperatures  at 
the  summer  and  winter  solstices.  These  tables  might,  also,  be 
exhibited  on  the  margins  of  isothermal  maps  ;  which,  for  greater 
accuracy,  might  contain  sections  of  the  earth's  surface  included 
by  every  15°  of  longitude;  and,  if  fifteen  pages  of  the  Gardener's 
Mai^azine  were  so  occupied,  it  would,  I  am  convinced,  form  a 
usefiil  reference  for  the  range  of  annual  temperature  :  and,  to 
make  it  still  more  complete,  a  table  might  be  subjoined  for  that 
of  the  diurnal  temperature,  nearly  which  the  plants  of  every 
latitude  naturally  undergo. 

That,  in  regard  to  cultivation,  we  ought  to  "  imitate  nature," 
is  an  expression  universally  assented  to ;  and,  that  we  cannot 
do  so  without  some  knowledge  of  her  workings,  cannot  be 
denied  ;  and  the  more  correct  that  knowledge  is,  the  more  definite 
will  be  the  aim,  and  the  greater  the  degree  of  perfection,  of  our 
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imitation,  and  proportionally  our  success.  Now,  we  know  that 
plants  naturally  experience  a  range  of  temperatiu'e:  but  this,  in 
regard  to  them,  we  cannot  perfectly  imitate;  because  it  is  only 
imperfectly  known.  That  we  hence  labour  under  a  disadvantage, 
follows  as  a  truism  ;  but,  whether  the  above  suggestions  are 
calculated  to  obviate  such,  or  to  lead  to  others  of  higher  merit, 
I  submit  to  better  judges  of  the  subject. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  coldness  of  last  spring  in  re- 
tarding the  expansion  of  buds  into  leaves  and  blossoms,  it  may  be 
stated  to  have  occasioned  a  dijHerence  of  three  or  four  weeks 
beyond  the  usual  period  in  the  generality  of  deciduous  species. 
For  example,  — 

1834.  1835.  1836.  1837. 


The  common  hawthorn  was 

in  leaf            .          _           . 

The  horscchestnut  *,  ditto    - 

March  28. 
April  8. 

April  1. 
April  12. 

March  30. 
April  24. 

April  28. 
May  3. 

The  green  gage  plum  was  in 
blossom          _          .           - 
The  May  duke  cherry,  ditto 
The  common  beech,  in  leaf  - 

March  28. 
April  18. 
May  4. 

April  8. 
April  17. 
May  10. 

April  18. 
May  1, 
May  10. 

May  3. 
May  16. 
May  13. 

It  appears,  from  the  above  periodic  differences,  that,  although 
vegetation  may  exhibit,  in  some  measure,  by  its  earlier  or  later 
developement,  the  general  state  of  the  temperature,  yet  it  will 
not  do  so  in  a  just  ratio  for  any  particular  month.  Some  species 
will  burst  forth  into  leaf  or  flower  in  consequence  of  a  few  days  of 
powerful  sun  heat;  whilst  others,  such  as  the  beech,  are  not  pos- 
sessed of  such  susceptibility  ;  a  property  which,  as  regards  many 
varieties  of  fruits,  is  in  this  climate,  with  regret,  too  well  known. 
Many  other  causes  tend  to  interfere  with  the  influence  of  atmo- 
spheric heat  in  the  developement  of  vegetation,  although  it 
must  be  allowed  to  be  the  principal  agent.  Among  others,  the 
greater  or  less  prevalence  of  rain,  in  a  warm  or  cold  state,  and, 
accordingly,  more  or  less  congenial  to  the  action  of  vegetation, 
may  be  mentioned. 

It  is  now  time  to  leave  the  month  of  April,  and  this  with  one 
remark,  that  it  was  the  coldest  of  any  corresponding  month  for 
at  least  the  last  40  years,  according  to  the  registers  published  in 
the  Transactio7is  of  the  Horticultiiral  Societi/,  and  in  Howard's 
Climate  ()f  London.  The  process  from  which  it  derived  its  name 
{aperio,  to  open)  was  chiefly  transferred  to  May  ;  and  even  then 
sharp  frosts  injured  many  of  the  blossoms.  Apricots,  peaches, 
and  even  pears  on  walls,  suffered  considerably^,  as  did  also  those 
of  the  latter  on  standards.  Cherries  were  an  abundant  crop,  as 
were  likewise  plums  and  apples.  The  summer  weather  was,  of 
course,   rendered  short   by  the  prolongation  of  the  cold  in  the 

*  The  buds  of  this  tree  burst  forth  so  rapidly  and  simultaneously,  that  it  is, 
in  conscciuence,  particularly  eligible  for  the  purpose  of  being  quoted,  in  regard 
to  the  period  of  foliation. 
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early  part;  and,  though  tolerably  fine,  yet  there  was  a  great 
deficiency  of  sun  heat  in  July  ;  consequently,  many  kinds  of 
fruits  did  not  acquire  their  perfect  flavour.  This  appears  to 
have  been  more  especially  the  case  with  all  the  summer  and 
autumn  apples.  The  long-keeping  sorts  may,  perhaps,  be  found 
to  have  benefited,  by  their  hanging  longer  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  subsequent  brighter  weather  in  October. 

Among  the  productions  of  last  season  that  have  come  under 
my  observation,  one  of  the  most  deserving  is  a  grape,  received 
into  the  collection  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  under  the  desig- 
nation of  "  seedliniT  from  bloom  raisin  :  "  it  was  ijrafted,  if 
not  exactly  after  the  mode,  yet  according  to  the  principle,  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Gowans  (see  p.  117.),  alongside  of  a  black  Ham- 
burg; and  it  ripened  nearly  a  month  earlier  than  the  latter 
sort.  The  bunch  is  as  large,  but  more  loose,  and  the  berries 
acquire  a  blacker  colour,  aiul  higher  flavour.  Its  value  as  an 
early  forcing  grape  will  hence  be  readily  appreciated. 

Several  of  the  pears  lately  raised  by  Thomas  Andrew  Knight, 
Esq.,  have  fruited  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  in 
the  present  season,  and  have  proved  excellent.  As  they  are 
hardy,  they  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended  for  trial  in  the 
northern  counties,  where  even  the  Belgic  varieties  fail.  The 
Althorp  crassane  was  exceedingly  buttery,  melting,  and  highly 
flavoured.  The  Brougham  pear  is  a  great  bearer,  and  very 
good.  The  Belmont  and  Eyewood,  excellent.  The  winter 
crassane  has  also  produced  abundantly,  and  will,  doubtless, 
prove  deserving  of  the  high  opinion  formed  of  it  last  season  by 
all  who  tasted  it:  the  flavour,  even  from  a  standard  (for  it  does 
not  seem  to  require  a  wall),  was  pronounced  fully  equal  to  that 
of  the  old  crassane,  and  with  much  less  grittiness.  These  are 
only  a  few  :  others  remain  to  be  tried  farther  in  the  winter,  and 
in  spring  ;  and  many  more  of  similar  origin  have  yet  to  be 
fruited.  This  early  notice  will,  it  is  hoped,  prove  satisfactory 
to  the  numerous  enquirers  after  these  fruits  in  the  colder  parts 
of  the  kingdom. 

Most  of  the  principal  Belgic  pears  are  now  pretty  generally 
known  ;  perhaps  the  Fondante  d'Automne  is  not  so  extensively 
distributed  as  it  ought  to  be ;  like  most  autumn  fruits,  its  per- 
fections are  not  of  long  duration,  yet  it  is  so  exceedingly  rich 
and  delicious  that  it  ought  to  be  in  every  private  collection.  It 
bears  very  well  as  a  standard.  The  Fondante  Van  Mons  is  also 
well  deserving  of  notice  ;  although  scarcely  equal  to  the  pre- 
ceding, yet  it  is  of  excellent  quality.  The  Styrian  is  beautiful, 
and  seems  worthy  of  trial  on  a  wall.  The  Nelis  d'Hiver  is  gain- 
ing favour;  it  is  rare  to  find  perfect  unanimity  of  opinion  on  the 
merits  of  fruits,  but  all  seem  to  agree  in  regard  to  the  superior 
excellence  of  this  pear.     The  Beurre  Bosc  maintains  its  cha- 
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racter  of  being  higlier  flavoured  than  the  Marie  Louise.  And 
the  latter  lias  also  another  rival  in  the  Louise  Bonne  (of  Jersey), 
particularly  in  the  north  of  England,  as  I  am  very  credibly 
informed. 

Of  Plums,  none  appear  to  exceed  in  flavour  the  Reine  Claude 
Violette.  Pond's  Seedling  is  a  very  large  and  handsome  red 
fruit,  deserving  cultivation.  The  Ickvvorth  Imperatrice,  raised 
by  Mr.  Knight,  has  frnited  for  the  first  time  in  this  garden,  and 
is  very  excellent;  it  is  rather  earlier  than  the  old  Imperatrice, 
much  larger,  and  richer.  Coe's  fine  late  red  has  been  ascertained 
to  be  the  same  as  the  St.  Martin  Rouge  of  the  French, 

A  very  handsome  plum,  grown  by  Mr.  Denyer,  and  called  by 
the  popular  name  of  Queen  Victoria,  has  been  seen.  A  notice 
of  this,  on  the  cover  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine  for  November, 
requires  some  correction.  I  must  be  understood  to  have  said 
that  it  resembled  the  red  Magnum  Bonum  only  in  size;  for,  in 
other  respects,  it  is  very  different.  It  has  most  resemblance  to 
Sharp's  Emperor  ;  and  both  have  the  peculiarity  of  a  remarkably 
tender  stone.  It  is  very  large,  roundish  oval,  red,  with  a  fine 
bloom.  It  may  be  a  distinct  sort,  or  it  may  not;  but,  however 
that  may  be,  Mr.  Denyer  acknowledges,  very  honourably,  that 
he  did  not  raise  it,  but  obtained  it  without  a  name,  and,  as  it 
deserves,  has  brought  it  into  notice. 

In  the  general  season  of  Cherries,  none  exceed  in  flavour  the 
Elton  and  Downton.  Among  a  collection  of  German  sorts, 
received  from  Dr.  Diel  of  Nassau,  there  is  one  which  deserves 
to  be  made  known  on  account  of  its  lateness  ;  for  it  was  hang- 
ing on  the  tree,  without  being  in  the  least  shrivelled,  when  the 
frost  became  severe  at  the  end  of  October.  It  was  received 
under  the  name  of  "  Biittner's  October  Sucker  Weichsel ; "  it 
is  not,  however,  a  sv/eet  chei'ry,  and  might  be  called  Biittner's 
October  Morello.  It  is,  externally  and  internally,  of  the  colour 
of  a  Morello,  but  of  a  rounder  form  ;  the  flavour  is  much  the 
same,  and  it  will,  doubtless,  be  found  to  answer  all  the  purposes 
of  the  Morello,  whilst  it  may  be  gathered  fresh  from  a  standard 
two  months  later. 


Art.  III.     An  Account   of  some  Trials  made  with  the  Leaves  of  I  lie 
common  Laurel,  for  destroying  Insects.     By  J.  H.  A. 

Having  read,  in  the  Gardetier's  Magazine^  an  account  of  a 
method  of  destroying  the  different  insects  that  infest  plants, 
taken  from  a  paper  read  before  the  Horticultural  Society,  I 
was  induced  to  give  it  a  trial,  as  the  means  stated  were  so 
simple.  I  accordingly  procured  a  quantity  of  laurel  leaves  ; 
and,  having  well  bruised  them,  spread  them  in  the  evening  on 
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the  floor  of  a  small  stove.  On  the  following  clay,  at  noon,  I 
was  surprised  to  see  all  the  young  leaves  of  some  vines  under 
the  rafters  appear  as  though  scorched  ;  and,  upon  further  ex« 
amination,  I  found  many  of  the  stove  j^lants  affected  in  the  same 
manner :  the  euphorbias,  in  a  few  days,  lost  nearly  all  their 
leaves;  and  the  gesnerias,  gloxinias,  &c.,  though  they  did  not 
lose  their  leaves-,  yet  presented  a  very  unsightly  appearance.  I 
immediately  concluded  that  this  was  caused  by  the  odour  of  the 
laurel  leaves,  and  instantly  swept  them  all  out  of  the  house  ; 
but,  to  be  sure  of  the  matter,  I  took  a  plant  of  pelargonium 
and  placed  it  under  a  hand-glass  with  a  quantity  of  the  bruised 
laurel  leaves,  and  on  the  following  morning  it  presented  precisely 
the  same  appearance  as  the  plants  in  the  stove;  which  satisfied 
me  of  the  injurious  effects  of  the  laurel  leaves  upon  vegetation, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  they  were  incapable  of  destroying  the 
mealy  bug,  which  was  the  insect  I  was  chiefly  annoyed  with.  I 
send  you  this  account,  that  you  may,  if  you  think  fit,  publish  it 
as  a  contradiction  to  the  assertion,  that  the  odour  of  laurel 
leaves  will  not  injure  plants  ;  and  thus  prevent  other  gardeners 
from  falling  into  the  same  error  that  I  have  done. 
Bromley,  Kent,  Oct.  25.  1837. 


Art.  IV.     Provincial  Horticultural  Societies. 

Bedfordshire.  —  Bedfordslilre  Open  Horticuttural  Society.  —  May  9. 
Notwithstanding  the  hitherto  unfavourable  season  for  vegetation,  the  speci- 
mens shown  were  extreme!}'  fine.  One  of  the  Brugmans/rt  sanguinea  was 
much  admired  ;  some  sticks  of  rhubarb  shown  bj-  Mr.  Webster,  about  2  ft. 
long,  also  attracted  considerable  attention.  The  best  auriculas  were  How- 
land's  Nelson,  Surpass,  and  Ringleader,  shown  by.  Mr.  H.  PuUen.  The  best 
hycacinth  -was  the  Groot  Voorst  shown  by  Mi*.  Barringer.  {Huntingdon 
Gazette,  May  13.  1837.) 

Bedford  Horticuttural  Society.  —  Aug.  4.  The  rich  collection  of  plants,  &c., 
from  the  conservatory  of  W.  H.  Whitbread,  Esq.,  attracted  great  admiration. 
The  dahlias  in  some  instances  were  particularly  fine  ;  as  were  the  carnations. 
Mr  Giddings's  seedling  yellow  picotee  was  named  by  the  chairman,  G.  Livius, 
Esq.,  the  Marchioness  of  Tavistock  ;  and  the  best  seedling  ditto  of  Mr.  True- 
love,  was  named  the  Queen.  The  gooseberries  were  very  fine.  Among  the 
prizes,  were  for  fruit,  for  the  best  pound  of  red  currants,  containing  the  least 
number  of  bunches,  Mr.  Giddings  (  21  bunches);  the  best  pound  of  white 
ditto.  Ml-.  Giddings  (27  ditto)  ;  the  best  half-pound  of  black  ditto,  containing 
the  least  number  of  berries.  Miss  Goulburn  (141)  ;  the  best  half-pound  of 
raspberries,  fewest  in  number,  stems  cut  close  to  the  calyx.  Mi-.  Pullen  (57). 
{Tlie  Beacon,  Aug.  ]2.  1837.) 

Biggteswade  Horticultural  Society.  —  May  8.  This  was  the  annual  show 
for  auriculas  and  polyanthuses.  The  best  auricula,  Howard's  Nelson,  was  shown 
by  Mr.  Pullen  ;  and  the  best  polyanthus,  Alexander,  by  Mr.  Garratt.  {Hun- 
tingdon Gazette,  May  13.  1837.) 

Berkshire.  —  Heading  Horticultural  Society. — May  18.  Among  the  plants 
exhibited  were  a  very  superb  seedling  scarlet  rhododendron  ;  a  fine  plant  of 
the  C'Hanthus  puniceus,  andoncof  Tropae'olum  tricolorum,from  the  collection  of 
W.  Stephens,  Esq.  ;  and  calceolarias  from  Purley  Hall,  &c.     The  grapes  from 
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the  gardens  of  J.  P.  AnderJon,  Esq.,  anil  James  Wheble,  Esq.,  were  exceed- 
ingly fine.  The  numerous  collections  of  flowers,  green-house  plants,  S:c., 
exhibited  by  the  various  florists  and  nurserymen  of  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood were  of  the  best  and  choicest  descriptions,  and  were  highly  ornamental. 
{Salkburij  Herald,  May  27.) 

Kingshitry  j\Iclon  Show.  —  Aug.  18.  Mr.  Whale,  gardener  at  Elcot  Park, 
won  a  prize  for  the  best-flavoured  green-flesh  melon,  making  his  150th  prize 
for  melons. 

Cambridgeshire.  —  Cambridgeshire  ILwticuUitral  Sociehj.  —  il/ay  17.  The 
pelargoniums  were  excellent,  but  there  were  no  tulips  on  account  of  the  back- 
wardness of  the  season.  The  vegetables  were  also  very  fine.  There  were 
numerous  prizes,  among  which  were  sixteen  to  cottagers. 

Cambridge  Dahlia  Show.  —  Sept.  9.  Above  1000  flowers  were  exhibited. 
Ml'.  Wiilnall  gained  the  first  prize. 

IViabeach  F/orieii/tiiral  and  Horticultural  Society.  —  June.  The  articles 
exhibited  were  not  so  numerous  as  usual. 

Cheshire.  —  Chester  Floricultura!  Society.  —  Aug.  2.  The  carnations  were 
rcmarkal)ly  fine.     The  first  prize  for  dahlias  was  won  by  Messrs.  Dickson. 

Cornwall.  —  Rrynl  Horticultural  Society  of  Cornwall.  —  JMay  24.  The 
assortment  of  apples  of  last  year's  growth  was  of  a  superior  description,  and 
appeared  to  have  been  preserved  with  great  care,  many  of  the  kinds  seeming 
as  pUuup  and  fresh  as  if  they  had  been  recently  taken  from  the  tree.  The 
show  of  flowers  was  exceedingly  good,  and  comprised  some  beautiful  varieties 
of  pelargoniums,  calceolarias,  ixias,  ranunculuses,  heartsease,  &c.  Among 
the  rare  productions  we  particularly  remarked  a  splendid  specimen,  in  flower, 
of  6'rinum  amabile,  from  the  collection  of  L.  C.  Daubuz,  Esq.  ;  and  Oncidium 
altisshnum,  from  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Bart.,  who  also  forwarded  to  the 
meeting  fourteen  diflferent  sorts  of  cactuses,  which  were  stated  to  be  part 
of  a  collection  lately  sent  to  this  country  from  Ileal  del  Monte,  by  Mr.  John 
Rule.  Several  of  the  kinds  are  believed  to  be  new,  and  their  singular 
appearance  attracted  general  notice.  We  think  it  will  be  gratifying  to  the 
members  of  the  society  to  learn  that,  in  the  course  of  another  season,  there 
is  every  probability  of  Mr.  Rule  adding  to  our  collection  some  of  the  ever- 
green oaks,  which  contribute  so  much  to  the  beauty  and  interest  of  the 
mountain  scenery  of  South  America.  The  elevated  and  cold  situations  in 
which  these  oaks  are  found,  induces  us  to  believe  that  they  may  be  success- 
fully cultivated  in  this  county.  The  vegetables  comprised  some  excellent 
samples  of  potatoes,  kiihieybeans,  asparagus,  spinach,  and  mushrooms.  In 
this  class  the  baskets  exhibited  by  market-gardeners,  as  well  as  by  cottagers, 
were  very  superior,  and  deserving  of  great  praise.  In  indigenous  botany,  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  plant  of  Primula  farinosa,  which  has  been  added 
to  the  Cornish  flora  by  Mrs.  T.  Grylls  of  Cardynham,  who  discovered  it 
lately  growing  near  Bodmin.  The  nurserymen's  show  in  the  card-room 
attracted  particular  attention.  We  were  much  gratified  in  beholding  the 
splendid  bloom  of  pelargoniums,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Rendle,  Union  Road, 
Plymouth.  Among  his  collection  we  particularly  noticed  Rendle's  Alarm, 
one  of  his  seedlings  of  18.36  ;  we  think  this  flower  is  very  much  superior  to 
Perfection,  owing  to  its  beautiful  form,  the  fine  dark  spot,  and  the  splendid 
white  centre.  Rendle's  Mountain  Sylph  we  also  noticed  ;  this  flower  is 
beyond  doubt  the  finest-formed  white  pelargonium  now  in  cidtivation.  yVmong 
other  specimens  of  flowers,  we  were  much  struck  with  the  splendour  and 
imique  beauty  of  Schizauthus  Rendli«//«.  iMr.  Pontey,  of  the  Plymouth 
Nursery,  had  a  fine  display  of  pelargoniums,  and  also  a  very  choice  collection 
of  ericas  and  New  Holland  plants.  Among  his  general  collection  we  noticed 
a  s[)lendid  show  of  tulips,  ranunculuses,  anemones ;  a  most  select  collection  of 
heartsease  ;  also  ixias,  and  a  splendid  amaryllis  of  the  hybrid  kind,  raised  by 
himself.  We  also  observed  from  the  nursery  of  Mr.  James  Paull,  of  Gram- 
pound,  some  fine  kahnias,  azaleas,  ledums,  and  rhododendrons,  which  sold 
well.     (The  West  Bril'w,  May  26.  18.37.) 
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July  19.  Sir  Charles  Lemon  in  his  speech  first  noticed  some  of  the 
finest  plants  exhibited  ;  he  next  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the 
I)roduce  of  the  cottage  gardens.  In  this  most  interesting  department,  great 
exertions  had  evidently  been  made  ;  and  the  result  might  fairly  be  placed 
in  competition  with  the  productions  of  those  who  had  greater  opportimities. 
Sir  Charles  also  announced  to  the  meeting  that  two  cases  of  plants  had  been 
received  from  Dr.  Wallich,  as  an  acknowledgement  of  their  having  elected 
him  an  honorary  member  of  the  societ}-.  He  regretted  to  say  that  only  a 
few  of  the  plants  had  survived  the  voyage,  but  among  them  were  some 
Epiphytes  of  great  rarity.  They  are  now  being  taken  care  of  at  Carclew, 
until  the  committee  determine  how  they  are  to  be  disposed  of  among  the 
members.  Sir  C.  L.  then  read  the  form  of  an  address  to  Her  Majest}^ 
requesting  that  she  would  condescend  to  become  the  Patroness  of  the  Society, 
which  was  carried  unanimously.  The  secretary  then  read  the  list  of  prizes 
awarded,  which  were  very  numerous.     {The  West  Briton,  July  21.  18.37.) 

October  4.  This  M-as  the  last  exhibition  for  the  season.  The  flowers  were 
very  fine,  particularly  the  dahlias,  fuchsias,  calceolarias,  marigolds,  and 
German  asters.  The  supply  of  stove  plants  was  small.  The  fruit  exhibited 
included  many  excellent  varieties  of  apples,  pears,  pines,  melons,  and  grapes  ; 
and  there  were  a  few  fine  raspberries  and  strawberries.  The  productions  of 
the  cottagers,  especially  their  cabbages,  onions,  potatoes,  and  carrots,  as  well 
as  several  large  and  well  assorted  nosegays,  were  superior  to  those  of  any 
former  exhibition,  and  excited  great  approbation.  A  number  of  rare  and 
beautiful  plants  were  exhibited ;  and  the  collection  of  dried  plants  shown  by 
Miss  Warren,  consisting  of  ninety-one  species,  many  of  which  were  pecular  to 
this  county,  called  forth  general  admiration.  At  two  o'clock  E.  W.  W. 
Pendarves,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  addressed  the  company 
in  an  appropriate  speech.  After  pointing  out  such  objects  as  appeared  n:ost 
worthy  of  attention,  Mr.  Pendarves  mentioned  that,  about  two  years  ago,  Mr. 
T.  A.  Knight,  who  was  president  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  England, 
on  making  enquiry  in  the  London  markets,  found  the  greater  supply  of  early 
potatoes  was  furnished  from  Penzance  and  its  neighbourhood.  iVIr,  Knight 
had  made  some  experiments  in  early  potatoes,  which  he  found  extremely 
successful,  and  had  given  him  some  sorts,  which  he  (Mr.  P.)  had  cultivated. 
Sir  Charles  Lemon  had  some  last  year,  which  he  had  also  cultivated,  and  he 
had  in  his  hand  some  notes  on  potatoes  received  from  INIi-.  Knight,  drawn  up 
by  Mr.  Booth,  the  gardener  of  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  that  he  would  read  to 
them.  The  honourable  gentleman  then  read  the  following  account  of  the 
produce  of  J.Ir.  Knight's  potatoes  :  —  "  No.  2.  A  very  earl3  and  productive 
sort,  of  dwarf  growth;  weight  when  planted,  10  lb.,  weight  of  produce  1271b. 
The  sets  were  placed  whole  at  G  in.  from  centre  to  centre,  9  in.  deep,  with 
spaces  of  27  in.  between  the  rows.  The  rate  of  increase  is  12}  to  1,  or  488^ 
bushels,  (each  of  74  lb.  per  acre.)  No.  4.  This  is  also  an  early  variety,  but 
not  so  productive  as  the  above  sort ;  weight  when  planted  G  lb.,  weight  of 
produce  67  lb.  ;  whole  sets  placed  as  those  above,  with  spaces  of  2  ft. 
between  the  rows.  Rate  of  increase  11  to  1,  or  182  bushels  per  acre. 
No.  5.  This  is  also  an  early  sort  ;  weight  when  planted  7  lb.,  weight  of 
produce  GO  lb.,  or  1 63^  bushels  per  acre.  No.  6.  Equally  early  with  the 
preceding ;  sets  placed  as  those  of  the  above  sort,  with  spaces  of  18  in. 
between  the  rows  ;  weight  when  planted  6  lb.,  weight  of  produce  53  lb. 
nearly  9  to  1  increase,  or  144  bushels  per  acre.  No.  8.  Mr.  Knight  said  that 
this  variety  afforded  (in  the  year  1835)  a  produce  annually,  and  equivalent 
to  28  tons  per  statute  acre;  weight  when  planted  this  season  10  lb.,  weight 
of  produce  1431b.  Licrease  14  to  1,  or  425  bushels  per  acre.  No.  16. 
Downton  Yam.  This  is  a  very  strong-growing  sort,  fit  for  field  culture. 
Mr.  Knight  says  it  is  excellent  in  spring,  and  the  early  part  of  summer  ;  weight 
when  planted  5  lb.,  weight  of  produce  52  lb.  Whole  tul)ers  placed  at  6  in. 
from  centre  to  centre,  9  in.  deep,  with  spaces  of  3  ft.  between  the  rows. 
Increase  10  to  1,  or  850  bushels  per  acre.     Yellow  Kidney.     Weight  when 
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planted,  10 lb.,  ■weight  of  produce,  1161b.;  placed  the  same  distance,  and 
depth  as  those  above,  with  spaces  of  27  in.  between  the  rows.  Produce  at 
the  rate  of  506  bushels  per  acre.  The  above  varieties  of  potatoes  were 
planted  upon  a  newly  trenched  border,  where  a  large  quantity  of  the  subsoil 
had  been  turnctl  up  and  mixed  with  the  surface  soil  ;  had  the  ground  been 
richer,  I  have  no  doidit  the  crop  would  have  been  much  larger.  The  sorts 
were  i)lanted  with  whole  sets,  which  I  find  produces  a  much  greater  quantity 
of  small  tubers  than  when  cut  potatoes  are  planted.  Numerous  prizes  were 
given  for  c\dtivated  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables  ;  and  also  for  every  plant 
belonging  to  the  British  Flora,  but  not  hitherto  known  to  grow  in  Cornwall, 
of  which  satisfactory  evidence  can  be  given,  that  it  has  been  foinid  in  a 
Cornish  locality  (£rica  cinerea  var.  monstrosa)  found  in  the  woods  at 
Carclew  by  Mr.  Lewis  Fox,  Perranwharf.  For  the  best  collection  of  dried 
Cornish  plants,  to  supply  those  wanted  for  the  Hortus  Siccus,  to  Mr.  C.  A. 
Johns,  Helston,  of  which  eight  have  been  now  first  found  in  Cornish  localities. 
For  the  best  collection  of  dried  plants,  not  peculiar  to  Cornwall,  for  the 
general  Herbarium,  to  Miss  Warren.  For  the  best  collection  of  Cryptoga- 
mous  jilants,  to  Mr.  William  Lobb,  Feock  ;  these  are  beautifully  dried,  and 
apparently  very  perfect  specimens.  A  very  beautiful  collection  of  dried 
plants,  presented  by  Mr.  Kogers,  containing  many  excellent  specimens  of  the 
most  rare  plants  of  Great  Britain,  and  more  than  fifty  that  were  wanted  for 
their  Herbarium.  In  the  card-room  there  was,  as  usual,  a  large  and  beautiful 
display  ol'  flowers,  chiefly  dahlias,  by  Mr.  Fox  of  Penzance,  Mr.  Pontcy  of 
I'lymouth,  anil  Mr.  Veitch  of  Exeter,  nurserymen.  Mr.  William  Kendle, 
of  the  Union  Road  Nursery,  Plymoutli,  as  usual,  exhibited  a  grand  display  of 
dahlias,  and  other  flowers  ;  the  dahlias  were  really  splendid,  comprising  all 
the  newest  and  best  sorts  at  present  in  cultivation.  One  named  Phidias,  was 
very  peculiar,  being  striped  and  mottled  with  deep  red  and  yellow,  in  the 
■way  of  a  carnation  :  and  a  splendid  seedling  named  "  Rendle's  Glory  of 
Plymouth  ;"  it  is  the  exact  form  of  Springfield's  Rival,  but  much  larger, 
having  a  clear  white  ground,  with  a  deej)  edging  of  purple.  Mr.  Rendle  also 
exliil)ited  some  good  specimens  of  several  new  flowering  plants,  among  which 
was  Terbena  Axranidna  (which,  we  believe,  is  the  first  specimen  exhibited 
in  England),  a  very  desirable  plant  to  the  flower  garden  ;  it  is  a  shrubby 
variety,  like  V.  TweeAwna,  but  the  colour  is  of  a  deep  purple,  and  it  has 
a  beautiful  downy  foliage.     {The  West  Briton,  Oct.  6.  18.37.) 

St.  Columh  Cottage  Gardening  Socirtj/.  —  Sept.  26.  The  room  for  the 
exhibition  of  the  vegetables,  by  the  cottagers,  was  neatly  and  tastefully 
decorated  with  arches  of  laurel  covered  with  flowers,  the  gift  of  Captain 
Rogers,  R.  N.,  who  has  taken  a  warm  interest  in  the  welfare  of  this  society  ; 
and  in  an  adjoining  room  were  laid  out  some  very  fine  fruits  and  vegetables 
from  the  gardens  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  among 
which  were  some  choice  cherries,  currants,  and  apples,  from  the  Rev.  J. 
Trefusis  ;  some  fine  grapes,  from  Mr.  E.  George,  of  Trewan  ;  some  very  large 
turnips  from  ]\L-,  Geake  ;  and  some  good  specimens  of  the  white  stone 
turnijjs  from  Mr.  S.  Tabb.  This  room  was  filled  with  beautiful  and  mag- 
nificent bou()uets  of  flowers  and  plants,  kindly  sent  from  Carnanton,  Treken- 
ning,  and  the  Parsonage.  The  doors  were  thrown  open  at  tvselve,  when  the 
room  was  immediately  filled  ;  and  at  one  o'clock  Captain  Rogers  was  unani- 
mously called  to  the  chair  :  who,  in  a  short,  but  able  speech  addressed  the 
meeting.  The  suggestions  and  advice  which  he  gave  the  cottagers  were  truly 
good,  as  well  as  the  wish  expressed  by  him  and  the  connnittee  in  their  report, 
for  the  aid  and  assistance  of  the  farmers  and  landowners,  not  merely  by  giving 
their  subscriptions,  but  also  by  allotting  land  to  the  cottagers  for  cultivation. 
The  Rev.  H.  Stoneman,  and  Humphry  Williams,  Esq.,  then  addressed  the 
meeting,  expressing  similar  sentimenls  ;  after  which  .1.  B.  Collins,  Esq.,  the 
secretary,  read  the  report  (whii  h  expressed  the  wish  of  the  committee,  that 
the  adjacent  parishes  might  be  induced  to  join  it),  and  a  long  list  of  prizes. 
(Ibid.) 
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Cumberland. — Whitehaven  Horticultural  Show.  —  Mai/  11.  The  auriculas 
were  good,  being  not  much  inferior  to  any  of  the  Society's  previous  ex- 
hibitions ;  in  green-house  jjUints  there  was  a  visible  falling  off;  but  in  the 
more  useful,  or  vegetable  department,  embracing  cucumbers,  cabbages,  broccoli, 
rhubarb,  S:c.,  the  display  far  exceeded  expectation.  The  dessert  and  kitchen 
apples  were  as  good  as  when  taken  from  the  trees,  and  the  former  still  retained 
their  wonted  flavour.  Mr.  R.  Elliot  won  both  the  prizes  for  the  best  pan  of 
auriculas,  to  consist  of  one  flower  of  each  class.  Among  the  vegetables  were 
some  new  potatoes  by  T.  Falco,  Esq.  (^Cumberland  Pacquet,  May  16.  18.37.) 

June  8.  The  tulips  were  by  far  the  best  ever  exhibited  at  Whitehaven. 
The  bouquet  of  Mrs.  Solomon,  of  Roseneath ;  that  of  Mr.  Gaitskell,  of  Hall 
Santon  ;  the  plants  of  Mr.  Thornthwaite,  of  Keswick  ;  and  the  pelargoniums 
of  Mr.  Miller  ;  were  very  fine.  Pansies  were  in  great  variety  and  in  as  great 
perfection.  The  kitchen  apples  of  John  Harrison,  Esq.,  and  the  potatoes  of 
Mr.  R.  Elliot  were  greatly  admired.    {Ibid.,  June  1.3.) 

August  17.  It  was  somewhat  too  late  for  carnations,  still  the  show  of  these 
flowers  was  very  good.  The  exhibition  of  dahlias  was  unprecedentedly  large, 
and  far  exceeded  any  previous  show  in  splendoiu"  and  variety.  In  green- 
house and  stove  plants  there  was  a  falling  ofl^'as  compared  with  some  previous 
exhibitions.  Fruit  of  all  kinds  was  particularly  fine.  Among  the  prizes  were 
the  following  :  —  Carnations  :  Scarlet  bizarre.  Gird's  Grand  Monarch,  Mr.  W. 
Gird  ;  purple  bizarre,  William  Sawyers,  Mr.  H.  Gird  ;  purple  flake.  Gird's 
Mary  Gircl,  Mr.  H.  Gird.  Picotees  :  Purple,  Hufton's  Miss  Emma,  and 
Boothman's  Princess  Victoria,  Mi*.  W.  Gird.  Among  the  fruit  were  cur- 
rants, half  a  pound  in  the  fewest  bunches  :  Red,  Mr.  Elliot,  60  bunches  ; 
white,  41  bunches.  Gooseberries,  heaviest  :  White,  Mr.  Ellwood,  12  dwts.  ; 
green,  Mr.  Ellwood,  10  dwts..  Apples  of  1835  and  1836  Miss  Crosthwaite 
(Fisher's  Green)  ;  apples,  Mr.  R.  Elliot  (Carlisle  codlin).  Calceolarias,  eight 
varieties,  Mr.  Randleson  ;  Fuchsk  Thompson/,  Mr.  A.  Spittall.  (Ibid.,  Aug.) 

Derbyshire.  —  Derbi/  and  Derbi/shire  Floricultural  and  Horticultural  So- 
ciety.—  August  15.     This  show  was  for  carnations  and  picotees. 

Chesterfield  Horticultural  Societi/.  —  Mai/  16.  This  show  was  for  auriculas, 
and  hyacinths  ;  but  thei-e  were  also  numerous  specimens  of  fruit  and 
vegetables. 

Devonshire. —  The  Roi/al  Devon  and  Cornwall  Botanical  and  Horticultural 
Society.  —  May  18.  The  plants,  &c.,  were  tastefully  arranged  on  benches 
erected  in  the  centre  and  by  the  side  of  the  spacious  room,  and  the  upper  end 
was  decorated  with  evergreens,  flowers,  &:c.,  in  a  style  and  splendour  which 
displayed  much  taste  and  ingemiit}'.  Among  the  prizes  were  one  to  Mr.  J. 
Walter,  Plympton,  for  apples  of  18.35  ;  and  others,  to  Mr.  Noah  Barry,  Port 
Eliot,  for  lemons  and  citrons  ;  to  Mr.  Burge,  Coffleet,  for  ginger. 

The  display  from  the  nurseries  of  Mr.  Rendle,  Mr.  Pontey,  and  Mi".  Wood, 
added  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  exhibition.  Among  the  pelargoniums  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Rendle  were  his  seedlings.  Alarm,  and  Mountain  Sylph.  Alarm 
resembles  Perfection,  it  being  equally  as  good  in  form,  deeper  colour,  a  finer 
spot,  and  free  bloomer.  Mountain  Sylph  is  as  round  as  a  crown,  and  nearly 
the  same  size  with  a  fine  dark  spot.  We  could  only  recognise  among  the 
group  four  old  acquaintances  ;  viz.  Perfection,  Gem,  Bellissima,  and  Queen 
Bess.  The  ericas  were  in  profusion,  upwards  of  a  hundred  varieties  in 
full  bloom.  Among  the  annuals  was  Schiziinthus  Rendli««ff,  the  colour  of 
which  is  of  a  deep  purple  with  a  fine  white  and  yellow  centre,  with  large  dark 
brown  spots.  The  various  gold  and  silver  Society's  medals,  which  had  been 
awarded  to  Mr.  Rendle,  were  suspended  near  the  various  plants.  Mr.  Pontey 
sent  five  collections  of  stove  and  green-house  plants  ;  a  superb  collection  of 
Cape  ericas,  upwards  of  fifty  species  in  full  bloom  ;  and  twenty-four  pelar- 
goniums of  great  beauty.    (Plymouth  Weekly  Journal,  May  25.) 

Devon  and  Exeter  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society.  —  May  12.  Of  fruits 
there  were  but  very  few  specimens,  consisting  of  strawberries,  citrons,  and 
apples,  the  long  continuance  of  cold  having  delayed  the  ripening   process. 
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The  vegetables  were  highly  creditable  to  the  cottagers,  who  have  wonderfully 
improved  in  the  practice  of  horticulture  since  the  establishment  of  this  very 
useful  societv-  The  following  choice  plants  from  Mi*.  Veitch's  nursery  re- 
ceived the  particular  approval  of  the  judges: — Terbena  Tweedic/^rt,  Clianthus 
puniceus,  C'lcmatis  aziireus  grandiflorus,  and  Oncidium  bifolium  ;  and,  from 
Mr.  Hewitt's  gardens,  Brugmansi«  sanguinca,  a  seedling  heartsease,  a  superb 
/^hodotlendron  caucasicum,  and  a  collection  of  ericas  and  cactuses.  (77/e 
Wcslcrn  Lumiiian/,  May  15.  1837.) 

Sept.  14-.  The  show  of  fruit,  plants,  and  vegetables  was  very  fine.  At  two 
o'clock  N.  Down,  Esq.,  took  the  chair;  and  in  the  course  of  his  address  ob- 
served, that  "  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  humble  cottager  has  been 
considered  by  the  committee  a  subject  of  so  much  importance,  that  a  consider- 
able shaVe  of  their  time  and  attention  has  been  devoted  to  this  interesting 
branch  of  our  exhibitions  ;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  many  persons  of 
this  class  have  been  reclaimed  from  habits  of  profligacy  and  intemperance,  by 
the  various  rewards  and  encouragements  which  have  been  offereil  by  us  for 
the  promotion  of  industry,  and  by  the  useful  and  practical  treatises  on  garden- 
ing which  we  have  dispersed  among  them."  In  accordance  with  this  feeling, 
arnong  the  prizes,  were  the  following  awarded  to  cottagers  for  personal  merit : 
—  To  the  cottager  or  labourer  with  small  weekly  wages,  who  has  reared  the 
largest  family  in  habits  of  industry,  without  parochial  assistance :  1/.  10,v.  to 
David  Pain,  of  8a!tash,  76  years  of  age,  reared  ten  children.  To  the  cottager 
or  labourer  with  small  weekly  wages,  who  cultivates  his  garden  in  a  superior 
manner,  the  interior  of  whose  cottage  displays  the  greatest  neatness  and 
economy,  and  whose  children  are  educated  in  habits  of  industry  and  sobriety  : 
10.S-.  to  John  Davis,  Elbarton.  To  the  servant  in  the  rural  districts  who  has 
remained  the  largest  number  of  years  in  the  service  of  the  same  master  or 
mistress,  and  whose  conduct  has  been  exemplary :  1/.  to  Robert  Pawley,  of 
St.  Stephens  by  Saltash,  4-0  years'  service.  (P/j/moiil/i  Herald,  Sept.  16.  1837.) 

Devonshire  Floral  Society.  —  Alai/  4.  Among  the  contributors,  Mrs.  Wells, 
of  Cowley  House,  sent  some  magnificent  specimens,  of  which  were  the  Tro- 
pae^olum  "tricolorum,  Clianthus  coccineus,  and  Kennedys  coccinea  :  also  a  very 
line  collection  of  roses.  J.  B.  Sanders,  Esq.,  exhibited  a  splendid  specimen  of 
ylcacia  armata  and  a  fine  collection  of  green-house  plants.  Luke  Ponsford, 
Esq.,  a  magnificent  collection  of  auriculas.  S.  T.  Kekewich,  Esq.,  a  splendid 
seedling  cactus,  a  collection  of  pansies,  and  a  fine  seedling  mimulus.  J.  J. 
Tanner,  Esq.,  a  most  beautiful  collection  of  single  anemones.  R.  Walker, 
Esq.,  a  rich  self-coloured  auricula,  and  a  very  singular  white  polyanthus. 
Some  fine  specimens  of  pelargoniums  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Meggs,  Rowe, 
and  Newbury.  Mr.  R.  Webber,  seedling  polyanthus  of  great  beauty.  Mr. 
Veitch,  of  the  Killerton  and  INIount  Radford  nurseries,  had  a  most  splendid 
collection  of  plants,  amongst  which  were  a  very  beautiful  new  (.'hinese  azalea, 
with  variegated  flowers  of  the  purest  white  and  pink  ;  this  plant  has  never 
before  bloomed  in  this  county,  and  v/as  quite  a  centre  of  attraction.  In  the 
same  collection  we  noticed  some  superb  ericas,  and  some  very  fine  auricu- 
las, and  a  white  Tropae'olum  tricolorum,  with  from  500  to  GOO  flowers,  wliich 
had  the  first  and  second  prizes  awarded  them. 

In  Mr.  C.  Sclater's  choice  collection  we  observed  Camell  V/  japonica  var. 
eximia,  a  fine  red  and  very  large  and  double  seedling  amaijUis,  beautifully 
striped  and  veined  with  rich  dark  crimson.  Mr.  Charles  Hewett  exhibited  a 
highly  creditable  collection  of  Cape  ericas.  (Freeman's  Excler  Flying  Post, 
May  "11.) 

Sept.  21.  The  sliow  of  plants  and  flowers  were  not  on  so  large  a  scale  as 
on  former  occasions  ;  but  the  dahlias,  the  principal  object  of  attraction,  were  of 
a  very  superior  description.  Among  the  prizes  was  one  for  an  ornamental 
ilesig'n,  a  pheasant  made  of  flowers,  to  Mr.  Webber.  (Ibid.,   Sept.  28.)  _ 

Taunton  and  West  Somerset  Horticultural  Society.  —  May  19.  This  was 
the  fi''«t  meeting  of  this  society.  The  company  was  respectable,  but  not 
numerous.     There  was  a  very  fine  show  of  plants.     Amongst  the  gentlemen's 
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gardeners,  Mr.  Duncan,  the  excellent  and  scientific  gardener  to  TJ.  F.  Beau- 
champ,  Esq.,  gained,  and  deservedly,  the  greatest  number  of"  prizes.  Amongst 
the  nurserymen,  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  prizes  were  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Hannnoud  and  Stephens.  The  most  striking  specimen  in  the  room  was  their 
Calceolaria  splendida,  raised  by  them  last  year.  This  remarkable  plant  had 
on  it  nearly  200  flowers,  and  was  universally  admitted  to  be  the  finest  that 
has  been  shown  in  Taunton.  It  was  sent  off  to  London  immediately  after 
the  show,  to  be  exhibited  in  Messrs.  Flannagan  and  Nutting's  shop,  Mansion- 
House  Street.  Messrs.  Hammond  and  Stephens  also  exhibited  two  very 
large  plants  of  Tropa;\ilum  tricolorum,  one  of  which  measured  10ft.  in  height 
and  4-  ft.  in  width.  Mi'.  Veitch  had  also  a  beautiful  small  plant  of  the  same, 
but  more  full}'  in  flower,  which  was  truly  splendid.  The  show  was  also  much 
indebted  to  Mr.  Veitch  for  many  other  new  and  beautiful'  creeping  plants. 
]VL-.  Young  obtained  a  prize  for  a  fine  collection  of  heaths,  which  were  much 
admired  and  formed  one  of  the  most  interesting  objects  in  the  room.  (Somer- 
set Countif  Gazette,  May  20.) 

Sept.  22.  Among  the  prizes  were  for  nurserjiiien,  Hammond  and  Stevens, 
dalilias,  bouquet  of ;  collection  of ;  seedling  dahlias  ;  hardy  annuals  ;  each  the 
first  prize.  John  Young,  ericas,  extra  prize  ;  green-house  plants,  roses,  orna- 
mental basket  of  cut  flowers  ;  ditto  of  hardy  plants  ;  bouquet  of  dahlias  ;  star 
of  dahlias  ;  each  the  first  prize.  Webber  and  Pierce,  dahlias,  awarded  the 
first  prize  ;  but  afterwards  withdrawn,  in  consequence  of  their  being  brought 
after  time.    {Western  Flying  Post,  Oct.  2.  18.37.) 

Dorsetshire.  —  Sherborne  and  Yeovil  Horticiilturctl  Societi/.  —  April  26. 
Among  the  plants,  we  noticed  a  fine  and  venerable  Cyclamen  persicum,  the 
property  of  Mr.  Wellington,  of  Yeovil  ;  its  size  and  beauty  attracted  great 
attention,  which  was  not  abated  from  the  fact  that  it  had  been  in  its  owner's 
possession  for  the  last  forty  years.  The  plants  from  Leweston  and  from 
Compton  House  were  very  numerous,  and  many  of  them  exceedingly  rare 
and  beautiful.  They  were  admirably  arranged  in  tiers  above  the  floor  on  op- 
posite sides  of  the  room,  and  certainly  struck  the  spectator  with  admiration, 
both  on  entering,  and  after  he  had  succeeded  in  reaching  the  centre  of  the 
room,  where  both  collections  could  be  viewed  to  very  great  advantage. 
Among  the  prizes  were  the  following,  for  articles  of  superior  merit,  not  speci- 
fied :  —  To  Mr.  Spong,  for  mimuli  in  variety,  Collinsia  bi color,  Nemophila 
insignis,  and  Clianthus  puniceus  ;  and  to  Mr.  Wayman,  for  Brugmans/fl.  (  The 
Western  Fli/ing  Post,  May  1.  1837.) 

Juli/  19.  On  no  former  occasion  was  the  display  excelled.  The  company 
were  highly  pleased  with  the  arrangements  of  the  committee  of  management, 
who  very  properly  divided  the  exhibition  into  three  classes  ;  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  flowers,  appropriating  a  room  to  each  class.  Among  the  prizes  awarded 
were  some  to  Mr.  Clarke,  gardener  to  Wyndham  Goodden,  Esq.,  for  the  best 
pine-apple,  the  best  melon,  the  best  raspberries,  the  best  gooseberries,  heaviest, 
and  best  flavoured,  for  extra  peas,  and  for  extra  cockscombs ;  and  otiiers  to 
Mr.  Spong,  gardener  to  Robert  Gordon,  Esq.,  for  the  best  black  grapes,  for 
the  best  nectarines,  for  the  best  lettuces,  for  the  best  roses,  for  the  best  stove 
plants,  and  for  the  best  cockscombs.  Among  the  nurserymen  Mr.  J,  Da- 
vison, of  Sherborne,  exhibited  fine  specimens  of  green-house  and  stove  plants, 
&c.  From  Harris's  nursery  gardens  of  Upway  there  was  a  splendid  col- 
lection ;  among  which  were  some  mottled  balsams,  Fiichs/«  mutabilis,  grandi- 
flora  (new),  100  different  sorts  of  roses,  and  100  splendid  varieties  of  pansies. 
Mr.  Joim  Young,  of  Taunton,  exhibited  a  splendid  collection  of  Cape  heaths, 
which  appeared  one  mass  of  bloom.  Lucombc,  Pince,  and  Co.,  nurscr\ men, 
Exeter,  exhibited  a  very  splendid  collection  of  plants,  &c.,  and  amongst  which 
we  particularly  noticed  the  followinii :  —  Oncidium  papilio  and  several  other 
of  the  Orchidaceae,  i\"epenthes  distillatoria,  many  very  fine  specimens  of 
ericas,  three  very  splendid  new  pelargoniums,  with  many  other  choice  plants  j 
in  one  of  their  stoves  they  have  a  magnificent  specimen  of  Alusa  Caven^ 
dish«,  fruiting  in  the  very  highest  state  of  perfection,  {Ibid,,  July  24.) 
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Sept.  27.  The  arrangements  in  the  floricultural  department  were  beautiful, 
and  the  collection  comprised  the  choicest  specimens  in  dahlias,  German  asters, 
orchideous  plants,  green-house  plants,  coxcombs,  balsams,  and  tender  annuals. 
The  display  of  fruits  was  of  the  first  description ;  and  numerous  were  the 
competitors  under  this  head.  The  show  of  vegetables  was  also  very  fine,  and 
conferretl  great  merit  on  the  producers.  Amongst  the  fruit  produced  was  a 
beautiful  netted  cantaloupe  melon,  from  the  garden  of  E.  Murly,  Esq.,  of 
Crewkerne,  weighing  1 1  lb.  9  oz.  From  the  garden  of  Messrs.  Webber  and 
Pierce,  of  Merriot,  were  exhibited  some  fine  specimens  of  plants  and  cut 
flowers ;  among  which  we  noticed  the  Passiflora  Y,onAomdna,  verbenas  in 
great  variety,  and  a  splendid  collection  of  dahlias,  inchiding  every  new  variety, 
with  some  fine  specimens  of  their  own  raising.  Mr.  George  Parsons,  nursery- 
man at  Stalbridge,  exhibited  a  box  of  dahlias,  which  was  generally  admired. 
{Western  Flijing  Post,  Oct.  2.) 

Durham.  —  South  Durham  Horticultural  Soc'wtij.  —  Aug.  3.  Among  the 
prizes  awarded  were  the  following:  —  Best  bunch  white  grapes  to  Jos.  Cummings, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Hogg,  of  Norton  ;  best  green-flesh  melon  to  Thomas  Banks, 
gardener  to  Mr.  Hustler,  of  Acklam ;  best  red -flesh  melon  to  Mr.  Stephenson, 
gardener  to  Mr.  Pease,  M.P.  {Durham  Chronicle,  Aug.  18.) 

Essex.  —  South  Esse.v  Horticultural  and  Floricultural  Socieit/.  —  .lull/  20. 
This  exhibition  was  held  in  Wanstead  Park.  A  fine  specimen  of  t'hama>'rops 
humilis,  from  the  garden  of  J.  J.  Lyster,  Esc].,  and  a  collection  of  orchideous 
plants  from  that  of  J.  Alcard,  Esq.,  were  very  much  admired.  {Gardener's 
Gazette,  Aug.  2U.) 

Colchester  Floricultural  and  Horticultural  Societij.  —  Aug.  Mr.  W.  Cant 
gained  the  first  prize  for  pelargoniums.    {Ibid.) 

Hadleigh  Horticultural  and  Floricultural  Societt/.  —  Juli/.  This  was  the 
first  meeting  of  the  society.  The  exhibition  of  fruit  and  flowers  was  ex- 
cellent, and  numerous  prizes  were  awarded.  {{I/jid.,  July  22.) 

Wingham  Horticultural  and  Floricultural  Societi).  —  July  21.  Was  very  nu- 
merously attended.    {Ibid.,  Aug.) 

Gloucestershire.  —  Bristol  Horticultural  Societi/.     Aug.  3.  —  Here  was  a 

splendid  display  of  fruit,  and  also  of  carnations,  picotees,  and  dahlias.    {Ibid.) 

Cheltenham  Horticultural  and  Floricultural  Society.  —  Sej)t.  5.     The  dahlias 

were  very  fine,  as  were  the  grapes.      Mrs.  Oldham  won  the  first  prize  for 

flowers.    {Ibid.,   Sept.) 

Cirencester  Horticultural  Association.  — June  30.  From  the  backwardness  of 
the  season  there  was  not  so  large  a  supply  of  roses  and  pinks  as  usual ;  of  other 
flowers  there  was  a  good  show.  The  visiters  were  indebted  to  Mr.  William 
(iregory  and  Mr.  A.  Smith  for  a  supply  of  various  plants  and  flowers,  and  also 
to  Aliss  Smith  for  three  baskets  of  flowers,  very  tastefully  arranged.  Among 
the  prizes  was  one  for  roses,  first  prize,  Charles  Lawrence,  Esq.  {Gloucester 
Journal,  July  8.  1837.) 

Kingscote  Horticultural  Societi/.  —  Juli/  4,  The  productions  (including 
those  of  the  cottagers)  were  excellent,  considering  the  dearth  which  has  ex- 
isted for  the  last  three  weeks.  Among  the  prizes  were  ranunculuses  and  pinks, 
Mr.  Pillans ;  roses,  best  of  any  colour,  Mr.  Smart;  pelargoniums,  Mr.  Pillans. 
{Ibid.) 

Hampshire. —  Hampshire  Horticultural  Society.  March.  The  exhibition 
compriseil  a  handsome  stand  of  flowers,  with  apples  and  vegetables,  from  Sir 
Thomas  Baring,  Bart. ;  a  capital  collection  of  green-house  plants,  from  the 
llev.  G.  C.  Rashleigh  ;  Neapolitan  violets  from  J.  Fleming,  Esq. ;  a  large 
collection  of  stove  and  green-house  plants,  with  a  large  assortment  of  apples 
and  pears,  from  the  llev.  Mr.  Beadon  ;  a  variety  of  apples,  asparagus,  and  mush- 
rooms, from  Lord  Ashburton ;  apples  and  rhubarb,  from  Capt.  Nevill;  apples, 
cucumbers,  sea-kale,  asparagus,  and  potatoes,  from  J.  Guitton,  Esq. ;  citrons, 
limes,  lemons,  oranges,  pears,  apples,  anil  vegetables,  from  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham ;  green-house  plants,  hyacinths,  and  asjjaragus,  from  Mr.  W.  N.  Wick- 
ham.    Numerous  prizes  were  adjudged.     {Hampshire  Chronicle,  March  20.) 
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Sept.  l^.  The  vegetables  were  good,  particularly  potatoes  from  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  and  broccoli  from  Mr.  Foster.  The  cut  flowers  were  remarkably 
handsome :  anil  a  very  superior  collection  of  dahlias  from  Mr.  Ingram  of 
Southampton,  and  Mr.  Taylor  of  Millbrook,  were  sent,  though  not  for  com- 
petition. The  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  were  from  the  gardens  of  the 
resident  nobility  and  gentry.  Mr.  Shenton  sent  some  new  plants  from  the 
Swan  River.    Numerous  prizes  were  awarded.     (Salisbtt/y  Herald,  Sept.  IG.) 

Andover  Carnation  Feast.  —  August.  The  flowers  were  numerous  and  very 
good ;  but  ]Mr.  Smith  of  Elmram  was  the  only  competitor  for  the  fruits. 

The  annual  Auricula  Sliow  was  held  at  the  Blue  Boar  Inn,  Winchester, 
on  Thursday  last.  The  flowers  exhibited  were  allowed  to  be  the  best  ever 
shown,  and  reflected  great  credit  on  the  cultivators.  The  maiden  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Tibbs,  and  the  seedling  to  Mr.  Sheppard.  (Hampshire  Inde- 
pendent, April  29.) 

Winchester  Poli/anthus  Show  —  April  29.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Weaver,  gardener  to  the  Reverend  the  Warden  of  the  College.  There 
were  two  competitors  for  the  maiden  prize,  Mr.  Colson  and  Mr.  A.  Forster, 
both  of  Winchester ;  their  pots  were  nearly  matched,  but  that  of  Mr.  Colson 
was  considered  superior.  The  other  pots  exhibited  were  excellent,  particularly 
those  shown  by  Mr.  Weaver.     {Ibid.) 

Hertfordshire.  — Herts  Horticultural  Society. — April.  Among  the  pines 
at  this  exhibition,  there  was  one  (to  which  the  first  prize  was  adjudged),  which 
deserved  especial  notice.  It  seems  to  differ  from  any  pine  hitherto  known  or 
cultivated  in  this  countr}' ;  it  is  of  the  black  kind,  and  was,  we  believe,  im- 
ported from  the  West  Indies  by  Nathaniel  Chauncy,  Esq. ;  the  plant  is  a  free, 
but  small  grower ;  the  fruit  runs  to  5  lbs.  weight,  is  of  a  handsome  globular 
shape,  swelling  out  well,  of  light  colour  externally,  with  broad,  flat,  well- 
developed  pips;  it  is  very  juicy,  of  excellent  flavour,  and  is  equal,  if  not  supe- 
rior, to  the  black  Antigua,  or  the  Jamaica  pine.  Collections  of  green-house 
])lants,  and  fine  specimens  of  heartseases,  were  sent  by  Mr.  Francis,  and 
Messrs.  Paul,  Nurserymen.  Among  the  articles  exhibited  were  a  collection 
of  terra  cotta  flower  vases,  from  the  pottery  of  Sir  F.  Fovvke,  at  Lowesby,  in 
Leicestershire,  made  in  a  great  variety  of  classical  designs,  and  sold  for  a  trifling 
price.     (The  Reformer,  May  2.  1837.) 

June  22.  Amongst  the  exhibitions  we  particularly  noticed  some  fine 
specimens  of  Orchidese,  from  the  garden  of  William  Harrison,  Esq.;  one  very 
fine  Amaryllis  Johnson/',  from  the  gardens  of  the  Hon.  Miss  Elphinstone  ; 
the  boxes  of  cut  flowers  were  extremely  rich.  The  Alstroemer/rt  Durantr/,  from 
the  garden  of  C.  8.  Chauncy,  Esq.,  was  well  worthy  of  notice  ;  Mr.  Francis,  of 
Hertford,  exhibited  a  very  fine  collection  of  pelargoniums  and  heartseases ;  there 
was  also  an  excellent  collection  from  Mr.  Paul,  of  Cheshunt.  The  following 
prizes  were  awarded: — Pines,  1.,  Mr.  Davis,  gardener  to  Lady  Clark,  Oak 
Hill,  Herts ;  2.,  Mr.  James  Dawson,  gardener  to  Viscount  Melbourne ;  3., 
Mr.  Pratt,  gardener  to  W.  Harrison,  Esq.,  Cheshunt.  A  case  of  pruning 
knives,  presented  by  Mr.  W.  Nunn,  was  (agreeably  to  an  arrangement  made 
at  the  last  meeting)  added  to  the  first  i)rize  of  the  day,  for  the  collection  of 
24'  miscellaneous  plants.  This  handsome  present  comprised  a  set  of  four 
knives  in  a  mahogany  case,  and  was  handed  over  to  Mr.  Williams.  (Ibid., 
June  27.) 

Juli/  27.  The  miscellaneous  collections  were  good,  particularly  that  from 
the  conservatory  of  Mr,  Warner  of  Hoddesdon.  Amongst  the  fruits  were 
two  very  fine  pines,  one  an  Enville  from  the  gardens  of  Earl  Cowper,  the 
other  a  New  Providence  from  the  gardens  of  Lord  Melbourne.  We  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  a  finer  show  of  the  old  pine  and  new  Elton  strawberry  ; 
this  latter  is  well  worth  the  notice  of  cultivators,  it  being  of  a  good  flavour, 
large  growth,  ami  succeeds  when  most  other  strawberries  are  over.  Mr. 
Chauncy's  collection  of  roses  was  very  fine,  and  the  cut  flowers  were  as  rich 
as  usual.  A  large  collection  of  fine  heartseases,  pelargoniums,  and  some  fine 
specimens  of  new  varieties  of  fuchsia  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Francis,  nursery- 
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man,  of  this  town,  and  a  very  fine  collection  of  roses  from  Mr.  Paul,  of  Ches- 
hunt.  (1.  1837.) 

Sept.  7.  The  sb.ow  of  dahlias  was  the  {)rincipal  attraction  of  the  tlaj- ; 
they  were  unusually  fine  and  numerous,  and  in  oin-  opinion  have  obtained  a 
decided  improvement  in  tiieir  sorts  and  cultivation  since  last  3ear.  A  fine 
collection  of  Noisette  and  perpetual  roses  were  exhibited  from  C.  S.  Chauncy, 
Esq.,  of  INIunden.  A  fine  Enville  pine  from  the  gardens  of  Lord  Melbourne, 
Brocket  Hall,  with  two  very  fine  ([ueen  pines  from  Wiiliam  Harrison,  Esq., 
Cheslumt,  some  fine  black  Teneritf'e  and  white  grapes,  from  the  gardens  ;it 
Youngsbnry,  drew  great  admiration.  A  fine  and  extensive  collection  of  dah- 
lias, heartseases,  apples,  &c.  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Francis,  of  Hertford  ; 
also  a  fine  collection  of  dahlias  and  roses  from  Mr.  Paul,  of  Cheshunt.  Nu- 
merous prizes  were  awarded.  {Ibid  ,  Sept.) 

Huntingdonshire.  —  Huntingdon  Horticultural  Societi/.  —  April.  Among 
the  prizes  were  the  following  :  Table  apples,  1st  prize,  old  nonpareil,  Mr.  J. 
Newman  ;  2d  prize,  golden  Harvey,  Col.  Pemberton  ;  sauce  apples,  1st  prize, 
Normington  wonder,  Mr.  J.  Newman  ;  2d  prize,  lemon  pippin,  W.  S.  Stone- 
hewer,  Esq. ;  table  pears,  beurre  ranee,  R.  Eaton,  Esq. ;  broccoli  (extra  prize), 
Imperial  white,  Mr.  Hudson.  Among  the  cottagers'  prizes  was  one  to  Tho- 
mas Shelford,  for  rluibarb,  grown  in  a  chimney  corner  in  a  box  of  earth. 
Above  14/.  were  distributed  in  prizes  to  cottagers.  {Huntingdon  Gazette, 
April  8.) 

Kent. —  S^deutiam  Annual  Pink  Sliow.  —  July  10.  The  flowers,  notwith- 
standing the  badness  of  the  season,  were  of  first  rate  quality. 

Tunlyridge  JVells  Horticultural  Societt/.  —  June  2.  Notwithstanding  the 
backwardness  of  the  season,  the  display  of  flowers  and  plants  was  very  splen- 
did.    Numerous  prizes  were  awarded.  (See  Gardener's  Gazette,  June  17.) 

Grove  Ferry  Pink  Feast.  —  Juli/  18.  The  company  was  not  so  numerous 
as  usual. 

Maidstone  Horticultural  Societt/.  —  Jidt/  26.  This  was  an  excellent  exhibi- 
tion. 

Ttie  Ramtgate  Annual  Carnation  Show  was  held  August  11. 

Ramsgatc  Pink  Feast.  —  Jidy.  The  flowers  were  not  quite  so  good  as 
usual,  owing  to  the  unfavourable  weather. 

Lancashire.  —  Lancaster  Floral  and  Horticultural  Societi/. — June.  Con- 
sidering the  weather,  the  exhibition  was  a  good  one,  and  the  attendance,  as 
usual,  highly  respectable.  A  flower  stand,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Saul,  was 
shown  on  this  occasion  and  was  mucli  admired.  The  stand  is  cast  iron,  and 
represents  a  male  figure  attired  in  the  exact  costume  of  the  Swiss  guards,  as 
worn  in  the  IGth  century,  all  painted  in  proper  colours,  and  bearing  in  each 
hand  a  basin  for  the  reception  of  flower  pots  or  bouquets.  Among  the  prizes 
were  the  following  tulips  :  The  best  pan,  William  IV.  Captain  Wilkinson ; 
feathered  bizarres,  snrpasse  catafalque,  Mr.  Connelly;  feathered  bybloemens, 
Maitre  partout,  Mr  Marshall,  Bentham  ;  feathered  roses.  Due  de  Bronte,  Mr. 
Connelly ;  flamed  bizarres,  Albion,  Mr.  Hargreaves,  High-street ;  flamctl 
bybloemens,  Princess  Wirtemburg,  Mr.  Richardson ;  flamed  roses.  Lord  Hill, 
Mr.  Richardson.   (Lancaster  Gazette,  June  10.) 

Blackburn  Floral  and  Horticultural  Societi/.  —  The  show  was  not  above  an 
average  one,  except  as  regards  the  cottagers,  in  whose  productions  there  was 
a  great  improvement. 

Bolton  Floral  and  Horticultural  Societi/.  —  Aug.  8.  This  show  was  for  car- 
nations and  dahlias  ;   and  numerous  prizes  were  awarded. 

Alanchcstcr  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society. — July  3.  The  most  remark- 
able objects  were  some  rhubarb,  six  stalks  of  which  weighed  15J  lb.,  shown 
by  J.  C.  F.  Walker,  Esq.,  and  an  orchideous  plant,  Stanhopea  oculata,  exhi- 
bited by  the  Rev.  J.  Clov/es. 

Leicester.slnrc  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society.  —  Aug.  This  show  was  prin- 
cipally for  pinks;  but  some  rhubarb  was  shown,  twelve  stalks  of  which 
weighed  24-lbs. 
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Hhicklet/  Floral  and  Ilovlicnlltiral  Socicti/.  —  Jiilj/  1 1.  There  was  an  excel- 
lent show  of  the  various  protluctions  of  the  season.  The  flowers  were 
ninneroiis,  and  in  good  perfection  ;  whilst  the  fruits  and  vegetables  exceeded 
in  quality  and  abundance  any  former  display  of  the  kind.  The  following 
were  among  the  prizes  awarded:  —  Pinks:  first  pan,  Messrs.  Taylor  and 
Pearson,  with  Barratt's  conqueror.  Lord  John  Russell,  Norman's  Benjamin, 
Duke  of  St.  Albans,  Ibett's  triumphant,  Wcstlake's  hero.  Ranunculuses : 
first,  temeraire,  Mr.  J.  M'Ewan.  Roses:  an  extra  ])rize  to  E.  K.  Jarvis, 
Esq.,  for  a  tastefully  formed  p)  ramid  of  those  beautiful  flower?:.  Pansies : 
pan  of  12  different  sorts,  Mr.  U.  May.  The  singularly  wild  and  beautiful 
names  which  this  gentleman  had  attached  to  his  pansies,  excited  considerable 
amusement.  An  extra  prize  was  also  given  to  a  pan  of  6  seedlings,  of  this 
year's  sowing,  raised  by  Mrs.  Ward,  Hinckley  Wharf,  and  remarkable  for  their 
size  and  beaut}'.  Hardy  fruits:  strawberries  (Wilmot's  superb),  Mr.  Cooper, 
gardener  to  Lady  De  Clifford  ;  apples,  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation, 
Mr.  George  Ma}'.  An  extra  prize  was  also  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Gutteridge, 
for  a  fine  specimen  of  "  double  double"  parsley.  Mr.  Wilson,  gardener  to 
Earl  Howe,  sent  a  dish  of  extremely  large  and  fine-flavoured  grapes ;  a  taste- 
fully formed  bouquet  of  calceolarias,  of  numerous  colours  and  varieties;  a 
bouquet  of  dahlias,  greatly  aduiired  for  their  forwardness  and  perfection ;  and 
a  beautiful  collection  of  roses,  consisting  of  nearly  100  varieties,  and  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  place  in  one  charming  coup-d'a'il  their  every  gradation  of  form 
and  hue.  A  very  fine  specimen  of  potatoes  was  shown,  grown  by  Mr.  Wright. 
(^Leicester  Chronicle,  July  15.) 

Lincolnshire. —  Grantliam  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society.  —  Augusts. 
The  room  was  splendidly  decorated  with  plants  from  the  conservatories  of  Sir 
John  Harold,  Bart.,  and  W.  J.  Holt,  Esq.  Mr.  Sharman  also  sent  numerous 
plants  and  flowers. 

Norfolk.  —  Noi-folk  and  Norwich  Horticultural  Sucieti/. — Julj/  19.  The 
first  was  particularly  fine. 

East  Dereham  Horticultural  Society.  —  July  1 1.  The  roses  were  very  beau- 
tiful :  Mr.  D.  Hill  gained  the  first  prize.  Eleven  prizes  were  given  to 
cottagers. 

Holt  Horticultural  Society.  —  July  G.  Many  of  the  green-house  plants  were 
particularly  fine.  The  collection  for  which  the  medal  was  given  contained  56 
pots ;  and  among  the  pots  were  four  varieties  of  large-flowering  cactuses,  in 
full  bloom.  Many  of  the  pelargoniums  were  in  excellent  condition,  consider- 
ing the  lateness  of  the  season  ;  and  the  collection  of  flowers  sent  by  W. 
Norris,  Esq.,  was  large,  and  exceedingly  beautiful.  The  roses  were  ?i^w  (the 
outdoor  plants  generally  being  only  partially  in  bloom)  ;  but  there  were  some 
very  fine  specimens  of  the  double  yellow.  Among  the  mimuluses  was  a  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  M.  cardinalis,  sent  by  W.  Norris,  Esq. ;  and,  besides,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  calceolarias,  in  pots.  A  collection  of  new  varieties 
of  flowers,  some  of  them  very  beautiful,  from  Lad\'  A.  Coke's.  Fuchsias 
were  plentiful,  with  several  new  annuals  ;  among  them,  a  beautiful  Clark/a 
elegans  ?'6sea,  and  three  very  fine  coxcombs.  Designs  and  bouquets  were,  as 
usual,  plentiful.  ISIr.  Shalders's  and  Mr.  Cozens's  were  both  royal  crowns ; 
the  latter  having  the  wortls  "  Victoria  Regina"  round  it.  The  third  prize  was 
in  a  pyramidal  form,  and  the  fourth  subject  was  Gothic.  Several  of  the  others 
were  of  considerable  size.  Melons  were  numerous  for  the  season,  and  Keen's 
seedling  strawberries  very  fine  and  plentiful :  there  was  only  one  dish  of  any 
other  kind.  A  cucumber  stalk,  with  three  brace  of  fine  cucumbers  upon  it, 
and  a  gooseberry  shoot,  7  ft,  long,  and  very  full  of  large  fruit,  both  brought  by 
Mr.  John  Brereton,  were  well  v.orth  notice.  The  vegetables,  though  gene- 
rally fine,  do  not  deserve  particular  notice  here,  except  the  prize  cauliflower  ; 
which,  for  colour  and  shape,  was  matchless.  The  cottagers'  fruits  and  vege- 
tables were  exceedingly  good;  many  of  them  equal  to  those  exhibited  by  the 
members.   (^Gard.  Gaz.,  July.) 
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YarmouOi  Horticultitml  Soricti/.  —  Jii/^/  1 5.  Among  the  flowers  were  col- 
lections of  roses,  cxliibited  by  Messrs,  Fenn  and  Laws  ot'Bcccles.  Mr.  George 
Thurtell's  seeilling  pansies  were  beantit'ul. 

Northamptonshire.  —  Kcttcr'wg  Hurtkullural  Socicti/,  June  22.,  was 
chiefly  for  ranunculuses  and  other  flowers. 

NoRTHi'MUERLAND. —  Newcastle  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society. — 
March  3.  Silver  medals  to  Mr.  Joseph  Clark,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Bewicke, 
Close  House,  for  the  best  dish  of  dessert  apples,  and  for  the  best  dish  of 
dessert  pears ;  to  Mr.  Wm.  Laiug,  gardener  to  Joseph  Lamb,  Esq.,  for  the  best 
dish  of  asparagus;  to  Mr.  Wm.  Kelly,  gardener  to  A.  Donkin,  Esq.,  Jesmond. 
for  the  best  double  hyacinth ;  to  J.  G.  Clarke,  Esq.,  Benwell  Lodge,  for  the 
best  Cameil/rt  japonica ;  to  Mr.  John  JSIxiderili,  gardener  to  J.  C.  Anderson, 
Esq.,  Little  Benton,  for  the  best  amaryllis  in  flower,  and  for  the  best  exotic 
plant  in  flower  (Justfc/«  cocclnea)  ;  to  Mr.  James  8cott,  gardener  to  E. 
Charlton,  Esq.,  8andoe,  for  the  best  erica  ;  and  to  Mr.  Anthony  Hcdley,  gar- 
dener to  J.  H.  Hinde,  Esq.,  M.P.,  for  the  best  bouquet  of  flowers.  Bronze 
medals  to  Mr.  Anthony  Iledley,  fur  the  three  best  polyanthus  narcissuses,  of 
sorts;  to  Mr.  Wihiam  Kelley,  for  the  best  dish  of  kidneybeans;  to  Mr, 
George  Foreman,  for  the  best  dish  of  sea-kale.  (^Newcastle  Courant, 
March  31.) 

Ju7ie  16.  For  the  best-flavoured  pine  apple,  the  gold  medal,  to  Mr.  John 
Moderill,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Anderson,  Little  Benton  ;  the  best  dish  of  grapes, 
of  sorts,  the  gold  medal,  to  Mr.  Joseph  Clark,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Bewicke, 
Close  House  ;  the  best  half  peck  of  potatoes,  certified  in  writing  to  be  grown 
in  the  open  ground,  the  silver  medal,  to  ditto;  tlie  best  half  peck  of  peas, 
certified  in  writing  to  be  grown  in  the  open  ground,  the  silver  medal,  to  Mr. 
Thomas  VVallis,  gardener  to  C.  H.  Blackett,  Esq  ,  Oak  wood.  Prizes  were 
also  given  for  tulips  and  other  flowers,  and  vegetables.  (IbicL,  June  23.) 

Jiili/  1-i.  The  grapes  were  especially  fine,  and  those  from  the  garden  of 
Nath.  Grace,  Esq.,  of  Scotswood,  attracted  general  admiration.  For  the  best 
flavoured  ])inc-ap[)le,  the  gold  medal,  to  Mr.  John  Moderill,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Anderson,  Little  Benton  ;  the  best  dish  of  grapes,  of  sorts,  the  .silver  medal, 
to  Mr.  James  Scott,  gardener  to  H,  Lamb,  Esq.,  Ryton ;  the  best  dish  of 
strawberries,  of  sorts,  the  silver  medal,  to  Mr.  James  Scott,  gardener  to 
Edward  Charlton,  Esq.,  Sandhoe  ;  the  best  dish  of  cherries,  of  sorts,  the 
silver  medal,  to  Mr.  Watson,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Kirsopp,  Spittal,  near  Hex- 
ham ;  the  best  three  pots  of  calceolarias,  of  sorts,  the  silver  medal,  to  Mr. 
John  Moderill ;  the  best  bouquet  of  six  double  pinks,  of  sort.s,  the  silver 
medal,  to  Mr.  Robert  Slater;  the  best  bouquet  of  six  double  ranunculuses,  of 
sorts,  the  silver  medal,  to  Mr. Thomas  Buckham,  Kenton;  the  best  variegated 
balsam,  the  bronze  medal,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Wallace,  gardener  to  C.  Blackett, 
Esq.,  Wylam  ;  the  best  bouquet  of  12  double  roses,  of  sorts,  the  bronze 
medal,  to  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Bewicke,  Close  House;  the 
best  bouquet  of  Brompton  stocks,  of  sorts,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Buckham,  Kenton  ; 
the  best  bouquet  of  miinulu.s,  of  sort.s,  the  bronze  medal,  to  Mr.  J.  Stamp, 
gardener,  Whitburn ;  the  best  exotic  i)lant,  in  flower,  the  silver  medal  to  Jas. 
G.  Clarke,  Esq.,  Benwell  Lodge ;  the  best  bouquet  of  flowers,  the  silver 
medal,  to  Mr.  Aaron  Gaskin,  gardener  to  Miss  Tulip  Brunton ;  the  best 
bouquet  of  China  and  hybrid  China  roses,  of  sorts,  the  silver  medal,  to  James 
G.  Clarke,  Esq.  (//j/f/.,  July  21.) 

^iig.  25.  The  display  of  fruits  and  flowers  was  decidedly  superior  to  any 
before  witnessed.  The  rooms  were  crowded  by  gay  and  fashionable  company. 
Where  all  was  of  first-rate  excellence,  it  is  almost  invidious  to  particularise. 
We  may,  however,  without  impropriety,  make  special  mention  of  the  show  of 
dahlias  sent  to  the  hall  by  the  trustees  of  the  late  Mr.  Falla,  and  intrusted 
for  exhibition  to  Mr.  Finney  :  these  flowcTs  were  most  superii,  and  drew  forth 
universal  encomiums.  Numerous  |)rizes  were  awarded;  especially  for  the  fruit, 
which  was  of  the  finest  quality,  (/to/.,  Sept.  1.) 
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The  Coiopcn  Flvrists'  Society  held  their  show  of  ranunculuses  July  8.  1st 
class,  Mr.  William  Marshall,  Cowpen,  first,  with  supreme  ;  2cl  class,  Mr.  R. 
Oliver,  Cowpen  Colliery,  first  and  second,  with  Quaker  and  Brabancon.  (^New- 
castle Coitrant,  July  21.) 

The  Fellon  Florist  Society  held  their  annual  show  of  ranunculuses  and  pan- 
sies  on  July  17.,  when  the  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows  :  —  Mr.  Dawson, 
first  and  second,  with  Lady  Fitzherbert  and  supreme.  Pansies  :  the  Rev. 
James  Allgood,  first.     Mr.  Dawson  first,  with  the  Queen  stock.  (Ibid.) 

The  Feltoii  Florist  Sociefi/  held  their  annual  show  of  carnations  and  pi- 
cotees  August  21.  Carnations:  Mr.  Burn,  first,  with  Simpson's  superb. 
Picotees  :  Mr.  Henderson,  first,  with  Lord  Wellington  ;  Mr.  Dawson,  second, 
with  Telford's  Miss  Fanny  Kemble.  Mr.  Burn,  extra,  with  the  seedling  pi- 
cotee,  Queen  Victoria.  (Ibid.,  Scj)t.  1.) 

The  Florists  of  Xorth  Shields  anil  its  Vicinilt/  held  their  annual  show  of  tulips, 
wallflowers,  and  pansies,  July  10.  Tulips:  Mr.  Moses  Dormond,  I'ercy  Main, 
first,  with  rose  tulip,  Princess  Victoria.  Bizarre  tulips:  Mr.  Robert  Gardner, 
first,  with  grand  du  monde.  Wallflowers  :  Mr.  Noble  Young,  first,  with 
Orange  Boven ;  second,  with  Blackwall.  Mr.  Robert  Walker  exhibited  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  pansies.  Mr.  Walker  of  North  Shields  exhibited  some 
gooseberries,  one  of  which  was  1^  in.  in  diameter.  (Ibid.,  July  21.) 

The  Florists  of  Seghill  held  their  annual  show  of  tulips  June  17.  Whites: 
Mr.  John  Lynn,  first,  with  rose  triumph.  Yellows  :  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell, 
first,  with  Prince  of  Orange.  Mr.  Davidson,  the  best  bouquet  of  flowers. 
(Ibid.,  June  23.) 

The  Florists  of  Seghill  and  CramUngton  held  their  annual  show  of  carnations 
and  picotees  August  19.  Carnations  :  Mr.  Jonathan  Campbell,  first,  with 
Paul  Pry.  Picotees :  Mr.  Jonathan  Campbell  first,  with  Miss  Fanny  Kemble. 
{Ibid.,  Sept.  1.) 

Nottinghamshire.  —  Xottingham    Floral    and    Horticultural    Society, 

June  6.  Although  the  weather  had  been  very  unfavourable,  many  of  the 
flowers  were  of  first-rate  order,  and  great  praise  is  due  to  the  growers  for 
bringing  up  their  pans  of  tulips  in  such  condition.  We  noticed  several  plants 
from  the  gardens  of  Colonel  Rollestone,  F.  Wright,  Esq.,  G.  Walker,  Esq., 
and  Needham   and  Green,  which  were  very  fine ;  and  some  of  them  took 

prizes.     The  grapes,  from  Towle,  Esq.  of  Burrowash,  were  very  fine, 

added  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  exhibition.  We  congratulate  the  Society  on 
their  first  show,  and  hope  to  see  them  go  on  prosperouslj'.  The  first  [)an  of 
•  tulips  was  won  by  Mr.  Gascoigne,  with  the  following  flov.ers,  viz. :  —  I.  Earl 
Grey ;  2.  Captain  White ;  3.  Black  Bagot ;  -I.  Sable  rex ;  5.  Triomphe 
royal ;  6.  Unique.  (Xottingham  Review,  June  9.) 

Bawtry  and  Retford  Horticultural  Society.  —  Sept.  28.  The  principal  objects 
of  attraction  were  two  fine  specimens :  Cactus  senilis,  and  Mammillaria  gemi- 
nispina,  from  the  garden  of  Thomas  Short,  Esq. ;  as  well  as  two  new  species 
of  terrestrial  Orchidese,  from  the  same.  A  fine  collection  of  fuchsias  (from 
Earl  Spencer's)  and  dahlias  were  much  admired  ;  as  were  the  stove  and 
green-house  plants,  from  the  gardens  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  R.  P.  Milnes, 
Esq.,  and  G.  S.  and  F.  T.  Foljambe,  Escjrs.  :  but  the  best  exhibition  was 
of  fruits :  the  apples  and  currants  were  particularly  fine.  Three  bunches 
of  white  currants,  grown  by  Thomas  Short,  Esq.,  weighed  l^oz.,  and  con- 
tained 44  berries.  J.  B.  Simpson,  Esq.,  exhibited  some  very  fine  pears,  apples, 
peaches,  and  cherries.  A  gourd,  from  Earl  Spencer's,  weighed  60  lb.  The 
vegetables  were  very  fine  :  the  turnips,  carrots,  and  onions  were  well  worthy 
of  notice.  (Doncaster  Chronicle,  Oct.  7.) 

Shropshire.  —  Saloj)  Horticultural  Society. — Aug.  5.  This  show  was  for 
carnations  and  picotees. 

Somersetshire. —  Bath  Horticultural  Society. — May  2.  Notwithstandin* 
the  ungenial  spring  we  have  experienced,  the  show  of  flowers  and  fruits  was 
most  brilliant.     Among  the  successful  competitors  for  prizes,  were   A.  C. 
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Boode,  Esq.,  of  Lucknani;  Mr.  Wheeler  of  Warminster,  Mr.  Scagrj-  of 
Hili)erton,  and  Mr.  II.  Luckstoneof  Malniesbury.  {Sa/isbiin/  Hcrnlil,  May  G.) 
June.  The  show  of  fruit  was  not  large,  but  what  there  was  was  good. 
A  peach  tree,  in  a  pot,  trained  on  a  frame,  not  more  than  2  ft.  in  diameter, 
with  24  fruit  on  it,  the  property  of  Mr.  Young  Sturge,  was  very  much  ad- 
mired. Tiiere  were  exhibited  specimens  of  Kyan's  patent  and  dry  rot  process, 
applied  to  canvass,  contrasted  with  other  canvass  to  which  the  process  had 
not  been  applied  ;  and,  while  the  latter  was  more  or  less  decayed,  the  former 
was  still  sound  and  good,  although  some  of  it  had  been  buried  in  the  ground 
for  six  months  or  mure. 

Staffordshire. —  Korili,  StaJfordsJi'irc  HorticuUtiral  Socicti/.  —  July  12. 
Tlie  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  wei'e  good;  and  numerous  prizes  were 
awarded ;  but  the  principal  oliject  of  attraction  was  a  Highland  piper,  who 
had  been  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  (See  Gardener'' s  Gazelle,  July  29.) 

Barton  nndcr  Xecdwood  Botanical,  Hortictdtiiral,  and  Floricultural  Societi/. 
—  Aug.  16.     This  show  was  carnations,  picotees,  and  dahlias. 

Burton  upon  Trent  Floral  and  Horticultural  Societij.  —  Aug.  8.  The  late- 
ness of  the  season  operated  against  the  display  of  stove  and  green-house 
plants;  but  the  fruits  anil  vegetables  have  seldom  been  surpassed.  Numerous 
prizes  were  awarded.  (Ibid.,  Sept.  9.) 

Stafford  Floricultural  and  Horticultural  Societi/.  —  June.  The  room  was 
tastefully  decorated,  and  even  the  confectioner's  stand  was  seen  peeping 
through  a  bower  of  evergreens.     The  tuli[)s  were  very  fine. 

Tamworth  Horticultural  Society,  —  Jnly  26.  The  carnations  were  good, 
but  not  so  numerous  as  usual. 

Trcntham  Floriats'  Societi/.  —  Aug.  19.     For  carnations  and  picotees. 
Uttoxeter  Horticultural  and  Floricultural  Society,  — Aug.  11.      This   exhibi- 
tion was  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the   carnations,    picotees, 
and  other  flowers  exhibited. 

Wulcerhampton  Floricultural  and  Horticultural  Society.  — June.  This  show 
was  principally  for  tulips ;  but  tiiere  were  also  many  fine  green-house  plants, 
fruit,  and  vegetables.     Many  prizes  wera  avvanled.   (Hud.,  June  24.) 

Suffolk.  —  Beccles  Horticultural  Society.  July  7.  The  cottagers'  table 
was  by  far  better  than  that  of  the  subscribers,  as  far  as  regarded  fruit  and 
vegetables.  There  were,  however,  some  fine  green-house  plants,  sent  by  the 
nobility  and  gentry;  and  the  company  was  numerous. 

Saxmundhani  Horticultural  Society,  —  July.  The  president's  annual  donation 
of  two  guineas  was  again  distributed  among  the  cottagers  for  honey  obtained 
on  the  depriving  system. 

Stounnarkct  Horticultural  Society. — July  18.  The  roses  and  pelargoniums 
were  very  fine  ;  but  the  plant  which  excited  the  most  admiration  was  a  very  fine 
specimen  of  ii/imulus  Hodson/,  a  seedling  raised  by  Mr.  Turner  of  the  Botanic 
Garden,  Bury.     (See  p.  WS^.) 

Bury  Horticultural  Society.  —  June  9.  There  were  two  plants  of  the  Sttm- 
pcrvivum  urbicum  one  of  which,  from  the  Botanic  Garden,  was  very  finely 
flowered,  il/imuliis  Hodsonf,  from  the  same  garden,  excited  much  interest, 
it  was  raised  by  fecundating  Tlfimulus  roseus  with  the  pollen  of  the  il/f- 
mulus  cardinalis.  The  plant  assumed  the  general  character  ot  the  latter,  with 
fine  rose-coloured  flowers,  larger  and  better  shaped  than  the  former,  and 
having  the  orange  centre  and  prominent  anthers  of  cardinalis.  But  the  most 
curious  fact  attached  to  it,  and  one  wliich  seems  to  i)resent  a  new  feature  in 
the  physiology  of  plants,  is,  that  although  a  large  number  of  seedlings  were 
raised  from  this  operation  of  h3bridising,  they  are  ail  as  true  in  their  habits, 
—  as  identically  the  same  variety  —  as  if  cultivated  from  a  distinct  species,  or 
projjagated  from  the  same  root.  Mrs.  Powell's  collection  of  heartsease  was 
excellent.  Mrs.  Miller  showed  two  beautifully  grown  plants  of  Thunbergia 
alata  (white  and  buff"),  and  several  other  choice  flowers  Mr.  Kneeshaw  had  a 
fine  collection  of  pelargoniums,  imported  from  Belgium,  and  a  great  variety  of 
calceolarias,    Mr.  Lord,  Mr.  Girling,  and  Mr.  Fclgate  shone  in  pinks  and  roses. 
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Mr.  Bevan  contriLiuf  ed  some  valuable  exotics.  The  show  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables was  very  small.  Mr.  Trcvethan  had  a  dish  of  very  fine  pines,  grown 
within  two  years  from  the  setting;  but  there  was  only  one  dish  of  grapes,  and 
two  strawberries.     (Bury  Post,  July  12.) 

Sussex.  —  Brighton  and  Sussex  Horticultural  Society. — Sept.  1.  The  collec- 
tion of  dahlias  was  beautiful;  and  the  grapes,  Orleans  plums,  and  cherries 
attracted  great  attention. 

Chichester  Horticultural  Society.  —  ^iug.  1.  Tiie  best  fruit  was  shown  b}'  jMr. 
Harrison,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Egremont. 

Hurstperpoint  Ho'iiculturat  Society.  —  Aug.  18.  The  amateurs  displayed  an 
■excellent  assortment  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables  ;  and  the  productions  of 
the  cottagers,  in  fruit  and  vegetables,  were  highly  gratifying. 

Warwickshire.  —  Birmingham  Tulip  Show.  .Tune  15. — Above  1500  flowers 
were  shown ;  also  many  green-house  plants,  one  of  whicii  was  a  superb  dryan- 
dra,  nearly  G  ft.  high,  sent  by  Mr.  Mellor  of  Aston.  The  prizes  were  nume- 
rous.    (Ga7-(lcner's  Gazette,  June  24-.) 

Coventry  and  Warwickshire  Horticultural  and  Floricultural  Society.  —  Aug.  8. 
This  was  a  very  splendid  exhibition. 

liugby  Horticultural  Society.  —  June  29.  The  vegetables  were  the  best 
articles  exhibited. 

Westmoreland  Gooseberry  Show.  —  ^4ug.  5.  The  largest  yellow  gooseberry 
was  Rookwood,  19dwt.  12grs.  ;  red,  roaring  lion,  18  dwt.  22  gr.;  green,  pea- 
cock, ladwt.  22  gr.;  white,  eagle,  14  dwt.  logr.  The  prizes  were  all  given  in 
useful  articles,  such  as  copper  kettles,  knives  and  forks,  &c. 

WiLTSHiiiE. —  The  First  Alceting  of  the  Wilts  and  Geneial  Horticultural 
Society.  —  April  4.  The  forced  shrubs  presented  a  gay  and  interesting  appear- 
ance ;  and  amongst  them  two  specimens  of  that  beautiful,  new,  hardy  plant,  the 
Ciianthus  puniceus,  three  feet  in  height,  and  laden  with  flowers,  were  particn- 
larly  conspicuous ;  but  the  most  attractive  object  was  a  superb  collection  of 
seedling  Amaryllirf<^,  comprising  12  varieties,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Dodd,  gardener 
to  Col.  Baker.  A  remarkably  healthy  and  well-blown  specimen  of  the  Camellia 
reticulata,  sent  by  Thomas  King,  Esq.,  was  the  subject  of  much  admiration; 
as  was  also  a  plant  of  .Erica  Linnaertwa  superba,  from  the  extensive  collection 
of  C.  B.  Wall,  Esq.,  M.  P.  Amongst  the  plants  not  for  competition,  was  a 
splendid  new  seedling  variety  of  azalea  (A.  phcenlcea  grandiflora),  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Squibb,  who  a'so  sent  a  numerous  and  well  selected  collection  of  plants, 
among  which  were  specimens  of  the  new  camellia  ( C.  j  Donklaer/i),  of  Rhodo- 
dendron Cunningham^ ;  and  of  E'pacrio  campanulata  rubra,  (^Salisbury  Herald, 
April,  8.   1837.)' 

Alay  23.  The  collection  of  plants  was  most  abundant,  and  many  of  the 
specimens  were  of  surpassing  excellence.  We  were  particidarly  attracted  by 
a  specimen  of  Tropae^olum  tricoloruin,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Christie,  gardener  to 
the  Earl  of  Radnor,  which  had  flowered  so  abundantly  that  the  flowers  almost 
concealed  the  trellising  on  which  the  plant  was  trained.  We  also  noticed  a 
new.  and  curious  stove  [ilant  (Pathos  sp.),  exhibited  by  the  president,  A.  B. 
Lambert,  Esq.,  and  lately  introduced  by  him  from  Peru.  A  new  yellow- 
flowering  sweetbriar  of  singular  beauty  was  exhibited  by  Thomas  King,  Esq.; 
and  Mr.  Brown,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  M.P.,  sent  a  fine  spe- 
cimen of  the  new  hardy  herbaceous  plant  Pentstemon  CobceV/.  The  show  of 
fruits  was  particularly  good  ;  for,  in  addition  to  a  gigantic  Proviilence  pine-apple 
from  the  pinery  of  Colonel  Baker,  we  noticed  a  profusion  of  grapes  and  straw- 
berries from  the  gardens  of  the  Earl  of  Normanton  ;  J.  H.  Peni-uddocke,  Esq., 
M.P.  ;  and  J.  Pulteney,  Esq. ;  and  from  the  forcing-houses  of  Mr.  King  there 
were  cherries  and  red  currants.  The  vegetables,  also,  were  neither  deficient  in 
quality  nor  abundance.  Amongst  the  plants  not  for  competition,  the  pelargo- 
niums exhibited  by  Mr,  Squibb  of  the  Fisherton  Nursery  were  preeminently 
attractive;  and  a  new  variety  of  Cactus,  (Epiph3'llum  splendidum)  the  flower 
of  which  surpasses,  in  size  and  splendour,  that  off.  Ackermanni  major.  (/6/rf., 
May  27.) 
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Juh/  18.  On  this  occasion  tlie  collection  of  plants  was  so  abundant  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  exhibit  the  vegetables  and  cottagers'  productions  in 
anotiier  room,  Tlie  stove  plants  alone  were  of  such  rare  merit,  that  such  a 
choice  collection  of  sj)ecimeus  had  not  been  exhibited  at  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garilens  at  Cliiswick  diu-ing  the  present  year.  Among  the  more  re- 
markable specimens  were  a  beautiful  and  varied  collection  of  calceolarias, 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Evans,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Batt  ;  some  elegant  ericas,  exhibited 
by  Mr.  I  lughes,  gardener  to  C.  B.  Wall,  Esq. ;  and  a  splendid  collection  of  plants, 
principalh  stove,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Dodd,  gardener  to  Colonel  Baker.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  aliove,  were  many  choice  and  valuable  contributions  from  the 
gardens  of  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  the  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  Dr.  Finch,  and 
Thomas  King,  Esq.  The  fruits  were  abundant  antl  excellent,  and  the  display 
of  pine-apples,  10  in  number,  from  the  unrivalled  pinery  of  Colonel  Baker, 
elicited  unusual  admiration.  The  plants  not  for  competition  were  principally 
supplieil  by  Mr.  Squibb  of  the  Fisherton  Nursery  ;  but  there  was  also  a  beautiful 
collection  of  roses,  exhibited  by  INIr.  Wheeler  of  Warminster  ;  and  many  of 
these  were  new  and  excellent  varieties.  {Salisburi/  Herald,  July  22.) 

September  5.  The  collection  of  plants  was  not  so  extensive  as  at  some  of 
the  previous  exhibitions  of  the  present  year;  but,  nevertheless,  the  show-room 
was  well  filled  with  an  abundance  of  excellent  specimens.  There  was  a  col- 
lection of  curious  Cacti,  lately  received  from  Mexico  by  A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq., 
the  president  of  the  Society  ;  and  these  were  rendered  the  more  interesting  by 
the  addition  of  a  new  species  of  Epiphyllum  (E.  latifrons),  the  flowers  of  which 
are  white,  and  highly  scented.  A  fine  specimen  of  Clerodendruni  speciosissimum 
was  exhibited  from  the  stove  of  Colonel  Baker,  M.P.  ;  by  whom,  also,  was  ex- 
hibited a  plant  of  Gongorrt  atropurpurea  in  fine  bloom.  We  were  much 
pleased  with  a  specimen  of  Pentsteraon  Murrya?nM  from  the  gardens  of  Mrs. 
Batt  ;  which,  from  being  of  a  hardy  habit,  and  producing  long  terminal  racemes 
of  brilliant  red  flowers,  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  herbaceous  plants.  A 
collection  of  fuchias  of  several  varieties  was  exhibited  by  H.  Coates,  Esq.,  and 
there  were  abundant  contributions  of  excellent  plants  from  the  extensive  col- 
lections of  the  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  M.P.,  C.  B.  Wall,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  Dr.  Finch, 
and  T.  King,  Esq.  There  was  a  profusion  of  dahlias,  which  added  not  a  little 
to  the  gay  appearance  of  the  show-room.  The  disj^lay  of  fruits  was  most 
abundant,  and  the  specimens  exhibited  were  of  a  first-rate  quality;  and  amongst 
these  we  especially  noticed  an  immense  Providence  pine,  lOlb.  in  weight,  from 
the  pinery  of  the  Earl  of  Normanton.  The  plants  not  for  competition  were 
supplied  hy  Mr.  Squibb  of  the  Fisherton  Niu'sery  ;  and,  in  addition  to  fine 
specimens  of  green-house  plants,  including  Clematis  Sieboldti,  he  exhibited  an 
extensive  assortment  of  fine  dahlias.  There  were  also  excellent  stands  of 
dahlias  from  the  nurseries  of  Mr.  TurnbuU  of  Milford,  and  Mr.  Wheeler  of 
Warminster.  At  this  exhibition,  the  silver  Banksian  medal,  received  from  the 
Parent  Horticultural  Society,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Dodds,  gardener  to  Colonel 
Baker,  M.P.,  he  being  the  competitor  to  whom  the  greatest  number  of  first 
jjrizes  has  been  awarded  during  the  present  year.  (Ibid.,  September  9.  1837.) 

T//e  Third  Annual  Horticultural,  Floral,  and  Grand  Dahlia  Exhibition  was  held 
at  Chippenham,  September  8.  Tlie  elegant  manner  in  which  the  room  was 
decorated  reflected  the  highest  credit  on  those  gentlemen  who  nuilertook  the 
arrangements,  and  very  justly  excited  the  atlmiration  of  the  beauty,  rank,  and 
numbers  that  attended  to  witness  this  superlatively  splendid  exhibition.  To  the 
right,  on  entering  the  room,  the  attention  was  attracted  l)y  a  parcel  of  evergreens, 
liordcred  by  rows  of  dahlias,  embracing  almost  every  hue,  17  ft.  by  0  ft.,  which 
formed  the  ground  for  the  name  of  our  illustrious  Queen  Victoria,  com])osed 
of  the  most  beautiful  white  blooms,  to  the  number  of  400,  in  letters  of  .'i  ft. 
Above  this  there  was  a  triangle  of  evergreens  and  dahlias  alternately,  with  a 
very  superb  crown  in  the  centre.  On  the  right  was  an  elegant  Grecian  arch, 
composed  of  blooms  embracing  nearly  every  variety  of  colour,  in  the  centre 
of  which  was  the  representation  of  a  star  and  other  devices ;  the  base  corre- 
sponding with  the  one  on  the  opposite  side,  and  the  ground  being  composed  of 
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evergreens,  on  which  was  placed  the  ranic  of  the  fair  goddess  of  flowers.  On 
tables  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  room  was  a  crown  formed  of  dahlias  of  large 
dimensions,  with  a  beautiful  vase  on  one  side  and  a  fountain  on  the  other ; 
each  having  a  smaller  crown  by  its  side,  formed  of  the  choicest  description  of 
flowers,  and  many  other  devices  of  an  equally  elegant  character,  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  which  taste  of  a  superior  order  was  evinced.  The  exotics,  &c.,  fur- 
nished by  Joseph  Neeld,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  other  gentlemen,  were  of  the  first 
qualit}-,  as  were  likewise  the  fruits  and  vegetables.  (Salishuiy  Herald,  Sept.  9.) 

T/ie  First  Show  of  the  Calnc  Fluricultural  Society,  fur  Dahlias.  —  August  31. 
The  hall  was  tastefully  decorated  with  laurels,  dahlias,  and  green-house  plants, 
*"urnished  for  the  occasion  from  the  garden  at  Bowood,  and  from  Messrs.  Heale 
of  Calne.  It  is  anticipated  that  another  year  the  funds  of  the  society  will 
enable  them  to  give  prizes  for  fruits,  Sec,  and  for  the  best-cultivated  cottage 
gardens.  (Ibid.) 

The  Annual  Winchester  Cucumber  Show.  —  April  17.  The  prizes  were 
awarded  as  follows: — 1st,  to  Mr.  Dodd,  gardener  to  Edward  Baker,  Esq.; 
2d,  to  Mr.  Trollope,  gardener  to  Mr.  Jones,  of  the  White  Hart  Hotel;  3d,  to 
Mr.  Smith,  gardener  to  J.  H.  Jacob,  Esq.  {Ibid.,  April  18.) 

The  Wilton  Annual  Pink  Feast.  —  Jult/.  The  show  of  flowers  was  re- 
markabl}'  fine,  and  the  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows:  —  The  1st,  to  Mr. 
John  Keynes  of  Salisbury ;  the  2d,  to  Mr.  Turner  of  Wilton ;  and  the  3d,  to 
Mr.  Squibb  of  Fisherton.  {Ibid.,  July  22.) 

Worcestershire. —  Worcester  Horticultural  Society.  —  July  28.  The  car- 
nations and  picotees,  and  the  dahlias  excited  great  admiration,  as  did  also  a 
Fuchsw  globosa  sent  by  Mr.  Smith. 

Vale  of  Evesham  Horticultural  and  Floricultural  Society.  —  July  27.  A  bou- 
quet, with  the  word  "  Victoria,"  exhibited  by  Mr.  Clarke  of  Croome,  excited 
great  admiration. 

Hagley  and  Stourbridge  Floricultural  and  Ilvrticultural  Society.  —  Aug.  Car- 
nations and  picotees  were  the  principal  objects;  but  there  were  also  some  ex- 
cellent fruit  and  vegetables. 

Yorkshire.  —  Beverly  and  East  Riding  Floral  and  Horticidtural  Society. — 
June  7.  The  principal  room  contained  three  tables  placed  longitudinally. 
The  end  of  the  centre  talde  nearest  to  the  marquee  was  covered  with  fruit; 
namely,  apples,  melons,  grapes,  filberts,  gooseberries  and  strawberries,  &c. ; 
while  the  other  end  displayed  samples  of  the  best  cucumbers,  kidneybcans, 
asparagus,  potatoes,  &c.  The  potatoes  were  remarkably  forward  for  the 
season.  The  table  on  the  west  side  of  the  room  contained  specimens  of  the 
finest  salads  we  ever  saw ;  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  was  graced  by  some 
fine  cauliflowers,  and  other  early  productions  of  the  kitchen-garden.  One 
division,  which  did  credit  to  the  growers,  was  conspicuously  marked  out  as  the 
"cottagers'"  oflering.  A  semicircular  stand  at  the  end  of  the  centre  table 
nearest  the  door  supported  two  arches  of  flowers,  from  which  were  suspended 
W.  R.,  in  bold  letters  of  crimson  daisies.  The  marquee  was  devoted  to  the 
exhibition  of  plants  and  flowers,  which  were  shown  in  great  abundance,  upon 
shelves  extending  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  lawn.  The  plants  consisted 
of  splendid  fuchsias,  calceolarias,  ericas,  and  some  most  beautiful  geraniums, 
chieHy  from  the  collection  of  the  Rev.  E.  Thoroton,  the  president ;  an  ex- 
cellent specimen  of  Clianthus  puniceus,  in  full  flower,  from  the  Botanic 
(iarden,  at  Hull;  as  also  a  plant  of  Dryandr«  nervosa.  A  collection  of  150 
plants,  from  the  nursery  of  INIessrs.  George  Press  and  Son  of  Beverly  was 
exhibited,  but  not  for  competition.  Amongst  these  were,  an  orchideous  plant 
called  Brass/rt  maculata,  in  full  bloom,  which  is  very  rarely  seen  in  flower; 
also,  several  fine  specimens  of  Chinese  azaleas.  The  centre  and  both  sides  of 
the  awning  were  hung  with  garlands  of  flowers,  and  several  strings  of  the  same 
descended  gracefully  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  both  sides.  A  large  semi- 
circular table  was  placed  at  the  north  end  of  the  marquee,  over  which  the 
word  "Floriculture"  was  formed  in  bold  characters,  each  letter  being  com- 
posed of  a  separate  flower.     There  must  have  been  near  a  1000  of  a  sort 
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in  some  of  the  letters.  Over  the  president's  chair  were  the  crown  of  England 
and  the  Prince  of  V.'ales's  feathers,  both  formed  of  appropriate  flowers,  which 
looked  extremely  well.  Upon  the  green  was  a  specimen  of  the  patent  grass- 
cutter,  from  ]Mr.  Crosskill's  rooms.     (Hk//  Advertiser,  June  9.  1837.) 

Sept.  13.  The  centre  stage  was  reduced  in  width,  and  appropriated  to  the 
productions  of  the  green  house  and  stove,  garnished  v\  itii  cut  flowers ;  whilst 
at  the  sides  stages  ran  the  whole  length,  one  of  which  was  devoted  to  dahlias, 
and  tile  other  to  China  asters,  marigolds,  tl-c.  On  entering  the  marquee,  the 
first  object  we  observed  was  the  imperial  crown  on  the  cushion,  formed  of 
exotic  and  iiardy  cut  flowers,  and  being  the  first  prize  bouquet.  Over  this 
was  the  word  "  Flora,"  tastefully  formed  of  dahlias,  each  letter  of  a  separate 
colour,  and  iiaving,  in  its  composition,  ruby,  white,  moroon,  primrose,  and 
pink;  this,  from  its  variety,  had  a  very  splcntlid  appearance.  At  the  extreme 
end  of  the  mar(]uee  was  an  iron  seat,  appropriated  to  the  president,  manu- 
factured by  Mr.  Crosskill.  Above  the  president's  place  were  the  royal  arms. 
The  lion  and  the  unicorn,  whicii  formed  the  supporters,  were  very  large,  and 
were  composed  of  C!hina  asters  and  dahlias  ;  the  crown  which  surmounteil  the 
whole,  was  formed  of  dahlias,  pansies,  and  an  excellent  selection  of  exotics. 
Along  the  centre  was  a  stage,  on  which  was  a  good  display  of  fuchsias,  ericas, 
calceolarias,  cockscombs,  balsams,  tripods,  and  baskets  of  cut  flowers,  &c. 
The  greatest  attraction  during  the  day,  however,  was  the  most  splendid  col- 
lection of  dahlias  it  has  been  our  fortune  to  witness.  The  stage  containing 
it,  which  extended  the  whole  length  of  the  marquee,  was  divided  into  com- 
partments, each  compartment  filled  with  a  class  of  dahlias ;  and  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  effect  produced,  when  we  mention  that  there  were  in 
the  collection  about  2,500  dahlias  in  glasses,  exclusive  of  pans  and  bouquets. 
The  white  and  spotted  varieties  were  most  admired.  Among  the  fruits  we 
noticed  a  lemon  and  an  orange  tree,  both  very  fine  specimens,  antl  having 
fruit  upon  them.  A  prize  by  the  Metropolitan  Society  for  three  fruits  was 
awarded  to  a  magnificent  pine,  some  black  grapes,  and  a  melon.  A  very  large 
branch  of  white  grapes  of  several  bunches,  tlie  weight  being  6  lb.  2  oz.,  was 
much  admired.  The  vegetables,  particularly  those  grown  by  the  cottagers, 
were  very  fine.  The  number  of  plates  for  fruit,  &c.,  was  about  GOO.  {York 
Jlcrahl,  Sept.  .^O.) 

.  North  Riding  Horiicidtural  and  Floricidlural  Suciety. — J^dy  28.  The  display 
was  not  so  great  as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  at  this  season,  owing  to 
the  late  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather ;  yet  the  specimens  were  of  a  very 
superior  description.  {Ibid.,  Aug.  4.) 

Sept.  15.  The  meeting  was  most  numerous  and  respectable,  and  the  ex- 
hibition of  fruits,  flowers,  anil  vegetables,  considering  the  adverse  season,  most 
satisfactory.  The  show  of  dahlias  was  very  brilliant,  upwards  of  1000  being 
exhibited  for  competition ;  and  very  great  credit  was  due  to  the  judges  for  the 
patience  and  nice  discrimination  exercised  by  them  on  the  occasion.  {Ibid. 
Sept.  30.) 

West  Riding  Ilorlicultnral  Show.  —  Aug.  Among  the  prizes  were,  one  for 
the  best  collection  of  heaths,  stove  exotics,  green-house  plants,  and  hardy 
plants,  Mr.  W.  Barratt,  of  Wakelield  ;  and  another  for  i^osa  dianthiflora  (a 
new  variety),  also  shown  by  W,  Barratt.  {West  Riding  Herald,  Aug.  4.) 

Conisbnrg  Hortieultnral  Society.  —  Aug.  8.  Numerous  jirizes  were  awarded 
for  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers. 

Doncaster  Horticultural  Society.  —  A/)ril  20.  The  display  of  stove  and 
green-house  plants  was  extremely  large  and  splendiil ;  but  the  most  attractive 
object  in  the  room  was  the  large  white  azalea  of  Messrs.  C^rowder.  It  was  a 
truly  s|)Iendid  plant,  containing  upwards  of  1300  flowers,  and  was  universally 
admired.  The  (actus  tribe  was  very  numerous;  a  beautiful  specimen  from 
Woodlands  taking  away  the  first  prize.  The  azaleas  and  pelargoniums  gene- 
rally were  very  fine ;  though  the  latter  were  somewhat  deficient  in  the  size  of 
the  flower,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  season.  The  display  of  auriculas, 
hyacinths,  am!   piimroses  was,  for  the  lateness   of  the   season,  very  good. 
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The  competitors  for  the  cottagers'  prizes  were  not  numerous  ;  but  we  hope 
these  will  increase  as  the  season  advances.  (DoHcasfcr  Gazette,  April  28.) 

Aug.  2.  The  show  of  green-house  and  stove  plants,  as  well  as  of  fuchsias 
and  pelargoniums,  was  very  good.  The  display  of  fruits  was  extremely  fine, 
particularly  of  pines  and  grapes  ;  and  the  various  dishes  were  universally  ad- 
mired. A  dish  of  pines  from  Mr.  Stone  of  Sprotborough  attracted  great  atten  • 
tion.  The  show  of  vegetables  was  very  good.  Mr.  Crowcroft  of  this  town 
exhibited  a  fine  seetUing  dark  moroon  dahlia,  which  obtained  the  prize,  and 
which  was  named  "  Danum  "  by  the  committee.  The  cottagers'  table  also 
exhibited  several  specimens  both  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Mr.  James  Atkin- 
son of  Sheffield,  florist,  exhibited  several  splendid  picotees.  (Doiicaafer  Ga- 
zette, Aug.  4. ;  and  Sheffield  Iris,  Aug.  8.) 

Hull  Floral  and  Horticultural  Societi/.  —  Sept.  1-t.  and  15.  The  room  was 
elegantly  decorated  with  evergreens,  interspersed  with  dahlias,  and  some  good 
bouquets  were  shown.  Amongst  other  attractions,  was  a  good  specimen  of 
Fuchs/rt  conica ;  a  remarkably  tall  plant,  for  one  year's  growth,  belonging  to 
Mr.  Jones.  This  gentleman  also  exhibiteil  a  Camellia  japonica  in  flower,  and 
having  about  20  buds;  the  second  time  of  its  flowering  this  season.  Amongst 
the  fruits  were  some  very  good  baking  apples;  though  the  table  did  not  come 
up  to  previous  exhibitions.  Mr.  Oglesby  had  some  very  fine  figs  grov\n  in  the 
open  air.  The  vegetables  were  also  good,  particularly  the  celery.  The  ex- 
hibition closed  with  a  dance,  which  commenced  at  five  o'clock.  Quadrilles, 
waltzes,  and  country  dances  went  gaily  on,  to  the  delight  of  a  large  company, 
until  ten  o'clock,  when  the  party  separated,  gratified  with  the  treat  they  had 
enjoyed,  and  giving  their  best  thanks  to  the  Society  for  the  spirit  displayed. 
{Hull  Observer,  Sept.  19.  1837.) 

Hunslets  Florists'"  Socicti/. — Aug.  21.  This  show  was  for  carnations  and 
picotees  ;  and  the  first  prize  in  each  division  was  gained  by  Benjamin  Ely  and 
Son,  with  seedlings. 

Leeds  Horticultural  and  Floral  Soviet >/. Tune  1 .     The   saloon  was   most 

tastefully  decorated,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Mallinson,  with  flowers 
and  evergreens.  Over  the  front  of  the  orchestra  were  the  words  "  Leeds 
Horticultural  and  Floral  Society,"  formed  of  various-coloured  tulips,  taste- 
fully stuck  through  a  board,  extending  from  side  to  side  of  the  orchestra. 
Over  this  were  several  arches  of  evergreens,  and  over  the  centre  an  ornamental 
floral  device.  The  front  of  the  orchestra  was  covei-ed  with  evergreens  and 
splendid  bouquets  of  flowers ;  and  over  the  entrance  door  were  the  letters 
\V,  R.,  surmounted  by  the  representation  of  a  crown  (not  of  the  most  elegant 
construction),  all  formed  of  flowers.  There  were  four  tables  arranged  length- 
wise, which  were  filled  with  some  of  the  choicest  specimens  of  iiorticultural 
and  floral  produce ;  indeed,  all  so  much  so,  that  it  would  be  invidious  to  parti- 
cularise any  of  them.  The  prizes  were  only  honorary ;  and  the  proceeds  of 
the  exhibition,  the  non-subscribers  paying  2s.  6d.  each,  was  given  to  the  Leeds 
General  Lifirmar}-.  (Leeds  Mercuri/.) 

Aug.  9.  The  rooms  were  most  elegantly  decorated  with  evergreens,  inter- 
spersed with  flowers  in  a  most  tasteful  manner.  The  show  of  pines,  grapes, 
peaches,  cherries,  strawberries,  gooseberies,  and  currants  were  of  a  very  su- 
perior size  and  (luality.  The  vegetables  particularly  were  very  fine  produc- 
tions, and  of  the  most  distinguished  varieties.  The  rooms  were  ornamented 
with  designs  and  bouquets.  The  show  of  dahlias  was  extensive  and  were  uni- 
versally admired.  There  was  a  good  display  of  grove  and  green-house  plants, 
which  "gave  to  the  whole  a  lively  and  imposing  eftijct.  The  proceeds  of  the 
meeting,  which  were  considerable,  were  given  to  the  Infirmary.  (Ibid.,  Aug.  19.) 

Sept.  13.  The  Leeds  Horticultural  and  Floral  Society  held  its  third  and 
last  exhibition  for  the  present  season,  for  the  benefit  of  the  unemployed  poor. 
Among  the  prizes  for  fruit  was  one  for  Money's  Escholata  superba  grape,  R. 
Hopps.  Peaches,  1.  Royal  George,  Jose|)h  Thrower;  2.  Noblesse,  Mr. 
George  Bradley.  Nectarines,  1.  (Extra)  Elruge,  Mr.  Joseph  Thrower.  Apri- 
cots,   1.  (Extra)   Moor  I'ark,   Mr.  Thouias  Umpleby.     Melons,  1.   Windsor 
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prize,  Josej)!!  Horner,  gardener  to  John  Oott,  Esq.  Figs,  1.  Black,  Mr.  R. 
IIopps.  Plums,  1.  (Dark)  Goliath,  Mr.  Jonathan  Clapliain,  gardener  to  F. 
INIorris,  Esq.;  2.  (Dark)  Nectarine,  Mr.  W.  L.  Wise;  3.  (D^^rk)  Cobbler's 
15all,  INIr.  (i.  Bradley  ;  1.  (^yhite)  ]\Iagnum  bonuni,  Mr.  T.  Umpleby.  Among 
the  gooseberries  were  some  yellows,  plucked  from  a  tree  60  years  old,  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Marshall,  market-gardener,  Belleisle.  We  also  noticed  a  dish  of 
apples,  containing  24'  varieties,  and  a  dish  of  seedling  apples,  fine  specimens, 
from  the  garden  of  James  Leather,  Esq. ;  also  a  fine  specimen  of  seedling 
apples,  presented  by  INIr.  Woodhead,  of  Heatli,  which  he  named  the  Glory. 
Tiie  dahlias  were  very  fine,  and  very  numerous.  A  s[)lendid  collection  of 
carnations  and  picotees  was  exhil)ited  as  decorations  by  Mr.  B.  Ely.  Among 
the  cottagers'  prizes  were,  to  (ieorge  Parker,  Fuc\ma  virgata;  William  Been, 
1.  carnations  (21  seedUngs)  ;   1.  picotees,  two  blooms.  (Leeds  ]\Ierc.,  Oct.  28.) 

Pontcfract  Horlicultural  Societi/.  —  Aug.  9  The  best  clove  carnation  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Ackworth.  Among  the  prizes  was  one  awarded  to  a 
cottager,  Charles  Halfpenny  of  Pontefract,  for  the  best  potatoes. 

Sheffield  Botanic  Gardens. Jnlij  3.  and  4.      This  was  the  first  exhibition 

of  plants,  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  for  the  season.  The  tent  for  the 
display  of  fruits  and  vegetables  was  fixed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  gardens, 
conveniently  arranged,  with  a  table,  8  ft.  in  width,  down  the  centre,  and 
having  a  space  on  each  side  for  the  accommodation  of  visiters.  In  this  tent, 
numerous  articles  were  exhibited,  of  very  great  beauty  and  excellence  of  their 
kind,  especially  the  pine-apples  from  Chatsworth,  and  the  grapes  from  Went- 
worth  Castle  ;  also,  some  water-melons  from  Chatsworth,  of  the  most  excjui- 
site  flavour.  Amongst  the  vegetables,  Mr.  Batley's  rhubarb  formed  a  prominent 
feature,  its  unusual  size  appearing  to  attract  general  attention.  The  potatoes, 
peas,  cauliflowers,  &c.,  were  mostly  superior  specimens.  The  display  of  plants 
was  still  more  beautiful  than  that  of  fruit  and  vegetables  ;  and  the  large  tent 
was  well  filled.  Mr.  Paxton's  clerodendrum,  with  rich  scarlet  flowers,  although 
a  good  deal  injured  by  its  long  carriage  from  Chatsworth,  was,  nevertheless, 
much  admired;  and  Mr.  Braide's  //elichrjsum  venustum  and  i'-rica  odorata 
were  pronounced,  b}'  competent  judges,  to  be  the  finest  in  the  kingdom. 
Among  the  display  of  cut  flowers  was  the  crown,  with  the  word  "  Victoria" 
round  the  bottom,  Mr.  Paxton ;  and  a  splendid  pyramid,  Mr.  Appleby. 
Plants  :  Mr.  Appleby,  being  tb.e  competitor  who  had  obtained  the  greatest 
amount  in  money  prizes  in  the  different  classes  of  plants,  received,  in  addition 
to  his  prize  money,  an  elegant  fowling-piece,  presented  by  Joseph  Shore,  Esq. 
of  Birmingham,  value  15/.;  Mr.  Paxton,  having  obtained  the  second  greatest 
amount,  received,  in  addition  to  his  prize  money,  a  silver  cup,  value  .5/. 
Fruits  :  The  greatest  amount  in  monej'  prizes  having  been  obtained  by  Mr. 
Paxton,  he  received,  in  addition  to  the  money  prizes,  a  silver  cup,  value  10/. ; 
the  second  greatest  amount  having  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Batley,  of  Went- 
worth  Castle,  he  received,  in  addition,  a  silver  cup,  value  51.  Vegetables: 
A  silver  cup,  value  10/.,  was  received  by  Mr.  Abraham,  South  Street,  who 
had  obtained  the  greatest  amount  in  money  prizes;  Mr.  Waterhouse,  having 
obtained  the  second  greatest  amount,  received  a  prize,  value  21.  \0s.  Cot- 
tagers' class  :  Mr.  Marstlen,  Little  Sheffield,  receivetl  one  sovereign  in  ad- 
dition, having  obtained  the  greatest  anount  in  money  prizes  for  vegetables  ; 
Mr.  Machon,  Little  Sheffield,  received  10^.  for  having  obtained  the  second 
greatest  amount ;  Mr.  Fielding,  Sheffield,  received  5.s\  for  having  obtained  the 
third  greatest  amount.  (Sheffield  Independent,  July  8.) 

Whitby  Floral  and  lloriculturcd  Society. —  Sept.  12.  Many  of  the  dahlia 
prizes  were  won  with  seedlings,  principally  raised  by  the  Messrs.  Willison. 

York  lli>rt'ieulliiral  Society.  —  Sept.  28.  On  entering  the  room,  the  most 
splendid  attraction  that  arrested  attention  was  a  large  tritunphal  arch,  spread 
over  the  orchestra;  the  loyal  inscription,  "Long  live  the  (jueen,"  sin-mounted 
by  a  crown,  being  formed  of  dahlias,  on  a  green  sui'fac2 ;  the  colour,  tip,  and 
shade  being  of  endless  variet}'.  The  light  pillars  which  supported  it  were 
beautifully  entwinetl  with  laurel   and  evergreens.     There  were  above   1000 
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dahlias  in  this  novel  ami  striking  procUiction,  which  was  made  by  Jam.es 
Richardson,  Esq.  of  Bootham,  Mr.  Dempsey,  INIr.  Baincs,  and  otiicr  members 
of  the  committee;  the  specimens  being  sent  from  several  gardens  in  the 
city  and  neiglibourhood.  The  span  of  the  arch  was  18  ft.,  and  the  height  of 
tlic  whole,  from  the  floor,  about  22  ft.  Near  this  arch  were  placed  two  bou- 
quets, of  unusual  height,  and  very  beautiful,  at  this  advanced  period  of  the 
_\car.  Two  species  of  Musff  were  mucii  admired  :  they  were  from  the  stove 
of  John  Smith,  Esq.  of  Grimston,  who  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  public  for 
the  many  specimens  which  he  regularly  sends  to  garnish  the  room.  Amongst 
the  plants  sent  from  the  same  gentleman  was  a  fine  palm,  .SWWBlackl)urn/«Hrt. 
It  was  now  about  nine  years  old,  and  was  raised  from  seed  which  had 
been  in  his  collection  of  dried  fruits  for  a  considerable  time.  (See  p.  445., 
and  Vol.  V.  p.  52.  and  fig.  10.,  for  an  account  of  one  of  these  palms.)  The 
dahlias  were  so  numerous,  that  an  additional  stand  was  provided  for  them  ; 
and,  besides  those  exhibited  for  competition,  were  several  varieties  from  Mr, 
Edwards,  florist,  of  this  city,  sent  for  the  gratification  of  the  company.  Fruits, 
as  might  be  expected,  were  plentiful,  and  of  the  richest  quality;  and  the  vege- 
tables shown  were  large  and  finely  grown. 

The  Evening  Exhibition.  At  half-past  six  o'clock,  the  doors  of  the  Concert 
Room  were  again  opened  for  the  admission  of  company.  The  fruits  and 
vegetables  had  been  removed  in  the  interval,  and  the  rich  and  splendid  col- 
lection of  daidias,  asters,  and  other  flowers,  had  untlergone  some  little  change 
of  arrangement,  and  now  presented,  under  a  brilliant  illumination  of  gas,  their 
beautiful  forms  and  varied  hues  to  the  gratification  of  the  spectators.  The 
superb  display  of  rare  plants  and  exotics  still  occupied  their  prominent  station 
in  the  centre  of  the  room,  which  was  ornamented,  in  addition  to  the  majestic 
triumphal  arch,  which  we  have  already  described,  with  two  elegant  wreaths  of 
flowers,  encircling  the  words  "Flora"  and  "Pomona",  formed  of  a  rich 
variety  of  dahlias.  Walker's  brass  band  was  stationed  in  the  orchestra,  and 
added  much  to  the  enlivenment  of  the  scene  by  its  truly  admirable  perform- 
ance of  a  great  number  of  overtures  and  popular  pieces  of  music.  (^York 
Herald,  Sept.  .30.) 

CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

Guernsey  HorlicnJlitral  Socicti/.  —  April  2.3.  The  number  of  new  flowers, 
particularly  calceolarias  ami  geraniums,  reareil  since  the  last  exhibition,  was 
very  great,  and  their  merits  were  duly  appreciated  by  tiie  visiters.  Upon 
a  fair  calculation,  we  presume  that  between  800  and  900  persons  attended 
the  exhibition.  The  cottagers  brought  forward  a  largecoUection  of  their 
productions ;  and  Mr.  Wm.  Hooper,  nurseryman,  was  particularly  successful 
in  gaining  prizes.  His  show  of  green-house  plants  was  very  good,  and  his 
ericas  excellent ;  his  shrubby  calceolarias  were  likewise  worthy  of  specific  notice. 
The  challengeable  medal  was  also  awarded  to  Mr.  Hooper,  for  the  12  best 
pelargoniums.  We  also  particularly  noticed  a  superb  collection  of  nearly  one 
hundred  choice  green-house  [)lants,  in  high  perfection,  sent  in  by  P.  B.  Dobree, 
Esq.,  of  the  Beauregard,  for  exhibition  only.  John  Hid)ert,  Esq.,  contributed 
some  remarkably  fine  schizanthuses,  1)}'  far  the  best  in  the  exhibition.  Mr, 
John  Vidamour  was  as  co])ious  a  contributor  as  usual  ;  and  we  were  glad  to 
see  his  exertions  in  the  cause  rewarded  with  one  of  the  premium  prize  cards. 
We  understand  that  Charles  De  Jersey,  Esq.,  was  entitled  to  receive  a  silver 
medal,  on  account  of  some  of  his  choice  flowers  ;  but  that  he  declined  ac- 
cepting it,  as  his  sole  object  is  to  promote  the  good  of  the  Society.  Each 
cottager  who  obtained  a  first  ])rize  received  gratis  (besides  the  premium)  a 
dahlia  plant,  in  a  pot,  of  some  admired  double  variety.  {The  Conn  I,  April  24. 
and  May  25.) 

Jidij  26.  Mr.  William  Mellish  obtained  the  challengeable  medal,  for  the  12 
best  yellow  picotees ;  and  a  small  medal  for  the  best  carnation  picotees, 
besides  other  prizes.  A  prcmiiun  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  John  Vidamour, 
for  140  miscellaneous  plants.     P.  B.  Dobree,  Esq.,  had  a  beautiful  collection 
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of  green-house  plants ;  also,  INIr.  William  Hooper  of  the  Sarnian  Nursery, 
among  whose  collection  were  two  fine  specimens  of  the  Khodanthc  Mangles^i/, 
which  were  much  admired.  Mr.  W.  Brock's  (Belmont)  seedling  pelargonium 
and  calceolarias  could  not  be  surpassed :  Mr.  Hoyle  also  exhibited  a  beautiful 
collection  of  these  flowers.  Mr.  W.  Crick  has  also  grown  some  excellent 
seedling  strawberries,  deserving  of  special  notice.  Among  the  vegetables  sent 
in  by  the  members  of  the  Institution,  we  noticed  three  excellent  cauliflowers, 
by  Sir  Thomas  Saumarez,  and  also  three  heads  of  white  celery.  Mr.  Sanuiel 
Harris,  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Club  Hotel,  as  usual,  had  some  good  articles  from 
his  garden,  among  which  we  noticed  a  plate  of  "  matchless  peas,"  beans,  vege- 
table marrow,  kidneybeans,  and  a  fine  bunch  of  parsneps,  &c.  The  fruit 
consisted  of  hot-house  grapes,  cherries,  raspberries,  strawberiies,  currants, 
gooseberries,  apples,  &c.,  the  most  part  of  which  were  excellent.  The  cot- 
t^agers'  [jroductions  were  not  abundant;  but  good,  so  far  as  they  went.  The 
new  potatoes  were  very  fine.  There  were  some  excellent  samples  of  cucum- 
bers, kidneybeans,  and  scarlet  runners ;  and  some  good  specimens  of  fruit,  of 
different  kinds.  (T/te  Star,  July  27.) 

Jersey  Horticultural  and  Agricultural  Society.  —  Mai/  2i.  The  different 
collections  of  green-house  plants  were  splendid,  some  of  the  pelargoniums 
equal  to  any  we  have  ever  seen,  and  evinced  as  nuich  taste  in  their  selection 
as  judgment  in  their  cultivation.  Pine  apples,  grapes,  melons,  oranges,  and 
lemons  were  amongst  the  more  rare  fruits  on  the  table.  There  were  like- 
wise many  excellently-preserved  apples  and  pears  :  some  of  the  former  looked 
as  fresh  and  sound  as  if  just  plucked  from  the  trees.  We  saw,  also,  a  few 
baskets  of  cucumbers,  pears,  beans,  and  potatoes,  and  two  bundles  of  aspara- 
gus and  rhubarb,  exceedingly  fine.  A  new  variety  of  the  latter  was  exhibited, 
for  the  fir,~t  time  by  Mr.  B.  Saunders,  not  less  remarkable  for  its  size  than  its 
flavour.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  growth  from  the  fact  that  a  single 
stick  has  been  known  to  weigh  3  lb.  Among  the  prizes  for  cottagers  were 
some  for  poultry,  cock  and  hen,  3?.  (id.,  first  prize,  F.  Touzel ;  ditto,  2s., 
second  prize,  Thomas  Lock.  {The  British  Press,  May  2G.) 
,  June.  Amongst  those  which  we  particularly  noticed,  were  some  beautiful 
specimens  of  the  G'ladiolus  tribe,  from  Mrs.  Pipon's,  of  Noirmont,  and  some 
new  Brazilian  plants  from  Mr.  Robin's.  The  collections  of  roses  exhibited 
by  Mr.  B.  Saunders,  and  Mr.  R.  Langelier,  showed  the  high  state  of  per- 
fection to  which  the  cultivation  of  this  most  lovely  tenant  of  the  garden  has 
arrived  in  Jersey.     (Ibid.) 

Oct.  18.  The  exhibitions  of  the  cottagers  were  more  numerous  than  on 
any  former  occasion,  and  their  articles  superior.  The  dahlias  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Saunders  and  Rene  Langelier  were  varied  ami  brilliant  beyond  the 
powers  of  humble  p  ose  to  describe,  and  should  be  seen  to  be  duly 
appreciated.  Mrs.  Owen  of  Millbrook  sent  a  beautiful  bouquet  to  the 
exhibition,  tastefully  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  sofa,  and  containing  more 
than  one  hundred  varieties  of  flowers.  Mr.  R.  Langelier's  pears  were 
excellent,  and  the  apples  of  every  variety  generally  very  fine.  It  had  been 
intended  to  make  a  selection  from  the  pears,  for  which  Jersey  is  so  fiunous, 
as  an  otfering  to  the  Queen,  who  has  graciously  condescended  to  patronise 
the  Societ}  ;  but  we  regret  to  say  that,  from  the  unfavourable  nature  of  the 
season,  none  were  considered  sufficiently  good  ;  and  Jersey  has  thus  lost  the 
opportunity,  for  the  present,  of  offering  one  of  its  finest  productions  to  the 
lips  of  Majesty.  Amongst  the  agricultural  in'plements  exhibited,  we  noticed 
one  of  a  very  ingenious  description,  the  invention  of  a  native,  for  digging 
potatoes,  which,  we  believe,  is  likely  to  come  into  general  use.  Among  the 
prizes,  those  for  the  best  dahlia,  and  the  best  seedling  dahlia,  were  won  by 
Mr.  Rene  Langelier ;  and  the  best  seedling  apple,  by  Mr.  B.  Saunders.  For 
the  finest  sample  of  wheat,  not  less  than  three  cabots,  of  Kentish  downy  or 
velouse,  Mr.  J.  Le  Broc(|  (St.  Helier).  For  plough,  for  digging  potatoes, 
I^lr.  J.  Le  Boutillier;  and  drill  for  sowing  parsneps,  &c.,  Mr.  Marett  (D'A- 
vranche).     (Ibid.,  Oct.) 
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THE  ISLE  OF  MAN. 

Isle  of  jlfrin  Floricultural  and  HorticuUural  Society. — Sept.  6.  This  was  tlie 
first  meeting  of  the  Society.  It  was  an  excellent  exhibition,  and  numerously 
attended. 

SCOTLAND. 

Edinburgh.  —  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society.  —  March-i.  For  the  four 
finest  camellias  of  recent  introduction,  in  flower,  the  silver  medal  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  John  Young,  gardener  to  Thomas  Oliver,  Esq.,  Newington  Lodge,  who 
exhibited  (» ray's  invincible,  carnea.  Press's  eclipse,  ant!  coraliina.  A  fine 
seedling  camellia,  allied  to  C.  wyrtifolia,  and  raised  in  1831,  from  the  seed  of  that 
species,  was  brought  forwartl  by  Mr  John  Macnaughton,gardener  to  John  Wau- 
chope,  Esq.,  of  Edmonstone.  For  four  species  of  E'pacris  in  flower  (E.  grandi- 
flora,  impressa,  nivalis,  and  pulchella),  a  premium  was  voted  to  Mr.  John 
Robertson,  gardener  to  Lord  Gray,  Kinfauns.  A  brilUant  head  of  flowers, 
produced  in  the  open  border,  notwithstanding  the  severe  winter,  upon  a 
seedling  h}  brid  rhododendron,  was  exhibited  from  the  garden  of  Mr.  Falconer 
of  Carlowrie,  and  a  premium  was  voted  to  Mr.  Alexander  Forrester,  who 
raised  it.     This  hybrid  was  evidently  the  offspring  of  li.  arboreum. 

The  display  of  the  new  French  and  Flemish  pears  from  our  Scottish 
gardens  was  highly  satisfactory,  proving  what  obstacles  may  be  overcome 
by  the  zeal  and  skill  of  the  gardener.  After  a  very  careful  comparison,  the 
silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  William  Newton,  gardener  to  Sir  David 
Baird,  Nevvbyth,  whose  kinds  were,  the  Spanish  bon  Chretien,  glout  morceau, 
and  crassanne ;  and  a  second  prize  was  voted  to  Mr.  John  Young,  gardener 
to  Sir  James  Gibson  Craig,  Bart,  lliccarton,  who  produced  the  St.  Ger- 
main, ne  plus  nieuris,  and  crassanne.  For  the  best  twelve  stalks  of  forced 
rhubarb,  the  stalks  produced  were  all  large  and  crisp,  showing  the  perfection 
to  which  the  winter  culture  of  this  vegetable,  so  desirable  for  tarts,  has  now 
been  brought,  but  the  first  j)rize  was  gained  by  Mr,  John  Young,  Riccarton, 
whose  specimens  were  of  remarkably  large  size.  For  forced  sea-kale,  the 
premium  Mas  awarded  to  Mr.  David  Brewster,  gardener  to  Colonel  Lindsay 
of  Balcarris.  There  was  ]3laced  on  the  table  a  collection  of  thirty-five  sorts 
of  the  best  dessert  and  baking  apples,  with  their  names  attached ;  the  fruit 
was  in  high  preservation,  and  obtaineil  the  Society's  silver  medal  for  Mr. 
Arthur  Calder,  gardener  to  George  Sligo,  Esq.,  of  Seacllflf.  A  fine  specimen 
of  the  Brazilian  pine-apple,  rendered  beautiful  by  its  scarlet  scales,  was  much 
admired;  and  a  premium  was  awarded  to  Mr.  James  Mackintosh, gardener  at 
Archerfield,  to  Robert  Ferguson,  Esq.  of  Raith,  who  raised  it.  For  well- 
grown  samples  of  Brussels  sprouts,  a  premium  was  voted  to  Mr.  James 
Stuart,  gardener  to  Sir  John  Hope,  Bart.,  of  Pinkie.  Mr.  Stuart,  we  believe, 
is  the  father  of  Scottish  gardeners,  and  has  been  head  gardener  at  Pinkie  foi' 
the  long  period  of  fifty-three  years.  Among  the  other  productions  of  the 
day  may  be  noticed,  cucumbers  raised  in  a  frame  heated  by  the  circulation 
of  hot  water,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Smith,  gardener  at  Hopetoun  ;  a 
fine  specimen  of  Sarracen/a  flava  in  full  flower,  from  tlie  nursery  garden  of 
IMessrs.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Inverleith;  and  beautiful  i)lants  of  £'uph6rbia 
splendens  and  Bletw  Tankervillrr,  covered  with  flowers,  from  the  garden  of 
the  Society.     (^Edinburgh  Advertiser,  IMarch  7.) 

July  12.  The  decorations  of  the  tents,  &c.,  exhibited  on  this  occasion  a 
new  feature,  being  enriched  and  surmouuted  by  the  singularly  beautiful  leaves 
of  different  varieties  of  palm,  sent,  as  we  understood,  from  the  Royal  Botanic 
Garden,  which  imparted  an  eastern  appearance  to  the  composition  of  flowers 
and  foliage.  For  shrubby  exotics  in  flower,  the  silver  ujedal,  to  Mr.  Robert 
A¥atson,  gardener  to  David  Anderson,  Esq.,  of  Mordun.  The  show  of 
pelargoniums  was  extensive  and  splendid.  The  silver  medal  was  voted  to  Mr. 
David  Brewster,  gardener  to  Colonel  Lindsay  of  Balcarris.  The  show  of 
peaches  was  good  ;  and  the  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Brewster  at  Balcarris. 
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The  jiinks  were  peculiarly  beautiful,  aud  the  medal  for  them  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
William  Cuthbcrtson,  i;artlencr  to  the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  Dahneny  Park.  A 
premium  having  been  offered  for  the  best-grown,  exotic,  tender  plant,  whether 
in  flower  or  not,  three  competitors  appeared.  The  medal  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Kelly,  propagator  at  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Sons,  luverleith  Nurseries, 
for  a  magnificent  plant  of  ^'epenthes  distillatoria,  bearing  a  spike  of  female 
flowers,  and  very  large  and  perfect  pitchers.  The  other  plants  were  Cojfca 
arabica,  coming  into  flower,  from  Dr.  Ncill's,  and  Hoy«  carnosa,  trained  10ft. 
liigh,  and  clotlied  with  flowers.  Some  very  large  and  beautiful  noblesse 
peaches,  from  the  early  peach-house  at  Erskine  House,  were  much  admired ; 
and  a  premium  of  half  a  guinea  was  voted  to  Mr.  George  Sheills,  gardener 
to  Lord  Blantyre,  as  a  mark  of  approbation  of  his  success  as  a  cultivator. 
(Scotsi)inn,  July  19.  18:i7.) 

Edinburgh  Horticullurnl  Societi/.  — Sept.  For  the  best  three  sorts  of  peaches 
from  the  open  wall ;  first  prize  to  Mr.  John  Braiti,  gardener  to  George  Sim- 
son,  Esq.,  of  Pitcorthie  House,  the  kinds  being  royal  George,  red  Magdalen, 
and  noblesse ;  second  prize,  to  Mr.  John  Robertson,  gardener  to  Lord  Gra}', 
Kinfauns,  for  noblesse,  galande,  and  French  mignonne.  For  the  best  two 
sorts  of  nectarine  from  a  glazed  house,  to  Mr.  James  Mackintosh,  gardener  to 
Robert  Ferguson,  Esq.,  at  Archerfield  ;  the  kintls  being  the  Newington  and 
Du  Telliers.  For  the  best  three  sorts  of  apricot  from  the  open  Mall,  to  Mr. 
James  Kidd,  gardener  to  Lord  Kinnaird,  Rossie  Priory,  For  the  best  six 
sorts  of  plums,  to  Mr,  James  Murray,  gardener  to  Andrew  Fletcher,  Esq.,  of 
Saltoun  ;  the  kinds  being  Coe's  golden  drop,  green  gage,  wine-sour,  Ferney 
Hall  plum,  Orleans,  and  white  magnum  bonum.  For  the  best  figs  of  any 
variety ;  first  prize  to  Mr.  Peter  Wood,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Hopctoun, 
Ormiston  Hall ;  second  prize,  to  Mr.  James  Smith,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Hopetoun,  Hopctoun  House.  For  the  best  three  sorts  of  summer  pears,  to 
Mr.  Arthur  Calder,  gardener  to  George  Sligo,  Esq  ,  of  Seacliff";  the  kinds 
being  the  jargonelle,  green  yair,  and  Longueville.  For  the  best  four  sorts  of 
grapes,  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  James  Falconer,  gardener  to  Sir 
David  Erskine,  Cambo  House;  the  kinds  being  white  muscat,  black  Ham- 
burgh, black  Frontignan  and  white  Frontignan ;  the  second  prize,  to  Mr. 
Robert  Arthur,  gardener  to  Lady  Jane  Hamilton  Dalrymple,  Wall  Tower 
Garden  ;  the  kinds  being  white  Frontignan,  white  muscat,  Chasselas  musquc, 
and  black  Hamburg.  A  premium  was  also  awarded  to  Mr.  Arthur  for  pro- 
ducing the  largest  cluster  of  grapes.  For  the  best  cluster  of  a  recently  intro- 
duced grape,  the  medal  was  voted  to  Mr.  Alexander  Smith,  gardener  to 
William  Forbes,  Esq.,  of  Callendar  House  ;  the  kind  being  the  Cochin-China 
grape.  For  the  finest  queen  pine-apple,  to  Mr.  James  Smith,  at  Hopetoun 
House.  For  the  best-grown  pine-apple  of  any  other  variety,  to  Mr.  William 
Cuthbcrtson,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  Dalmeny  Park.  For  the  best 
three  sorts  of  melons,  tlie  medal  was  voted  to  Mr.  James  Falconer,  gardener, 
Cambo  House  ;  the  kinds  being  Arkley's  green -fleshed,  Egyptian  green,  and 
Windsor  green.  For  the  greatest  variety  of  ditterent  kinds  of  fruit,  the  medal 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  James  Murray,  Saltoun  Garden,  who  produced  no  fewer 
than  ninety-eight  sorts.  For  the  best  six  varieties  of  rose  de  quatre  saisons, 
a  premium  was  voted  to  Mr.  Charles  Berry,  foreman  to  Messrs  P.  Lawson 
and  Son,  Golden  Acre.  For  the  finest  bouquet  of  autumnal  flowers  tastefully 
arranged,  a  premium  was  assigned  to  Mr.  William  Smith,  gardener  to  Miss 
Scott,  Mount  Lodge ;  and  there  was  a  similar  award  to  Messrs.  Cleghorn  for 
a  Victoria  crown,  formed  of  flowers  produced  in  their  Prince's  Street 
nurseries. 

Small  premiums  were  awarded  for  various  extra  productions  ;  in  particular, 
to  Mr.  George  Sheills,  gardener  at  Erskine  House,  for  fine  black  Hamburg 
grapes,  from  a  flued  wall,  without  the  aid  of  glass;  to  Mr.  John  Brown,  gar- 
dener to  the  Alexander  Smith,  Esq.,  at  Woodlands,  near  Duddingston,  for 
samples  of  the  fruit  of  the  eatable  winter  cherry  of  Physalis  peruviana,  and  of 
marmalade  made  from  the  same;  to  Mr.  William  Buchanan,  gardener  at  Cul- 
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dees  Castle,  for  seedling'peaches  and  nectarines;  and  to  William  Patison,Esq., 
Willianifield,  for  fine  carnations  and  picotees,  and  for  seedling  liolljhocks. 

There  were  two  competitions  in  dahlias,  first  between  private  gardeners  or 
amateurs  among  themselves ;  and  next  between  dealers  or  nurserymen 
among  themselves.  In  the  gardeners'  competition  for  the  rarest,  newest,  and 
finest  collection,  of  thirty  sorts,  the  first  prize,  or  gold  medal,  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Peter  Thompson,  gardener  to  James  Hope  Vere,  Esq.,  Craigiehall.  In  the 
nurserymen's  competition,  it  was  vmanimously  found  that  the  finest  collection 
of  thirty  select  sorts  was  sent  by  IMr.  Handasyde,  Fisherrow.  In  the  com- 
petition for  seedling  dahlias,  no  fewer  tha.i  fourteen  competitors  appeared, 
evincing  the  great  zeal  of  cultivators  in  raising  this  fine  flower.  Three 
prizes  were  awarded,  1.  To  Mr.  Henderson,  gardener,  at  Delvine ;  2.  To  Mr. 
Handasyde,  Fisherrow ;  and,  3.  To  Mr.  Smith,  gardener  at  C!a!lendar  House. 
Thursday  the  various  fruits,  flowers,  and  plants  sent  for  competition  and 
exhibition  were  displayed  on  tables  in  the  large  room,  and  brought  together 
a  highly  fashionable  attendance.  Among  the  decorations  whicli  gave  efl'ect  to 
this  grand  horticultural  display,  were  large  and  beautiful  palm  and  banana 
leaves,  which  were  here  and  there  judiciously  disposed.  The  sjjlcndid  plants 
were  chiefly  from  the  secretary's  garden  at  Canon  Mills,  the  Society's  garden, 
and  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden.  Among  the  decorations  was  a  splendid 
bouquet,  and  a  crown  formed  with  dahlias.  This  latter  was  com[)osed  of 
dahlias  reared  in  the  Nor'  Loch,  or  what  is  now  called  East  Prince's  Street 
Gardens,  possessed  by  the  Messrs.  Cleghorn. 

In  the  evening,  a  party  of  nearl}'  200  ladies  and  gentlemen  assembled.  The 
Lord  Advocate  presided  ;  Dr.  Neill  and  John  Leven,  Esq.,  vice-presidents. 
This  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  it  was  agreed  that  ladies  should  be  in- 
vited to  the  festival.  The  Lord  Advocate  addressed  the  meeting ;  and  after 
mentioning  the  different  articles  he  thought  most  worthy  of  notice,  he  referred 
to  the  exquisite  taste  with  which  the  room  had  been  decorated  with  the  choicest 
productions  of  horticulture,  for  which  he  said  the  company  were  indebted  to 
tiie  taste  and  skill  of  Mr.  Leven  and  Mr.  M'Nab,  jun.  (of  the  Experimental 
Gardens),  and  concluded  by  proposing  "  Prosperity  to  the  Horticultural 
Society."  {Edinburgh  Evening  Coiirant,  Sept.  23.  1837.) 

Bathgate  Ilorticiikural  Society.  —  Scjit.  G.  Among  the  more  remarkable 
articles,  were,  a  splendid  collection  of  dahlias,  presented  to  the  meeting  by 
Messrs.  Handasyde,  florists,  Fisherrow,  consisting  of  120  of  the  newest  kinds  ; 
some  fine  specimens  of  kohl-rabi,  and  Gotte  lettuce,  produced  from  Wall- 
house  Garden  ;  a  vigorous  plant  of  that  gigantic  vegetable,  the  cow  cabbage 
(15  ft.  in  circumference),  from  the  garden  of  Mr.  Pearson,  Bathgate  Brewery  ; 
and  some  excellent  apples  from  Livingstone,  by  Mr.  Galloway.  Wc  also 
noticed  several  rather  new  herbaceous  plants,  belonging  to  Mr.  A.  Forrester, 
secretary.  (^Scotsman,  Sept.  13.) 

Ayrshire. —  Kilmarnock  Horticultural  Society. —  July  28.  For  the  thirteen 
best  pinks,  1.  Mr.  Hugh  Loudon,  florist,  Symington  (Suwarrow,  Rob  the 
Ranter,  Miss  Lindsay,  &.C.).  For  the  seven  best  garden  roses,  1.  Mr.  N.  B. 
Tillery,  gardener,  FuUarton  House.  For  the  thirteen  best  pansies,  1.  Mr. 
Wm.  Melville,  gardener,  Dunlop  House.  For  the  nine  best  hardy  annuals 
(Platystemon  californicus,  Nemophila  insignis,  Collins/^  bicolor,  &c.),  1.  Mr. 
Melville.  For  the  five  best  dahlias  (royal  Adelaide,  yellow  perfection,  queen, 
&c.),  1.  Mr.  Melville.  For  the  seven  best  calceolarias  (Lady  Harriet  Dunlop, 
Majorriana  superba.  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Loudonw,  &c.),  1.  Mr.  Melville.  _  For 
the  six  best  and  largest  red  gooseberries,  four  competitors,  1.  Mr.  R.  Highet. 
Tiie  competing  articles  were,  in  general,  very  fine,  particularly  the  pansies, 
calceolarias,  dahlias,  and  green-house  plants.  The  grapes  were  very  fine-grown 
clusters ;  and  the  vegetables  in  general  were  excellent.  There  were  also  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  IMalcolm,  gardener,  Williainfieki,  a  splendid  specimen  of  the 
purple  egg  plant,  a  very  large  cucumber,  and  white  carrots.  By  Mr.  John 
Richmond,  gardener.  Mount,  two  very  splendid  coxcombs.  By  Mr.  Tillery, 
FuUarton,  two  very   large  early  York  cabbages,  and  very  large  rhubarb  and 
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white  turnips.  By  Mr.  Hay,  Dankeith,  very  fine  pods  of  Waterloo  marrow 
j)eas.  By  Mr.  ilelville,  gardener,  Diinlop  House,  very  fine  extra  curled 
parsley.  By  INIr.  Laurie,  Lain.shaw,  a  large  collection  of  very  fine  strawberries. 
By  John  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Laurel  Bank,  a  large  box  of  very  fine  pansies.  By 
Messrs.  Fowlds  and  Lyniburn,  nurserymen,  a  collection  of  pansies,  roses,  and 
calceolarias  and  flowers;  and  fine  specimens  of  black  Naples  and  red  grape 
currants.  There  was  also  shown  a  very  large  specimen  of  a  curiousi}'  auricu- 
lated  fungus,  which  had  sprung  up  in  one  of  the  floors  of  the  carpet  factory 
of  Messrs.  Gregory,  Thomson  and  Co.,  Kilmarnock.  (^Kilmnr)iock  Journal, 
August  10.  1837. 

Aberdeenshire  Horl'icitllural  Sucicti/.  —  Atigiixf  30.  Among  the  prizes  were 
the  following :  —  Best  three  bunches  of  grapes,  to  John  Wood,  gardener  to 
Sir  R.  D.  H.  Elphinstone  of  Logie,  Bart.  Best  grafted  geans,  to  Alexander 
Brown,  gardener,  Heathcot.  Best  six  seedling  dahlias,  to  David  Gairns,  gar- 
dener, Glenbervie.  Best  six  seedling  carnations,  to  Jolin  Wood,  gardener, 
Logie.  An  extra  prize  was  avvartled  to  Mr.  John  Roy,  jun.,  seedsman,  Aber- 
deen, for  a  splendid  specimen  of  Hume«  elegans,  in  full  blossom.  Second 
ditto,  to  David  Gairns,  gardener,  Glenbervie,  for  a  collection  of  seedling  roses. 
And  a  third  ditto,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Milne,  Nui'ser^man,  Sunnyside,  for  a  col- 
lection of  sceiiling  potatoes.    (^Aberdeen  Journal,  Sept.  G.) 

Banffshire  Horticultural  Societi/.  —  Sept.  1.  Among  tlie  prizes  were  the 
following  :  —  To  James  Smith,  gardener  to  Garden  Duff,  Esq.,  of  ILitton,  for 
first  and  second  melons,  and  an  extra  prize  for  a  rare  species  of  cucumber. 
To  George  Machattie,  gardener,  Duft'  House  (hardens,  for  best  gooseberries, 
dahlias,  and  China  asters.  To  George  Cruikshank,  gardener  to  A.  S.  Shand, 
Esq.,  of  Templand,  for  best  heartsease ;  and  an  extra  prize  for  six  heads  of 
very  superior  celery,  with  a  detailed  account  of  its  cultivation.  To  George 
llobertson,  gardener  to  T.  A.  DufF,  Esq  ,  of  Haddo,  an  extra  prize  for  six 
nectarines,  from  a  tree  planted  in  January  last.  To  George  Simpson,  gar- 
dener to  John  R.  Thain,  Esq.,  of  Drumblair,  for  best  carnations  and  seedling 
heartsease.    (Ibid.) 

C^LACKMANN.ANSHIRE.  —  Cladiinannanshire  Horticultural  Society.  —  May  1 1 , 
The  display  of  green- house  and  hot-house  plants  was  considerably  greater  than 
usual  ;  cut  flowers  of  equal  rarity  and  beauty  were  abundant ;  and  the  vege- 
tables, although  not  very  niuuerous,  were  very  fine  specimens  for  the  season. 
There  was  a  great  profusion  of  some  of  the  common  vegetables,  particularly 
rhubarb  (both  blanched  and  natural),  a  new  and  beautiful  variety  of  which 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Taylor  of  Dunmore;  and  it  is  said  to  be  considerably 
earlier  than  any  of  the  otlier  sorts  usually  cultivated.  There  were  also  very 
fine  radishes  exhibited  from  Kennet  Garden,  and  asparagus  from  Alva  Garden. 
The  apples  and  pears,  particularly  the  former,  were  most  abundant,  of  great 
variety  and  beauty,  as  well  as  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  the  most  of 
them,  indeed,  ajiiearing  as  if  they  had  just  been  taken  from  the  tree.  An  im- 
mensely large  a[;ple  (stock  Leadington)  was  from  Kennet  (iarden.  Much  fine 
fruit  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Taylor  from  Dunmore  garden,  and  by  Mr.  Trutter, 
from  Alva  garden  ;  from  whence,  also,  were  sent  20  different  violas,  with  many 
pol3'anthuses  and  primroses  of  su|)erior  beauty. 

A  prize  for  the  bejt  plan  of  a  flower-garden,  limited  to  2  ft.  square,  the  size 
of  the  garden  not  more  than  1  acre  of  ground,  was  gained  by  James  M'Gruthar, 
apprentice  to  Mr.  Trotter,  gardener  to  James  Johnstone,  Esq..  of  Alva,  and  was 
very  much  admired,  being  not  only  a  ])lan,  but  an  elegant  model,  of  a  garden, 
divided  into  compartments  filled  with  earth,  ornamented  with  sprigs  and  leaves, 
and  with  a  neat  model  ol'a  summer-house  in  one  of  the  corners.  {Stirling  Ad- 
vertiser, May  2G.) 

July  20.  There  were  sent  for  exhibition  by  Dr.  Walker,  100  fine  herba- 
ceous plants  in  flower,  with  names  ;  b}'  Mr  John  (tow,  from  Tullivallan  Castle, 
72  varieties  of  hardy-flowering  shrubs,  besides  G  varieties  of  fine  seedling  pinks, 
and  a  most  luxuriant  specimen  of  the  new  alsike  clover,  which  appears  to  excel 
every  other  species   now  cultivated.     The  flower  of  it  is  white,  tinged  with 
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red,  and  it  was  sown  on  the  Istof  JunelSSo.  Mr.Gow  exhibited  also  6  specimens 
of  tender  flowers,  and  6  varieties  of  Cliinese  roses.  Among  his  specimens  of 
hardy  shrubs  were  20  varieties  of  rhododendron,  and  11  of  the  helianthemum. 
There  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Niven  from  Keir  127  seedhng  violas,  and  12  va- 
rieties of  rose  peonies;  by  Mr.  Weir,  Kennet  Garden,  Pssonia  arborca, 
Pav/«  flava,  Eutoca  viscida,  striped  antirrhinum,  and  other  flowers ;  also 
apples  (French  crab)  of  crop  1835,  in  excellent  preservation  :  by  Mr.  Ramsay, 
Dollar  Botanic  Garden,  50  fine  shrubs  in  flower,  calceolarias,  Chinese  roses, 
violas,  and  a  large  quantity  of  evergreens  and  flowers  for  adorning  the  rooms. 
Many  flowers  and  flowering  plants  were  sent.  Among  the  ranunculuses,  were 
some  seedlings,  best  three  from  seed  savetl  in  Britain  since  1834,  Mr.  Somer- 
ville.  Pinks,  seedhng,  best  six  varieties,  Mr.  Gow,  gardener  to  Count  Flahault, 
TuUiallan  Castle.  Among  the  fruit  and  vegetables  were  some  apples,  best- 
flavoured  six,  two  varieties,  three  of  each,  with  mode  of  preservation  detailed 
along  with  the  fruit;  1st,  Mr.  Weir  ;  2d,  Mr.  Trotter, gardener  to  James  John- 
stone, Esq,  of  Alva  ;  and  some  potatoes,  best  twelve,  seedling,  three  varieties 
four  of  each  raised  since  1833.  Those  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Pax  ton  (the 
only  ones  produced)  were  remarkably  fine,  but  only  two  varieties.  (^Stirling 
Advertiser,  August.) 

September  14.  —  Both  the  large  rooms  were  very  tastefully  fitted  up  for  the 
occasion,  and  adorned  with  evergreens  and  wreaths  of  flowers,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  ^yilliam  Williamson ;  the  lower  apartment  containing  all  the 
articles  for  competition, 'and  the  upper  those  for  exhibition.  Among  the  em- 
bellishments of  the  latter  was  a  splendid  crown  of  flowers,  with  the  letters 
V.  R.  (in  honour  of  our  gracious  queen).  A  cart-load  of  evergreens  and 
flowers  was  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  Gow,  TuUiallan  Gardens,  and  which  was 
sent  for  by  Thomas  Ritchie,  Esq.,  free  of  expense.  Among  tlie  numerous 
articles  exhibited  were  Jargonelle  pears,  and  two  fine  bunches  of  white  muscat 
grapes,  raised  in  the  open  air,  from  Robert  Jamieson  Esq. ;  numerous  perennial 
flowers,  and  three  fine  assortments  of  apples  (crop  183G),  from  Kennet  Gar- 
den ;  more  than  80  varieties  of  seedhng  pansies  ;  many  fine  specimens  of  hardy, 
herbaceous,  green-house  and  hot-house  plants,  with  12  very  superior  dahlias, 
from  Dollar  Botanic  Garden.  Among  the  dahlias  for  exhibition,  there  was  a 
box  from  Mr.  Donaldson,  Devoa  Iron  Works,  containing  24  different  sorts, 
and  some  very  astonishing  vegetables,  viz.  a  late  Drumhead  cabbage,  from 
Mr.  Meldrum's  garden,  weighing  no  less  than  31  lb.,  and  another  30  lb.;  and 
two  early  Dutch  turnips,  weighing  12  lb.  ami  9^  lb.,  all  from  Mr.  Cowan's  gar- 
den. A  magnificent  bouquet  filled  the  beautiful  terra  cotta  vase  kindly  presented 
to  the  Society  last  year  by  Mr.  Bald.  Among  the  prizes  were  the  following:  — 
Wine,  home  made,  best  sparkling,  Mr.  Finlayson.  Wine,  any  other  sort,  from 
fruits  or  herbs  raised  in  Scotland,  1st  (black  currant),  Mr.  John  Frame,  mer- 
chant, Alloa.  Cider,  best,  made  from  apples  raised  in  Scotland,  Mr,  Finlayson. 
Moss-house,  best  model  of,  Mr.  J.  M'Grouther,  journeyman,  Alva  Garden. 
Cottage-garden,  the  best  kept,  Mr.  J.  Paterson,  Carsebridge.   {Ibid.,  Sept.  28.) 

'Phe  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Dumfriesshire  and  Galloway  Horticultural 
Society.  —  Sept.  21.  The  display  of  fruits  and  vegetables  was  rich  and  abun- 
dant ;  thougli,  we  believe,  it  was  considered  by  first-rate  judges  somewhat 
inferior,  both  in  appearance  and  qualit}',  to  what  has  been  made  on  former 
occasions.  We  have  seen,  also,  a  fuller  and  more  fanciful  show  of  flower-built 
grottoes,  &c.;  though,  certainly,  Mr.  Kelloch's  church,  constructed  of  variegated 
flowers,  is  one  of  the  best  things  ever  executed  by  that  clever  gardener.  The 
following  were  among  the  prizes  awarded : — Apricots,  from  open  wall,  Mr.  James 
Kelloch,  gardener  to  W.  Younger,  Esq.,  of  Craigielands ;  grapes,  heaviest 
bunch,  Mr.  J,  Ferguson,  gardener  at  Kirkmichael  House;  grapes,  without  fire- 
heat,  Mr.  James  Cunningham,  gardener  at  Nunholm  ;  pine-apple,  Mr.  Hannay; 
plums,  greengage,  first  prize,  to  Mr.  James  Webster;  collection  of  dried 
plants,  two  prizes,  one  to  Mr.  George  Erskine,  journeyman  gardener  at  Drum- 
lanrig;  and  one  to  Mr,  James  Henderson,  journeyman  gardener  at  Craigie- 
lands.    {Dumfries  Herald,  Sept,  22.   1837.) 
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Upper  Annandale  Horticultural  Socleti/.  —  July  26.  Tlie  premiums,  without 
exception,  are  limited  to  cottagers'  and  kitchen-gardens,  where  no  reguhir  gar- 
dener is  kept,  and  a  wonderful  degree  of  emulation  has  been  excited  throughout 
the  communitj-  to  excel  in  the  rearing  of  the  more  delicate  kinds  of  flowers,  as 
well  as  the  cultivation  of  more  substantial  fare  for  the  table.  The  show  took 
place  in  the  bull-room,  which  was  tastefully  festooned  with  evergreens  and 
flowers  of  every  hue,  while  the  principal  entrance  was  ornamented  with  a  beau- 
tifully finished  cornucopia,  the  handiwork  of  Mr.  Kclloch.  On  a  table,  extend- 
ing from  one  end  of  the  hall  to  the  other,  stood  the  various  articles  as  arranged 
for  competition.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  table  was  placed  a  colossal  bouquet 
of  flowers  of  the  rarest  kinds  and  richest  varieties,  arranged  with  the  most 
delicate  skill,  and  elegantly  surmounted  with  an  imperial  crown,  which  pre- 
sented to  the  fancy  a  fine  representation  of  our  sovereign  Victoria.  At  the 
other  end  stood  a  very  ingenious  model  of  a  mill-wheel,  constructed  also  of 
flowers ;  while  the  intervening  space  was  filled  up  with  various  other  bouquets, 
amongst  which  we  observed  a  beautiful  collection  of  wild  flowers.  They  were 
arranged  in  a  basket,  round  the  thistle,  the  rose,  and  the  shamrock.  Mr. 
Charters,  Star  Inn,  exhibited  a  quantity  of  most  excellent  late  field  potatoes. 
(Dumfries  Courier,  July  2G.) 

Sept.  15.  The  fruit  and  vegetables  exhibited  by  the  competing  members 
were  all  of  gigantic  growth  ;  and  the  keenness  of  the  competition  showed 
distinctly  that  a  taste  for  gardening  has  been  aroused  in  this  part  of  Annan- 
dale,  which  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  good  eflfect.  Best  design  of  a  bouquet, 
first  prize,  Mr.  John  Austin,  Milton  Mill;  finest  variety  of  annuals,  Mr.Jolm 
Russell,  Moffat ;  best  bee-skep,  INIr.  Marchbank,  Buckrigg ;  best  model  of  a 
barn-rick,  first  prize,  Mr.  Thomas  Little,  Cleughfoot ;  best  riddle,  Mr.  Thomas 
Beck,  Moffat ;  neatest-kept  garden,  first  prize,  Mr.  James  Hastie,  Marchbank 
Wood.  Miss  Fife  received  a  prize  for  a  number  of  very  tastefully  executed 
artificial  flowers.  Mr.  Kelloch's  design  of  the  third  kirk  in  Dumfries  was 
most  tastefully  executed ;  as  also  a  model  of  a  windmill,  by  the  miller  of  Milton 
Mill.  A  silver  medal,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Alex.  Johnstone,  Jun.,  Manse  of  Moffat, 
was  afterwards  competed  for  by  the  professional  gardeners  in  the  district,  and 
won  by  Mr.  Kelloch,  gardener  to  Wm.  Younger,  Esq.,  of  Craigielands.  {Dum- 
fries Herald,   Sept.  22.   1837.) 

St.  Andrew'' s  Horticultural  and  Floricidtural  Society.  —  June  14.  The  most 
conspicuous  feature  in  this  competition  was  the  tulip,  of  which  a  great  num- 
ber were  presented,  some  of  them  very  fine  flowers;  but  none  of  them,  in  our 
opinion,  came  up  to  that  perfection  in  the  distribution  of  the  colours  that  is 
required  by  the  florist.  The  calceolarias,  geraniums,  heaths,  green-house  plants, 
and  hardy  plants  in  plots,  were  most  beautiful,  and,  with  several  bouquets  and 
other  plants,  covered  the  five  large  tables  of  the  hall,  which  were  well  arranged, 
and  had  a  most  pleasing  effect.  We  must  particularly  notice  a  sweepstake 
taken  by  the  Cupar  Horticidtural  Society  with  one  single  individual  of  our 
society  (Major  H.  L.  Playfair,  of  St.  Leonards),  for  the  best  thirty  geraniums. 
We  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  sort  of  geraniums  are  possessed  by  the 
Cupar  Society,  as  they  were  not  shown ;  but  at  our  meeting  appeared  those 
of  Major  Playfair,  and  we  can  safel\'  state  that  we  have  never  seen  finer 
flowers.     (Fifesliire  Journal,  June  22.) 

.Julij  19.  The  most  inviting  article  in  this  competition  was  the  show  of 
grapes ;  and  we  are  happ}'  to  state  that  every  cluster  in  each  variety  reflected 
great  credit  on  the  growers.  The  strawberries  were  very  fine  and  large,  more 
particularly  Keen's  seedling,  which  is  decidedly  the  best  for  general  cultivation. 
The  Aberdeen  seedlings  were  also  \ery  fine  ;  and,  altiiough  a  smaller  strawberry 
than  Keen's,  far  surpassed  it  in  flavour.  Amongst  the  flowers,  we  think  the 
antirrhinums  took  the  most  prominent  place  in  the  prize  list ;  there  were,  be- 
sides the  carnation-striped,  several  other  new  varieties.  Mrs.  Gillespie  Smyth 
of  Gibliston,  in  particular,  showed  to  the  meeting  a  handsome  bouquet  of  fine- 
blown  double  yellow  roses,  a  rose  which  is  by  no  means  conunon  in  this 
quarter.     Of  vegetables,  we  may  mention  the  caidiflowcr,  as  being  the  closest 
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competition  of  an}' thing  in  the  hall.  On  the  whole,  this  was  a  most  excellent 
display  of  fruit,  flowers,  and  vegetables ;  and,  although  competitors  are  confined 
to  a  small  number  of  specimens  in  every  class  of  articles,  the  whole  tables  of 
the  hall  were  completely  covered.  Among  the  prizes  were;  to  Mr.  Smith,  gar- 
dener to  Joini  Small,  Esq.,  of  the  Priory,  St.  Andrew's,  for  best  plant  of  /Salvia 
fiilgens,  best  calceolarias,  best  globe  and  anemone-flowered  georginas,  best 
muscadine  grapes,  best  seedling  grape  (raised  from  the  muscadine,  but  the 
judges  pronounced  it  higher  flavoured  than  the  fruit  of  the  mother  plant),  and 
best  cauliflower;  and  to  Mr.  Falconer,  gardener  to  Sir  David  Erskiue,  Bart.,  of 
Cambo,  for  best  Chinese  roses,  best  phloxes,  best  antirrhinums,  best  design 
(a  crown ),  best  camellia-flowered  georginas,  best  Hamburg  grapes,  best  Fron- 
tignan  grapes,  best  muscat  grapes,  best  scarlet-flesh  melon,  best  green-flesh 
melon,  best  cucumbers,  best  apples  of  183G,  best  hautbois  strawberries,  and 
best  beans.     {Fife  Herald,  July  27.) 

Dunfermline  Horlicultural  Societij.  —  Jnly  11.  The  collection  of  flowers, 
fruits,  and  vegetables  was  great  and  splendid. 

CoHnsburgh  HorticuUund  Soeiety.  —  Sept.  19.  This  was  one  of  the  best 
exhibitions  the  Society  ever  had  since  its  commencement,  particularly  as  re- 
lated to  dahlias,  which  were  uncommonly  rare  and  beautiful,  and  far  exceeded 
anything  of  the  kind  ever  produced  in  Fife.  Besides  the  articles  for  competi- 
tion, there  were  produced,  for  exhibition  only,  the  following,  all  very  much 
admired  :  —  3  different  kinds  of  hartly  annuals,  from  Grange ;  4  seedling 
apples,  from  William  Black,  Kilconquhar;  pine-ap|)le,  from  Cirangemuir;  2 
sorts  of  apples,  from  ditto,  crop  18.36.  Mr.  Goodal,  gardener  to  the  Marquess 
of  Lothian,  Newbattle  Abbey,  won  prizes  for  the  best  12  camellia-flowered 
dahlias,  best  seedling  ditto,  and  best  bunch  of  muscat  of  Alexandria  grapes. 
{Fife  Herald,  Sept.  28.  1837.) 

Aiichenbowie  and  Plean  Horficiilfiiral  Sociefi/.  —  Se2}(.  16.  Among  the  prizes 
were,  for  a  collection  of  dried  native  plants,  with  the  names,  first,  John 
Stewart;  flower  clump,  best  arranged,  first,  John  Stewart;  gardens,  best  kept, 
first,  John  Stewart.  Extra"  premium,  for  gaining  the  greatest  number  of  prizes 
during  the  season,  John  Stewart. 

JDenny  and  Dinupacc  Hurticultural  Society.  —  Sept.  9.  The  fruits,  flowers, 
and  vegetables  exhibited  on  this  occasion,  both  by  amateur  and  professional 
horticulturists,  were  of  very  superior  quality,  and  certainly  reflect  great  credit 
on  the  taste  and  skill  chosen  in  rearing  such  a  variety  of  excellent  productions. 
(Stirling  Observer,  Sept.  28.  1837.) 

Ctipar  Horticultural  Society.  —  April.  Among  the  articles  sent  for  exhi- 
bition were,  a  very  beautiful  bouquet  of  green-house  plants,  from  Mr.  Brews- 
ter, gardener,  Balcarres ;  seedling  heartsease  and  seedling  apples,  from  Mr.  D. 
Henry,  merchant,  Ceres ;  seedling  potatoes,  one  and  two  years  from  seeds, 
from  INIr.  Marshall,  blacksmith,  Luthrie.  (Ibid.) 

Sept.  Among  the  articles  sent  for  exhibition,  the  following  deserve  par- 
ticular notice  :  —  Coxcombs,  from  Mr.  Jeffrey,  Rankeillour,  measuring  2  ft. 
across  the  flower ;  a  collection  of  dahlias,  from  Mr.  D.  Henry,  merchant, 
Ceres ;  a  collection  of  dahlias,  from  Mr.  Forrest,  Ramornie ;  a  splendid  col- 
lection of  carnations,  from  Mr.  Berry,  Pitfour ;  a  splendid  collection  of  23 
varieties  of  seedling  petunias,  of  every  shade  and  colour,  many  of  them  beau- 
tifully striped,  from  Mr.  James  Stewart,  Wemysshall ;  a  fine  collection  of 
dahlias,  new  bush  squash,  new  gigantic  sunflower,  from  12  ft.  to  15  ft.  high, 
iupinus  grandifolius,  white  lobelia,  Lathyrus  latifolius  albus.  Datura  ceratocaii- 
lon,  measuring  6  in.  across  the  flower ;  6  new  annuals ;  a  collection  of  very 
beautiful  seedling  heartsease,  among  which  was  particularly  admired,  for  size, 
form,  and  beauty,  equalling  anything  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen,  Ewing's 
Countess  of  Leven ;  besides  a  great  variety  of  rare  and  beautiful  plants,  all 
from  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Ewing,  seedsman,  Cupar.  (Fife  Herald,  Sept.  28. 
1837.) 

Grand  Fete  of  the  Cupar  Horticultural  Society.  —  October.     The  decoration 
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with  evergreens  and  flowers  of  the  county  rooms,  where  the  entertainment  was 
held,  w^is  executed  with  excellent  taste.  In  consequence  of  the  late  period 
of  the  season,  the  variety  of  kinds  of  flowers  on  the  exhibition-tables  was 
somewhat  limited ;  but  this  was  amply  made  up  by  a  most  magnificent  display 
of  dahlias.  Among  the  flowers  which  graced  the  ftic,  particular  mention 
deserves  to  be  made  of  two  splendid  collections  of  dahlias,  from  the  nurseries 
of  Messrs.  Henderson  and  Son,  Brechin,  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Handyside,  Mussel- 
burgh :  those  of  Mr.  Handyside  were  especially  admired.  ]Mr.  Ewing  directed 
the  execution  of  the  decorations  of  the  county  rooms,  and  had  a  band  of 
music  likewise  in  his  nursery,  which  was  open  to  the  company  on  the  occa- 
sion. (Ibid.,  Oct.  5.) 

Kirkaldy  Horticultural  Society.  —  April.  Among  the  numerous  prizes 
awarded  were  the  following  :  —  Mr.  Peter  Crocket,  Raith,  best  auriculas,  best 
broccoli  ;  Mr.  C.  INI'Intosh,  Bahiuito,  best  seedling  auriculas,  best  seedling 
polyanthuses,  best  hyacinths,  best  double  primroses,  best  double  wallflowers, 
best  lettuce.  (Fife  Herald,  April  27.) 

Sept.  21.  This  was  the  annual  meeting;  and,  though  the  articles  for  com- 
petition and  exhibition  were  worthy  of  admiration,  as  well  as  highly  creditable 
to  those  under  whose  superintendence  they  had  been  reared,  we  cannot  fail 
to  express  our  deep  regret  that  the  characteristic  spirit  of  emulation  which 
once  existed  amongst  its  members  should  now  exhibit  so  palpable  marks  of 
decline.  Among  the  prizes  were  :  to  Mr.  Robert  Fowlis,  Fordel,  for  best  6 
peaches,  three  sorts,  two  of  each,  from  the  open  walls;  best  8  fuchsias,  sorts, 
named ;  best  6  salvias,  sorts,  named,  &c. :  to  Mr.  John  Roxburgh,  Colinswell, 
for  best  6  figs,  heaviest  12  jargonelle  pears,  best  seedling  dahlia  from  seed  sown 
in  1837,  &c. .  and  to  Miss  M.  J.  Hume,  Kirkald}',  for  best  original  drawing  of  any 
British  or  exotic  plant  in  flower,  fn  addition  to  the  articles  for  competition, 
there  were  many  valuable  articles  presented  solely  for  exhibition ;  amongst 
which,  the  following  were  considered  worthy  of  notice  by  the  judges:  —  By  Mr. 
Sang,  Kirkaldy,  beautiful  collections  of  dahlias,  of  stocks,  of  hollyhocks,  and 
a  collection  of  fine  plants,  a  number  of  rare  and  beautiful  cut  flowers,  varieties 
of  new  carrots,  and  a  quantity  of  pearl  onions ;  by  Miss  Shoolbred,  Auchter- 
muchty,  a  basket  of  beautiful  champagne  currants ;  by  Mr.  Kelloch,  gardener, 
of  Craigielands,  a  model  of  a  summer-house.  This  gentleman  deserves  the 
highest  praise  for  this  excellent  and  truly  well  got  up  specimen  of  architecture. 
(Fife  Herald,  Sept.  28.  1837.) 

Stirling  Horticultural  Socictjj.  —  Mai/  IG.  The  display  of  gardent  produce, 
although  by  no  means  extensive,  was,  considering  the  lateness  of  the  spring, 
both  varied  and  good,  and  evinced  great  diligence  and  zeal  on  the  part  of  the 
practical  members,  who  have  had  so  much  to  contend  with  in  bringing  their 
specimens  to  maturity. 

The  following  were  among  the  articles  competed  withr,  and  for  which  prizes 
were  awarded  : —  Auriculas,  seedling,  ]Mr.  Ninian  Niven,  gardener  to  Archi- 
bald Stirling,  Esq.,  of  Keir;  rustic  gate,  James  Don,  journeyman  gardener, 
Ki[ipenross.  The  following  added  very  materially  to  the  interest  of  the 
ollection  :  —  from  Blairdruminond,  a  branch  of  ripe  May  duke  cherries,  raised 
in  the  hot-house;  a  brace  of  long  prickly  cucumbers,  sea-kale,  two  dozen  well- 
sized  early  potatoes,  new  early  horn  carrot,  blanched  rhubarb,  and  green- 
house and  herbaceous  cut  flowers.  From  Sauchie,  a  collection  of  violas  or 
pansies,  rhubarb  ;  4  Altringham  carrots,  aggregate  weight,  1\  lb.  From  Keir, 
74  sorts  of  violas,  a  collection  of  hyacinths  ;  and  a  brace  of  Nivcn's  long  green 
cucumbers,  14 in.  in  length.  (Stirling  Observer,  May  18.) 

Sept.  26.  —  The  display,  as  a  whole,  was,  notwithstanding  the  backward 
nature  of  the  early  part  of  the  season,  fully  equal  to  any  of  its  predecessors. 
The  flower  department  was  excellent.  Model  of  a  cottage,  James  Don,  jour- 
neyman gardener,  Kippenross.  Among  the  articles  presented  for  exhibition, 
were  the  following: — From  Fowls  House,  herbaceous  flowers;  apples,  crop  1836 
and  crop  1837 :  from  Ardoch  House,  palm  Savoy  black  turnip,  a  collection 
of  seedling  potatoes;    from  Shaw  Park,  per   Mr.  Williamson,  Alloa,  a  col- 
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lection  of  seedling  picotees  and  carnations;  from  Wester  PI  can,  red  top  white 
and  red  top  yeilow  turnip;  from  Sauchie,  cauliflower,  silver  beet,  and  carrot; 
from  Barnton,  Persian  white  cucumber;  from  Comely  Bank,  two  very  large 
drumhead  cabbages,  in  tubs.  (One  of  these  gigantic  articles  weighed,  al- 
though divested  of  a  many  of  the  larger  outer  leaves,  no  less  than  49  lb.  It 
was  also  somewhat  remarkable  for  being  studded  around  with  upwards  of  22 
neatly  formed  cabbages  in  miniature.)  From  Major  Baird  of  Park,  a  col- 
lection of  flowers,  also  fruited  branches  of  Siberian  crab;  from  Mr.  Campbell, 
writer,  seedling  calceolarias ;  from  Mr.  Button,  Mill  of  Torr,  a  curiously 
formed  white  globe  turnip ;  from  Mr.  Cassels,  Kepp,  one  large  drumhead 
cabbage ;  from  Mr.  John  Stewart,  Wester  Plean,  a  bouquet  of  flowers ;  from 
Mr.  Laing,  gardener,  Stirling,  two  drumhead  cabbages,  and  a  new  variety  of 
cabbage,  the  leaves  of  which  are  said  to  be  fit  for  using  as  sea-kale;  from 
Messrs.  Drummond,  a  collection  of  named  pansies,  dahlias,  herbaceous  flowers, 
also  garden  chairs.  (^Stirling  Advertiser,  Sept.  28.) 

Falkirk  Horticultural  Socicti/.  —  Sej^t.  Among  the  prizes  were  the  fol- 
lowing :  —  Carnations,  best  four  seedlings,  raised  since  1834  ;  1st,  Mr.  J.  Rus- 
sell, Arnotvale.  Tender  annuals,  finest  specimen  in  pot;  1st,  Mr.  George 
Miller,  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Dundas,  Kerse  House.  Bouquet  of 
flowers,  the  finest,  Mr.  Alexander  Smith,  gardener  to  William  Forbes,  Esq.,  of 
Callander,  M.P.  A  copy  of  Loudon's  Enci/chpcEdia  of  Cottage,  Farm,  and 
Villa  Architecture,  and  Furniture,  presented  by  Provost  Aitken,  for  the  finest 
twelve  dahlias,  was  gained  by  Mr.  Alexander  Smith. 

Amongst  the  numerous  articles  forwarded  for  exhibition,  and  which  elicited 
deserved  admiration  fi-om  the  visiters,  we  may  particularise,  —  from  Callander 
House,  Mr.  Smith  poured  forth,  as  heretofore,  a  rich  array  of  rarity  and 
beauty ;  among  which  was  Amaryllis  Johnsoni  with  six  blooms.  From 
Kerse  House,  Mr.  Miller  produced  a  splendid  galaxy  of  fine  flowers,  as  a  taste- 
ful bouquet,  which  had  a  dazzling  effect;  two  superb  pelargoniums;  a  giant 
gourd,  5  ft.  in  circumference,  and  eight  varieties  of  ornamental  gourds.  Mr. 
John  Watt,  cabinet-maker,  Falkirk,  12  superior  apples.  David  Dow,  gardener, 
Falkirk,  a  lot  of  Bishop's  Chamoes  potatoes,  the  fourth  year  from  seed,  raised 
by  Thomas  Bishop,  Esq.,  INIethven  Castle,  Perth.  Mr.  John  Johnston,  boot- 
maker, Falkirk,  an  unprecedented  specimen  of  early  cabbage,  which  weighed 
341b.,  and  surprised  even  professional  horticulturists;  a  monstrous  late  cab- 
bage, the  heart  measuring  4  ft.  in  circumference ;  and  the  whole  were  reared  by 
his  improved  method,  which  has  long  rendered  iNIr.  Johnston  famous  as  an 
amateur.  Mr.  John  Russell,  Arnotvale,  fine  seeilling  carnations.  {Stirling  Ad- 
vertiser, September  28.) 

T//e  Kilmadoch  ajid  Kincardine  in  Monteith  Cottage  and  Farm  Garden  Society. 
—  Sejit.  Though  this  was  the  first  exhibition  of  the  Societ}',  the  number 
and  excellence  of  the  articles  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables  brought  forward 
for  exhibition  and  competition  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine. 
We  cannot,  however,  omit  noticing  a  splendid  bouquet,  a  great  variety  of 
dahlias,  ten  sorts  of  apples  adapted  for  cottage  gardens,  four  varieties  of  tur- 
nips, gourds,  German  greens,  white  and  red  carrot,  beet,  parsneps,  and  various 
sorts  of  potatoes,  from  the  garden  of  Blairdrummond.  There  were  also  ex- 
hibited a  collection  of  dahlias,  60  sorts  of  pansies  (some  of  them  very  superior), 
calceolarias,  fuchsias,  and  China  asters,  from  the  garden  of  Deanston ;  dah- 
lias and  other  flowers,  and  some  excellent  vegetables,  from  Ochtertyre  garden ; 
and  a  variety  of  dahlias  and  other  flowers,  and  vegetables,  from  Newton. 
Neatest  kept  cottage  and  garden,  1st,  John  M'Kinlay.  Best  cultivated  gar- 
den;  1st,  John  Buchanan.  Be.st  kept  cottage  (interior);  1st,  Daniel  Donald- 
son. The  room  was  most  tastefully  decorated  with  all  sorts  of  evergreens 
and  flowers  ;  and,  when  the  judges  had  finished  their  arduous  task,  the  public 
were  admitted.  It  was  dehghtful  to  see  so  many  persons  crowding  round 
the  tables,  eagerly  examining  the  different  articles  ;  and  it  was  no  less  pleasant 
to  see  the  happy  faces  of  the  different  successful  competitors  when  receiving  the 
prizes  from  the  president,  which  were  chiefly  horticultural  implements.     A  spirit 
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of  emulation  has  now  gone  forth  among  the  farmers  and  cottagers  of  the  two 
parishes,  whicii,  we  are  persuaded,  will  have  the  effect  of  greatly  improving  the 
cultivation  of  their  gardens.  (SHrUiig  Advertiser,  Sept.  28.  1837.) 

IRELAND. 

Dublin.  —  Horlicnltural  Socictj/  of  Ireland.  —  Seiyf.  8.  No  less  than  80 
varieties  of  dahlias,  furnished  by  Mr.  Henry  Davis,  seedsman  and  florist  of 
Ilillsborougli,  were  arranged  in  several  frames.  A  very  superior  collection  of 
the  same  flower,  of  the  richest  and  most  variegated  tints,  was  also  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Fennessey,  from  Waterford.  A  large  plant  of  the  il/us«  sp.,and  a  beautiful 
young  palm,  both  spreading  tlieir  large  leaves  high  above  the  other  plants, 
gave  an  air  highly  picturescjue  to  the  whole.  Two  specimens  of  that  beautifid 
and  rare  flower  the  Strelitz/«  rcgina',  in  full  bloom,  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
attention.  Every  variety  of  corn  and  pulse,  the  mangold  wlirzel,  turnip,  &c., 
and  all  the  produce  of  the  kitchen-gartlen,  had  their  respective  representatives, 
and  each  of  excellent  quality.  The  show  of  fruits  was  very  good.  {Gard.  Gaz.) 

Belfast  Horticultural  Soek'ti/,  established  1829. — March  14.  Tlie  following  were 
among  the  prizes :  —  Stove  plants,  the  best  six,  M.  Andrews,  Esc].,  Ardoyne ; 
gardener,  Patrick  Campbell.  Green-house  plants,  the  best  six,  Hugh  M'Cal- 
mont,  Esq.  Pelargoniums,  the  best  six,  Hugh  M'Calmont,  Esq.  CamelbV?  japo- 
nica,  the  best  four,  M.  Andrews,  Esq.  The  stove  and  green-house  plants 
generally,  the  tender  heaths,  camellias,  pelargoniums,  auriculas,  hyacinths,  and 
double  prinu'oses,  were  all  excellent,  and  in  abundance;  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  judges  found  some  difficulty  in  deciding  on  tlie  best  specimens  in  the 
respective  classes.  The  following  were  particularly  well  grown  :  —  H6ve« 
Celsj,  Boron/rt  serrulata,  Brugmans/«  suaveolens,  and  Deiitzk  scabra.  There 
was,  also,  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  tree  peony,  from  the  garden  of  Mr.  M'Cal- 
mont. The  fruits  were  in  fine  preservation ;  and  the  sorts  exhibited  were  of 
the  most  approved  kinds.  Some  excellent  samples  of  new  potatoes  were  pre- 
sented, as  well  as  early  asparagus,  cucumbers,  and  sea-kale  (the  last  two  in 
great  perfection,  from  the  gardens  of  Lord  Bangor).  The  vegetables,  generally', 
were  admirable.  (Northern  Whig,  March  .30.) 

June  2.  —  The  junction  of  the  two  societies  (the  Belfast  and  Ulster),  under 
the  name  of  the  Northern  Horticultural  Society,  tended,  of  course,  to  increase 
the  number  of  competitors ;  and,  although  the  nature  of  the  present  season 
greatly  retarded  the  labours  of  the  florist  and  horticulturist,  yet  the  exhi- 
bition was  splendid.  The  flowers  were  abundant,  and  of  first-rate  quality  ;  the 
strawberries,  cherries,  &c  ,  ricii  and  ripe  ;  and  the  vegetables,  grasses,  &c.,  such 
as  proved  the  skill  and  care  of  the  cidtivators.  The  agricultural  productions 
were  confined  to  such  as  had  grown  in  regular  crops,  and  not  in  gardens  or 
nurseries.  The  products  of  Mr.  M'Calmont's  garden,  and  the  pansies  and  tulips 
from  Mr.  Davis's  nursery,  seemed  to  attract  much  attention,  and  got  the  first 
prizes.  We  never  saw  a  finer  collection  of  pelai'goniums  than  those  produced 
from  Abbe}'lands.  {Ibid.,  June  4.) 

Northern  Horticultural  Soviet//.  —  Autumn  Shoiv,  1837.  The  exotic  produc- 
tions presented  many  interesting  and  beautiful  groups,  especially  the  numerous 
varieties  of  the  genus  Fuchs/«.  There  was  one  specimen,  in  particular,  of 
Ferbena  Tweedirt/ir/,  at  the  end  of  the  room,  placed  amongst  the  fruit,  that 
shone  most  conspicuously;  this  admirabl}-  grown  plant  was  cultivated  by  W.  (x. 
Joimson,  Esq.,  of  Fortfield.  The  dahlias  presented  a  mass  of  gorgeous  beauty 
and  variety.  The  China  asters  wei'e  also  very  fine.  The  fruits  were,  perhaps, 
better  than  we  have  ever  seen  here  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  vegetable 
and  agricultural  productions  were  not  only  of  the  first  quality,  but  arranged  in 
the  most  perfect  order. 

We  find  we  have  omitted  to  notice,  in  the  above,  two  collections  of  fine  seed- 
ling tlahlias,  which  were  exhibited  :  one  raised  by  Mr.  Antlerson,  gardener  to  the 
Hon.  Chas.  Brownlow,  of  Lurgan  House ;  and  the  other  produced  by  Mr. 
Allen  of  Enniskillen.  Among  the  six  striped  dahlias,  which  obtained  the  first 
prize,  the  one  which  attracted  the  greatest  notice,  and  was  most  esteemed,  was 
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the  Northern  Whig,  a  seedling  raised  last  year,  by  Mr.  George  M'Cidlagh 
of  Nursery ville  :  its  petals  are  finely  quilled,  the  shape  of  the  flower  quite  per- 
fect, and  the  colours  well  defined;  the  ground  a  deep  lilac,  with  white  stripes. 
Mr.  M'CuUagh  has  a  number  of  plants''of  it,  raised  from  last  year's  seedlings 
now  in  flower,  in  his  beautiful  nursery  grounds  at  Comber.  This  is,  probably, 
the  finest  dahlia,  taking  it  altogether,  to  be  found  in  any  collection  in  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland.  The  bouquets  were  remarkably  handsome  :  one  of  them, 
from  Arbuthnot  Emerson,  Esq.,  tastefully  representing  an  imperial  crown.  The 
seedling  pelargoniums,  exliibited  by  Mr.  Davis  (Ogle's  Grove  Nursery),  were 
accounted  very  fine.  A  basket  of  very  handsome  plums,  from  Lord  O'Neill's 
gardens,  excited  nuich  admiration.  There  was  no  prize  for  them,  as  they  are 
of  a  new  kind,  and  have  now  been  introduced  into  this  country  for  the  first 
time,  by  Mr.  Hume,  his  Lonlship's  talented  and  well-informed  gardener.  Mr. 
Anderson's  grapes  were,  also,  much  admired.  Indeed,  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
were  the  best,  probably,  ever  shown  in  Ireland.  The  exhibition-room  was  very 
tastefully  ornamented  j  but  it  was  quite  too  confined  for  the  number  of  visiters 
who  attended.  The  crush  was  inconvenient  to  a  degree.  We  would  suggest 
the  propriety  of  the  friends  of  horticulture,  and  the  lovers  of  flowers,  raising 
funds  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building,  which  might  be  applied  to  other 
objects  connected  with  both  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts  ;  such  as  painting, 
sculpture,  &c.  We  are  sure  such  a  project  only  requires  a  beginning  to  insure 
for  it  permanent  success.     {The  Refurmcr,  Sept.  22.   1837.) 

KUkennif  Horticulliiral  Sociefi/.  —  Ajiril  20.  Among  the  prizes  were :  best 
grapes,  best  strawberries,  best  peas,  best  dessert  apples,  Mr.  Johnston,  gardener 
to  the  Rlarquess  of  Waterford  ;  best  kitchen  apples,  Mr.  Monk,  gardener  to  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory  and  Ferns;  best  auricula,  and  liest  polyanthus,  Mr. 
White,  gardener  to  the  Countess  of  Desart;  best  double  hyacinths,  best 
stove  exotic,  best  green-house  plant,  best  pelargoniums,  best  ericas,  best  her- 
baceous plants,  and  best  anemones,  Mr.  Carrigan,  gardener  to  the  Marquess 
of  Ormonde.     (The  Kilkcnnij  JModerator,  April  26.) 

The  Autumn  Exhibition  of  the  Waterford  Horticultural  Societi/  was  held  on 
Aug.  16.  The  stages  exhibited  various  articles,  particularly  in  the  green- 
house department,  which  were  never  before  presented  in  this  city,  and  which 
were  the  subject  of  very  considerable  interest.  Over  one  of  the  doors  of 
the  room  was  traced  with  splendid  flowers  a  large  and  brilliant  star,  and  over 
the  other  were  the  regal  initials  V.  R,  1.,  surmounted  with  the  imperial  crown, 
superbly  emblazoned.  On  the  walls  of  the  Town  Hall,  at  each  end,  were  traced 
"  The  Marcpiess  of  Waterford,  Patron,"  "  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  Newport, 
Bart.,  President;"  and  on  the  side  wall  stood,  "Waterford  Horticultural 
Society."  Appropriate  as  were  these  devices,  their  design  was  equally  ailmi- 
I'able  and  ingenious,  and  their  execution  rich  and  tasteful,  the  letters  embracing 
an  innumerable  and  well-assorted  collection  of  dahhas  of  every  hue  and  tint. 

In  a  corner  of  the  lecture-room  was  a  specimen  of  that  great  wonder,  which 
has  recently  made  so  much  noise,  the  celebrated  cow  cabbage,  sent  in  by 
Joshua  W.  Strangman,  Esq.  It  resembled  a  regular  tree,  with  a  foliage  of  cab- 
bage leaves.  The  flowers^  particularly  the  dahlias,  and  the  bouquets,  were  very 
beautiful.  The  grapes  were  all  that  the  most  luxurious  could  covet.  The 
pines  were  very  large  and  fine,  particularly  those  from  Ballysaggartmore,  in  the 
west  of  the  county,  the  seat  of  Arthur  Kelly,  Esq.,  to  whose  gardener,  Mr. 
Smith,  were  awarded  the  two  first  prizes,  for  size  and  flavour.  The  fruit 
and  other  articles  sent  in  from  Curraghmore  were  well  in  keeping  with  the 
very  high  reputation  which,  far  and  near,  Mr.  Johnston,  the  gardener  of  the 
Noble  Marquess,  has  already  established  for  himself.  The  splendid  gardens  of 
Lord  Ormonde,  and  the  Bishop  of  Ossory,  at  Kilkenny,  also  contributed.  The 
vegetables  sent  in  for  exhibition  were  splendid,  and  colossal  in  their  [)roportions ; 
and  the  advance  of  improved  modes  of  culture  was  tlisccrnil>le  in  this  as  well  as 
in  the  other  departments.  On  the  long  table  in  the  Town  Hall  were  two  splen- 
did fuchsias,  exhibited  by  Charles  E.  Gadsden,  Esq.,  and  by  Mr.  Power,  gar- 
dener at  Bellevue.     Here',  also,  were  two  palms,  from  Newpark,  the  seat  of  Sir 
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John  Newport,  whose  conservatories  and  green-houses  have  ever  been  iHs- 
tinguisheil  bv  the  rarest  and  choicest  exotics.  The  high  appreciation  in  which 
these  pahiis  were  held  was  testified  by  tiie  award  of  an  extra  prize.  An  un- 
commonly beautiful  collection  of  jiclargoniums  was  sent  in  by  liichard  Cooke, 
Esq.,  anci  a  most  valuable  group  of  green-house  plants  was  exliibited  by  the 
same  gentleman.  The  balsams,  from  Curraghmore  were  uncommonly  fine  ; 
and  the  coxcombs,  from  the  same  garden,  were  universally  admu-ed.  {Wntcr- 
Jord  Min-or,  Aug.  19.   1837.) 

Wexford  Horticultural  Societi/.  —  Aug.  4.  Numerous  prizes  were  awarded ; 
and,  among  others,  one  to  Henry  Cooper,  Esq.,  for  a  seedling  pelargonium  of 
great  merit. 


REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  Lectures  on  Landscape-Gardening  in  Australia.  By  the 
late  Mr.  Thomas  Shepherd,  of  the  Darling  Nursery,  Author  of 
"  Lectures  on  the  Horticulture  of  Australia."  Small  8vo,  95  pages. 
Sydney,  1836. 

Mr.  Shepherd  was  upwards  of  twenty  years  a  nurseryman 
and  landscape-gardener  at  Hackney,  where  he  paid  20/.  an  acre 
for  ground,  nearly  half  that  sum  in  addition  for  taxes,  and  yet 
"worked  hard"  for  many  years  for  little  more  income,  as  he 
informs  us,  than  that  of  a  labourer  (p.  85.).  He  went  to  Syd- 
ney in  1826,  established  the  Darling  Niu'sery  there;  in  1834 
delivered  lectures  on  horticulture;  and,  in  June,  J 835,  one 
lecture  on  landscape-gardening  ;  and  died  in  the  August  of 
that  year.  He  had  prepared  seven  lectures  on  landscape- 
gardening;  but  was  unable,  from  ill  health,  to  deliver  more 
than  the  first.  The  whole  of  these  lectures  were,  in  1836, 
edited  and  published  by  Mr.  John  M'Garvie,  Mr.  Shepherd's 
successor  in  the  Darling  Nursery ;  and  they  are  dedicated  to  A. 
M'Leay,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  late  Colonial  Secretary,  one  of  Mr. 
Shepherd's  "  first  and  most  liberal  friends." 

We  have  glanced  over  these  lectures  with  considerable  interest, 
and  marked  a  few  passages  as  worth  extracting.  What  struck  us 
as  most  remarkable  in  them  is,  the  author's  calculation  to  show 
that  a  gentleman,  with  30,000/.  capital,  might  establish  himself 
and  family  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sydney,  "  in  a  style  equal  to 
a  frentleman  in  England  or  Scotland  who  can  command  10,000/. 
sterling  a  year."  His  income  the  first  year  would  be  2137/.,  and 
his  annual  expenditure  1180/.;  leaving  a  balance  of  957/.  to 
meet  exigencies,  and  secure  an  independent  fortune  for  his 
six  children.  He  next  shows  how  a  person  possessing  20,000/. 
(for  which,  at  Sydney,  he  would  receive  10/.  per  cent,  or  2000/. 
per  annum,  or,  in  Britain,  3  per  cent,  or  600/.  per  annum) 
might  lay  it  out  in  land  at  Sydney,  so  as  to  have  an  annual 
income  of  nearly  1500/,  and  lay  by  enough  for  a  handsome 
fortune  for  his  children.  "  A  capitalist  with  5000/.  sterling 
miaht  establish  himself  in  New  South  Wales  as  a  settler,  along 
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with  his  family,  in  competence  and  comfort.  He  would  advise 
this  person  to  purchase  3000  acres  of  land,  say  at  105.  an  acre, 
amounting  to  1500/.  sterling.  He  should  purchase  1000  ewes 
and  lambs,  at  1000/.;  and  should  build  a  cottage  in  which  to 
reside  till  he  acquire  additional  wealth  by  the  increase  of  his 
flocks."  After  giving  an  abstract  of  his  yearly  expenditure  and 
income,  he  says,  "  It  will  be  perceived  that,  in  the  first  year, 
703/.  will  be  realised  by  wool,  increase  of  lambs,  and  agricultural 
produce.  This  will  appear  a  small  sum  when  compared  with 
the  money  sunk  ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  large 
portion  of  this  money  will  not  be  required  hereafter,  and  an  ad- 
vance or  increase  may  reasonably  be  expected  in  succeeding 
years.  It  may  require  ten  years'  exertion  before  the  person  pos- 
sessed of  only  5000/.  capital  will  be  able  to  form  an  establishment 
equal  to  that  of  persons  commencing  with  20,000/.  or  30,000/. 
capital;  but  by  industry  lie  will  infallibly  succeed;  and,  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  the  emigrant  may  place  his  family  on  a  footing 
of  the  highest  respectability,  opulence,  and  comfort."  (p.  54'.) 
The  passages  which  we  have  selected  are  the  following  :  — 

"  I  have  now  lastly  to  point  out  a  plan  of  proceeding  for  small  farmers  who 
may  have  large  families,  and  who  may  do  exceeding  well  here,  if  they  conduct 
themselves  with  prudence.  I  would  recommend  the  following  ])lan  to  secure 
their  future  prosperity  :  —  I  would  advise  them  to  purchase  no  lands,  but  to 
commence  by  renting  a  farm  of  from  100  to  1000  acres,  within  50  miles  of 
Sydney,  unless  it  may  be  situated  at  Hunter's  River.  In  that  case,  a  farm 
may  be  rented  100  miles  from  Sydney,  that  district  having  water  carriage  to 
the  capital.  A  farm  should  be  selected  which  produces  good  grass  for  cows, 
and  which  is  also  good  for  agricultural  produce.  It  may  generally  be  rented 
at  from  2s.  to  5s.  an  acre,  unless  it  were  situated  near  Windsor,  in  the 
Hawkesbury  district,  where  it  rents  for  1/.  per  acre.  The  Hawkesbury  is  a 
most  desirable  spot  for  industrious  emigrants  to  settle  upon,  as  the  soil  is 
deep,  rich,  light,  and  easy  to  work,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year ;  and  it  produces 
the  best  and  most  certain  crops  of  any  other  district  known  to  me  in  the 
colony.  By  hiring  or  renting  ground,  a  person  of  small  capital  would  thereby 
save  all  the  amount  of  capital  he  may  bring  with  him  to  lay  out  for  cows,  pigs, 
and  a  team  of  working  oxen,  ploughs,  harrows,  and  other  necessary  imple- 
ments, to  stockhis  little  farm.  But,  if  a  person  of  small  capital  were  to  pur- 
chase land  at  his  first  commencement,  his  capital  would  be  sunk  by  its  purchase, 
or  he  would  have  little  money  left  to  purchase  stock.  But,  if  he  were  to  hire 
land  for  a  few  years,  there  could  be  no  danger  of  an  industrious,  persevering, 
sober  man  succeeding  to  the  extent  of  his  wishes.  When  he  has  rented  a 
farm  several  years,  he  then  would  be  in  circumstances  to  purchase  one  at  a 
reasonable  price,  that  is  from  5s.  an  acre  to  1/.  He  will  then  only  have  to 
remove  his  stock  from  the  one  farm  to  the  other,  and  he  would  afterwards 
cultivate  his  own  ground.  It  would  afford  him  great  pleasure  to  cultivate  his 
own  freehold  estate,  and  enjoy  its  produce.  Cows  are  by  far  the  safest  specu- 
lation for  a  man  of  small  capital  to  commence  with,  as  they  produce  an  imme- 
diate income  in  milk,  butter,  or  cheese,  according  to  the  situation  of  the  farm. 
Agriculture  is  also  a  good  speculation  for  a  small  farmer.  Fruit  will  also  pay 
them  :  many  persons  in  this  colony  have  realised  fortunes  by  growing  oranges  ; 
so  that  small  farmers  have  many  opportunities  of  making  money  if  they  were 
i  ndustrious.  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  small  farmers  in  England  or 
Scotland  would  benefit  themselves  very  materially  by  settling  in  New  South 
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Wales,  particularly  those  who  may  have  large  families.  T  am  certain  the  home 
government  would  take  this  view,  were  the  legislature  here  to  take  it  into 
consideration  ;  and  they  would  see  that  no  emigrant  is  more  valuable  than  the 
small  iarmer  of  England  and  Scotland.  No  man  works  harder,  or  brings  up 
his  chiklren  in  a  more  industrious  manner.  Were  encouragement  given  by 
the  government  in  the  payment  of  passage  money,  hundreds  of  small  farmers 
woukl  emigrate  with  their  families.  Thus,  young  men  in  the  colony  would 
be  provided  with  industrious  wives,  and  landed  proprietors  with  good  over- 
seers ;  and  the  connnunity  would  be  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life  from 
their  farms.  These  are  the  settlers  to  whom  we  must  look  for  examples  of 
good  moral  conduct.  Their  offspring  will  be  trained  to  such  conduct  through- 
out the  colony,  and  their  influence  will  be  every  where  felt." 

"  In  England,  a  number  of  architects  and  land-surveyors,  who  have  been 
capable  of  giving  designs  for  mansions  and  other  buildings,  and  of  surveying 
and  drawing  the  plan  of  extensive  land  estates,  have  undertaken  to  give  de- 
signs for  the  embellishment  of  parks,  pleasure-grounds,  and  gardens,  in  what 
they  pretend  to  call  the  new  improved  style  of  landscape-gardening ;  but  they 
have  mostly  been  ignorant  of  the  profession  of  horticulture,  either  as  to  the 
j)ractical  or  scientific  principles  of  the  profession.  IMen  who  have  no  know- 
ledge of  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  to  fit  it  for  the  healthful  growth  of  trees 
or  plants,  cannot  be  supposed  qualified  to  know  in  what  soil  they  should 
be  planted.  Men  who  scarcely  know  the  name  of  a  tree,  exclusively  of  a  few 
such  as  are  known  to  any  common  farmer,  have  had  the  presumption  to  set 
up  as  landscape-gardeners  ;  merely,  I  suppose,  because  they  could  draw  a 
pretty  plan  or  map,  and  print  a  splendid  title.  It  is  beyond  my  comprehen- 
sion, how  such  men,  who  must  have  had  a  liberal  education,  can  presume  to 
give  designs  for  a  new  creation  of  objects,  fit  for  the  pencil  of  the  landscape- 
painter,  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  trees  proper  to  be  planted,  which 
would,  in  connexion  with  other  objects,  produce  an  harmonious  effect.  Such 
persons  must  entertain  an  idea  that  the  profession  of  a  landscape-gardener 
requires  little  knowledge,  art,  or  skill  in  its  attainment.  I  can  assure  such 
vain  pretenders,  if  this  is  their  opinion,  that  tiie  profession  of  a  gardener 
requires  a  great  deal  of  knowledge,  of  art,  and  of  skill  ;  and  that  there  are 
principles  in  tlie  profession  which  render  such  persons  incompetent  to  act  as 
landscape-gardeners." 

"  It  has  often  struck  me,  that  horticulturists  deserve  greater  praise  for  their 
exertions  than  any  other  class  of  professional  men  ;  for,  without  a  classical 
education,  as  many  professional  men  have  had,  they  have  worked  their  way 
through  every  difficulty,  until  gardening  has  been  raised  by  them  to  such  ex- 
cellence, that  it  has  become  the  admiration  and  delight  of  kings,  nobles,  and 
men  of  the  highest  attainments  in  learning.  It  is  my  opinion,  therefore,  that 
a  professional  gardener,  who  has  been  taught  land-surveying  and  mapping, 
landscape-painting,  and  a  little  knowledge  in  architecture,  and  who  also 
takes  great  delight  in  pastoral  poetry,  and  landscape  scenery,  must  have  nmch 
nioi'e  comprehensive  knowledge  for  entering  upon  the  studies  of  landscape- 
gardening  than  either  an  architect  or  land-surveyor,  who  knows  nothing  of 
horticulture.  I  therefore  would  recommend  to  land  proprietors  to  give  a 
decided  preference  to  landscape-gardeners  who  also  profess  horticulture." 

As  specimens  of  what  may  be  effected  in  landscape-gardening 
and  suburban  residences  by  taste,  wealth,  and  perseverance,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sydney,  Mr.  Sliepherd  gives,  by  per- 
mission of  the  proprietors,  "a  detailed  description  of  improve- 
ments made  on  two  of  the  most  highly  finished  places  of  resi- 
dence and  ground  in  the  colony.  These  are,  Elizabeth  Bay, 
the  intended  seat  of  Alexander  M'Leay,  Esq.  ;  and  Lyndiiurst, 
the  residence  of  Dr.  Bowman,  both  on  the  banks  of  the  river." 
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"The  estate  Elizabeth  Bay  is  situated  within  the  town  boundary  of  Sydney, 
in  a  delightful  situation,  and  bounded  on  its  north  side  by  the  river  and 
harbour  of  Port  Jackson.  On  one  side  is  a  circular  bay  half  a  mile  in  extent, 
in  a  commanding  style,  between  rocky  promontories  of  lofty  elevation,  branch- 
ing oft'  to  the  right  and  left.  Between  these  jiromontories,  the  ground  sweeps 
round,  by  a  grand  and  gradual  descent,  into  a  low  and  fertile  flat  of  about  ten 
acres,  which  has  been  cleared  from  the  natural  woods.  The  outline  of  this 
flat  ground  is  also  circular,  terminating  in  an  abrupt  slope,  beautifully  fur- 
nished with  rocks,  trees,  and  bushes,  forming  a  splendid  amphitheatre.  A 
range  of  luxuriant  woods  and  precipitous  rocks  follows  the  boundary  of  the 
water  on  the  north  side,  till  it  reaches  the  boundary  line  of  the  estate,  forming 
a  straight  line  by  the  side  of  a  new  road,  about  a  mile  in  length,  to  a  corner 
of  an  angle  where  the  main  entrance  gate  is  placed.  A  similar  range  of 
beautiful  woods  and  rocks  extends  from  the  other  promontory  for  half  a  mile, 
by  the  side  of  the  water  of  a  large  bay,  ending  in  a  flat  of  several  acres,  and 
thence  running  up  to  a  fence  forming  the  south-east  corner  of  the  boundary. 
Thus,  this  estate  has  the  entire  command  of  one  bay  on  the  north,  and  one 
side  of  a  bay  on  the  east  ;  and  part  of  the  south  side  ends  in  a  flat  of  good 
land  of  several  acres  in  extent. 

"  The  high  lands  and  slopes  of  this  property  are  composed  of  rocks,  richly 
ornamented  with  beautiful  indigenous  trees  and  shrubs.  About  ten  acres  have 
been  cleared  for  pasture,  which  space  has  been  laid  off  in  two  paddocks  into 
two  enclosures.  The  deficiency  of  pasture  is  a  fault  common  with  every 
other  estate  near  Sydney,  and  prevents  them  from  being  laid  oft'  in  the  useful 
and  ornamental  style  on  a  scale  of  magnitude.  Sensible  that  his  land  is  not 
calculated  for  pasture,  Mr.  M'Leay  has  very  judiciously  applied  but  a  small 
space  of  it  for  that  purpose,  and  has  preserved  his  native  trees  and  shrubs  to 
extend  his  landscape-gardening.  From  the  first  commencement,  he  never 
suffered  a  tree  of  any  kind  to  be  destroyed,  until  he  saw  distinctly  the  ne- 
cessity for  doing  so.  He  thus  retained  the  advantage  of  embellisiiment  from 
his  native  trees,  and  harmonised  them  with  foreign  trees  now  growing.  He 
has  also  obtained  the  benefit  of  a  standing  plantation,  which  it  might  other- 
wise have  taken  twenty  or  thirty  years  to  bring  to  maturity.  The  moment 
the  improvements  are  finished,  they  will  be  furnished  with  full-grown  trees. 
The  proprietor  has  certainly  gone  to  great  expense  in  general  improvements. 
His  botanic,  flower,  landscape,  fruit,  and  kitchen  gardens  are  all  on  the  first 
scale  ;  and  he  has  also  expended  large  sums  in  digging  out  rocks,  filling  up 
hollows,  making  approaches  and  walks,  grass-plots,  basins,  &c.,  and  in  the 
purchase  of  foreign  trees  and  plants,  which  have  been  arranged  with  great 
skill  and  taste.  He  has  also  planted  a  vineyard  of  considerable  extent  upon 
terraces,  which  has  answered  every  expectation.  The  coach  iiouse  and 
stables,  with  other  buildings,  have  been  erected  upon  an  eligible  site,  entirely 
out  of  sight  of  his  intended  mansion  and  principal  walks.  About  twenty  men 
have  been  engaged  in  these  general  improvements,  which  have  been  going  on, 
in  a  moderate  and  judicious  manner,  for  several  years  ;  and  it  will  require  a 
few  more  years  to  complete  the  work  :  but,  when  completed,  the  place  will 
probably  not  be  surpassed  by  any  garden  in  New  South  Wales. 

"I  must  now  point  out  the  nature  of  the  whole  design  of  the  improvements 
on  the  ground.  Great  taste  has  been  employed  in  choosmg  the  site  of  the 
mansion.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  so  correct,  according  to  the  i)rinciples  of 
landscape-gardening,  that,  if  one  had  studied  for  a  century,  lie  could  not  have 
selected  a  better.  The  mansion  is  placed  upon  a  flat  piece  of  land,  in  the 
bosom  of  a  gentle  elevation,  furnished  with  beautiful  trees,  branching  off"  in 
thick  masses  to  the  right  and  left.  A  splendid  open  lawn  is  placed  in  the 
main  centre  front  of  the  house,  leaving  to  view,  from  the  adjoining  grounds 
and  windows,  one  of  the  most  interesting  prospects  of  the  harbour  and  shores 
of  Port  Jackson.  To  remove  a  few  touches  of  nature's  harshness,  a  dwarf 
ornamental  stone  wall,  having,  at  two  extreme  points,  corners  of  ornamental 
scroll-work,  has  been  raised,  surmounted  by  a  curvilateral  coping,  with  a  few 
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inches  of  projection.  This  wall  forms  an  elegant  sweep,  and  is  bordered  b\'  a 
broad  gravel  walk.  The  ground  outside  of  this  wall,  towards  the  bay,  falls 
abruptly  down  a  slope,  which  is  richly  furnished  with  healthy  and  beautiful 
trees  ;  not  in  thick  masses,  but  sufficiently  so  to  form  a  proper  foregrountl  to 
intercept  the  over-magnificence  of  the  light  reflected  from  the  beautiful  ex- 
panse of  water  which  forms  the  front  of  the  background  on  the  opposite 
shore,  and  which  becomes  the  second  distance  in  the  landscape.  All  the 
polished  scenery  below  will  be  in  connexion  with  this  situation,  branching  oft'  to 
the  right  and  left  through  ornamental  lawns  and  polished  shrubberies,  furnished 
with  choice  trees  and  plants  from  England,  China,  the  Mauritius,  the  East 
Indies,  North  and  South  America,  and  from  Moreton  Bay,  Norfolk  Island, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  other  places.  In  a  few  years,  therefore,  the 
beauties  of  Elizabeth  Bay  will  ajipcar  unrivalled. 

"  At  the  extremity  of  this  beautiful  shrubbery  and  mowed-grass  lawn,  wood 
walks  will  commence,  winding  through  thickets  of  trees  naturally  grouped 
among  picturesque  rocks.  Here,  also,  rustic  chairs  and  rustic  caves  are 
placed;  and  the  river  is  seen  from  them  through  a  rich  foreground  of  natural 
trees  and  beautiful  creepers.  Walks  descend  from  the  dwarf  wall  to  a  carriage 
road,  which  leads  to  the  river,  where  a  convenient  wharf  has  been  constructed 
for  enjoying  marine  excursions. 

"  Crossing  the  coach  road,  you  enter  through  a  lattice-work  bower,  covered 
with  the  passion  flower,  into  the  botanic  garden,  laid  out  in  beds  and  borders 
of  exotic  flowers,  with  elegant  sweeping  walks,  and  bowers  of  lattice-work. 
These  are  tastefully  arranged,  imitating  Nature  in  her  loveliest  forms,  and 
creating  sensations  of  exquisite  delight  in  the  mind.  In  walking  among  these 
lovely  trees,  you  view,  on  the  one  side,  an  amphitheatre  of  lofty  woods  ;  and, 
on  the  other,  you  view  a  large  expanse  of  water,  with  ships,  small  vessels,  and 
boats  passing  up  and  down  the  harbour.  The  kitchen-garden,  pits  for  pro- 
ducing pine-apples  without  fire  heat,  gardener's  cottage,  vineyard,  and  terraces 
sloping  to  the  north,  sheltered  from  the  south,  and  bearing  abundance  of 
grapes,  follow  in  succession,  and  require  no  particular  description. 

"  This  description,  which  I  have  given  to  show  gentlemen  how  much  may 
be  made  out  of  the  roughest  materials  nature  furnishes,  will  teach  them  what 
may  be  done  on  ground  favourable  for  the  purpose.  If  I  might  be  allowed  to 
make  any  suggestion,  it  is,  that,  to  complete  Elizabeth  Bay  in  a  style  of  the 
first  n)agnificence,  there  should  be  an  aviary  erected,  and  particularly  a  con- 
servatory, at  a  little  distance  from  the  house,  close  to  the  hill  which  backs  in 
the  mansion  ;  and  a  good  pinery,  with  grape  vines  to  produce  early  grapes.  I 
would  recommend  an  ornamental  summer-house,  to  be  placed  at  the  most 
conspicuous  point  upon  the  promontory,  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  bay, 
with  a  covered-in  summer-house,  to  preserve  parties  from  excessive  heat,  or 
from  rain.  These  improvements,  which,  probabl}',  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
respected  proprietor  to  make,  woukl,  in  my  opinion,  render  Elizabeth  Bay  one 
of  the  most  finished  residences  to  be  met  \\  itli  in  any  country. 

"  There  is-  another  first-rate  edifice,  the  grounds  of  which  have  been  laid 
off  with  great  attention  to  the  principles  of  landscape-gardening,  Lyndhurst, 
the  seat  of  Dr.  Bowman,  to  which  I  shall  direct  your  attention,  with  a  view  to 
enlighten  the  proprietors  of  land  on  the  capabilities  of  their  estates. 

"  This  residence  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  a  branch  of  the  river  of 
Port  Jackson.  The  ground  contains  fifty  acres  of  land,  and  is  bounded  by 
church  land,  a  new  road,  and  the  estate  of  John  Bctts,  Esq.  This  estate  will 
have  an  imposing  effect,  both  internally  and  externally.  The  house  has  three 
fronts,  open  to  a  mowed  grass  lawn,  of  considerable  extent.  The  site  is  placed 
upon  a  flat  piece  of  land,  about  200  yards  from  the  river :  the  situation  is 
commanding.  The  offices  are  enclosed  within  a  high  wall  at  the  back  of  tl.e 
house,  and  are  well  arranged.  A  tank,  of  large  dimensions,  has  been  sunk  in 
the  back  yard,  supplied  by  pipes  from  the  roof  of  the  house;  and  is  built 
with  brick,  and  covered  with  cement,  with  a  drain  at  the  bottom.  The  coacli- 
house  and  stables  are  built  out  of^  sight  of  the  house,  park,  and  pleasure- 
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grounds.  A  road  will  lead  from  them,  with  a  bold  sweep,  throtigh  part  of  the 
park,  to  the  house,  and  also  from  them  to  a  small  wharf.  The  kitchen-garden 
is  in  a  valley  behind  the  stables :  it  is  composed  of  rich  loam,  and  has  been 
laid  out  in  straight  walks,  and  planted  with  fruit  trees.  The  approach  of  the 
mansion  enters  at  the  south-east  corner :  it  is  seen  for  several  hundred  yards, 
and  then  takes  a  bold  turn  towards  the  coach  sweep  in  front  of  the  house, 
without  any  reverse  turn,  which  adds  to  its  beauty.  The  coach  svveep  will 
form  an  exact  oval,  the  whole  widfh  of  the  front  of  the  house,  convex  in  the 
centre,  and  covered  with  mowed  grass.  No  clumps  will  be  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  lawn,  as  that  would  lessen  its  breadth ;  but  the  lawn  will  be 
surrounded  by  a  shrubbery,  except  on  the  side  next  the  paddock,  from  which 
it  will  be  divided  by  an  invisible  fence  of  iron,  or  posts  and  chains.  The 
shrubbery,  which  borders  the  terrace  at  the  bottom  of  the  paddock,  will  be 
enclosed  by  a  post  and  chain  fence.  The  shrubbery  walks  will  branch  off  from 
the  approach  in  front  of  the  house  into  shrubberies,  extending  to  the  right 
and  left.  These  will  be  considered  parts  of  the  landscape-garden,  and  will 
darken  the  glow  of  light  which  is  produced  by  the  expansion  of  the  water. 
The  opposite  shore  has  a  fine  effect  from  this  residence,  being  richly  furnished 
with  beautiful  trees,  disposed  with  much  natural  taste  amongst  picturesque 
rocks.  At  a  distance,  the  landscape  is  heightened  by  gentle  elevations,  con- 
veying the  idea  of  broken  ground  divided  by  water. 

"  This  estate  commands  about  a  mile  of  frontage  to  the  bay.  It  is  beauti- 
fully wooded,  and  has  a  considerable  extent  of  glade,  or  lawn,  within  thrivino- 
forest  scenery.  The  house  is  the  principal  feature  in  the  landscape.  Thick 
masses  of  wood  branch  off  from  the  back  part  of  the  house.  This  estate  will 
present  a  splendid  instance  of  what  may  be  effected  by  knowledge,  taste,  and 
wealth,  upon  ground  to  all  appearance  unfit  for  improvements.  It  will  be  a 
model  for  a  genteel  marine  residence.  The  indigenous  trees  have  been  pre- 
served, and  are  as  pleasing  as  if  a  new  assortment  of  trees  had  been  planted, 
and  had  grown  up  in  their  place." 

We  should  be  greatly  obliged  to  the  proprietors  of  these  two 
places  if  they  would  seud  us  detailed  plans  of  every  part  of  them, 
including  even  the  house,  and  domestic  and  farm  offices,  together 
with  elevations,  sections,  and  perspective  views ;  the  latter  both 
of  scenery  within  the  grounds,  and  of  the  views  obtained  from 
different  parts  of  the  house  and  grounds.  We  should  also  wish 
to  have  a  list  of  the  plants,  both  indigenous  and  exotic,  and  in- 
cluding weeds,  in  the  grounds  of  each  residence.  We  are  aware 
that  at  Sydney,  this  will  require  some  expense  and  trouble;  but 
should  the  proprietors  give  permission,  the  whole  might  be 
easily  effected  by  our  correspondents,  Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr. 
M'Garvie,  and  we  should  be  happy  to  afford  them  any  in- 
formation in  our  power  in  return. 

The  publication  of  such  plans  and  views  in  England  would,  in 
connexion  with  Mr.  Shepherd's  statements  before  quoted,  be  ad- 
vantageous to  the  colony,  by  giving  a  more  correct  idea  of  the 
comforts  and  enjoyments  which  men  of  capital  in  Europe  mi'dit 
obtain  by  settling  there.  It  would  also  be  gratifying  to  persons 
in  Europe,  by  showing  them  the  kind  of  house  and  the  style  of 
living  of  their  friends  in  Austraha,  should  they  have  any  ;  or  to 
which  they  might  look  as  an  ultimatum  if  they  thought  of  going 
out  and  settling  there  themselves.     If  the  requisite  drawings  and 
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information  are  sent  us,  we  will  engage  to  publish  them  in  a 
manner  creditable  to  all  parties. 


Art.  II.  The  Flora  of  Jamaica ;  a  Description  oj  the  Plants  of 
that  Island,  arranged  according  to  the  nattiral  Orders  ;  tvith  an 
Appendix,  containing  an  Enumeration  of  the  Genera  according  to 
the  Linmean  System,  and  an  Essay  on  the  Geographical  Distribu- 
tion of  the  Species.  By  James  Macfadyen,  M.D.  Vol.  I.  Ra- 
nunculaceae — Leguminosae.     Svo,  351  pages. 

This  is  a  work  that  will  be  hailed  with  interest  and  pleasure 
by  all  who  have  any  connexion  with  our  West  India  settlements; 
and  there  is  even  much  in  the  work  calculated  to  prove  instruc- 
tive to  the  practical  gardener.  We  allude  to  Dr.  Macfadyen's 
judicious  remarks  on  the  nature,  habits,  and  habitats  of  such 
species  as  are  cultivated  in  our  stoves  or  green-houses.  In  new 
editions  of  any  general  botanical  and  horticultural  work,  such  as 
Miller's  Dictionari/  and  our  Fticijclopcvdia  of  Pla/ifs,  this  new 
Flora  (f  Jamaica  will  frequently  be  had  recourse  to,  for  the  cor- 
rection of  errors,  inadvertently  committed  by  preceding  writers, 
as  well  as  for  original  information. 

A  systematic  account  of  the  plants  of  Jamaica,  Dr.  Macfadyen 
observes,  has  long  been  considered  a  desideratum.  "  Hitherto, 
the  student  of  the  botany  of  this  island  has  been  obliged  to  re- 
sort for  information  to  the  voluminous  writings  of  Sloane,  Browne, 
Jacquin,  Plumier,  Swartz,  Cavanilles,  Vahl,  &c. ;  many  of  which 
are  rare,  and  with  difficulty  procured,  especially  in  a  situation  so 
distant  from  Europe.  The  only  work  easily  accessible  was  the 
Hortus  Jcvuaicensis  of  Mr.  Lunan  ;  a  compilation  which  must 
have  been  found  very  useful  to  every  one  who  has  endeavoured 
to  become  acquainted  with  Jamaica  botany.  But,  while  I  acknow- 
ledo-e  readily  my  obligations,  especially  during  the  early  period 
of  my  study,  to  that  work,  I  must  state  that  scarcely  one  half 
of  the  plants  at  present  known  to  be  indigenous  to  the  island 
are  noticed  in  it ;  and  that  the  descriptions  are  in  general  de- 
fective, and  not  a  few  erroneous.  To  supply  these  deficiencies 
has  been  my  endeavour  in  the  present  undertaking."  (p.  v.) 

After  stating  the  advantages  of  adopting  the  natural  system 
of  arrangement  in  local  floras,  and  acknowledging  his  obliga- 
tions to  preceding  authors  on  the  botany  of  Jamaica,  lie  states 
his  own  share  in  the  work.  It  has  occupied,  he  says,  the  greater 
part  of  his  leisure  during  a  residence  of  twelve  years  in  the 
island  ;  during  which  period  he  studied  the  peculiarities  of  the 
flora  of  every  district ;  examined  the  characters  of  every  plant 
within  his  reach  ;  and,  during  his  almost  daily  rides  as  a  medical 
practitioner,  he  had  opportunities  of  watching  all  the  plants 
that  interested  him,  during  the  period  of  their  flov»'ering,  and 
till  they  perfected  their  fruit.     The  author  modestly  concludes 
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his  preface,  by  expressing  a  hope  that  his  book  will  be  found 
"  to  give  a  tolerably  accurate  account  of  what  is  at  present  known 
of  the  vegetable  productions"  of  Jamaica. 

We  shall  now  turn  over  a  few  pages,  and  make  some  extracts, 
as  a  specimen  of  such  parts  of  the  work  as  we  think  will  be 
interesting  to  gardeners  and  others,  who  have  no  connexion  with 
Jamaica  whatever. 

Ranunculus  repeiis  (p.  3.). —  This  vile  weed,  so  troublesome  in 
clayey  soils,  in  Britain,  and  which  is  found  in  every  part  of  Eu- 
rope, in  several  districts  of  North  America,  and  in  Madeira,  has 
lately  been  naturalised  in  Jamaica,  from  the  garden  of  a  gentle- 
man at  Cold  Spring.  Thus  it  is,  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
useless  or  noxious  plants  or  animals,  following  the  train  of  civi- 
lisation, are  spread  over  the  world,  as  well  as  the  more  useful 
species.  In  England,  for  example,  almost  every  year,  some 
foreign  insect  is  making  its  appearance,  the  eggs  of  which  have 
been  imported  along  with  the  plants  of  foreign  countries. 

Anona  Cherimolia  (p.  9.)  was  long  since  introduced  from  Peru, 
and  is  very  common  in  the  mountains  of  St.  David,  St.  Andrew, 
and  Port  Royal,  where  alone  it  thrives.  The  fruit  is  the  most 
delicious  of  any  of  the  species;  and  the  flowers  are  put  into  snuff, 
as  a  substitute  for  the  Tonquin  bean.  "A  tree,  usually  15  ft.  in 
height,"  and,  we  suppose,  deciduous;  but  this  is  not  mentioned. 
From  the  height  of  the  tree,  it  is  evident  that  it  might  be  readily 
grown  in  pots ;  and,  as  it  is  doubtless  deciduous,  by  giving  it  a 
period  of  rest  every  year,  after  the  wood  is  ripened  in  our  stoves, 
there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  it  should  not  bear  fruit  as  well 
as  the  orange  tree.  The  fruit  is  of  the  size  of  a  shaddock,  of  a 
light  green  colour,  with  a  white  pulp  and  black  seeds.  As  the 
tree  is  generally  kept  in  stoves  in  England,  where  it  has  no 
period  of  rest,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that,  with  us,  it  never 
produces  fruit. 

Monodbra  Mi/i-islica,  the  calabash  nutmeg,  was  introduced  from 
South  America;  and  the  only  tree  in  the  island  is  in  Miss 
Green's  garden  at  Liguanea,  near  Constant  Spring  estate:  where, 
however,  it  never  perfects  its  seeds. 

Nj/mp/ics'a  ampla  Dec.  is  common  in  lagoons  and  ponds  of 
water,  flowering  throughout  the  year.  It  is  remarkable  that  a 
plant  so  common  and  so  ornamental  has  not  yet  been  introduced 
into  England. 

Argembne  mexicd?ia,  the  Mexican,  or  gamboge,  thistle,  is  very 
extensively  distributed,  although,  as  the  name  implies,  it  was  at 
one  time  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  Mexico.  It  is  found  in  all 
the  warmer  parts  of  the  globe,  as  far  south,  in  the  Old  world,  as 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  as  far  north,  in  the  New,  as  Ca- 
nada. It  is  common  in  all  the  West  India  islands,  in  the  val- 
leys and  hills  of  St.  Helena,  and  even  in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
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The  fruit  is  called  by  tlie  Spaniards  7?^o  del  inferno  (Picas  in- 
fernalis),  from  the  prickly  hairs  with  which  it  is  armed  ;  or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  because  the  seeds  will  "send  any  that  take  them 
wilfully  to  the  infernal  regions,  being  much  stronger  than  any 
opium."  The  milky  juice  of  the  plants,  on  being  exposed  to  the 
air,  changes  to  a  bright  yellow;  and,  on  drying,  assumes  the  ap- 
pearance of  gamboge;  whence  the  name  of  gamboge  thistle. 

'Nasturtium  officinale,  the  common  water-cress,  is  found,  in 
Jamaica,  in  every  rivulet  not  subject  to  be  dried  up  during 
drought.  This  is  another  plant  very  extensively  distributed  ; 
being  found  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Norway,  and  from 
Japan  to  Madeira,  in  the  Old  World;  and  throughout  North  and 
South  America,  as  well  as  in  the  West  India  islands,  of  the 
New. 

Brdssica  olerdcea,  the  common  cabbage,  is  cultivated  in  Ja- 
maica, and  brought  to  as  great  perfection  as  in  Britain.  The 
seed  is  generally  procured  from  England  or  the  United  States. 
The  turnip  is  cultivated,  but  seldom  comes  to  perfection,  except 
in  the  mountains,  where  it  is  grown  to  a  large  size,  and  with  a 
flavour  not  inferior  to  the  turnips  of  Europe. 

Eriodendron  anfractubsum,  the  West  India  cotton  tree,  is  a 
deciduous  tree  of  rapid  growth,  readily  propagated  from  stakes 
or  posts,  planted  in  the  ground.  "  A  superb  row  of  these  trees 
at  13elvedere  pastures,  St.  Thomas  in  the  East,  was  established 
from  posts  fixed  in  the  earth,  in  making  a  common  rail  fence. 
Perhaps  no  tree  in  the  world  has  a  more  lofty  and  imposing 
appearance,  whether  overtopping  its  humbler  companions  in 
some  woody  district,  or  rising  in  solitary  grandeur  in  some 
open  plain.  Even  the  untutored  children  of  Africa  are  so 
struck  with  the  majesty  of  its  appearance,  that  they  designate  it 
the  God  tree,  and  account  it  sacrilege  to  injure  it  with  the  axe  ; 
so  that,  not  unfrequently,  not  even  the  fear  of  punishment  will 
induce  them  to  cut  it  down.  Even  in  a  state  of  decay,  it  is  an 
object  of  their  superstitious  fears :  they  regard  it  as  consecrated 
to  evil  spirits,  whose  favour  they  seek  to  conciliate  by  offerings 
placed  at  its  base.  The  large  stems  of  this  tree  are  hollowed 
out  to  form  canoes.  The  wood  is  soft,  and  subject  to  the  attack 
of  insects  ;  but,  if  steeped  in  strong  lime-water,  it  will  last  for 
several  years,  even  when  made  into  boards  or  shingles,  and  in 
situations  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  weather.  The  young 
leaves  are  sometimes  dressed  by  the  negroes  as  a  substitute  for 
okras.  The  wool  has  been  employed  in  stuffing  mattresses;  and 
is  said  to  answer  the  purpose  equally  well  as  feathers,  but  to  be 
rather  warm.  The  caterpillar  of  the  macaca  beetle,  considered 
by  some,  when  gutted  and  fried,  as  a  very  great  dehcacy,  is  to 
be  found  in  abundance  in  the  decayed  stems  of  this  tree." 
(p.  93.) 
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This  tree  was  introduced  into  England  in  1739,  and,  when 
grown  in  pots,  is  always  stunted  ;  but,  as  it  is  of  rapid  growth,  if 
turned  out  early  in  the  season,  in  good  soil,  and  in  a  warm  situ- 
ation, it  would  probably  make  a  splendid  appearance  during  the 
summer  months  ;  and,  as  it  is  so  readily  propagated,  a  stock  of 
young  plants  might  easily  be  kept  in  a  flued  pit,  to  insure  a 
succession  as  the  old  plants  were  killed  off.  This  mode  of 
treatment  might  be  applied  to  many  of  the  plants  of  warm 
climates  now  requiring  the  green-house  or  stove;  and  the  re- 
ward to  the  cultivator  would  be  ample,  in  the  very  superior 
degree  of  foliage  that  would  be  produced  during  the  summer 
months.  In  short,  if  half  the  care  were  bestowed  on  this  kind 
of  culture  that  is  given  to  dahlias,  we  should  soon  have  a  new 
world  of  tropical  beauty  in  British  gardens. 

Thea  viridis,  the  green  tea  plant,  "  was  introduced  into  the 
garden  at  Cold  Spring  by  the  late  M.  Wallen,  Esq.  The  house 
had  for  many  years  fallen  into  decay,  and  the  garden  was  neg- 
lected, and  allowed  to  grow  up  in  weeds.  Notwithstanding  this, 
on  clearing  the  land,  for  the  purpose  of  planting  it  with  coffee, 
about  two  years  ago,  the  tea  trees  were  found  to  have  survived, 
and  young  plants  to  have  grown  up.  They  are  now  in  a  very 
thriving  condition,  flowering  and  perfecting  their  seeds  ;  and  a 
supply  of  young  plants  may  at  any  time  be  procured."  (p.  119.) 

Qityus  Aurantium,  the  sweet  orange,  is  cultivated  and  natu- 
ralised, as  is  the  bitter  orange.  Independently  of  the  excellence 
of  the  fruit,  the  orange  is  amonj;  the  most  ornamental  of  Jamaica 
trees.  "It  is  graceful  in  its  port,  with  leaves  beautifully  formed, 
and  of  a  rich  green  ;  and  it  fills  the  air  with  the  perfume  of  its 
clusters  of  delicately  white  blossoms.  In  the  parish  of  St.  John, 
in  particular,"  continues  Dr.  Macfadyen,  "  the  trees  may  be 
seen  in  thousands  in  the  pastures  and  in  the  negro  villages, 
forming  beautiful  objects  during  the  months  about  Christmas, 
laden  with  their  golden-hued  fruit  ;  which,  for  richness  of 
flavour  and  for  sweetness,  cannot  be  surpassed.  In  that  dis- 
trict, a  bitter  or  a  sour  orange  is  rarely  to  be  met  with.  It  is 
deserving  of  remark,  indeed,  that  the  sweet  orange  is  produced 
in  its  greatest  perfection  in  districts  which,  like  that  of  St.  John, 
belong  to  the  limestone  formation  ;  whereas  they  are  very  in- 
ferior (being  more  or  less  sour  or  bitter,  even  when  raised  from 
seeds  of  the  sweetest  sorts)  when  grown  where  any  of  the  other 
rocks  prevail.  Little  or  no  care  is  bestowed  in  Jamaica  on 
the  cultivation  of  the  orange.  As  the  fruit,  notwithstanding  this, 
is  produced  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  of  so  fine  a  quality, 
it  must  appear  surprising  that  it  is  not  made  an  article  of  ex- 
portation, as  few  of  our  objects  of  cultivation  would  give  a  more 
favourable  return.     Were  the  fruit  carefully  hand-picked  from 
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the  tree,  on  a  dry  day,  and,  after  being  slightly  papered,  packed 
in  common  flour-barrels  on  the  spot,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but 
that  they  would  bear  the  voyage  over  to  England,  and  arrive  there 
in  a  marketable  condition.  We  are  anxious  to  establish  the 
clove  and  the  nutmeg,  when  we  have  already  a  tree  which  would, 
were  it  more  generally  and  carefully  cultivated,  give  us  an 
article  of  exportation  for  which  the  demand  is  constant,  and 
would,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  command  a  market.  Few  trees 
are  longer  lived  than  the  orange,  those  of  the  orange  groves  of 
Spain  having  survived  600  years ;  and  few  are  more  productive, 
some  individuals  having  been  known  to  produce,  in  one  year, 
6000  oranges.  The  sweet  orange,  according  to  Dr.  Turner, 
contains  malic  acid ;  and,  we  may  ask,  might  not  an  effervescing 
liquor,  like  cider,  be  obtained  from  the  juice  ?  As  a  fruit,  it  is 
inferior  to  none.  '  The  pulp  is  cooling  and  refreshing  in  fevers, 
inflammation,  and  scurvy,  and  alterative  in  phthisis  and  dys- 
pepsia.' The  bitter  orange  is  employed  in  making  the  well- 
known  preserve,  marmalade ;  the  peel  is  an  aromatic  bitter ;  the 
roasted  pulp  is  an  excellent  application  to  fetid  sores  ;  and  the 
nefrroes  employ  it  as  a  substitute  for  soap  in  washing  their 
coarse  linens.  From  the  flower  a  distilled  water  is  prepared."' 
(p.  130.) 

Cedrela  odordta^  the  West  Indian  cedar,  is  a  tree  with  abruptly 
pinnated  leaves,  of  rapid  growth,  attaining  a  considerable  height, 
"  This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  timber  trees  of  the  island. 
The  wood  is  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  and  has  a  pleasant 
smell.  The  leaves,  bark,  and  flowers  of  the  growing  tree,  on 
the  contrary,  give  out,  especially  when  young,  and  after  rains,  a 
most  disagreeable  alliaceous  odour,  resembling  that  of  asafcetida 
or  n-arlic,  mixed  with  that  of  highly  dried  tobacco,  which  is  felt 
■very  sensibly  at  a  considerable  distance.  As  a  timber  tree,  it  is 
superior  to  the  pitch  pine,  and  is  employed  for  similar  purposes. 
It  is  particularly  recommended  for  wainscoting  rooms,  and  for 
chests,  and  the  inside  of  clothes-presses  and  drawers,  from  the 
circumstance  that  vermin  are  known  not  to  breed  in  it.  This 
may  be  ascribed  partly  to  the  strong  odour  it  exhales,  and  also 
to  the  bitter  taste  of  the  wood  itself.  Hence,  though  it  is  occa- 
sionally employed  to  make  rum-butts,  it  always  communicates, 
from  the  resin  in  the  wood  being  dissolved,  a  peculiarly  bitter 
taste.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  pigeons  never  take  to,  or 
breed  in,  a  house  made  of  this  wood,  probably  from  the  strong 
smell  it  exhales.  In  like  manner,  bees  never  build  in  a  hive 
made  of  it.  Meat,  also,  placed  in  a  fresh  cedar  box,  is  said  to 
acquire  a  peculiar  flavour.  One  of  the  principal  purposes  for 
which  the  cedar  is  applied  is,  for  splitting  into  shingles  to  cover 
houses.  These  are  very  durable,  and  usually  last  for  fifteen 
years ;  though  they  may  be  preserved  much  longer  by  giving 
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them  an  occasional  coat  of  oil  paint,  or  smearing  them  over  with 
a  composition  of  lime,  molasses,  and  salt.  I  may  here  remark, 
that  trees  grown  in  the  forests  are  the  best  adapted  for  spHtting 
into  shingles;  for,  in  exposed  situations,  the  stem  is  generally 
twisted,  and  the  woody  fibres  are  seldom  straight,  from  the  many 
branches  which  pass  through  them.  This  kind  of  cedar  is 
seldom  employed  in  ship-building :  sometimes,  however,  the 
trunk  of  a  large  tree  is  hollowed  out  into  a  canoe.  This  is 
easily  done,  as  the  wood  is  soft,  and  is  cut  out  with  great  faci- 
lity :  the  vessel  itself  is  light,  and  carries  a  great  weight.  An 
amber-coloured  gum,  resembling  gum  arable  in  its  properties, 
may  be  obtained  in  considerable  quantities  by  making  incisions 
in  the  bark.  This  cedar  grows  readily  from  seed  or  cuttings  ; 
and  even  a  fresh  post,  driven  into  the  ground,  readily  takes 
root."  (p.  175.) 

Swietefila  Mahagoni,  the  mahogany  tree.  The  old  Jamaica 
mahogany  is  still  considered  superior  to  any  that  can  be  pro- 
cured from  any  other  country.  "  It  was  formerly  so  plentiful  as 
to  be  applied  to  the  commonest  purposes,  such  as  planks, 
boards,  shingles,  &c. ;  now,  however,  although  it  is  by  no 
means  scarce,  we  employ  inferior  woods  on  such  occasions." 

V///s  vimfera^  the  common  grape,  is  very  generally  cultivated. 
It  thrives  best  near  the  sea  shore,  producing  fruit  in  considerable 
abundance,  and  of  a  very  good  quality. 

Guaiacum  officinale,  the  lignum  vitae  tree,  seldom  grows 
higher  than  12  ft.  The  centre  of  the  wood  is  of  an  obscure 
green,  and  is  the  part  which  contains  the  larger  proportion  of 
resin.  The  sap  wood  is  yellowish,  and  contains  very  little  resin. 
The  gum  guaiacum  is  procured  by  incisions  in  the  bark  and  sap 
wood.  "  It  may  also  be  procured  by  sawing  the  wood  into 
billets,  and  boring  a  hole  longitudinally  through  them ;  so  that, 
when  one  end  of  the  billet  is  laid  on  the  fire,  the  gum  flows 
readily  from  the  other,  and  is  collected  in  a  calabash,  or  gourd. 
It  may  also  be  obtained  by  boiling  the  chips,  or  raspings,  in  salt 
water,  when  the  gum  will  separate  from  the  wood,  and  rise  to 
the  .sm-iace."   (p.  188.) 

Mangifera  mdica,  the  common  mango,  although  but  of  recent 
introduction,  is  now  the  most  common  of  the  fruit  trees  of  Ja- 
maica. Ten  varieties  are  in  cultivation,  of  which  the  papaw 
mango,  the  yellow  kidney-shaped,  and  the  green  kidney-shaped, 
are  the  best ;  and  their  fruit  is  esteemed  by  many  as  not  inferior 
to  the  pine- apple.  The  tree  is  raised  from  seed  ;  all  attempts 
at  grafting  having  failed,  from  the  quantity  of  gum  resin  with 
which  the  bark  abounds.  "  In  order  to  obtain  a  good  variety, 
the  only  plan  is  to  employ  the  seed  of  the  desired  sort;  although 
this  is  attended  with  uncertainty."     ?  Cuttings  or  layers. 

\J^lex  ciiropce'a,   the  common   furze,    is   naturalised  on  high 
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mountains,  flowering  throuohout  the  year.  The  broom,  though 
it  has  also  been  introduced,  has  not  succeeded  so  well  as  the 
furze;  and  Dr.  Macfadyen  never  observed  it  in  blossom  or  fruit, 
A'rachis  hjpogcc^a,  the  American  earth  nut,  is  cultivated,  and 
found  to  be  exceedingly  useful  for  its  seeds ;  which  are  parched, 
and  eaten  as  an  article  of  food,  and  placed  in  the  dessert  as  a 
substitute  for  the  almond,  the  pistachia,  and  other  nuts.  In 
South  Carolina,  they  are  roasted,  ground,  and  boiled,  and  make 
a  very  good  substitute  for  chocolate. 

Tamarindus  occidejitdlis,  the  West  India  tamarind.  A  lofty 
spreading  tree,  connuon  in  the  plains,  in  rich  deep  soil.  The 
pulp  of  the  pods  is  usually  packed  in  small  kegs,  between  layers 
of  sugar,  and  hot  syrup  is  poured  over  the  whole.  The  East 
India  tamarinds  are  preserved  without  sugar,  being  merely  dried 
in  the  sun  when  they  are  intended  to  be  exported  from  one  part 
of  the  Archipelago  to  another ;  but  they  are  cured  in  salt  when 
they  are  to  be  sent  to  Europe.  "  It  is  evident,"  says  Dr.  Mac- 
fadyen, "that  the  East  India  tamarinds,  from  the  method  in 
which  they  are  preserved,  must  be  the  best  adapted  for  medicinal 
purposes." 

We  have  made  these  extracts  to  show  the  interesting  informa- 
tion which  may  be  procured  from  this  work  respecting  plants 
already  introduced  into  England,  and  cultivated  in  our  stoves  ; 
independently  altogether  of  what  relates  to  plants  not  yet  intro- 
duced. 

On  the  completion  of  the  work,  Dr.  Macfadyen  proposes  to 
commence  a  series  of  illustrations  of  such  plants  as  are  new,  or 
may  not  have  been  previously  figured,  which  will  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  pictorial  botany.  We  would  suggest,  also,  the  pre- 
paration of  a  short  article  containing  what  may  be  called  the 
geographical,  physical,  and  economical  generalisations  of  the 
Jamaica  flora.  For  example,  1.  the  indigenous  vegetable  pro- 
ducts of  the  different  rocks  and  soils  ;  2.  the  flora  of  different 
elevations,  dividing  these  into  zones,  corresponding  with  the 
zones  of  latitude ;  3.  the  plants  used  in  the  rural  and  domestic 
economy  of  the  country,  including  the  arts  and  manufactures, 
medicine,  &c. 


Art.  III.  The  New  Botanist's  Guide  to  the  Localities  of  the  rarer 
Plants  of  Britain.  By  Hev/ett  Cottrel  Watson.  Vol.  II.  Scot- 
land and  the  adjacent  Isles.     674-  pages. 

The  first  volume  of  this  work  was  noticed  in  our  preceding 
Volume  (p.  154<.).  This  second  volume  completes  the  work  as 
far  as  respects  the  flowering  plants  of  Britain  ;  and  the  author 
refers  to  Mr.  Francis's  Analysis  of  the  British  Ferns  and  allied 
Orders  for  the  localities  of  that  division  of  British  plants.     The 
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Kew  Botanist's  Guide,  now  completed,  has,  doubtless,  been  to 
the  author  a  work  of  immense  labour,  and  very  considerable 
expense;  but  he  appears  to  be  enthusiastically  devoted  to  the 
subject,  and,  as  the  following  notice  will  show,  is  generous  and 
liberal  to  a  degree  I'arely  to  be  met  with. 

"  Notice.  —  The  above  works  [Remarks  on  the  Geographical  Distribution  of 
British  Plants,  the  New  BotanisCs  Guide,  and  Statistics  of  Phrenology]  are  calcu- 
lated to  be  useful  to  persons  devoting  attention  to  the  departments  of  science 
to  which  they  relate ;  but,  being  works  not  at  all  of  general  interest,  the}'  will 
seldom  be  found  in  public  libraries,  and  thus  cannot  be  consulted  by  persons 
not  in  possession  of  copies.  The  consideration  of  this  circumstance  induces 
the  author  to  express  his  willingness  to  present  copies  to  any  individuals  really 
interested  in  the  subjects  to  which  the  works  relate,  but  who  may  not  find  it 
convenient  to  purchase  them  from  the  booksellers.  His  only  stipulation  is, 
that  any  one  desirous  of  procuring  copies  in  this  way  shall  be  known  to  him- 
self, or  to  some  of  the  correspondents  mentioned  as  having  supplied  inform- 
ation to  the  author,  connected  with  the  contents  of  the  works." 

The  New  Botanist's  Gtiide,  whether  to  the  gardener  or  the 
amateur,  will  be  of  great  value  in  three  different  ways:  as  a 
substitute  for  local  floras,  which,  being  works  of  very  limited 
sale,  are  generally  very  expensive ;  as  indicating  the  plants  worth 
looking  for  in  any  given  locality  ;  and  as  affording  an  assistance, 
to  a  certain  extent,  in  even  determining  the  names  of  indigenous 
plants. 

In  the  preface  to  this  work  are  some  general  observations  on 
the  ultimate  tendency  of  botany,  which  we  shall,  perhaps,  quote 
on  some  future  occasion ;  contenting  ourselves  at  present  with 
the  following;  sentence  :  — 

"  Experiments  and  accidental  observations,  with  some  aid  from  chemistry 
and  mechanical  inventions,  have  enabled  practical  farmers  greatly  to  augment 
and  improve  the  vegetable  produce  of  Britain  :  but  it  is  hardly  saying  too 
much,  to  suggest  that  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  vegetation,  though 
it  will  be  slowly  acquired,  must  place  a  future  race  of  cultivators  as  much 
above  the  present  workmen,  in  skill  and  power,  as  the  scientific  chemist  of 
to-day  is  superior  to  the  cooks  and  the  drug  venders,  who  were  the  chemists, 
empirically,  centuries  ago," 


Art.  IV.  An  Essay  on  the  Nature,  the  End,  and  the  Means  of 
ImitaliGn  in  the  Fine  Arts.  Translated  from  the  French  of 
M.  Quatremere  de   Quincy,   by  J.  C.  Kent,  Esq.     8vo.     London, 

1837. 

We  feel  that  we  have  been  guilty  of  a  certain  degree  of  in- 
justice to  Mr.  Kent  in  not  having  sooner  noticed  this  work  in 
this  Magazine.  We  have  not,  however,  been  unmindful  of  it 
in  the  Arch.  Mag. ;  and  we  are  happy  to  state  that  it  has  been 
favourably  received  by  the  literary  world  in  general.  Tiie  title-^ 
page  does  not  seem  to  indicate  a  work  that  will  be  at  all  useful 
to  gardeners;  nevertheless,  it  contains  the  rudiments  of  the  only 
satisfactory  theory  of  gardening,  as  an  art  of  imagination^  that 
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has  yet  appeared ;  and  we  freely  acknowledge  ourselves  more 
indebted  to  it  than  to  all  the  other  works  on  landscape-garden- 
ing, or  the  fine  arts,  put  together. 

Tlie  fundamental  principle  laid  down  by  Quatremere  de 
Quincy  is,  that  man  is  an  imitative  animal ;  and  that  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  fine  arts,  or  arts  of  imagination,  differ  from 
those  of  the  common  arts,  or  of  those  which  do  not  address 
themselves  to  the  imagination,  in  imitatine:  things  in  a  different 
medium  from  that  in  which  they  actually  exist  in  nature.  Thus, 
the  imitation  of  a  landscape  by  a  painter  on  canvass  is  a  work  of 
imagination,  and  the  production  ranks  as  one  of  the  fine  arts ; 
while  to  imitate  it  in  the  actual  materials  of  nature,  such  as 
ground,  wood,  water,  rocks,  &c.,  requires  no  imagination,  but 
mere  mechanical  imitation  ;  and,  consequently,  the  subject  pro- 
duced has  no  more  claim  to  be  considered  as  belongino;  to  the 
fine  arts,  than  an  artificial  flower,  made  of  silk,  wax,  or  paper ; 
and  so  correctly  coloured  as  lo  be  almost  mistaken  for  nature. 

What,  then,  becomes  of  modern  landscape-gardening  as  a  fine 
art,  and  of  the  expressions  of  Alison  and  others,  that  it  is  an 
art  as  superior  to  landscape-painting,  as  the  original  is  to  an 
imitation  ?  According  to  Quatremere  de  Quincy,  modern  land- 
scape-gardening is  not  a  fine  art  at  all.  Its  avowed  object 
being  an  imitation  of  nature,  in  nature's  own  materials,  it  attempts 
nothing  more  than  the  repetition  of  what  already  exists  ;  whereas, 
to  become  a  fine  art,  the  object  imitated  must  be  imitated  by 
the  artist  in  a  different  material,  or  in  some  medium  different 
from  that  in  which  it  is  presented  by  nature,  so  as  to  produce 
something  which  did  not  before  exist.  The  modern  style  of 
landscape-gardening,  therefore,  has  even  less  pretensions  to 
being  a  fine  art,  as  Quatremere  de  Quincy  very  justly  observes, 
than  the  ancient  or  geometrical  style ;  for  in  this  latter  style 
nature  was  not  imitated  in  a  fac-simile  manner.  Ground,  wood, 
and  water,  in  the  ancient  style,  all  underwent  a  kind  of  remodel- 
ing, which  removed  its  productions  farther  from  nature  than  those 
of  the  modern  style;  and  thus,  to  a  certain  extent,  rendered  it  a 
fine  art.  This  doctrine  will,  no  doubt,  shock  a  number  of  per- 
sons who  have  been  long  accustomed  to  heap  every  epithet  of 
abuse  on  the  ancient  style,  and  to  bestow  unlimited  praise  on 
the  modern  manner;  but  Quatremere  de  Quincy's  theory  is  not 
on  this  account  the  less  just.  The  truth  is,  the  applause  which 
has  been  bestowed  on  the  modern  style  is  not  so  much  owing 
to  any  intrinsic  merit  that  it  possesses  in  itself,  as  it  is  to  the 
contrast  between  the  scenes  which  are  produced  by  it,  and  those 
of  the  surrounding  country.  It  has  changed  places  with  the 
geometrical  style  in  England ;  because  the  entire  country  is  now 
covered  with  straight  hedges  and  rows  of  trees,  and  may,  conse- 
quently, be  considered  as  laid  out  geometrically  ;  while  natural 
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scenery  has  become  as  rare  as  enclosed  fields,  and  trees  planted 
in  rows,  were  in  former  times. 

The  modern,  or  natural,  style  could  not  have  existed  in  gardens 
in  an  age  and  in  a  country  where  the  general  scenery  was  left 
in  its  natural  wildness ;  because  there  could  not  then  have  been 
any  other  kind  of  scenery  to  contrast  with  it. 

No  scenery  or  object  of  any  kind  can  be  prized  by  human 
nature  without  reference  to  some  ideas  associated  in  the  mind. 
Natural  scenery,  however  beautiful,  where  it  is  the  only  scenery 
of  a  country,  can  never  be  admired  by  the  inhabitants  as  such, 
without  reference  to  some  ideas  already  existing  in  their  minds, 
and  which  they  may  have  obtained  from  reading,  or  from  study- 
ing the  art  of  sketching  landscapes.  A  country  wholly  com- 
posed of  natural  scenery,  can  never  exhibit  those  great  con- 
trasts produced  by  art,  which  are  found  in  a  country  where 
natural  scenery  prevails,  and  artificial  scenery  is  only  occasion- 
ally met  with ;  or  in  one  whei-e  artificial  scenery  abounds,  and 
natural  scenery  is  of  rare  occurrence.  The  scenery  which  is 
comparatively  rare,  in  either  case,  whether  natural  or  artificial, 
will  be  considered  as  the  most  beautiful,  and  as  indicating  wealth 
and  refinement  in  those  who  possess  it.  It  thus  appears  that 
the  claim  both  of  the  ancient  and  modern  styles  to  be  reckoned 
fine  arts  is  entirely  relative ;  not  depending  on  any  quality  of 
their  own,  but  on  their  scarcity  or  abundance  relatively  to  the 
general  surface  of  the  country  in  which  they  exist. 

It  has  been  observed  that,  of  the  two  styles,  that  which  has 
the  greatest  claim  to  be  considered  a  fine  art  is  the  geometric 
manner;  but  the  natural  style  has  also  certain  claims,  which  it 
would  be  unfair  not  to  notice.  The  chief  of  these  is  the  power 
of  selection  possessed  by  the  artist,  who  may  imitate  scenery  of 
a  kind  not  to  be  met  with  in  a  given  locality,  and  hence,  to  a 
certain  extent,  produce  landscapes  which  could  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  common  landscapes  of  the  country.  If  he 
carried  this  so  far  as  to  introduce  only  exotic  trees  and  shrubs, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  mark  every  part  of  the  scenes  he  pro- 
duced hy  art,  in  such  a  manner  as  that,  while  they  resembled 
nature,  they  could  never  be  mistaken  for  fortuitous  productions, 
he  will  have  gone  as  far  towards  rendering  landscape-gardening 
a  fine  art  as  the  nature  of  things  renders  it  possible  to  do. 

Before  our  readers  decide  as  to  which  of  these  styles  has  the 
greatest  claim  to  be  considered  as  a  fine  art,  we  request  them  to 
reflect  on  the  influence  of  novelty  and  fashion,  and  to  consider 
how  very  few  persons  there  are  who  judge  of  any  object  of 
taste  whatever,  with  reference  to  any  other  quality  than  the 
latter.  It  is  commonly  objected  to  the  ancient  style,  that  it  is 
unnatural ;  by  which  appears  to  be  meant  that  it  is  not  like  wild 
nature;  but,  with  the  same  propriety,  all  clothing  might  be  de- 
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scribed  as  unnatural.  The  truth  is,  tliat  the  ancient,  or  geo- 
metric, style  is  the  more  natural  of  the  two;  being  that  to  which 
mankind  first  resort  when  emerging  from  barbarism  into  ci- 
vilisation. Whoever  will  reflect  on  the  two  styles  without  pre- 
judice, must  allow  that,  in  any  given  space,  the  geometrical 
style  is  capable  of  producing  a  more  grand  and  magnificeut 
effect  than  the  natural  style  ;  while,  on  the  odier  hand,  in  the 
same  space,  the  natural  style  will  produce  more  grace  and  va- 
riety. An  ancient  straight  avenue  bordered  by  rows  of  trees, 
and  a  winding  approach-road  through  a  modern  park,  may  be 
referred  to  as  familiar  examples,  characteristic  of  the  difference 
between  the  two  styles. 

The  study  of  Quatremere  de  Quincy's  work,  now  for  the 
first  time  exhibited  in  an  English  dress  (and  which  we  strongly 
recommend  to  the  perusal  of  every  gardener  having  pretensions 
to  the  laying  out  of  grounds),  will,  we  trust,  lead  to  more  li- 
beral and  enlightened  ideas  on  the  different  styles  of  landscape- 
gardening,  and  obtain  for  the  much  desired  ancient  style  the 
degree  of  approbation  which  it  merits. 


Art.  V.      The  Parterre  ;  or,  ivhole  Art  of  forming  Flovoer-Gardens. 
By  C.  F.Ferris,  Esq.    12mo,  48  pages,  and  11  lithographed  plates. 

In  the  address,  the  author  says,  "  The  titlepage  to  this  little 
book  will  sufficiently  explain  the  intention  of  this  publication." 
If  the  term  were  not  too  harsh,  we  should  say  that  the  "  in- 
tention" of  this  book  appears  to  be  to  deceive  the  public;  for, 
so  far  from  this  publication  exhibiting  the  whole  art  of  forming 
flower-gardens,  it  only  furnishes  plans  for  one  description  of 
them,  viz.  the  French  parterre.  Authors,  however,  are  not 
always  to  be  blamed  for  the  titles  to  their  books  ;  for,  after  the 
MS.  is  sold  to  the  publisher,  the  latter  sometimes  adopts  the 
title  which  he  thinks  best  calculated  to  sell  the  work.  Whether 
this  be  the  case  or  not,  in  the  present  instance,  we  have  not  the 
least  idea,  not  being  personally  acquainted  with  either  the  author 
or  the  publisher. 

The  work  before  us  might  fairly  have  been  entitled  "Designs 
for  Flower-Gardens  in  the  French  Manner;  showing  how  to 
combine  Embroideries,  Cut-works,  and  Turf-works."  To  be 
"complete,"  there  ought  to  have  been  designs  in  the  English 
manner;  and,  what  is  even  of  more  imjiortance  than  designs, 
the  mode  of  planting  and  managing  each  kind  of  parterre  ought 
to  have  been  pointed  out.  The  French  parterres  require  to  be 
planted  in  a  totally  different  manner  from  the  English  parterres : 
they  are  not  intended  for  the  display  of  flowers,  but  for  the  dis- 
play of  curiously  traced  lines,  different  curvilinear  plots  or  beds 
covered  with  smooth  green  turf  (which,  in  the  days  of  these 
parterres,  was  rare  both  in  France  and  Italy,  and,  consequently, 
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highly  prized  in  a  parterre),  or,  with  gravel,  sand,  or  powdered 
earthy  materials  of  different  colours.  The  three  component 
parts  of  these  parterres  were  turf  beds,  dug  beds  bordered  with 
I30X,  and  enibroidered  work,  consisting  of  a  kind  of  scroll  of  box 
edgings,  double,  single,  or  expanding  so  as  to  include  sometimes 
a  small  portion  of  naked  surface.  It  was  only  in  the  dug  beds 
that  plants  or  flowers  of  any  kind  could  be  introduced  ;  and  there 
were  never  more  than  a  single  row  along  the  centre  of  the  bed, 
at  regular  distances.  The  kinds  planted  were  of  low  growth, 
and  kept  small,  neat,  and  symmetrica],  by  constant  trimming. 
Here  and  there  a  shrub  was  planted,  such  as  a  box  tree,  or,  in 
Italy,  a  cypress  or  an  ilex ;  and  these  were  always  kept  low,  and 
regularly  clipped  into  balls,  cones,  or  pyramids,  so  as  never  to 
interfere  with  the  grand  object  in  view,  viz.  that  of  showing  the 
entire  figure  of  the  parterre  at  once,  as  a  complete  and  har- 
monious whole,  in  the  general  style  of  art  denominated  that  of 
Louis  XIV.  With  respect  to  the  embroidery  work,  very  few 
persons,  who  have  never  been  out  of  England,  and,  who  have 
never  seen  it,  or  rather  the  remains  of  it,  in  the  grounds  of  old 
French  chateaux,  or  in  Italy,  can  have  a  distinct  idea  of  what  it 
is.  The  only  correct  example  that  we  know,  on  a  considerable 
scale,  in  England,  is  at  Holland  House;  where,  however,  the 
effect  is  much  injured  by  some  large  trees  which  are  growing  in 
it.  A  French  parterre,  to  have  its  full  effect,  ought  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  hedge,  or,  what  is  better,  a  phalanx  of  hedges;  say 
one  of  box,  3  ft.  high ;  another,  a  few  feet  distance  from  it,  of  yew, 
5  ft.  or  6  ft.  high  ;  and,  a  few  feet  beyond  that,  one  of  hornbeam, 
varying  in  height  from  10  ft.  to  30  ft.,  according  to  the  di- 
mensions of  the  parterre.  In  the  interior,  there  ought  not  to  be 
a  single  plant  displaying  its  natural  form :  all  should  be  sub- 
jected to  the  line,  the  rule,  the  shears,  and  the  scythe.  We  do 
not  condemn  this  kind  of  parterre:  far  from  it,  we  should  like  to 
see  one  in  the  grounds  of  every  extensive  residence,  where,  in 
spite  of  all  that  could  be  said  against  it,  it  would  delight  by  its 
contrast  with  the  modern  English  parterre,  and  in  recalling  the 
ideas  of  former  times.  In  so  far  as  Mr.  Ferris  has  given  plans 
for  the  French  parterre,  he  may  be  considered  as  having  done 
good  ;  but  not  to  have  shown  the  characteristic  beauties  of  these 
designs,  and  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  placing  them  in  se- 
cluded situations,  and  surrounding  them  by  hedges  in  English 
pleasure-ground  scenery,  is  a  defect  which  will,  we  fear,  render 
ins  plans  of  very  little  use  ;  and,  indeed,  if  any  one  undertakes 
to  carry  them  into  execution  who  does  not  understand  the  scope 
and  spirit  of  the  French  parterre,  the  plans  will  do  mischief, 
rather  than  good. 

The  genius  of  the  English  parterre  is  totally  different  from 
that  of  the  French  parterre ;  for,  while  that  of  the  latter  is  to 
display  forms  and  lines,  the  former  aims  at  variety  and  brilliancy 
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of  colouring  by  means  of  flowers,  without  much  regard  to 
forms,  and  with  very  Httle  regard  to  lines.  The  English  par- 
terre may  either  have  a  groundwork  of  turf  or  of  gravel ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  spaces  between  the  beds  may  be  of  either  of  these 
materials.  The  forms  of  the  beds,  and  their  relative  position, 
ought  to  be  such  as  to  produce  a  symmetrical  whole ;  on  which 
subject  we  have  already  said  so  much  in  different  parts  of  this 
ISIagazine,  and  lately  in  the  Suburban  Gardener,  that  we  shall 
not  farther  insist  on  it  here.  The  French  parterre  requires  great 
skill  in  laying  it  out ;  after  which,  the  business  of  keeping  it  in 
perfect  order  is  quite  mechanical,  and  might  be  done  by  a 
person  who  does  not  know  the  culture,  or  the  name,  of  a  single 
plant  or  flower.  On  the  other  hand,  the  English  parterre  is 
easily  laid  out,  a  proper  plan  being  first  given;  but  the  keeping 
it  properly  planted,  so  that  every  part  of  it  may  be  covered  with 
flowers  during  the  floral  months,  requires  a  very  considerable 
knowledge  of  flowering  plants,  annual,  perennial,  and  bulbs; 
and  a  degree  of  constant  and  assiduous  attention  during,  we  may 
say,  every  day  throughout  the  summer,  that  few  persons  have 
any  idea  of. 

With  respect  to  the  design  of  English  parterres,  there  are 
only  two  or  three  in  the  immediate  environs  of  London  that  we 
could  refer  to,  as  being  tolerably  perfect.  Flower-gardens,  or 
English  parterres,  are  generally  composed  of  beds  unconnected 
either  by  shape  or  by  position ;  or  are  discordant,  from  some  of 
the  beds  being  disproportionately  large,  and  others  dispropoi'- 
tionately  small.  Sometimes,  also,  the  parterre  is  interspersed 
with  trees ;  which,  after  they  grow  large,  not  only  injure  its 
effect,  but  render  it  impossible  to  cultivate  flowers  in  it  to  per- 
fection. All  these  evils,  however,  may  be  wonderfully  mitigated 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  beds  are  planted ;  because,  by  using 
high-growing  plants  in  some  places,  and  low-growing  ones  in 
others,  and,  under  the  trees,  those  that  love  the  shade,  the  ap- 
pearance of  connexion  may  be  obtained  where  it  does  not 
really  exist,  and  thus  the  efffect  of  a  whole  produced,  at  least 
from  several  points  of  view.  But  we  have  now  said  enough  to 
show  that  the  'uohole  art  of  forming  Jlower-gardens  is  not  quite 
so  trifling  a  matter  as  would  appear  from  Mr.  Ferris's  "little 
book;"  and  that  may  suffice  for  the  present. 


Art.  VI.  The  Flower-Garden  :  including  Directions  for  the  Ar- 
rangement and  Cnltivalio)i  of  all  Garden  Flowers  ;  the  Manage- 
ment of  the  Green-house,  Hot-house,  and  Stove  ;  with  selected  Lists 
of  the  most  beautiful  animal,  bieninal,  perennial,  and  exotic  Floiver- 
ing  Plants.     Parts  I.  to  VI.     Small  8vo,  plates.     LS37. 

This   work,  like   the   preceding  one,    is  a  failure,    but  in  a 
different  way.     Its  compiler  has  not  shown  any  want  of  industry 
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and  appears  to  have  done  his  best  to  fulfil  the  promise  of  the 
title  ;  but  he  has  failed  for  want  of  clear  ideas,  and  practical 
knowledge  of  the  subject  on  which  he  has  written,  and  from  a 
controversial  ill-natured  spirit. 

The  work  commences  with  an  account  of  the  different  styles 
of  laying  out  flower-gardens  ;  and  gives  what  is  intended  as  a 
description  of  the  Italian,  the  French,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Eng- 
lish styles.  We  shall  extract  the  whole  of  the  article  on  the 
French  style,  in  order  that  our  readers  may  compare  it  with 
what  we  have  said  on  this  style  in  the  preceding  review ;  and 
judge  for  themselves  how  far  we  are  justified  in  stating  that  the 
author  is  without  either  clear  ideas,  or  practical  knowledge  on 
the  subject  of  flower-gardens  :  — 

"  The  French  partially  adopt  the  Italian  style  close  to  their  chateaux  and 
houses ;  and,  beyond  the  terraces,  lay  out  parterres,  sometimes  in  very  com- 
plicated figures.  '  There  is  nothing,'  says  M.  Chomel,  *  more  ingenious  be- 
longing to  a  garden,  than  the  several  ways  of  marking  different  figures  in  a 
work  of  this  nature,  especially  where  the  design  happens  to  be  well  contrived 
and  executed.  As  for  plain  parterres,  there  are  few  gardeners  so  ignorant  but 
they  know  how  to  mark  them  out ;  and  there  is,  indeed,  so  great  a  variety  of 
other  parterres,  which  are  embroidered,  or  partly  cut-work,  with  borders, 
grass,  and  the  like,  that  there  would  be  no  end  of  enumerating  them,  so  lux- 
uriant have  people's  fancies  been  in  things  of  this  kind.  It  may  be  said,  in 
general,  that  the  breadth  of  parterres  ought  to  be  equal,  or  even  larger,  than 
the  outside  of  the  house ;  and,  as  to  length,  it  ought  to  be  so  contrived  that 
all  the  compartments  may  be  seen  from  the  house.' 

"  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  remark  that,  though  this  was  and  is  a  com- 
mon style  in  France,  many  of  the  gardens  are  laid  out  in  the  more  modern 
English  styles,  more  particularly  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
several  English  gardeners  have  been  employed  to  lay  out  the  higher  class  of 
gardens. 

"  The  celebrated  Evelyn,  who  visited  France  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.,  gives  distinct  descriptions  of  the  most  remarkable  gardens 
near  Paris  at  that  period. 

"  Of  the  Tuileries,  he  says,  the  garden  is  '  rarely  contrived  for  privacy, 
sliade,  or  company,  by  groves,  plantations  of  tall  trees,  especially  that  in  the 
middle,  being  of  elms,  and  another  of  mulberries.  There  is  a  labyrinth  of 
cypress,  noble  hedges  of  pomegranates,  fountains,  fish-ponds,  and  an  aviary. 
Tiiere  is  an  artificial  echo,  redoubling  the  words  distinctly,  and  is  never  with- 
out some  fair  nymph  singing  to  it.  This  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden, 
we  are  let  into  another,  which,  being  kept  with  all  imaginable  accurateness,  as 
to  the  orangery,  precious  shrubs,  and  rare  fruits,  seemed  a  paradise.' 

"  In  1823,  Neill  says,  the  flowers  in  this  garden  were  few  in  species,  but 
planted  in  copious  profusion ;  the  object  being  to  keep  the  parterres  gay  with 
brilliant  blossoms  of  various  colours.  He  particularly  remarked  asters  of 
many  hues,  French  marigolds,  balsams,  zinnias,  marvel  of  Peru  ;  and  he  was 
told  that  many  hundred  specimens  of  geraniums  were  annually  planted  in  the 
borders.  The  labyrinth  of  cypress  and  hedges  of  pomegranate  mentioned  by 
Evelyn  have  disappeared.  From  there  being  little  coal  smoke  at  Paris,  the 
plants  thrive  as  well  almost  as  in  the  open  country. 

"  At  St.  Cloud,  Evelyn  says,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  has  a  garden  '  newly 
watered  and  furnish.ed  with  statues,  fountains,  and  groves  :  the  walks  are  very 
fine;  the  fountain  of  Laocoon  is  in  a  large  stjuare  pool,  throwing  the  water 
near  forty  feet  high,  and  having  aliont  it  a  nmltitnde  of  statues  and  basins, 
and  is  a  surprising  object ;  but  nothing  is  more  esteemed  than  the  cascade, 
fulling  from  the  great  steps  into  the  lowest  and  longest  walk  from  Mount 
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Parnassus,  which  consists  of  a  grotto,  or  shell-house,  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  wherein  are  clivers  contrivances  and  water-works  to  greet  the  spectators,' 

"  Of  Cardinal  Richelieu's  gardens,  at  Ruelle,  he  says,  they  are  so  magni- 
ficent, '  that  I  doubt  whether  Italy  has  any  exceeding  them  for  varieties  of 
pleasure.  The  garden  nearest  the  pavilion  is  a  parterre  ;  having,  in  the  mitlst, 
divers  brass  statues  perpetually  spouting  water  into  an  am[)le  basin,  with  other 
figures  of  the  same  metal  ;  but  what  is  most  admirable  is  the  vast  enclosures, 
and  a  variety  of  ground  in  the  large  garden  containing  vineyards,  cornfields, 
meadows,  groves  (whereof  one  is  of  perennial  greens),  and  walks  of  vast 
lengths,  so  accurately  kept  and  cultivated,  that  nothing  can  be  more  agreeable. 
Here  are  also  fountains  that  cast  water  to  a  great  height;  and  large  ponds, 
two  of  which  have  islands,  for  harbour  of  fowls,  of  whicli  there  is  great  store. 
One  of  tliese  islands  has  a  receptacle  for  them,  built  of  vast  pieces  of  rock, 
near  fifty  feet  high,  grown  over  with  moss,  ivy,  &c.,  shaded,  at  a  competent 
distance,  with  tall  trees  :  in  this  the  fowls  lay  and  breed.  We  then  saw  a 
large  and  very  rare  grotto  of  shell-work,  in  the  shape  of  satyrs,  and  other 
wild  fancies.  At  going  out,  two  extravagant  musketeers  shot  us  with  a  stream 
of  water  from  their  musket  barrels.' 

"  Of  the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg,  he  says,  '  The  parterre  is,  indeed,  of 
box,  but  so  rarely  designed  and  accurately  cut  short,  that  the  emliroidery 
makes  a  wonderful  effect  to  the  lodgings  which  front  it.  The  walks  are  exactly 
fair,  long,  and  variously  descending;  and  so  justly  planted  with  limes,  elms, 
and  other  trees,  that  nothing  can  be  more  delicious,  especially  that  of  the 
hornbeam  hedge,  which,  l)eing  high  and  stately,  bursts  full  on  the  fountam.' 
And  Mr.  Neill  says,  these  are  adorned  with  many  fine  orange  trees,  statuary 
ornaments,  and  a  large  circular  piece  of  water,  which  adds  to  the  embellish- 
ment. The  summer  orangery  is  adjoining  ;  and  statues  and  vases  of  marble, 
placed  at  intervals,  encircle  both.  Geraniums,  in  pots,  are  placed  in  the  vases, 
so  that  the  pots  are  hid  or  disguised,  the  plant  appearing  to  grow  in  an  elegant 
vase,  and  its  foliage  and  flowers  are  directly  contrasted  with  the  white  marble. 
The  collection  of  rose  trees  is  extensive,  and  planted  in  formal  squares,  like  a 
London  sale  nursery." 

This  is,  no  doubt,  pleasant  enough  reading;  but  will  it  give 
to  the  reader,  whether  an  amateur  or  a  practical  gardener,  any 
idea  of  the  mode  of  laying  out  and  planting  a  French  parterre  ? 
Will  it,  to  use  the  language  of  the  author's  prospectus,  *'  ex- 
plain, in  language  clear  and  intelligible  to  all  capacities,  the 
principles  of  taste  which  ought  to  guide  the  amateur  or  profes- 
sional gardener  in  laying  out  and  planting  his  grounds  "  in  the 
French  style?  A  writer  who  is  master  of  his  subject  does  not 
require  many  words  to  convey  its  characteristic  features  to  the 
mind  of  another ;  and,  had  the  author  really  known  the  points 
which  constitute  the  difference  between  a  French  flower-garden 
and  every  other,  he  would,  doubtless,  have  stated  them.  Perhaps 
we  shall  be  told  that  he  has  given  a  plan  to  illustrate  the  French 
style  ;  but  this  plan,  which  is  a  copy  from  Le  Blond  (whose 
work  we  have  now  before  us),  and  so  bad  a  copy  that  it  does 
not  distinouish  turf  from  dug  beds,  is  not  accompanied  by  a 
sinMe  word  of  description  ;  and,  indeed,  had  the  compiler  given 
Le  Blond's  description,  it  would  have  shown  how  very  unsuit- 
able the  plan  made  choice  of  is  for  such  a  publication  as  the 
Floxvcr-Gardcn.  Le  Blond  speaks  of  his  design  as  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  parterres  that  can  be  executed,  and  only  to 
be  carried  into  efiect  in  a  large  square  space,  &c.     Besides  this 
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plan,  a  perspective  view  is  given  of  a  French  garden,  in  wliich, 
however,  there  is  no  parterre.  It  is  partly  copied  from  a  plate 
of  Le  Rouge,  Recueil,  &c.,  and  partly  invention.  Literally,  it 
consists  of  three  straight  hedges  cut  into  arcades,  with  one  hedge 
of  arcades  placed  at  right  angles  to  them  ;  and  twelve  parallelo- 
gram beds,  with  a  number  of  statues,  vases,  and  figures  which 
might  be  introduced  into  any  garden  whatever. 

The  attempt  to  give  an  idea  of  the  Italian  garden  is  exactly  of 
the  same  kind  as  that  intended  to  describe  the  French  garden  : 
and  It  IS  quite  amusmg  to  observe  the  two  woodcuts  that  are 
given  to  illustrate  it.  One  of  these  is  a  view  of  the  Isola  Bella; 
and  the  other  is  a  composition.  In  the  last  are  brought  together 
the  pheasantry  designed  by  Repton  for  the  palace  at  Brighton ; 
an  Indian  tank  and  fountain,  also  designed  by  Repton  for  the 
same  palace ;  the  gloriette  in  the  park  at  Schonbrunn ;  and 
various  objects,  which  have  no  more  to  do  with  an  Italian  garden, 
than  they  have  with  any  other.  The  mistake  in  the  compilation 
of  this  view  of  a  garden  consists  in  its  being  filled  with  orna- 
ments common  to  any  style,  instead  of  exhibiting  those  features 
of  the  Italian  style  which  are  characteristic  of  it,  and  independent 
of  any  ornament. 

It  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  all  that  the  author  has  written 
respecting  the  Dutch  and  the  English  styles  is  equally  insuf- 
ficient to  effect  the  object  of  the  book,  as  already  quoted  from 
the  prospectus ;  but  we  have  done  enough,  we  trust,  to  prove 
our  first  proposition. 

By  controversial  spirit,  we  allude  to  certain  pages  occupied 
with  discussions  which  took  place  in  the  Qtiarterlij  Journal  of 
Agriculture^  respecting  the  excrementitious  secretions  of  plants  ; 
and,  by  ill-nature,  we  allude  to  a  spirit  which  manifests  itself  in 
many  pages  of  the  work,  of  the  author's  disposition  to  find  fault 
where  he  can.  It  is  a  rule  with  us  never  to  say  anything  in  the 
review  of  a  book  that  we  should  shrink  from  repeating  in  the 
presence  of  the  author.  In  the  present  case,  we  should  have 
said  a  great  deal  more;  but  that,  among  other  reasons,  we  dislike 
the  idea  of  decrying  any  work;  and  more  especially  one  which, 
considering  the  decorations  with  which  it  is  accompanied,  is 
cheap.  Every  number  of  the  work  is  ornamented  with  one  or 
more  groups  of  flowers,  printed  in  colours  by  the  very  ingenious 
process  invented  by  Mr.  Baxter,  and  which  will  probably  effect  a 
great  improvement  in  all  books  requiring  coloured  illustrations. 


Art.  VII.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardening,  Agriculture,  Botany, 
Rural  Architecture.,  S^c,  lately  published,  ivith  some  Account  of  those 
considered  the  more  interesting. 

A  SMALL  Edition  of  English  Botany ;  containing  the  Plants  of 
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Great  Britain^  mrmiged  accordhig  to  the  Linncccm  Method,  mid 
hriefly  described.  Nos.  193.  and  194-.,  November.  Price  2s. 
Figures  and  Descriptions  of  the  Genera  of  British  Flou^ering 
Plants,  icith  the  Scientific  and  English  Names,  Linnccan  Class 
and  Order,  Natural  Order,  Generic  and  Specific  Characters, 
References  to  the  most  popular  Botanical  JVorks,  Localities,  Time 
offoxaering,  and  Dissections,  shoiinng  the  Essential  Characters. 
By  William  Baxter,  F.H.S.,  A.L.,  and  M.B.S,,  &c.,  Curator 
of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Oxford.  No.  64.,  November. 
Coloured,  \s.  6d. ;  plain,  Is, 

These  works  continue  to  go  on  in  the  same  spirited  manner  as 
before.  A  considerable  number  of  species  or  varieties,  or  of 
varieties  new  to  the  British  flora,  are  introduced  in  Mr.  Sowerby's 
work,  on  the  authority  of  eminent  British  botanists  ;  and,  in  Mr. 
Baxter's  number  for  November,  Claytonz'a  alsinoides  is  figured 
as  an  English  plant,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Paxton,  who  found 
it  "  in  an  elevated  part  of  a  large  plantation  bordering  Chats- 
worth  Park,  unquestionably  wild."  We  need  hardly  repeat  our 
stronji  recommendation  of  these  works  to  all  who  wish  to  know 
anything  of  indigenous  botany. 

Icones  Plcmtarum  ;  or.  Figures,  xmth  brief  Descriptive  Characters 
and  RemarJcs,  ofneiv  or  rare  Plants,  selected  front  the  Author's 
Herbarium.  By  Sir  William  Jackson  Hooker,  K.H.,  LL.D., 
F.R.A.,  and  L.S.,  &c.,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow.     Parts  I  to  IV.     Price  14-5.  each. 

This  work  being  now  completed,  agreeably  to  the  prospectus 
published  in  our  last,  p.  507.,  we  have  only  again  strongly  to 
recommend  it. 

The  Gardener'' s  Gazette,  a  WeeJdy  Jonrncd  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  General  Nexfs.     London.     W^eekly.     5d. 

The  idea  of  publishing  a  Gardener's  Gazette  is  a  good  one  : 
it  forms  an  exceedingly  convenient  medium  for  the  publication  of 
the  accounts  of  the  provincial  horticultural  and  floricultural 
societies,  and  for  the  advertisements  of  nurserymen,  florists,  and 
others  connected  with  gardening.  We  must,  however,  com- 
plain of  the  editor  for  filling  his  columns,  and  sometimes  entire 
pages,  with  articles  from  this  Magazine;  sometimes  of  great 
length,  as  was  the  case  of  our  article  on  the  truffle,  which  was 
divided  into  three  portions,  published  in  three  different  gazettes, 
and  only  acknowledged  at  the  end  of  the  last.  The  editor  is 
perfectly  welcome  to  abuse  us  as  much  as  lie  chooses,  if  he  thinks 
it  will  be  of  any  advantage  to  him  to  do  so;  but  we  must  protest 
against  his  making  use  of  our  property  to  the  extent  which  he 
has  done.  We  appeal  to  his  sense  of  justice  and  honour,  whether 
it  is  fair  to  do  this,  and  how  he  would  like  it  if  he  were  placed 
in  our  situation. 
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The  Magazine  of  Domestic  Economy/.  In  monthly  8vo  numbers, 
1.  to  29.     Price  Gd.  each.     London. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  useful  periodical,  which  deserves  to  be 
extensively  circulated.  The  only  thing  which  surprises  us  re- 
specting it  is,  that  there  is  not  a  greater  number  of  original 
correspondents  ;  but  this  is  to  be  accounted  for  from  there  being 
no  editor's  name.  A  magazine,  where  the  articles  it  contains 
stand  on  their  own  intrinsic  merits,  may  gain  the  confidence  of 
the  public  under  anonymous  editorship  ;  but  this  is  much  less 
likely  to  be  the  case  where  the  object  is  the  collection  and  dis- 
semination of  matters  of  fact,  not  so  much  from  books  as  from 
living  persons. 

On  the  Varieties,  Properties,  and  Classification  of  IVJieat.  By 
John  Le  Couteur,  Esq.,  Captain  H.  P.  late  104th  Regiment, 
Colonel  1st  Regiment  Royal  Jersey  Militia,  Aide  de  Camp  to 
the  King.  Jersey,  1836.  8vo,  122  pages,  and  5  plates. 
Shearsmith,  London. 

The  importance  of  selecting  varieties  suitable  for  different  soils 
and  climates,  of  the  principal  plants  in  cultivation  in  the  garden 
and  farm,  may  be  said  to  be  just  beginning  to  be  understood  ; 
and  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  one  of  the  first  persons  to 
call  attention  to  this  subject  was  Mr.  David  Bishop,  in  his  Causal 
Botany,  pulished  in  1829.  (See  Vol.  V.  p.  455.,  and  Vol.  VL 
p.  99.)  Colonel  Le  Couteur's  attention  was  directed  to  the  sub- 
ject in  1831,  when  "he  accidentally  saw,  with  astonishment  and 
pleasure,  about  80  distinct  sorts  of  wheat  growing  in  a  nursery 
garden  in  Jersey;  some  7ft.  high,  some  only  4  ft.;  the  ears  of 
some  3  in.  long,  others  6  in. 

"  Professor  La  Gasca,  whose  they  were,  happened  to  join  me  ;  and,  though  a 
stranger,  he  politely  explained  their  nature  to  me. 

"  I  requested  him  to  visit  my  crops  the  following  day.  I  considered  them 
as  pure,  at  least  as  unmixed,  as  those  of  my  neighbours  ;  when,  to  my  dismay, 
he  drew  from  three  fields  three  and  twenty  sorts  ;  some  white  wheat,  some 
red,  some  liver-coloured;  some  spring  wheat  ;  some  dead  ripe,  the  corn 
shaking  out  ;  some  ripe,  some  half  so ;  some  in  a  milkj'  state,  and  some  green. 

"  I  reflected  on  the  subject,  and  immediately  became  convinced  that  no  crop, 
in  that  state,  could  either  produce  the  greatest  weight  of  Corn,  give  the 
largest  quantity  of  flour,  or  make  the  best  or  lightest  bread,  such  as  would  be 
produced  from  a  field  in  an  equal  and  perfect  state  of  ripeness. 

"  I  directly  conceived  a  plan  to  endeavour  practically  to  ascertain  the 
relative  properties  of  the  best  and  most  productive  sorts  of  wheat.  I  re- 
quested Professor  La  Gasca  to  show  me  those  which  he  considered  the  best. 
He  pointed  out  fourteen  sorts  :  these  I  grew  with  extreme  care,  in  the  mode 
that  will  be  described  hereafter. 

"  The  great  first  principle  I  wish  to  advocate  is,  the  proper  adaptation  of 
varieties  of  wheat  to  the  various  soils  and  climates;  since  it  is  the  suitableness 
of  each  sort  to  each  soil  that  will  enable  the  farmer  to  pay  the  rent  of  his 
land,  by  sowing  one  variety  where  he  M'ould  be  unable  to  do  so  by  attempting 
to  grow  another  of  a  seemingly  better  sort." 

In  the  1st  chapter,   "on  the  Varieties  of  Wheat,"  the  author 
observes  that,  though  much  has  been  written  on  the  subject, — 
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"  No  writer  has  yet  called  the  attention  of  the  agricultural  world  to  the 
cultivation  of  pure  sorts,  originating  from  one  single  grain.  It  is  contended 
that  this  has  been  the  root  of  all  evil." 

"  The  learned  Professor  had  been  theoretically  eni]>loved  in  the  classification 
and  scientific  exaniination  of  wheat  as  a  plant,  in  the  research  and  consider- 
ation of  all  its  varieties  ;  but  it  iiad  escajjed  liim  to  consider  it  in  its  properties 
witli  relation  to  the  food  of  man.  This  practical  view  the  author  took  of  it, 
and  he  tietermined  to  attempt  to  discover  which  were  the  most  farinaceous 
and  |)roductive  varieties,  by  comparing  their  characters  and  produce,  one  with 
another." 

The  great  value  of  Colonel  Le  Coiitenr's  conclusions  consists 
in  his  having  combined  the  consideration  of  quality,  as  well  as 
quantity,  in  his  researches;  and  accordingly,  in  the  tabular 
views  which  he  has  given  of  his  experiments,  some  varieties  are 
proved  to  be  remarkable  for  the  length,  strength,  and  weight  of 
their  straw  ;  others  for  the  weight  of  tiieir  grain,  and  the  number 
of  loaves  that  may  be  made  from  a  bushel  of  the  flour;  some 
for  the  colour  of  the  grain,  &c. ;  some  varieties  are  tender  and 
late,  and  others  hardy  and  early,  and  so  on.  But  we  must  refer 
the  agriculturist  to  Colonel  Le  Couteur's  pamphlet.  From  Mr. 
Lawson  of  Edinburgh,  INI.  Vilmorin  of  Paris,  or  Mr.  Charl- 
wood  of  London,  we  believe  that  seeds  of  the  best  varieties  may 
be  procured  in  moderate  quantities. 

We  have  said  enough,  we  trust,  to  show  that  Colonel  Le 
Couteur  has  rendered  a  very  important  service  to  the  growers  of 
wheat,  not  only  in  Britain,  but  in  every  part  of  the  world,  where 
that  grain  is  cultivated ;  and  we  only  wish  that  British  farmers 
had  sufficient  acuteness  and  nicety  of  calculation,  to  benefit  from 
the  facts  which  he  has  elicited  by  experiment.  In  the  mean 
time,  we  trust  that  Colonel  Le  Couteur  will  prosecute  his  re- 
.searches,  and  that  other  scientific  agriculturists  will  take  up  the 
subject  as  he  has  done,  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  lately  received  from 
Colonel  Le  Couteur  will  give  an  idea  of  the  nicety  of  calcu- 
lation that  is  requisite  to  the  thorough  understanding  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject.  We  introtluce  it  not  only  because  we 
know  that  a  number  of  agriculturists  read  our  Magazine,  as  well 
as  gardeners,  but  also  because  we  think  it  will  teach  the  young 
gardener  to  apply  this  kind  of  calculation  to  subjects  connected 
with  his  profession  :  for  example,  to  the  weight  and  quality  of 
vegetables  cut  green,  and  to  roots,  fruits,  &c. 

"  It  is  surprising  how  seriously  the  seasons  affect  wheat,  though  in  the 
bist  soils,  and  those  soils  under  careful  preparation.  No.  1.  (Jersey  Dantzic), 
of  which,  in  1833,  27  grains  weighed  a  scruple,  this  year  required  33  to  make 
that  weight.  No.  2.  (Small  Round)  is  still  smaller:  in  1833,  28  grains 
weighed  1  scruple,  but  in  1837,  it  required  40.  No.  5,  in  1833,  required 
20  grains  for  1  scruple,  and  in  1837,  30  grains.  No.  8,  in  1833,  required 
23  grains  to  make  1  scruple,  but  in  183G,  24  grains.  The  Triticum  aestivum 
var.  Talavera  bellevuensis  is  the  only  sort  which  remains  at  19  grains  to  a 
scruple.  This  difference  in  the  weight  of  grains  to  a  given  quantity,  carried 
on  to  a  bushel,  next  to  a  quarter,  then  to  an  acre,  and  lastly  to  the  produce 
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of  a  great  country,  readily  accounts  for  the  astonishing  difference  of"  the  vahie 
of  crops  in  different  seasons." 

Col.  Le  Couteur  has  kindly  sent  us  five  samples  of  his  best  va- 
rieties, which  we  have  divided  equally,  between  Samuel  Taylor, 
Esq.,  Whittingham,  Stokeferry,  Norfolk ;  Mr.  Gorrie,  Annat 
Gardens, near  Errol,  Perth  ;  and  Mr.  Laird,  nurseryman,  Dundee. 

Chemistry  of  Nature,  designed  as  a  j^opular  Exposition  of  the 
Chemical  Constiliition  and  Relations  of  Natural  Objects,  and  as 
a  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Chemical  Science.  By 
Huo;o  Reid,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  to  the  Glasgow  High 
Scliool,  and  Glasgow  Mechanics'  Institute.     8vo,  312  pages. 

This  is  just  such  a  book  as  we  have  long  wished  to  see  pub- 
lished ;  an  introduction  to  chemistry  adapted  to  general  readers, 
who  have  not  the  means  of  performing  chemical  experiments, 
or  who  do  not  wish  to  do  so.  The  following  extract  from  the 
preface  will  give  such  an  idea  of  this  little  book  as  will,  we  trust, 
strongly  recommend  it  to  every  young  gardener :  — 

"  This  Work  is  not  designed  to  convey  instructions  for  performing  experi- 
ments, but  as  a  book  to  he  read  by  those  who  may  desu'e  some  general  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  chemical  phenomena,  the  method  of  chemical  research, 
and  the  manner  in  which  chemical  expermients  are  commonly  made  ;  and 
who  may  feel  an  interest  in  studying  those  natural  phenomena  which  consist 
in  chemical  actions.  Being  convinced  that  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
subject  is  always  desired,  even  by  those  who  read  only  for  general  information, 
those  topics  which  the  volume  embraces  are  entered  into  very  fully,  so  that  a. 
satisfactory  knowledge  of  them  may  be  obtained. 

"  The  author  hopes  that,  from  the  explanatory  manner  in  which  the  subjects 
are  treated,  and  the  interest  which  always  accompanies  descriptions  of  the 
how  and  ivhy  in  natural  phenomena,  the  work  may  be  useful  as  an  introduction 
to  the  study  of  chemistry,  even  for  those  who  intend  to  pursue  the  science 
more  fully  afterwards.  It  is  of  great  advantage,  before  entering  on  any  study, 
to  have  a  general  notion  of  its  scope  and  bearing,  and  of  the  terms  employed. 

"  These  are  two  striking  features  in  the  state  of  science  in  modern  times  ; 
the  great  amount  of  scientific  knowledge  which  has  been  acquired,  and  the 
adaptation  of  that  knowledge  so  as  to  be  accessible  to  all  who  possess  the 
simple  qualification  of  being  able  to  read.  Mankind  have  not  been  slow  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  thus  presented  to  them ;  and  scientific 
information  has  been  found  so  useful,  so  agreeable,  and  now  so  essential,  from 
the  very  circumstance  of  its  universal  diffusion,  that  it  is  beginning  to  be  con- 
sidered a  necessary  part  of  a  general  education." 

History  and  Topography  of  the  Isle  of  Axholme.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  B.  Stonehouse,  M.A.  Parts  L  and  W.  4to,  plates  and 
maps. 

This  work  is  noticed  here  on  account  of  the  very  excellent  de- 
scription which  it  contains,  illustrated  by  two  plans  of  the  process 
of  warping  (p.  36.  to  i't.)  We  are  not  aware  of  there  being  so 
full  a  description  of  the  process  given  in  any  other  work.  7^he 
account  of  Vcrmuyden's  drainage  is  also  very  interesting;  and 
there  is  an  excellent  description  (p.  68.  and  69.)  of  a  decoy. 

Vol.  XIII.— No.  93.  ku 
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Elliotson's  Hohart  To'von  Almanack^  and  Ross's  Van  Diemen's 
Land  AnniiaU  for  1837.  8vo,  two  maps  and  a  vignette. 
Hobart  Town. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  receiving  any  book  from  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  that  being  the  country  and  climate  which  we  prefer 
to  all  others,  as  coming  the  nearest  to  the  finest  parts  of  the 
climate  of  England.  In  the  Almanack^  we  are  happy  to  observe 
an  account  of  various  nseful  institutions  established  in  Hobart 
Town,  such  as  schools,  a  mechanics'  institution,  a  book  society, 
an  inspector  of  live  sto«k  and  slaughter-houses,  a  board  of  roads 
and  bridges,  8:c.  The  Atmual  contains  a  general  view  of  the 
past  and  present  state  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  in  which  is  in- 
cluded an  excursion  to  Port  Arthur,  the  perusal  of  which  will 
be  found  highly  interesting ;  though,  we  must  acknowledge,  not 
very  inviting.  The  following  paragraph  stands  at  the  end  of  the 
Almanack  for  November :  — 

"  The  progress  of  vegetation  is  now  very  rapid  :  avail  yourself  of  occasional 
showers  to  plant  out  cabbages,  &c.  Young  i)cas,  potatoes,  gooseberries,  and 
strawberries  are  now  in  season.  If  anything  can  call  forth  the  exertions  of  the 
the  husbandman,  and  render  his  rural  occupation  delightful,  it  is  the  joyous 
prospect  which  his  fields  and  herds  now  afford  him." 

In  December,  hay  harvest  is  general  throughout  the  Island; 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  barley  harvest  begins.  July 
is  die  principal  winter  month,  respecting  which  it  is  said,  — 

"  The  average  temperature  of  this  month  is  as  low  as  -tO"  of  Fahrenheit ;  the 
weather,  however,  though  occasionally  wet,  is,  on  the  whole,  serene  and  plea- 
sant, affording  every  opportunity  to  carry  on  the  operations  of  the  farm  by 
plough  and  otherwise." 

Of  May  it  is  said,  — 

"  This  and  the  ensuing  month  may  be  considered  as  the  depth  of  winter  in 
"Van  Diemen's  Land  ;  for,  before  July  has  expired  and  August  commenced, 
various  indications  of  the  approaching  spring  are  put  forth.  Vegetation,  ex- 
cept in  the  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  Island,  is  completely  at  a  stand." 

FRANCE. 

Histoire  Nattirdle  des  lies  Canaries.  Par  MM.  P.  Bai'ker- 
Webb,  et  Sabin  Berthelot,  Membres  de  plusieurs  Academies 
et  Societes  savantes.  Ouvrage  public  sous  les  auspices  de  M. 
Guizot,  Ministre  de  I'lnstruction  Publique.  Large  4to  and  fol., 
plates.     Paris. 

This  admirable  work  (in  every  respect  a  model  of  its  kind) 
continues  to  maintain  the  same  style  of  excellence  with  which  it 
commenced.  The  22d  livraison,  now  before  us,  contains  an 
interesting  View  of  the  Region  of  Heaths  in  the  Valley  of  Palmar 
in  TenerifFe;  a  View  of  the  Village  of  Adexe,  in  which  the  palm 
and  the  dromedary  are  seen  among  the  scenery  ;  and  figures  of 
W6bbza  platysepala  Sjiach  ;  a  new  plant  belonging  to  the  order 
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//ypericineae,  Ononis  longifolia  Willd,  a  very  beautiful  species; 
and  Z/6tus  Broussonet//  Choisy.  Seeds  and  dried  specimens  of 
these  and  many  more  fine  plants  will,  we  trust,  be  sent  home  by 
Dr.  Lippold  ;  who,  accordincr  to  the  last  accounts,  will,  early  in 
the  next  spring,  leave  Madeira  for  the  Canaries.  The  Histoire 
Naturclle  des  lies  Canaries  is  to  be  completed  in  50  livraisons, 
which  will  be  delivered  to  subscribers  at  6  francs  each,  and  the 
price  raised  considerably  to  non-subscribers. 

GERMANY. 

Allgemeine  Gartenzcitung.  Nos.  12.  to  40.;  from  March  25.  to 
October  27.  1837.  Conducted  by  F.  Otto,  Royal  Prussian 
Garden  Director;  and  Dr.  Dietrich,  Teacher  in  the  Garden 
Institution  of  Berlin. 

The  fifth  year  since  this  work  commenced  is  now  nearly  com- 
pleted. It  consists  chiefly  of  translations  from  the  English  bo- 
tanical periodicals,  but  in  part,  also,  of  original  matter  ;  and,  on 
the  whole,  we  should  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  garden 
periodicals  that  ever  has  been  published  in  Germany. 

Verhandlimgen  des  Vereins  zur  Beforderung  des  Gartenbaiies  in 
den  Kofiiglich  Prussischen  Staaten.  Transactions  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  of  Prussia,  &c.  Vol.  XII.  Part  II.  4to. 
Berlin,  1837. 

Vcrhandlungen  des  Vereins  zur  Bejbrderung  des  Garten  und  Fel- 
baues,  als  Seclio?i  der  Fratikfnrtisc/ie7i  Gesellschqft  znr  Befor- 
derung Niltzlicher  Kn?iste  nnd  deren  Hnlfswisse7ishaften,  Sfc. 
Transactions  of  the  Frankfort  Society  for  the  Advancement  of 
Garden  and  Field  Culture;  being  a  Section  of  the  Frankfort 
Institution  for  the  Advancement  of  the  Useful  Arts  and  their 
subservient  Sciences,  &,c.     4to.     Part  I.      Frankfort,  1837. 

The  Frankfort  Horticultural  Society  was  established  in  1835, 
and  the  present  is  the  first  part  of  their  Transactions.  This  part 
contains  several  papers  of  considerable  length ;  among  which 
is  a  very  copious  account  of  the  Mode  of  cultivating  the  Hya- 
cinth at  Haarlem ;  an  abridgment  of  which,  from  the  author's 
MS.,  was  given  in  this  Magazine  some  years  back.  There 
is  a  good  article  on  the  Culture  of  Ericas ;  a  notice  respecting 
the  death  of  Douglas,  which  does  great  honour  to  M.  Rinz,  and 
to  the  Society,  and  which  led  to  the  very  handsome  subscription 
of  the  gardeners  and  amateurs  of  Frankfort,  amounting  to  15/. 
There  is  an  article  on  the  Flower-Beds  of  English  Gardens,  one 
on  Amateurship,  and  a  third  on  Landscape-Gardening ;  which 
articles  we  shall  translate,  and  publish  in  this  Magazine  as 
soon  as  we  can  find  room.  Besides  these  articles,  there  are  a 
number  of  very  judicious  selections  from  this  Magazine,  and, 
among  these,  our  article  on   the  Progress  of  Gardening  during 
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the  Year  1836,  with  some  remarks  and  corrections,  which  we  shall 
elsewhere  make  use  of. 

Sechtes  Preiss-VerzeicJniiss  der  verschiedenenfcinen  Ta/ds  Obsisor- 
ten,  Geholze  fur  Garten- Anlagen,  Ge-Jcachshmis-PJlanzeJii  Sfc, 
fur  1837-8,  tvelche  bei  S.  tmd  J.  liitiz,  Kiinst  7ind  Handels- 
Gurtner  in  Frankfurt  am  Main,  zu  haben  sind  :  that  is,  The 
Sixth  priced  Catalogue  of  Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental  and  Use- 
ful Plants,  &c.,  propagated  and  sold  by  S.  and  J.  Rinz,  Nur- 
serymen, Frankfort  on  the  Maine.  8vo,  pp.  31.  Frankfort, 
1837. 

Verzeichniss  der  Grii7iJunis-Pfanzcn  dcs  Freyherrn  Carl  vo?i 
Hiigel,  No.  IX.  Catalogue  of  Green-house  Plants,  cultivated 
in  the  garden  of  Baron  Hiigel,  at  Hietzing,  near  Vienna ;  with 
the  prices  indicated  at  which  they  will  be  sold  or  exchanged. 
Pamph.  8vo,  46  pages.     Vienna,  1837. 


Art.  VIII.     Literary  Notices. 

Koll^r's  History  of  the  Insects  injur iotis  to  Gardejieis  and 
Farmers  is  translated,  and  will  be  put  to  press  before  this  notice 
sees  the  light. 

Essays  on  'Natural  History  (in  which  the  habits  of  various  birds 
injurious  to  gardens  are  noticed),  by  Charles  Waterton,  Esq., 
will  appear  about  Christmas. 

The  Rose  Amateur's  Guide,  by  T.  Rivers,  jun.,  including  plans 
for  rosariums,  will  shortly  be  put  to  press,  and  will,  we  have  no 
doubt,  prove  an  excellent  work. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Concentration  of  the  Sun's  Jiays,  as  applied 
to  Horticulture  and  Agriculture,  by  Robert  Gauen,  is  in  the  press, 
and  will  shortly  be  published  by  subscription. 

A  botanical  periodical,  by  Baron  Hiigel,  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  the  Botanical  Register,  but  with  definite  side-headings 
for  geography,  history,  year  of  introduction,  propagation,  culture, 
&c.,  as  in  Willdenow's  Abbildung,  and  Maund's  Botanist ;  im- 
provements which  we  have  many  years  ago  stated  are  greatly 
wanted  for  the  Botanical  Register  and  the  Botanical  Magazine. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Anx.  I.     General  Notices. 

What  is  Science  ?  "  Is  it  something,"  as  Aristotle  has  it,  "  which  we  know,"  in 
contradistinction  to  art,  "  which  is  something  which  we  do  ?  "  Does  true  science 
consist,  as  Bacon  declares,  in  "  the  knowledge  of  facts  ?"  Then  statistics  is  a 
science.  It  possesses  the  five  constituent  elements  of  a  science,  as  enumerated 
by  the  French  ideologists ;  namely,  Facts,  Nomenclature,  Systematic  Classifica- 
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tion,  Theory,  and  Method.  "  Science,"  says  Sir  John  Herschel  (Treatise  on  Nat. 
Philos.  p.  18.),  "is  the  knowledge  of  many,  orderly  and  methodically  digested  and 
arranged,  so  as  to  become  attainable  by  one."  The  knowledge  of  reasons  and 
their  conclusions  constitutes  abstract  science  ;  that  of  causes  and  their  effects, 
and  of  the  laws  of  nature,  constitutes  natural  science.  The  inductive  process 
of  illation  (inference)  forms  a  science;  the  synthetic  process  of  illation  pro- 
duces art :  every  art  is,  therefore,  posterior  to,  and  exists  only  in  virtue  of,  its 
correlative,  anterior  science,  of  which  it  is  the  effect.  Statistics,  therefore, 
like  other  subjects  of  human  thought,  may  be  viewed  both  as  a  science  and  an 
art.  Considered  as  a  process  of  inference  from  particulars  to  generals,  or 
from  many  to  one,  it  is  a  science;  and,  considered  as  the  application  of  general 
principles  to  individual  cases,  it  is  an  art,  precisely  the  same  as  any  other  sub- 
division of  the  natural  and  abstract  sciences.  Those  who  sneer  at  art  as  some- 
thing very  contemptible,  should  be  reminded  that  every  art  is  the  legitimate 
offspring  of  a  science  ;  and  that  the  principles  of  art  are  the  result  of  scientific 
induction.  Every  rational  art  has  reference  to  an  a  jmori  theory,  a  precon- 
ceived principle,  obtained  by  reasoning  scientifically  from  the  particular  to  the 
general;  or,  as  logicians  phrase  it,  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract.  If  the 
march  of  intellect  be  a  desirable  march,  it  assuredly  is  more  important  to 
proceed  securely,  than  rapidly,  never  forgetting  the  great  Baconian  maxim, 
"  Hominum  intellectui  non  plumae  addendte,  sed  potius  plumbum  et  pondera." 
{Alhenaum,  Nov.  26.  1836.) 

Anomalous  Structure  in  Dicotyledoncs.  —  M.  Decaisnc  has  presented  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  a  work  on  the  family  of  the  Lardizabalftc,  and  some  im- 
portant observations  on  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  wood  of  the  genera 
Menispermum  and  yiristolochia.  Dicotyledones  are  known  at  first  sight  by 
the  concentric  zones  which  are  annually  formed  around  the  ligneous  axis  of 
the  first  year;  and,  at  the  same  time  that  a  layer  of  wood  is  formed,  there  is 
also  a  layer  of  bark;  so  that  their  number  corresponds  exactly  with  the  age  of 
the  plant.  Nevertheless,  according  to  the  experiments  of  M.  Ducaisne,  there 
are  several  modifications  of  this  law,  hitherto  regarded  as  general,  and  of 
which  he  stiates  the  following  : — 

1.  The  wood  of  the  menispermums  differs  from  that  of  other  dicotyledonous 
plants  in  having  no  concentric  annual  layers.  The  woody  fibre  remains  simple, 
and  is  not  divided  in  its  length,  as  in  other  dicotyledones;  but  it  increases  in 
length  by  the  annual  formation  of  a  new  layer,  without  the  first,  and  within  the 
bark.  The  layer  without  each  of  the  woody  fibres  ceases  to  grow  after  the  first 
year  of  vegetation. 

2.  The  aristolochias  differ  from  the  menispermums  in  many  respects  ;  for  in 
some  species  (A.  sipho,  &c.)  there  are  annual  concentric  zones,  and  in  others 
{A.  labiosa,  A.  Clematitis)  the  woody  fibre  is  divided  by  the  interposition  of 
imperfect  cellular  rays,  converging  between  them  towards  the  centre,  in  the 
manner  of  a  fan.  These  two  modifications  according  to  the  experiments  cited, 
do  not  appear  to  depend  upon  differences  in  the  climate  or  seasons. 

3.  The  stem  of  the  aristolochias  has  only  one  point  of  organisation,  which 
is  common  to  it  and  the  menispermums  ;  namely,  the  disposition  of  the  bark, 
which  is  seen  in  the  form  of  small  fibres  opposite  to  those  of  the  wood ;  but 
the  fibres  of  the  bark  appear  to  increase  at  the  same  time  with  those  of  the 
wood,  since  they  are  equal  in  number,  and  opposite. 

4.  In  some  menispermums  (Cissampelos  Parelra,  Cocculus  /aurifolius) 
new  tissue,  similar  in  appearance,  but  destitute  of  spiral  vessels  and  bark,  is 
seen  at  the  end  of  several  years,  without  the  first,  forming  around  them  a  con- 
centric layer.  This  formation  being  often  repeated  gives  the  appearance  of  a 
number  of  layers.  But  each  of  them  requires  many  years'  growth,  instead  of 
only  one.  As  soon  as  the  new  ligneous  formation  appears,  the  old  woody 
fibre  ceases  to  grow,  and  the  cambium  to  form  perfect  wood.  In  this  case, 
the  bark  not  belonging  to  the  circle  first  formed,  instead  of  being  at  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  tree,  as  in  all  other  dicotyledonous  plants  yet  known,  is  in 
the  centre,  and  near  the  pith. 
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5.  The  nienispeniuims  resemble  other  dicotyledones  (of  which  they  form  s. 
j)art)  by  the  annual  formation  of  a  layer  of  cambium  into  wood  ;  but  differ  in 
the  woody  fibre  not  being  divided  as  they  increase  in  length,  and  in  the  coni- 
j)lete  absence  of  the  cortical  body  formed  by  the  liber.  (UE'cho,  Sept.  9. 
1837.) 

Transporting  Plants  and  Seeds  from  Abroad.  —  The  following  extracts  are 
from  the  instructions  relative  to  this  subject  given  by  M.  Mirbel  to  the  ex- 
pedition in  the  Astrolabe:  —  "  Formerly,  in  long  voyages,  it  was  very  difficult  to 
preserve  plants  alive  for  any  length  of  time.  During  the  voyage,  they  were 
liable  to  perish  from  many  circumstances ;  anil,  upon  their  arrival,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  pay  a  heavy  «luty,  without  any  drawback.  Now,  however,  by  a. 
sure  and  simple  process,  seeds  and  plants  may  be  brought  from  the  most  dis- 
tant countries,  with  the  certainty  of  the  greater  number  of  them  arriving  safe. 
The  mode  recommended  by  the  English  gardener,  Luschnath  (V)  is  this:  — 
He  places  in  the  bottom  of  a  strong  water-tight  box  a  layer  of  clay  reduced 
to  a  proper  moist  and  soft  consistency ;  and  above  this  young  ligneous  plants 
witii  the  leaves  stripped  oft",  laid  iionzontally  side  by  side.  He  next  spreads 
above  these  plants  another  layer  of  clay,  similar  to  the  first ;  and  beats  it  well 
with  a  large  wooden  mallet,  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  water  and  su- 
perfluous air,  leaving  to  the  plants  only  just  as  much  space  as  they  can  fill. 
He  continues  to  spread  alternately  a  layer  of  plants  and  a  layer  of  clay,  until 
the  box  is  quite  full,  taking  care  to  beat  properly  every  layer  of  clay;  and, 
finally,  the  box  is  hermetically  closed." 

M.  Fischer,  director  of  the  Imperial  Botanic  Garden  at  St.  Petersburg, 
writes  thus,  in  1836  :  —  "  Some  ligneous  plants,  packed  according  to  the  method 
of  Luschnach  (?),  which  have  been  sent  from  Rio  Janeiro  to  St.  Petersburg, 
have  arrived  there  for  the  most  part  alive,  after  a  voyage  of  more  than  five 
months ;  and  others,  which  were  packed  in  the  ordinary  manner,  died." 

This  method  is  also  applicable  to  seeds.  They  should  be  placed  in  layers 
between  strata  of  clay,  and  kept  at  such  a  distance  from  each  other,  that,  should 
any  of  them  germinate  during  the  voyage,  which  is  not  unfrequent,  they  might 
not  injure  one  another.  By  this  method,  seeds,  and  a  great  many  species  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  which  are  known  to  lose  their  germinative  property  in  a 
short  time,  may  be  brought  safely  to  Europe,  and  thrive  there  if  properly 
treated.  In  the  same  box  both  seeds  and  plants  may  be  packed  at  one  time. 
{UE'cho  du  Monde  Savant,  Aug.  1837.) 

Evert/  Bud,  luhen  it  shoots  sends  down  Roots  under  the  Bark,  as  a  seed  does  in 
the  soil.  "  The  Pterocarpus  marsupium,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  large 
trees  of  the  East  Indies,  and  which  grows  in  the  greatest  perfection  about  Malac- 
ca, atlbrding  by  its  elegant  wide-expanding  boughs,  and  thick,  spreading,  |)innated 
leaves,  a  shade  equally  delightful  with  that  of  the  far-famed  tamarind  tree,  is 
readily  propagated  by  cuttings  of  all  sizes,  even  if  planted  after  the  pieces  have 
been  cut  for  many  months,  and  appear  quite  dr}',  and  fit  only  for  the  fire.  I 
have  witnessed  some,  of  from  3  in.  to  7  in.  in  diameter,  and  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  long, 
come  to  be  fine  trees  in  a  few  j'ears.  While  watching  the  transformation  of 
the  log  into  the  tree,  I  have  been  able  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  radicles  from 
the  buds,  which  began  to  shoot  from  the  upper  part  of  the  stump  a  few  days  after 
it  had  liecn  placed  in  the  ground,  and  marked  their  progress  till  they  reached 
the  earth.  By  elevating  the  bark,  minute  fibres  are  seen  to  descend  contempo- 
raneously as  the  bud  shoots  into  a  branch.  In  a  few  weeks,  these  are  seen  to 
interlace  each  other.  In  less  than  two  years,  the  living  fibrous  system  is  com- 
jilete;  and,  in  five  years,  no  vestige  of  its  log  origin  can  be  [)erceived.  Its 
diameter  and  height  are  doubled,  and  the  tree  is,  in  all  respects,  as  elegant  and 
beautiful  as  if  it  had  been  produced  from  seed.  These  details  are  introduced, 
because  I  think  they  afford  a  clear  explanation  of  the  process  of  nature,  which, 
with  so  little  ;Lssistance,  converts  branches  into  trees,  and  will  help  to  unfold 
those  subse(juent  steps,  by  which  the  same  process  is  so  modified,  that,  instead 
of  a  full-formed  beautifiil  tree,  the  bough  is  tortured  into  a  grotesque  dwarf." 
(  Ilorf.  Trans.,  iv.  p. -227.) 
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Carbon,  Hj/drogen,  (incl  O.vi/gen  in  different  Kinds  of  Wood.  —  Two  German 
chemists,  M.  Petersen  and  Schodler,  have  made  elaborate  experiments  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  quantities  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  ox)gen  contained  in 
each  species  of  wood.  They  have  anahsed  -^4  different  kinds  ;  and,  after  hav- 
ing dried  them  and  reduced  them  to  powder,  they  have  taken  100  parts  of  each 
in  weight,  and  found  that  the  quantity  of  carbon  in  each  does  not  vary  more 
than  from  48  to  50  per  cent;  the  hydrogen,  from  5^  to  nearly  6  per  cent;  and 
the  oxygen,  from  43  i  to  45  \  per  cent.  The  proportions  would  be  ditterent  in 
relation  to  volume.  For  instance,  a  cubic  metre  of  oak  weighs  479  lb.,  while 
the  same  body  of  poplar  weighs  only  221  lb.     (Times,  Dec.  24.  1836.) 

Effects  of  difercnt  Kinds  of  Salt  on  Plants.  —  The  result  of  an  experiment 
made  by  S.  Florio,  and  given  in  detail  in  the  Repertorio  d'Agricoltura  for 
1836,  is  as  follows  :  — "  Common  sea  salt  entii'ely  prevented  the  germination 
of  wheat  and  maize.  With  soda,  some  grains  of  wheat  germinated,  but  pro- 
duced very  feeble  plants  ;  with  potash,  on  the  contrary,  wheat  and  maize  germi- 
nated freely,  and  prodnced  beautiful  plants.  Sal  ammoniac  entirely  destroyed 
all  signs  of  vegetable  life ;  and  nitrate  of  potash  only  allowed  some  grains 
of  wheat  to  germinate.  All  these  salts  were  mixed  with  the  same  kind  of  rich 
mould,  each  kind  in  several  different  proportions.  The  mixtures  were  put 
into  small  pots,  and  they  were  all  kept  in  a  uniform  temperature  and  degree 
of  moisture  during  the  experiment."     {U Hermes,  Nov.  23.  1836.) 

Salt  has  a  luonde/fiil^lnjluence  in  subduing  Flame  ;  and  when  conflagrations  are 
to  be  extinguished,  it  would  be  well  if  salt  were  to  be  mixed  with  the  water. 
—  James  Munro.    Castle  Ashby,  Nurtliamptonshire,  Dec.  20.  1836. 

Coal,  or  Gas,  Tar  in  the  Formation  of  Gravel  Paths.  —  To  gardeners  unac- 
quainted with  the  efficacy  of  coal,  or  gas,  tar  in  preserving  gravel  paths  from 
weeds,  such  as  the  couch  grass  (Triticum  repens),  &c.,  which  might  have  esta- 
blished themselves  in  the  soil  previously  to  the  formation  of  the  paths,  it 
may  be  well  to  say  that  a  thin  layer  of  this  tar,  spread  equally  and  entirely 
over  the  surtiice  of  the  ground,  previously  to  laying  on  the  gravel,  is  certain 
destruction  to  whatever  roots  may  remain  beneath  it,  and  nuist,  consequently, 
preserve  the  gravel  free  from  weeds.  Having  myself  given  it  a  trial,  which 
was  attended  with  the  most  complete  success,  I  can  speak  confidently  of  its 
merits.  I  tried  it  in  the  formation  of  a  path  over  a  piece  of  ground  which 
had  for  years  been  lying  almost  neglected,  and  was  become,  by  the  time  the 
path  was  to  be  made,  one  mass  of  roots.  After  merely  turning  over  and 
cleaning  the  ground  once,  which  is  now  nearly  three  years  ago,  the  tar  was 
applied,  and  not  one  blade  of  couch,  or  other  weed,  has  found  its  way  through 
it  into  the  gravel  above  where  the  tar  was  spread. 

The  price,  or  the  smell,  which  may  by  many  be  considered  offensive,  need 
not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  prevent  its  general  application ;  as  the  first  is  so 
low,  that  every  one  who  resides  within  a  moderate  distance  of  a  gasometer 
may  procure  it  at  about  \d.  per  gallon ;  and  the  last,  if  carefully  kept  on  that 
ground  only  which  is  to  be  converted  into  a  path,  is  lost  inmiediately  that 
the. work  is  completed.  I  feel  certain  that  every  gardener  who  gives  it 
a  trial  will  readily  confess  that,  even  during  one-season,  more  than  its  actual 
cost  is  saved  in  the  labour  that  would  be  required  to  keep  a  path  in  order, 
formed  under  similar  circumstances,  without  such  a  precaution  having  been 
taken.  —  JV.  H.  B.     Baysivater,  1836. 

Cultivation  of  Potatoes.  —  It  has  lately  been  frequently  stated,  that,  in  some 
counties,  there  is  a  great  failure  of  the  potato  crop.  This,  I  think,  may  be  reme- 
died, another  season,  by  sowing  the  seed,  instead  of  planting  sets.  Sets  will 
not  last  above  twelve  or  fourteen  years  :  after  that  time,  they  decline,  and 
hardly  return  treble  the  bulk  of  the  potatoes  planted.  I  tried  the  experiment 
last  year  in  a  small  way,  and  the  produce  was  astonishing.  What  appears 
remarkable  to  me  is,  that  these  seedlings  produce  potatoes  of  different  kinds, 
and,  sometimes,  new  sorts  are  procured.  I  saved  the  red  rough  seed,  and  I 
had  five  sorts  fiom  it.     The  following  is  the  method  to  get  them  the  si^  of 
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hens'  eggs  in  one  year: —  Take  a  bunch  of  potato  apples  of  any  sort,  in 
^November,  \vlien  they  are  ripe ;  hang  them  np  in  a  warm  room  during  win- 
ter; and,  at  the  end  of  March,  separate  the  seed  from  the  pulp,  by  putting 
them  into  a  basin  of  water  until  they  are  soft.  Tiien  squeeze  them  with  the 
fingers  ;  and,  after  gently  pouring  off  the  water,  sow  the  seeds  in  drills,  with 
the  feathers  of  a  goose-quill,  in  a  good  bed  of  earth.  When  the  plants  are 
about  an  inch  high,  draw  a  little  earth  np  to  thein  with  a  hoe,  in  order  to 
lengthen  their  main  roots  ;  and,  when  they  are  about  three  inches  high,  dig 
them  up,  and  separate  tiiem  carefully  from  each  other,  in  order  to  prepare 
them  for  planting  out  in  the  following  manner :  —  Prepare  a  piece  of  fresh 
ground  by  trenching  it  well;  dig  up  the  seedling  plants,  as  before  directed, 
and  plant  them  out  in  the  ground  thus  prepared,  in  such  a  manner  as  that 
there  may  be  16  in.  between  each  plant.  As  they  advance  in  growth,  let 
them  receive  one  or  two  earthings  up,  in  order  tolengthen  the  main  root, 
and  encourage  the  shoots  underground.  By  this  management,  potatoes  may 
be  broneht  to  a  good  size  in  one  yeixr.  {Essex  Standard.) —  Sent  by  W.  B, 
Oxford,' Sep.  18.36. 

Filberts  are  preserved  a  Year  and  iipviards,  with  as  good  a  flavour  as  when 
gathered  from  the  tree,  by  packing  them  in  earthern  jars,  covering  them  with 
about  an  inch  in  thickness  of  conimon  salt,  and  keeping  them  in  a  cellar. — ■ 
J. ./.    S/iadc  Hi!/,  Alaiie/iesfer,  Dec.  1 936. 

Bramhleherrii,  Blackberry,  or,  as  is  called  in  the  North,  Bumble-liite,  Jelly. 
—  The  process  of  making  this  jelly  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  for  currant 
jelly,  except  that  only  ^  lb.  of  loaf  sugar  is  required  to  1  lb.  of  the  strained 
juice,  instead  of  1  lb.,  as  in  the  currant  jell}'.  It  is  much  recommended  by  the 
faculty,  as  being  a  diuretic ;  and  is  commonly  used  in  the  North  of  England 
in  tarts.  A  large  spoonful  in  an  apple  tart,  not  only  colours  it,  but  gives  it 
a  sort  of  plum  flavour.  This  season  has  not  been  favourable  to  the  setting 
of  the  jelly,  owing  to  the  wet.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  only  the  jelly 
from  the  first  crop  of  these  berries  is  fit  for  preserving :  that  from  the  second 
crop  turns  ropy,  and  will  not  set ;  perhaps  owing  to  their  berries  not  ripen- 
ing so  fast  as  they  do  earlier  in  the  season,  or  to  the  want  of  sun. —  W.  A. 
Nesjield.    F'lnchley,  Nov.  11.  1836. 


Art.  II.     Foreign  Notices. 
FRANCE. 


Fl^NUS  montereyeiisis,  and  Iceeping  Pines  clear  of  Insects.  —  The  Pinus 
montereyensis  of  the  collection  of  M.  Godefroy  is  the  P.  aduncaof  Bosc,  Pin 
de  Monte-Rev  (California),  Fr.,  of  which  the  history  has  been  given  by  M. 
Loiseleur  Deslongcliamps  in  the  Xonreait  Dii  Hamel.  The  original  tree,  which 
.still  exists  at  M.  Godefroy's,  and  from  which  a  number  of  grafts  are  annually 
taken,  is  supposed  to  be  the  only  one  extant  of  those  raised  at  the  Jardin  des 
Piantes,  from  the  seeds  sent  by  CoUadon.  It  was  given  to  M.  Godefroy  by 
M.  Thouin.  Those  of  the  .Jardin  des  Piantes,  which  were  planted  out  in 
the  open  air,  are  now  dead.  The  tree  appears  to  be  too  tender  for  the  climate 
of  Paris  :  but  M.  Godcfi'oy  protects  his  pines.  A  fine  plant  which  I  possess 
at  Verrieres,  and  which  increased  in  heigiit  and  thickness  in  an  extraordinary 
manner,  with  a  magnificent  foliage,  was  so  much  injured  by  the  frosts  at  the 
end  of  last  winter,  that  it  will  probai)ly  not  recover,  although  there  are  some 
of  its  branches  yet  alive.  (Jut  of  thirty-eight  fine  (herbaceous)  grafts  which  I 
had  made  at  Barres,  only  seven  remain,  the  frost  having  destroyed  the  others, 
especially  the  finest.  Nevertheless,  the  pin  de  Monte-Rey  will,  I  think,  thrive 
in  England,  especially  in  the  maritime  parts ;  and  also  in  Prance,  on  the 
northern  shores  of  Brittany.  It  would  appear  to  be  a  tree  of  very  large 
dimensions ;  but  it  possesses,  besides,  an  extreme  interest  on  account  of  its 
origin;  for  it  is,  I  believe,  the  only  tree,  and  perhaps  the  only  plant,  procured 
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by  the  voyage  of  La  Peyrouse.  The  French  should,  therefore,  be  extremely 
careful  to  preserve  this  species,  as  a  monument  to  his  memory.  —  Vdmorin, 
Oct.  1837.  [The  tree  of  this  species  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
which  is  there  named  P.  montheragensis,  is  a  diminutive  bush,  from  almost 
all  the  leading  buds  having  been  annuall)'  destroyed  for  some  years  past  by 
insects.  The  buds  of  P.  ponderosa,  and  of  some  other  species  in  the  garden, 
have  also  been  much  injured,  this  and  the  preceding  year,  by  the  Hylurgus 
piniperda  ;  which,  we  hope,  will  be  a  warning  to  gentlemen  in  the  country  who 
are  planting  pinetums,  to  have  the  rarer  species  examined  (say  once  a  week, 
from  May  to  September),  and  the  insects  picked  off.  We  recommend  the  rule 
of  once  a  week,  on  a  particular  day,  as  more  likely  to  insure  execution  of  orders, 
than  trusting  to  the  operation  of  a  general  principle  on  the  mind.  Every  gar- 
dener will  allow  that  it  is  a  most  desirable  thing  to  pick  off  insects  ;  but  this 
is  quite  a  different  thing  from  setting  about  it  in  an  effective  manner.  The 
great  use  of  rules  is,  to  insure  the  carrying  of  principles  into  effect.  If  man 
were  a  perfect  being,  rules  would  be  altogether  unnecessary  :  it  would  be  quite 
sufficient  for  him  to  be  acquainted  with  principles;  but,  as  we  are,  there  is 
not  one  of  us  that  does  not  require  the  aid  of  rules  to  force  us  to  do  justice, 
even  to  ourselves.  Most  gardeners  have  rules  as  to  watering  plants  ;  and  it 
would  be  a  great  improvement  in  practice,  if  they  would  adopt  some,  also,  with 
respect  to  hand-picking  insects.  One  or  two  women  should  be  kept  in  every 
garden  for  light  and  cleanly  operations  of  this  kind  ;  such  as  picking  off  every 
description  of  insect,  snail,  worm,  &c.  ;  removing  dead  leaves,  dead  roses,  and 
other  flowers,  tjing  up  plants,  &c.  —  Cond.] 

INDIA. 

TJie  Madras  Agriculliiral  and  Horticultural  Sociefi/,  apparently  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  institutions  of  the  kind  in  our  Indian  territories,  held  their 
general  annual  meeting  on  June  17.  After  the  usual  routine  business  had 
been  gone  through,  a  report  of  the  garden  committee  was  read.  From  this  it 
appears  that  the  Society  have  a  garden  of  upwards  of  thirtj'  acres  in  extent, 
which  they  took  possession  of  in  February,  1836  ;  and  that,  since  that  period, 
they  have  been  occupied  in  laying  out  the  beds,  making  roads,  paths,  digging 
wells,  and  forming  tanks  above  the  level  of  the  garden,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
irrigate  every  part  of  it  on  the  surface;  constructing  a  superintendent's  house, 
with  a  seed-house,  and  a  small  hot-house  for  raising  plants,  &c.  The  establish- 
ment consists  of  one  superintendent,  or  director,  two  head  gardeners,  eight 
second  gardeners,  and  twelve  common  gardeners,  liesides  labourers,  boys, 
women,  &c.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  mode  of  proceeding  of  this  society,  and 
the  plants  they  intend  to  cultivate,  &c.,  we  give  the  following  extract,  which 
we  do  the  more  readily,  because  we  understand  the  Society's  agents  are  now 
on  the  look  out  for  some  British  gardeners,  who  are  wilhng  to  settle  them- 
selves at  Bangalore : — "  The  Society  has  thougbt  it  desirable  to  have  a  large 
garden,  because  the  extremely  favourable  climate  of  Bangalore  plainly  indicates 
that, a  garden  constructed  on  strictly  English  principles  must  be  one  of  the 
readiest  means  of  effecting  the  objects  of  the  Society;  and  that  it  may,  more- 
over, aflfbrd  a  useful  focus  for  the  experiments  of  other  societies  with  similar 
objects  in  view. 

"  The  committee  would  now  call  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  horti- 
cultural operations  of  the  Society.  Most  of  the  approved  English  vegetables 
have  been  cultivated  to  a  small  extent,  much  smaller  than  it  is  intended  shall 
be  the  case  in  the  ensuing  season  ;  but  that  part  of  the  garden  which,  from 
its  position  and  depth  of  soil,  has  been  selected  as  best  adapted  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  culinary  vegetables,  had  been  formerly,  when  in  the  hands  of  the 
natives,  used  for  the  cultivation  of  the  yi'rachis  hj'pogse^a,  or  pig-nut,  the 
smallest  seed  of  which,  if  left  in  the  ground,  will  grow  ;  and,  although  the  soil 
was  carefully  cleared,  it  was  continually  appearing  above  ground,  and  assisted 
by  that  most  troublesome  of  all  weeds,  the  6'yperus  rotimdus,  also  cultivated 
there  for  sandal,  impoverisiiing  the  soil,  and  preventing  the  growth  of  exotic 
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plants  less  adapted  to  the  climate  than  themselves.  The  first  two  crops  coulil. 
therefore,  scarcely  be  looked  upon  in  any  other  light  than  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing  the  ground.  A  considerable  space  of  the  ground  was,  also,  taken  up 
by  a  |ihuitation  of  sugar-cane,  which  remained,  by  agreement,  for  some  time 
after  the  garden  had  been  given  to  the  Society,  and  which,  of  course,  exhausted 
the  soil  of  that  part  most  materiall}'.  These  circumstances,  together  with  the 
fact  tiiat  the  whole  garden  had  been  for  a  long  time  over-cropped,  without 
receiving  sufficient  manure  in  return,  will  make  it  evident  that  the  principal 
efforts  of  the  committee  ought  to  have  been  directed  (as  they  have)  towards 
rendering  the  soil  in  a  fit  state  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  exotic  and 
Indian  vegetables,  &:c.;  as,  by  attem|)ting  it  in  a  poor  soil,  and  obtaining  poor 
productions,  the  natives  would  be  dissuaded  from  following  our  system  of 
uardening  ;  whereas  a  first  successful  result  would  be  of  great  consequence, 
and  mii;ht  be  the  means  of  etfecting  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  So- 
ciet}'  ;  namely,  inducing  the  natives  to  come  into  the  garden  to  observe  and 
adopt  their  methods  of  cultivation. 

"  The  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  of  India  have  supplied  us 
liberallv  with  cotton  seeds  of  various  descri[)tions.  Part  of  these  have  been 
sown,  and  have  succeeded,  in  the  garden  ;  and  the  remainder  have  been  sent  to 
the  chief  commissioner,  who  has  kindly  promised  to  circulate  them  in  the 
different  talooks  of  Mysore  ;  and  from  whom,  together  with  the  assistant 
commissioners,  the  Society  have  always  received  great  assistance.  A  consi- 
derable quantity  of  American  cotton  seed  sent  by  the  same  Society  is  now  on 
the  road  from  Madras  for  distribution  to  any  wishing  to  cultivate  it :  an  early 
application  for  it  to  the  secretary  is  recommended,  as  the  best  season  for 
planting  it,  the  beginning  of  the  rain,  is  fast  approaching.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  Cape  vegetable  seeds  were  also  sent  from  Calcutta.  Part  of  these 
have  been  sown,  and  proved  to  be  excellent :  the  remainder  has  been  kept  for 
distribution  to  any  members  applying  for  them.  Some  flower  seeds  were  also 
selected,  and  sent  by  Dr.  Waliich.  They  have  all  been  sown  :  most  of  them 
have  thriven,  and  are  now  in  flower.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  also  due 
to  the  Madras  Society  for  some  English  seeds,  which,  unfortunately,  did  not 
prove  to  be  good ;  a  basket  of  English  plants,  out  of  which  the  cherries  only 
are  thriving,  and  some  New  South  Wales  potatoes  (now  exhibited),  which, 
althouch  allowed  to  obtain  their  full  size,  are  not  likely  to  displace  the  variety 
at  present  cultivated  in  Bangalore.  Colonel  Williamson  lately  kindly  sent 
some  Scotch  red  apple  potatoes :  they  have  all  been  planted,  and  a  few  have 
already  sprouted.  The  Society  is  also  considerably  indebted  to  Mr.  Fisher  at 
Salem  for  his  welcome  present  of  1000  coffee  plants,  and  some  fine  mango 
grafts,  all  of  which  have  prospered.  Many  ornamental  plants  received  from 
CoortT  have  succeeded  admirably.  The  secretary  has  introduced,  by  seed  or 
plants,  about  50  or  60  species  of  Neilgherry  plants  :  they  have  not  been 
generally,  if  at  all,  cultivated  in  any  part  of  India.  Most  of  these  plants  will 
be  propagated  in  the  ensuing  season,  sufficient  for  distribution  to  a  small  ex- 
tent. Two  of  the  fruits  amongst  the  Neilgherry  plants  will  prove  worthy  of 
consideration :  one  a  yellow  raspberry,  which,  with  moderate  care,  is  capable  of 
becoming  an  excellent  fruit  ;  and  the  other  the  small  but  well-tasted  alpine 
strawberry.  The  good  success  of  these  plants,  as  well  as  two  of  the  Scotch 
pine,  and  two  of  the  Himalaya  firs,  and  a  very  luxuriant  plant  of  the  f/'lex 
europae^a  or  common  furze,  and  one  of  an  alpine  anemone,  are  sufficient 
proofs  of  the  mild  climate  of  Bangalore,  and  the  advantages  it  possesses  over 
most  parts  of  India.  A  considerable  quantity  of  seed  has  been  saved  from 
some  Bourbon  cotton  plants,  placed  in  the  garden  by  Captain  Hunter,  which 
have  thriven  in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  giving  a  great  produce,  declared  by 
good  judges  to  be  as  fine  as  they  had  ever  seen.  From  the  success  of  the 
plants,  the  committee  is  inclined  to  recommend  the  transplantation  of  the 
Bourbon  plants,  being  convinced,  from  experiment,  that  the  labour  is  more 
than  coiniterbalanced  by  the  increased  produce.  The  manager  will  wilUngly 
coxnmunicatc  to  those  who  may  wish  it  what  he  considers  the  best  mode  of 
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cultivating  this  cotton.  There  are  also  a  few  plants,  raised  from  American 
green  cotton  seed,  now  in  full  bearing.  They  promise  to  be  a  valuable  variety, 
as,  notwithstanding  the  unfavourableness  of  the  season,  the  produce  of  each 
plant  is  great,  the  pods  very  large,  with  but  few  seeds,  and  the  staple  appa- 
rently excellent :  specimens  of  both  this  and  the  Bourbon  are  now  exhibited. 
Seeds  of  two  varieties  of  tobacco  ;  the  Virginia  and  Cabul,  sentby  Mr.  Fischer, 
have  been  shown,  and  are  progressing ;  a  third,  called  the  Shadoway  tobacco, 
which  grows  to  the  height  of  7  ft.  and  8  ft.,  was  received  a  few  days  ago  from 
Dr.  Wight,  having  been  forwarded  to  him  from  Calcutta  :  they  have  also  been 
sown.  Dr.  Wight  was  also  kind  enough  to  send  some  seeds  of  the  i?heum 
EmocU,  or  Turkey  rluibarb,  all  of  which  seeds  have  proved  good.  These  plants, 
if  they  succeed  uldmately,  of  which  there  is  little  doubt,  will  be  a  valuable 
acquisition.  Dr.  Wight  also  sent  some  seeds  of  the  prango,  used  as  hay  in 
Cashmere  :  they  liave  not  yet  vegetated,  although,  on  taking  up  some  of  the 
seeds,  they  appeai'ed  to  be  fresh."  (^Madras  Netv  Times,  June  17.  1837.) 

AUSTRALIA. 

T^e  late  Mr.  Cunningham.  —  A  handsome  plain  tablet  has  been  erected  in 
St.  Andrew's  Scots  church  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Richard  Cunningham, 
government  botanist  of  New  South  Wales,  who  perished  in  the  second  ex- 
pedition of  Major  Mitchell  into  the  interior.  Mr.  Cunningham's  zeal  in  pur- 
suit of  botanical  information  was  unbounded  ;  and,  unquestionably,  led  to  the 
fatal  termination  of  his  valuable  life.  The  dangers  of  losing  oneself  in  the 
bush  of  this  country  are  two  well  known  to  be  particularised ;  but  all  these 
were  forgotten  in  the  ardent  desire  to  investigate  the  botanical  treasures  of 
the  colony.  Mr.  Cunningham  was  universally  esteemed,  and  his  fate  was 
universally  deplored ;  while  the  unwearied  exertions  to  recover  him  evinced 
the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  surviving  fellow-travellers.  Had 
his  life  been  spared,  he  would  have  been  instrumental  in  diffusing  a  knowledge 
of  the  productions  of  this  country  amongst  the  learned  men  of  Europe.  The 
only  consolation  that  the  colonists  enjoy  is,  that  his  highly  gifted  brother  has 
succeeded  to  this  situation  held  by  him,  whose  talents  and  perseverance  have 
already  added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  interior,  and  who,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  devote  some  of  his  time  to  the  same  object. 

The  tablet  erected  to  Mr.  Cunningham's  memory  is  of  beautiful  white 
marble,  exquisitely  polished ;  and  the  inscription  is  tastefully  disposed,  and 
admirably  proportioned.  It  was  executed  in  the  statuary  yard  of  Sir  Francis 
Chantry,  under  the  direction  of  Allan  Cunningham,  the  celebrated  poet, 
and  principal  manager  for  that  distinguished  artist. 

Inscription.  —  "Richard  Cunningham,  Government  Botanist  of  this 
Colony,  attached  to  an  Explorative  Expedition  into  the  Interior,  under  the 
command  of  Major  Mitchell,  Surveyor-General,  wandered,  in  his  enthusiasm 
for  Botanical  investigation,  from  his  companions ;  and,  losing  himself  in  the 
desert  country  on  the  Bogan  River,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  native  tribes,  by 
whom  he  was  unfortunately  killed,  about  the  2bth  of  April,  1835,  in  the  Forty- 
second  Year  of  his  Age.  This  Tablet  is  erected  as  a  lasting  and  affectionate 
tribute  to  his  memory,  by  Allan,  his  ordy  Brother."  (Sydney  Herald,  April  3. 
1837.) 

Art.  III.     Domestic  Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

Baron  H'ugeVs  new  Australian  Plants.  —  A  young  gardener  from  Baron 
Hiigel  was  in  England  the  first  three  weeks  of  October,  with  fifty  new  species 
of  plants  for  sale  or  for  exchange.     A  hst  of  these  plants  is  below. 

In  the  following  list,  f  signifies  new  genera  ;  ||,  new  species  ;  *,  species 
which  have  not  before  been  sent  to  Europe  in  a  living  state;  K.  G.  S.,  colony 
of  King  George's    Sound  ;  N.   I.,  Norfolk    Island ;  N.    S.  W.,  New   South 
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Wales  ;  N.  Z.,  New  Zealand  ;  S.  R.,  colony  of  the  Swan  River.  The  price 
at  which  these  plants  were  sold  or  exchanged  to  the  London  nurserymen 
varies  from  os.  to  10/.,  tlie  latter  the  price  charged  for  Banksia  Hiigelii  and 
Diplopeltis  IliigehV. 

The  new  genera  and  species  are  in  part  described  in  Eniimcrntlo  Planfanm, 
quas  in  Xovcc  Hollandice  Ord  Aiislro-occidcntali  collegit  Carolus  L.  B.  H'ligel ; 
Vienna,  18.37;  and  partly  in  the  Botanischcn  Arcltiv  der  Gartcnbaugescllschaft 
zu  ll'ie7i.     Vienna,  1837. 


*  ylciicia  biflora  R.  Br.,  S.  R, 

II  cuneata  Benlh.,  S.  R. 

*  spectabilis  Cunningh.,  N.  S.  W. 
IJ    Actinotus      leucocephalus     Benth., 

S.  R. 

*  Astelia  Banks«  R.  Br.,  N,  Z. 

II   Banksi«     Hiieel/i    R.     Br.     msc, 
N.  S.  W. 

*  ilicifolia  7?.  Br.,  K.  G.  S. 

*  coccinea  R.  Br.,  K.  G.  S. 

*  Menzies«'  R.  Br.,  S.  R. 

II   BossijeV  eriocarpa  Bcnth.,  K.  G.  S. 

*  Burton/a  sessilifolia  Dec,  K.  G.  S. 

*  Cartonema      spicatum      R.      Br., 

K.  G.  S. 
II    Candollea  BrunoHw  Iliigel,  S.  R. 
II   HLigel/7  Endl.,  S.  R. 

*  Cordyline  australis  Endl.,  N.  I. 
Cryptandra  orbutiflora  Fcnzl.,  S.  R. 


*  Gualthcr/fz  antipoda  R.  Br.,  N.  Z, 

*  Hakea  cristata  7^  Br.,  S.  R, 

*  denticulata  R.  Br.,  K.  G.  S. 

*  tuberculata  R.  Br.,  S.  R. 

II  Hovefl!  pungens  Benth.,  K.  G.  S, 
II   7/elichrysum    macranthum    Benth., 

S.  R. 
11    Hemiandra  rupestris  Bcnth.,  S.  R. 
II   Jacksonw     Sternbergwn«      Hiigel, 

S.  R. 
II   Labicha;^«  lanceolata  Benlh.,  S.  R. 

*  Lagenuphora  Forsteri  Endl.,  N.  Z. 

*  Logan/«  /igustrina  Cunningh.,  N.  Z. 

*  Leucopogon   verticilliitus   R.    Br., 

K.  G.  S. 
II   Melaleuca  Hiigelw  Endl.,  S.  R. 

*  Melicope  ternata  Cunningh.,  N.  Z. 

II    Oxylobium  capitatum  Benth.,  S.  R. 
li    Pelargonium  littorale  Hiigel,  S.  R. 


Diploplffi^na  Dampieri  Desf.,  S.  R.    *  Perso6n/(7myrtilldides5/c6.,  N.S.W. 


-j-  Diplopeltis  Hiigel/i  Endl.,  S.  R. 
II  DodoxicE^a    ceratocarpa   Endl.,    K. 
G.  S. 
*  pinnata  Smith,  N.  S.  W. 
*  Gahni«  procera  7?.  Br.,  N.  Z. 


f  Physolobium  elatum  Benth,,  S.  R. 

*  Pittosporum    bracteolatum    Endl., 

N.  I. 

*  Podolepis  aristata  Bcnth.,  S.  R. 
\  Pronaya  clegans  Hiigel,  S.  R. 


*  Grevillefzbipinnatifida  7i'.  ^z-.,  S.  R.  *  Psychotria  mmor  Cunningh., 'N.  Z. 

*  ferrui^inea  Sid).,  N.  S.  W.  *  Sterculia   «cerif61ia   Cunningh.,    N. 
II    Gompholobium    aristatum    Benth.,  S.  W. 

8.  R.  *  Xanthorrhoe'aminorT?.  ^r.,N.S.W. 

*  aduncuni  Cunningh.,  N.  S.  W.  f   Zichj/a  Mollj/  Hugel,  S.  R. 

Of  the  above  plants,  some  are  very  splendid,  and  others  very  remarkable. 
.Acacia  spectabilis,  and  the  grevilleas  and  hakeas,  may  be  classed  among  the 
former;  and  Banks/a  Hiigelii  among  the  latter.  The  leaves  of  this  banksia 
are  lanceolate,  with  two  acute  lobes  near  the  upper  end,  somewhat  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  lobed  leaves  of  Quercus  vircns.  Z'lchyn  M6\\y,  a  leguminous  plant, 
(the  specific  name  of  which,  M.  Hiigel's  gardener  informs  us,  is  the  Christian 
name,  and  the  generic  name  the  surname,  of  Countess  Molly  Zich,  a  zealous 
botanical  amateur  at  Vienna,)  resembles  a  kennedya,  and  forms  a  very  orna- 
mental clhiibcr.  As  all  the  above  plants  may  be  considered  as  now  introduced 
to  Britain,  they  will  appear  in  the  Second  Additional  Supplement  to  our  Horlus 
Britannicus,  which,  we  expect,  v,ill  be  published  about  C+iristmas  next.  — 
Cond. 

Amhcrst'ia.  nobilis.  —  Tiiis  noble  tree,  which  belongs  to  Leguminosae,  and  of 
which  there  is  an  excellent  figure  in  Wallich's  PlnnUc  Rnriores,  has  been  intro- 
duced into  England,  in  a  living  state,  this  year,  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's 
collector,  Mr.  Gibson,  who  returned  from  India  in  August  last.  Mr.  Paxton 
informs  us  (Oct.  11.)  that  the  plant  is  very  healthy,  and  has  already  made  eight 
or  ten  new  leaves.     He  is  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  found  of  easy  culture. 

The  collection  of  Orchitiacea:  brought  iiome  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's 
collector  includes  a  number  of  new  dcndrobiums,  aeridcs,  and  saccolobiunis. 
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with  species  of  several  of  tiie  less  beautiful  genera.  They  arc  all  in  excellent 
condition. — J.  P.     Chatsworth,  October  11.  1837. 

Mdlva  Fut/eriiina. —  A  new  species  or  variety,  from  the  island  of  Antigua,  is 
said  to  have  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  August  last,  in  the  green-house  of 
Mr.  Fuller  of  Worthing.  The  flowers  are  said  to  be  numerous,  very  splendid, 
and  of  the  size  of  a  breakfast  cup.  (^IIu/l  Journ.,  as  quoted  by  the  Sheffield 
Iris,  Oct.  17.  1837.) 

Agave  americdna.  —  A  specimen  of  this  plant  is  just  now  in  flower  in  the 
garden  of  Mr.  Collinge,  Grange  Road,  in  the  town  of  St.  Pierre  Port,  Guernsey. 
It  has  been  planted  out  about  twenty-five  years.  Its  height  is  nearly  30  ft.,  and 
it  is  still  growing.  The  flowers  of  the  lowest  branches  are  just  beginning  to 
expand;  so  that,  if  the  weather  prove  favourable,  it  may  continue  to  bloom  till 
Christmas.  —  JV.  C.jun.     St.  Pierre  Port,  Giiernsei/,  Sept.  27.  1837. 

The  Four  heaviest  Gooseberries  grown  in  England  in  1837  are,  red,  Compa- 
nion, 23dwt.  12 gr.,  grown  by  Mr.  Baker,  Staffordshire;  yellow,  Leader, 
22  dwt.,  by  Mr.  J.  Richardson,  Davenham ;  green.  Overall,  20  dwt.,  by  Mr. 
J.  Richardson,  Davenham  ;  white.  Tally-ho,  23  dwt.  4  gr.,  by  Mr,  J.  Brother- 
ton,  Wistaston.  (Newsp.) 

A  Mushroom,  attaining  the  almost  incredible  size  of  3  ft.  1  in.  in  circumference, 
and  from  which  very  nearly  a  pint  of  ketchup  was  extracted,  was  last  week 
gathered  in  a  field  belonging  to  J.  P.  Burman,  Esq.,  Henley  in  Arden,  War- 
wickshire. {Morn.  Chron.,  Sept.  12.) 

SCOTLAND. 

The  Royal  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland  held  their  grand 
annual  meeting  at  Dumfries,  on  Oct.  1.,  when  many  premiums  were  awarded 
for  live  stock,  various  descriptions  of  produce,  implements,  roots,  and  seeds, 
&c.  Among  the  implements  exhibited  were,  a  turning-machine,  for  making 
rake  and  fork  handles ;  a  machine  attached  to  a  common  cart,  for  filling  in  and 
rolling  the  ruts  of  roads ;  a  subsoil  plough,  convertible  into  a  draining  and 
trenching  plough.  Among  the  roots  and  seeds  exhibited  were,  a  new  potato, 
from  Chile ;  a  new  white  carrot,  the  Rochan  potato,  the  golden  globe  mangel 
wurtzel,  Ficia  villosa,  the  winter  oat,  Alsike  clover  from  Sweden  ;  Pinus  unci- 
nata  and  pyrenaica,  obtained  by  Messrs.  Lawson  and  Son  from  the  Pyrenees, 
through  the  kindness  of  Sir  John  Nasmy  th,  Bart. ;  specimens  of  the  Pinus  aus- 
triaca  and  P.  sylvestris,  exhibiting  the  superiority  of  growth  of  the  former 
species. 

A  Swedish  Turnip,  grown  at  Balgone,  on  the  home  farm  of  Sir  George  Sutty, 
Bart.,  near  North  Berwick,  by  his  bailiff",  Mr.  Scougall,  was  taken  up  on  the 
the  30th  of  Aug.  last,  when,  of  course,  it  was  not  half  the  size  which  it  would 
have  attained,  and  found  to  weigh  7  J  lb.,  and  to  measure  21  in.  round. 
(Scotsman,  Aug.  30.) 

A  Globe  Turnip,  on  the  same  farm,  taken  up  on  the  same  day,  weighed  2 Ia lb., 
and  measured  41  in.  in  circumference.  This  turnip,  and  the  one  mentioned 
above,  were  sent  to  the  Scotsman  newspaper  office,  and  there  weighed  and  mea- 
sured, so  that  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  statement. 
Should  Mr.  Scougall  see  this,  we  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  him  if  he  will 
weigh  and  measure  some  of  his  turnips,  when  fully  grown,  and  send  us  the  par- 
ticulars, together  with  an  estimate  of  the  bulk  and  weight  per  statute  acre,  the 
price  they  would  sell  for  per  ton,  and  the  quantity  of  beef,  mutton,  butter,  or 
milk,  which  it  is  estimated  a  ton  of  each  kind  would  produce.  —  Cond. 

A  white  Globe  Turnip,  grown  by  Mr.  Scougall,  is  at  present  exhibiting  at 
Messrs.  Dodd's,  seedsmen,  Haddington,  weighing  30^  lb.,  and  measuring 
40  in.  in  circumference.     (Scotsman,  Oct.  11.  1837.) 

Two  immense  Cabbages  were  lately  exhibited  at  the  general  meeting  of  the 
Falkirk  Horticultural  Society;  the  one  an  early  cabbage,  weighing  341b.,  and 
the  other  a  late  cabbage,  4ft.  in  circumference.  The  person  who  grew  them 
(Mr.  John  Johnstone,  a  bootmaker)  is  said  to  have  raised  a  prize  cow  cabbage 
upwards  of  [?]  18  ft.  round.     (Scotsman, '^e[A.  21 .   1837.) 
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IRELAND. 

Yucca  aloefhlia.  —  A  beautiful  drawing  of  this  species  of  Vucca,  by  J.  W. 
Bennett,  has  been  kindly  sent  us  by  the  Countess  Dunraven,  taken  from  a  plant 
which,  on  Oct.  6.,  was  in  full  flower  in  the  gardens  at  Adare,  and  from  which 
Jig.  128.  is  engraved. 

The  plant,  or  rather  tree,  measures  in  height  28  ft. ;  the  girt  of  the  trunk,  at 
10  ft.  from  the  ground,  is  17  in.;  and,  at  the  height  of  20  ft.,  the  trunk  divides 
into  six  massy  branches,  each  terminating  in  a  pyramid  of  flowers.  In  the 
drawing,  only  four  of  these  branches  are  exhibited;  because  a  greater  number 
could  not  be  seen  from  any  one  point  of  view.  We  have  never  before  heard  of 
anything  like  so  splendid  a  specimen  of  this  species  of  Yiicca;  and  beg  to 
return  our  best  thanks  for  the  drawing,  and  the  other  particulars  sent  along 
with  it. —  CoJid. 


Art.  IV.     Retrospective  Criticism. 

Errata.  —  In  p.  466.,  line  4.  of  the  article  Denmark,  for  "five  or  six 
years,"  read  "part  of  1824-5-6-7;"  and,  inline  16., for  "  The  first  melon  was 
cut  on  August  30.,"  read  "  A  melon  of  30  lb.  weight  was  cut  on  August  30."  As 
farther  corrections  to  this  article  read,  "  melons  have  been  produced  for  ten 
years  back,  sometimes  in  May ;  white  C'hasselas  grapes  in  July,  and  black  Ham- 
burg grapes  in  August;  forced  peaches  by  the  end  of  June,  or  in  July."  — 
Jens  Pete)'  Petersen.     Coj^enJiagen  Itoyal  Gardens,  Posenburgti,  Oct.  2.  1837. 

In  p.  439.  line  5.  for  "  Wilton  Park  colliery,"  read  "  Witton  Park  ol- 
liery;"  in  p.  441.  line  6.  for  "mansion  is,"  read  "mansion  of  John  Back- 
house, Esq.,  is."  — J.  B.  W.    Kiplin,  Cattericic,  Oct.  15.  1837. 


Art.  V.     Queries  and  Ansivers. 

An  Insect  on  t/ie  Scotc/i  Pine.  —  In  walking  over  my  nursery  this  after- 
noon, I  was  surprised  to  see  a  fine  thriving  piece  of  Scotch  pines  with 
apparently  nearly  all  their  leading  shoots  broken  down,  and  in  many 
instances  dead.  On  examination,  I  found  this  devastation  had  been  oc- 
casioned by  a  species  of  beetle,  which  had  bored  down  the  midtlle  of  each 
shoot,  and  which  was,  in  many  instances,  still  continuing  its  ravages  down- 
wards. I  never  observed  the  like  before  ;  and  certainly  my  pines  have 
not  been  previously  infested  with  this  insect.  I  send  you  a  number  of 
specimens,  in  many  of  which  you  will  detect  the  enemy.  I  should  feel 
obliged  by  the  name  of  the  insect,  and  by  being  informed  if  any  means  can 
be  used  to  prevent  its  spreading. —  An  Enquirer.     Oct.  5.  1837. 

The  insect  sent  by  "  An  Enquirer,"  is  the  small  wood-boring  beetle 
Hylurgus  piniperda,  described  in  the  Arboretiwi  Britannicinn,  No.  XLV., 
under  the  article  Phius,  p.  2141.;  where  the  only  method  recommended 
for  its  destruction,  is  to  collect  the  trees  or  branches  which  it  has  infested, 
and  to  burn  them.  A  little  enquiry  into  the  natural  history  of  this  beetle 
may,  perhaps,  give  a  clue  to  some  other  more  eflbctual  remedies.  The 
insect  is  now  in  the  perfect  state ;  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
food,  and  not  for  forming  a  place  for  the  depositing  of  its  eggs,  that  it  eats 
the  young  shoots.  Where,  then,  are  the  early  stages  of  the  insect's  life 
passed  ?  Not  in  the  trees  now  infested  :  they  are  too  hardy  and  well  kept, 
and  too  young,  to  allow  this  to  be  likely.  A  careful  search  should,  there- 
fore, be  made  amongst  the  Scotch  pine  trees  fully  grown  (in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  nursery,  if  not  growing  in  the  nursery)  for  the  trees  whose 
trunks  are  infested  by  the  grubs  ;  which,  if  unmolested,  will  next  year  turn 
to  the  perfect  beetles,  which  will  swarm  forth  to  destroy  the  young  shoots 
of  all  the  adjoining  pines.  — ./.  O.  W. 

Vinus  cebenensis.  —  The  Pinus  cebenensis  signifies,  I  think.  Pin  de  Ce- 
vennes  ;  but  what  the  Pin  de  Cevennes  is,  I  know  not.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  know  from  whom  the  tree  thus  named  was  received.  As  I 
have  not  seen  the  name  or  the  description  in  any  of  our  authors,  I  presume. 
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therefore,  that  it  is  only  some  nurseryman's  name ;  and  I  slioulil  not  be  at  all 
surprised  it"  it  were  simply  a  Pinus  sylvestris  which  had  been  brought  from 
Cevennes.  —  V.  Furls,  Oct.,  1837.  [The  plant  in  the  Chiswick  Garden  of 
this  name  is  evidently  P.  Laricio  ;  but,  as  we  were  anxious  to  know,  if  pos- 
sible, what  species  or  variety  the  name  was  intended  to  be  applied  to,  we  wrote 
to  M.  Vilmorin,  and  the  above  is  his  answer.  —  Cond.'] 

Making  a  Peach  taste  of  Wormwood.  — If  I  had  seen  Vol.  XII.  p.  52.  of 
the  Gardener  s  JMagazlne  sooner,  I  should  not  have  waited  till  now  to 
satisfy,  as  well  as  I  could,  the  desire  of  your  correspondent,  A.  B.,  on 
the  "  Manner  of  making  a  Peach  taste  of  Wormwood."  The  day  has  gone 
by  for  people  believing  the  impositions  practised  by  a  few  gardeners  to 
deceive  the  multitude ;  but,  by  attentively  studying  the  process  of  vegeta- 
tion, certain  phenomena  will  appear,  which  are  not  so  easy  to  explain, 
even  with  the  assistance  of  physiology ;  and  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  give 
a  decided  opinion  on  the  subject.  For  example :  at  first  sight,  the  asser- 
tion of  Mr.  John  Murray,  of  giving  the  smell  of  the  onion  to  the  rose, 
by  being  planted  near  it,  appears  ridiculous ;  and  yet,  even  the  celebrated 
De  CandoUe,  in  his  Physiologle  Vegetale,  omits  giving  an  opinion  on  the 
subject ;  a  proof  that  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  vegetable  physi- 
ology, and  particularly  as  it  regards  smell  and  taste.  For  my  part,  I  can 
tell  you,  as  a  fact,  and  a  well  established  one,  that  all  the  wine  merchants 
abstain  from  going  to  a  particular  part  of  the  province  of  Vicenza  for 
their  wine  ;  and  the  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  wine  there  smells  of  the 
walnut,  because  the  peasantry  have  a  custom  of  training  their  vines  on 
walnut  trees,  instead  of  using  vine  props.  This  smell  may  arise  from  dif- 
ferent causes;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  walnut  does  not  always 
give  its  flavour  to  the  grapes  it  supports,  but,  in  general,  only  to  those  vvhich 
have  grown  on  light  and  dry  soils,  when  the  vine  has  received  any  bruise, 
or  wound,  such  as  by  a  severe  shower  of  hail,  or  by  the  roots  having  been 
injured  by  the  plough.  It  thus  appears  to  me,  that,  wherever  the  wine 
tastes  of  the  walnut,  the  spongioles  of  the  vine  could  not  have  been  in  a 
healthy  state :  the  greater  part  of  them  nmst  have  been  decayed ;  and, 
from  the  connexion  between  the  root  and  the  stem,  when  the  hail  injures 
the  shoots  of  a  plant,  even  the  fibrils  of  the  roots  suffer,  and  are  probably 
destroyed.  It  is  evident  that  the  mutilation  which  the  vine  sustains  by  the 
plough  must  also  destroy  the  fibrils ;  and,  in  both  cases,  a  section  of  the 
main  root  becomes  the  opening  through  which  the  juices  of  the  soil  are  ab- 
sorbed ;  and,  instead  of  these  juices  being  digested  and  properly  prepared  by 
the  spongioles,  they  are  conveyed  to  the  plant  through  the  decayed  or  muti- 
lated roots,  either  by  capillary  attraction,  or  the  absorbent  power  of  the  roots, 
in  a  greater  quantity,  and  in  a  comparatively  raw  state.  As  the  roots  of 
the  walnut  which  communicate  with  water  are  known  to  give  it  their 
smell,  all  the  moisture  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  roots  of  the  vine  is 
impregnated  with  this  flavour;  and,  being  absorbed  and  transmitted,  with- 
out digestion,  through  the  truncated  roots,  it  gives  the  same  flavour  to  the 
grapes.  In  the  Kouveau  Cours  d\lgr.,  under  the  head  of  "  Parsley,"  you 
will  see  it  remarked,  that  if  the  celery  (sedano)  is  covered  with  new  dung, 
it  will  taste  of  it.  I  have  mentioned  this  in  a  paper  which  I  have  written 
on  celery,  in  the  GlornaL' Agrarlo  Lonibardo-Veneto  ;  and  shown  how  much 
the  French  gardeners  are  in  error,  in  taking  up  or  transplanting  celery ;  by 
which  method  few  or  none  of  the  plants  have  their  roots  entire.  Kee[)ing 
these  examples  and  principles  in  view,  and  following  the  same  process, 
who  can  say  that  it  is  impossible  that  the  smell  of  the  onion  may  not  be  given 
to  the  rose,  and  the  taste  of  wormwood  to  the  peach,  &c.?  —  G.  Alanctll. 
Jan.  4.  1837. 
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